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PREFACE. 





Hisrony has been well defined, by an English poet, as “Time's slavish scribe,” [t atands 
charged with the task of narrating past events, and carrying them*down to thet awful period 
when time shall give place to eternity. 

Lookitg at Ancient Histury in this broad light, its importance to mankind must be 
obvious. Its value, however, is not confined to the mere knowledge of past events which 
mey be derived from its pages. The harmony which subsists between the events it rocords 
‘and the Divine predictions unfolded in the Bible; the evidence it contains of there heing a 
Divine Almighty Governor ruling and directing all the affaira of our lower world according 
to his holy will and pleasure; the varied chrplay of human character it presenta to our view; 
the response it gives in every page to the declaration of Holy Writ, that man has no abiding 
city on earth; and the scope it affords fur Christian reflection and improvement, whereby 
we are called lo press forward in the ways of righteousnese,—are features in thie department 
of literature which increase its importance a handred fold, 1t is true, that historical worke, 
in general, take no note of these features. A mere detail of facta in placed before tho 
reader, and he is left to draw his own inferences. Of the writera of such histories, it may 
be ssid that God was not in all their thoughts; that although he was placed in legible 
characters before them, they carefully excluded Him from the notice of mankind. A work, 
therefore, upon an opposite and better plan, must be acknowledged hy all Christian readers 
to be a desideratum ; and it is hoped that, in the accompanying pages, it will be in some 
measure supplied. ‘The precious fragments, which other historians have either despised or 
not searched out, are here gathered together end prevented to the world, 

‘There are two sourcer from which our knowledge of the ancients is derived—from sacred 
and from profane history. The Bible relates chiefly to the Jews, and does not, indeed, 
afford a consecutive history of any other people. They are only noticed incidentally, or in 
so far as some historical facts respecting them are connected with the history of the ancestors 
‘of the Jewish race, or with the Jews considered a» a nation. As, however, the Bible is 
the ol istorical record extant, these incidental notices ere very valuable, and hence 
they ford prominent feature in this work. Before their light, the nerratives of Clesias 
and Diodorus Siculus, which Rollin bas vainly endeavoured to combine with them in his 
history, and which bave been seriously believed by some of the greatest names in the 
literary world, whether of ancient or modern times, have been found to be but the tales of 
romance—tales utterly at variance with sober reason, sacred chrobology, and Scripture 
statements, To separate those fictions fram the truth, which have been deemed worthy 
of credit by many, has cost much anxious thought and care," It is hoped, however, that 
this desirable object has been accomplished. Not that every statement here given oan be 
proncnnced indisputably true; for sscred history slone can be fully depended upon for 
‘veracity. Profane historians, among the ancients, were Hisble to err from superstition, 
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prejudice, and s love of the marrellom; and to record the palpably crruseeus emanations 
from these evil sources, has fered wo pert of the plan of this publisation. 

A distinguishing feature of the work placed in the hands of the rendpt, Js the caneen- 
trated view affords of the countries and sities which the different naflons inhabited, and 
which will be found in the varions physical and topographical sections. It i strange, that 
while historians have dwelt upon the political history of nations, while they have recorded 
the lives of monarchs, warriors, poets, philosophers, orators, ststeemen, etc, at great leagth, 
they have deemed the knowledge of the country in which they lived, « matter of such 
emmall importance, that they have excinded it from their pages. Concerning some counties, 
indeed, our knowledge, Gill of Inte, has been very imperfect, such inforemtion having for- 
merly been deemed wholly unnecessary in the routine of general education, Now, bow- 
ever, this knowledge is deemed desirable; and the researches of modern travellers kave 
vnabled us to present a concettirated view of the different countries to our readers. These 
tubjecta are bere also rendered more interesting, by ilustrations from the pages of ancient 
jweta, which throw much light on the physical condition of a large portion of both Asia and 
Eurupe in their days. 

‘The geographical and topographical information is not confined to the particular countries 
i which the people lived whoue history is recorded. Jt is of Ittle avail to tell the reader 
that such an event happened in such » place, by name; the spot must be identified, and 
then it becomes associated in his mind ns 8 reality, This feeling will be realized by the 
render, more powerfully, if he refers to the maps which have been engraved for this work, 
and which ate believed to be sccurate, 

‘The title page atates that thir history is compiled from “ Rollin, and other authentic 
poureea. both Aucient and Modern.” ‘That portion which baa been derived from Rollis, is 
vutirely re-written: he was not sufficiently cautious on some points, and much additional 
‘ifurmation hus been accumulated aince his time, of which great use is made in this volame. 
‘The information derived from the other sources alluded to, may be termed twofold, geogra- 
phical and hinturicul, Aruong the geographical authorities consulted, may be enumerated 
Aineworth, Aristotle, Avintic Researches, Bell, Bochart, Chardin, Clark, D’Anville, Dodwell, 
Vraxer, Gell, Hanway, Hawkins, Herbelnt, Herodotus, Holland, Hughes, Ker Porter, 
Kinnier Laurent, Lenke, Morier, Niebuhr, Pausanias, Pecchio, Ptiny, Ptolemy, Rennel, 
Rich, Strabo, Tavernier, Waddington, Xenophon, etc, ete, 

Amung the historical authorities, may be mentioned Botenet, Diodorus, Gibbon, Gillies, 
Hales, Hecren, Heudervon, Herodotus, Josephus, Keightly, Kitto, Maleolm, Mitford, Plu- 
tarch, Polybius, Prideuta, Kaleigh, Rosenmuller, Taylor, Thirlwall, Universal Ancient His- 
tory, Wilkinson, Xenophan, ete, etc, 

Such is, briefly, the mature of the following pages. They ere based upon the broad and 
solid foundations of Christianity, and they are sent forth into the world with prayer that the 
Divine bleming may rest upon them ; that the Christian reader may find, in the perusal of 
thems, his faith strengthened, and his soul animated, to pure with alacrity his heavenly 
race ; and that the infidel may be convitced that there is a God who ruleth in the earth. 
May this History prove what ancient history ought te be, the handmaid of religign | 
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THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF LGYPT. 





Eorer is generally reckoned within the 
‘Africa, thongh several gengraphers hue con- 
sidered it a6 more naturally belonging to Asia. 
Tt is situate between latitude 24° 8’ and 817 37, 
It is bounded on the nowh by the Muditereanean ; 
‘on the east by the little river El Arish—supposedt 
to be the scriptural “ River of Egypt,” Nuinb, 
xxxiv. 5—on the borders of Palestine, and the 
Syrian or Arabian desert, which extends from 
the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Suez, anit from 
thencv, southwards, by the west coast of the 
Red Sea ; and on the west by the Libyan desert, 
From the eurliest ages, it boundary to the south 
has been fixed at the rapids or cataracts of An= 
‘the ancient Syene, which ure formed by 
a number of ‘ite Focks that streteh aeroos the 
bed of the Nile, over which this greut river rolls 
ite foaning beers) im 

is very disproportionate 
to ite Ith : its Pt from the Thun of the 
Nile to Syene, the border of Nubia under the 
tropic of Cancer, is about 500 miles, but it ix 
little wider than the valley throngh which the 
Nile flows ia Upper Egypt, until it reaches 
Lower Egypt, at some distance above the head, 
or vertex of the Delta—a plain 6o called by the 
Greeks from its resemblunce to the letter A— 
where the valley expands itself. The average 
breadth of the valley, from one mountain range 
eae athe, between Cuiro in Lower, and Edfou 
rot is only about seven miles ; and 
vation, the limits 
jon, scarcely ex- 
ceeds five and a half ee ‘being, in the widest 
part, ten and Nitee-quartery, and in the narrowest, 
two miles, including the river. 

‘The extent, in square miles, of the district be- 
tween the pyramids and the sea is considerable ; 
that of the Delta alone, which forms 2 portion 
of it, is estimated at 1,976 square miles. This 

ion is very narrow about its apex, at the 
Fanegon of the modern and Damietta 
branches ; but it gradually widens on approacb- 

ing the coast, where ite base ix eighty-one miles. 
The whole northern district, with the interme- 
diate Delta included, contains about 4,500 square 
miles, or double the whole arable land of Egypt, 
‘which is computed at 2,255 equare miles, exclu- 
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Breh. xVA. 
The latter teri a 
the whole of Lower Egy 
 contry best know to the Hee 
th occasionally the Delta se 
rately taki i Ratub, “Bee Pra, Iaxxix, 
1d, ard Isa. i. 4. Bochart thinks the word Rue 
tea or Raab, ix the sume ay Hib or Rigby the 
Fey ptian namw of the Delta, whieh way 00 eatled 
fron ity resemblance toa pear—* Rib” being the 
mone of that fruit, Meuee there wan, it iy sol, 
in the middle of the Delta, 1 nome, or district 
called Athrifia, “the heaet af the p 

The country of Exspt attuned an 
a higher deetee of eivilistion and refinement 
than any other in the world. It wax the wat of 
a royal government in the days of dhe pariarel 
Abrabans. and it abouled at dat time with pro- 
visious, while the neighhouring conntrie, and 
even the fertile regions of Palestine, were ex 










































pored to frequent famines, G 10. How 
fur they had advanced im eiviti in then 
Reamte agen we many eather fiom Gen, xxx 
25, where we find the Ishmar conducting 





caravan by the way of Shechem, laded with the 
spices of India, the balsam and myrrh of Madra- 
mant for the Egyptian nurket, From the scalp. 
tures of Beni Hassan, (grottors on the east unk 
of the Nile,) it is seen also thut the Eyyptiany 
were well xequainted with the manoficture of 
linen, gluss, cabinet-wark, and numerour oljerty 
indicative of art and refinement, and that varioun 














AYMNAStic erercines Were commun at a period 
approaching there a 
‘The peculiar fertility of the soil of Fy pt 


arose from the fertilizing influences of the annual 
inundation of the Nile, 
A reference to the fertility of the N 
Deut. xi. 10—12, The Iebrew lew, s 
to the Hebrews concerning Palestine, say, 
ee Pane tau sivalcr tow ese fn to powers 
it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ve 
came out, where thou sowcdst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot, ax a gurden of herbs : 
Dut the land, whither ye so to poress it, w a land 
of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the 
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extent, only, by : 
‘eanals aad (reaches, which requite 
be cleaned out, and the dykes care 
ited. The word tendered “font,” is 
‘by some to have been uwed metaphori- 
to denote latour ; and the force of the 
inom would then be, that Figyp wax wa- 
by labour, while Canaan did not require 
sftificial means to make it fruitfal. The 
for, however, it must be remembercd, was Ite 
Pally used tn conduct the streams of water, which 
it more impresive, Many suppose that 
the diging aad cleaning of ennate, ur the por- 
powmn of irrigation, wax among the * hard hand- 
wae, in mortar, and in brick,” with which the 
lives of the feractiten were made titter in Egypt: 
if no, it oust have heen a grout sututfuction to 
them to know that no auch manual lator way 
Pequited in Palestro, and the pomt of the com. 
parivan must have been very emphatic 

‘This grand feature in the landscape of Feypt 

; demands particular notice. The vatioas brunc! 
‘of the Nile buve their mac in whe hygh fonds north 
of the Rquator, and fuwing through Aliyninnia 
and other regione weatward of it) meet in. the 
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{thet explored point of itx peincupal branch, enters 
the Mediterranean by several mouths, which form 
the Deka of Egypt. Ina distance of 1.380navucal 
tailew from the itouth of the ‘Tacaxne to the Det- 

Nile dove not revive a single tributary 
gtteam ; which Humboldt remarks ia a solitary 
{inotance 1m the hydrographic hutory of the globe. 
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Egypt, ate overflowed ; and : 
was but alarge river, rises like asea, end 
ite blessings over the face of an extensive 






crease till the autumnal 
firmed hy the reports of 


travellers, Ac- 
cording to Pocoeke, the river began to increase 
at Cairo, in 1714, June 30 ; in 1715, July 1; in. 


1798, June 20, So precisely is the stuj 

‘operation of ita inundation calcalated, says Bruce, 
that on the 25th of September, only three days 
after the sutummnal equinox, the Nile is ly 
found st Cairo to be at ite highest, and 0 
diminish every day after. It would appear, then, 
(hat the river begins to swell in June, bat the 
eae is pot rapid nor remarkable till arly in July 3 
thot the greatest rise is attained shout the au 
tummal equines, and the waters remain upon the 
same level until the middte of October ; and that, 
after the, the subsidence ix ety seosble, sud the 

il 











Jowent pont ia reached in April. , 
The swell of the river varies it different parte 
of the channel, ipper Egypt, it is from 


thirty to thirty-five feet; ut Cairo, it is abont 
twenty-three fevt ; whilst in the northern of 
the Letts it docs not exeved four feet, which is 
owing to the urufiviat chunnels, and the breudth 
‘of the mundation. The four feet of inerease is, 
however, a5 recjuisite to the fertilisy of the Delta, 
an the twenty-three or thirty feet, and uy 
thewtere erie 
An the riches of Fore depended on the inun- 
dation of the Nile, all’ the circumstances and dif- 
ferent degrees of its ineresse have beea carefully 
considered ; and by a long series of regular ob- 
drvations, imade during many years, the inun- 
dation itelf discovered What kind of barcest the 
emnuing yrar was Hikely to prodace. The kings 





increases were marked ; ' 
tnd from thence notice was given to all the rest‘ 
of Egypt : the inhabitants of which keww by that * 
wueaDs, what they might expect from 
Seater he Nu ots ce Byes | 
a pear the towne 
‘ade for that * 
same custom is, to this day, obnerved 
Grand Cairo. a the coatt of 8 monyuc 
mands » pillar, on which are marked the 
‘of the Kue's inerense ; and the public 
ign daly in all pares af the exty 
‘be tribute 
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probably about mc. 1320. From this, however, 
it would not appear that the increase of the soil 
| Was 80 ‘as some author imagine. Dr. 
Shaw estimates this incrrase at rather more than 

| afoot in a century, and he observes that Fgypt 
mat kare Toety-one feet eight inches uf 
from this cause he 

of time, the river will oot 
its benks, and that Exypt, 
fertile, will become one of 
in the universe, But 
Bot well foanded. There 1 in 
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elevation 
siemonerated by the ancient 
moentioned by Strabo, 


a ke rear intraarea, 
‘water now rises, when at ied 
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great labour, 
‘in different ages, cut & vast number of trenches 
and canals in every part. ‘These canals are not 
‘opened till the river has attained a certain height, 


contribute to the reece of the Delta, 
distribution of the rtream has alwaya been sub- 
ject to minute and distinct regulations, the neces- 
sity for which aisy be estimated from the common 
‘statement, that scarcely @ tenth part of the water 
of the Nile reaches the sa in the Brot 
months of the inundation, Daring the inun- 
dation, the whole coumtry appears like a eeties of 
and rewrvoirs ; and it is not merel) = 
suturation of the ground, but the deposit 
whi place during the overflow, that ew = 












Tavourable tu the agriculture of Eyypts The al- 
ial matter annually brought down and depo- 
ited by the Nile, is estimated . Shaw os 


equal to a one hundred and twentieth part of the 
volume of water which it pours into the sem 
This soil contains principles so friendly to vege- 
tation, that it is used for re in thone pinces: 
which have not beea adeq efited by the 
other band, where the 
le mingle 
sand with it to diminiwh ite strength. Asevomas 
the waters have retired, cultivation commences ) 
and where the soil has been sufficiently inundated, 
very little labour is demanded, “The sed is sown 
in the mointened suil, and vegetation aud harvest 
follow with such rapidity, aa to allow & pucces 
sion of crups wherever water can be commanded. 
‘At what period the systera af irrigatiog the 
Dela of Egypt by cauals drawn from the Nile 
and its branches coramenced, it ix impossible 
now to deteruine, The Eyyptinns ascribe ite 
invention to Oniris and Sesustrin, Oniris, say 
they, inelosed the river on both sides with mrong 
dyker, and erected sluicew in rere, places for 
letting out the waters upon the Beclds us they bad 
nivd of it, ‘The probability in, that as the de- 
and for agrieuitural produce would increase 
3 the idea of increasing the 
ible quantity would 
hanking the river, and 
rhout the whole 
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riety 
of drawing cunalx from it througbout 
bevadth of the cauntry. Aud this would be done, 





not iu the reign of ope prince, but in set 
crmmve Reigns, 

‘The influence of the Nile upan the condition 
oanery com only be ate 


and sppearunce of the 
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is 90 mot pleasant and nutritive in the work, Why 
fe ate not enjoyed in the wide expanse | it should be 30, not conotive, but he: 
testion. Contrasting the country st such a | stater nach to be the case; and be relates that 


seavon with its inhabitants, the language of the } the mn priests refrained from giving it © 
poet say be wloptrd, ‘who said of the inle and | their bull-god Apis on account of its fattening 
She natives of Crylon, with beautiful simpli- | properties. 
Savary, in his “Letters on Egypt,” says, 
a8, 


in 
a note, that Ptolemy Phil parr hs 
# A man cannot.” ayn De Bruyn, in bis Tra- 


ela,” help observing the admirable providence | could drink, (Athenarud3) that the kings 
of God towanis this country, who sends, at 8 

fixed sexsan, such great quantities of rain in 
Fibiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a} Ezy 





4 Beery pronpect pleat, 
EN inky nnn ese" — Hee. 








shower of tain scarcely ever fills ; and who, by 
that micans, causes the most barren soil to be- 
‘cote the richeut and mont fruitful country in the 
universe,” 

‘The Exyptiane did not look at this wonderful 
circumstance in such a pure and Christian light 
Feeling their entire dependence on the Nile, and 
prone hy nature, like thy rest af mankind, to took 
tom y causes ruber than to the infinitely 

maid good God, from whom all blessings wre 

ively the Egyptians were. led to deify their 
Nile. “Heliodoras says id ai 

honours to this river, uid Fe 

of their gods, They declared him to be the rival 

of heaven, siner he Waterel the country without 

the eid of clouds and rain.” ‘The priests of 

told Herodotus, that one of their kings, 

. tbe non of Sesoutris, was struck blind by 

vr god for an act of imnpivty : that, at a 

tne when thy innadaion had mivn to the extra 

ordinary height of mare than cighteen cubits, o 

violent storm of wind having. aroen, which 

FEetY Agiated the waters the Ling, with 2 Fol- 

b temerity, took » javeiin i his hand, and flung 

the niidit of the: foaming billows, for which 

be waa inmedintly seized with pain in, bie 












principal fixtival of this imag: 
Bho stouoer woltice, when the inundation ecms- 
hich season, by # cruel idolatroas 


menoed ; at wh | and fertile part of Egypt. But is it at all pro- 
Tita, the Egyptians sacrificed rd-hoired persons, | bable that a king of Egypt would have taken the 
Preipally breigacrs, 10 Typhoa, or the ‘very best part of his territory from his own nae 
Enid to preside over tempesis, ut Busines, Helio- | tive subjects to give it to strangers, and these, 
polis, ete., by burnis then alive, aud soattering | too, a wandering race of herdsmen, hitherto ec- 
‘their sehes in the air for the good of the people. customed only to traverse with their cattle the 
‘Bryant infers the probability shat these victims | deserts and uncultivated of the east * 
‘were chosen from among during | But, notwithstanding thas it would 

their residence in i 





«Concerning the situation of 


blind for ten year. ‘The: but have withat ade it impossible for them- 
‘was at | selves to ascertain the truth by convagring in the 





yptians are the 
waiet of the Nile in 
when it is old with the same pleamure that we 
do old wine, (Aristides Rhetur.) The same au- 
thor also bears his own testimony to the agree- 
able qualities of the watet of the Nile. He saya, 
“The waters of the Kile, also, lighter, softer, and 
more agreeable to the faste than any I know, 
srvatly influence the health of the inhabitants. 
‘All antiquity acknowledges their excellence; and 
the people certainly drink them with a kind of 
avidity without being ever injured by the quan- 
tity. Being lightly impregnated with nitre, they 
are only a gentle apcrient to those who take them 
to excess.” Maillet is more enthusiastic in his 
description of the Nile water ; affirm 
when a stranger drinks it for the first time, it 
seems Tike a drink prepared by art, qnd that 
it is among waters what champagne is 
wines, 


THE LAND OF COMIEM. 


‘With reference to this of Egypt, so 
brated in the sacred Pafichaolis Pomarks » 
‘the land of Goshen, 
authors have maintained very different opinions ; 


ition of ‘a6 the most beautifid 





this’ Tearned 
Goshen was, and whether it was a ti 
an been satinfactorily chown that 
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‘tores 

which lay on the eastern border of the Delta, 
Eastward of the river, the land of Goshen appears 
to have stretched into the desert, where the no- 
mand a might find eustenance for their 
Socks. In some places it may have extended in 
this direction to the Gulf of Sues. Thus defined, 
the land of Goshen included a quantity of fertile 

answering to Joseph's deseription of it, 

In the territory of the tribe of Judah, there wax 
another Goshen; and jt was probably #0 called 
from being, like the Goshen of Egypt, a district 
chiefly appropriated to posture. 


TEE CLIMATE OF EG\PT, 


| 


1a ill be sen fom the forego paren, that 
in an eminent degree the three 

elements of fertility—water, soil, and warmth, 

‘Without the intter blessing. the former two would 

betlarcad Tittle avail, ine cle of Ey Pt 
greater part of the yenr, is 

tment talubeious. The 

‘wind, however, which blows in Apel and 

oppressive snd unhealthy. ‘T' 

from the soil, also, after 


z 


Ikhamyeen, or hot south 

May, 
exhalations: 
the inundation, render 





auremely try. Bot this dryness causes an ex- 
cessive quantity of dust, which is peculiarly an- 

in Lower Egypt, in 
winter, is from 50° to 6u° m the 





THE PRODUCTIONR OF Suter. 
Under this section of the “ Physical History off 
SATA” & wil be suflciens to treat only of some 


‘principal plants indi to wd 
the Eoumdanct of corn itprotacel, oP" 


Linen.—This is an annual, and bas 
deen cultivated time immemorial for ite 
textile fibres, which arc spun into thresd and 


woven into cloth, It has a tem, from = 
hot and a ball 0 two feet highs and it pots forth 
a blue flower, which is succecded by 
containing ten flat oblong 
Jour, from whence an oll is procured, which ie 
used hoth in mannfactates and painting. We 
learn from Seriptare, that Egypt was anciently 
celebrated for the production and manuficture 
of inn from this plan. It was one of the planta 
which the plagne of hail destroyed. See Exod. 
iz. 31. The fine linen which wus composed n. 
flax is also spoken of in acrcral passages, Jo~ 
seph was arrayed in“ vestures of fitic linen” 
when he interpreted Pharaoh's drwam, Gen. xli, 
42; and Solomon nuhes inention of é in the 
book of Proverbs, (\ii.16,) ‘The prophet Jeaiuh 
also speaks of dione that worked in“ fine ux” of 
Egypt. (xix, 9:) and Fzchicl, equinerating the 
luxuries of Tyrux, sayn, 








** Bie linn with brabiered wm Per 
‘Was that which thoit apreadest forth to bu thy sail.” 
‘Meek, xavil. 7. 


To the same effcet ancient authors write. 
Heroclotis mays, that, wroaght intoinner garments, 
it constituted ‘the ‘principal drow of the is 
habitants, and the priexts never put on any ather 
kind of clothing, The mummy chests, ale, 
which ocear in the ancient tomb of Egypt in 
large quantities, and of many different quulitien 
‘and patterns, appear, upon examination, to be 
made with flax. tn the ancient tombs, moreover, 
whieh are found in the nrighbourbood of all the 





great cities of Egypt, the culeafe aud manufheture 
telex inn eery common aubet ofthe pelntiags 
with which their sides are covered; and it ia clear 





that the Jews derived their fine stuffa from Frype, 
and that from the variety of terma emplo 
fabrics of different qualities, and htt Py 
preciated hy forvign nations, were 

i ne anufacture of finz, 
indeed, te still carried on in that 


the Egyptian loom, The to 

i country, the 
articles of which are represented as heing of the 
most beautiful texture, and so finely spun that 
the threads are with difficulty observed. There 
appear to bave been two kinds of flax, the 
Abestinum and the Bysmus, Pliny holds the 
former in the higest estimation, and notices 
a remarkable peculiar to itvelf, that of 
‘being incombustible; but this partakes of the 
fabulous, an error which too frequently mara the 
Pages of ancient writerr, This author says of 
‘the Byssus,‘that the dress and the ornaments 
were made of it, and this may bave been the 
material of which “ the fine linen with broidered 
work” was composed, at mentioned by the pro- 
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by its cluster of elegant little spiker, om 
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aa to give them the 
7. That vowels were made of thin mate- 





fane writera also: Pliny notices “ships made of 
PapyTue and the equipments of the Nile." 

feeds,— Thin plant, of which thete are many 
varieties, appara fo bave grown in. immense 
quantitive on the banks of the Nile. Hence it is, 
in connexion with the well known fragility of 
Yeeds in guourwl, that they were adi by the 
‘Assyrian yencral to rymbalize the Layptt 
tion, “Now, behold, thou trustest upon the staff 
of this bruised reed, even apon Egypt, on which 
if's man }eao, it will go into his hand, and 
itr eo is Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that 
fra on bi,” & Rings, xviii 1, See also, Exch. 
xxix, 6,7, 

The Cucumber. — This well-known fruit is men- 
tloved in Seripture, Numb. xi, 5, as a portion of 
the diet which the Israelites enjoyed vo freely in 
Egypt, und over the loss of which they mourned 
av they pacsed through the wilderness. That 





cibrallus, 


maki 
into bundles, and tying theta togetier is sec of 


country, indeed, as Well ax Arabia, produces | 
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‘occasion for water than if they were to live on 
more substantial food in this burning climate, 

Gorlc.~ Dincoriden says that gettics encieatly 
grew in Egypt, and that they were both eaten 
nd worshipped; a circumstance to which Juve~ 
nal has alluded in one of his satires, 
“How 

Baker as ef menvier Mat too 

'Tis rmortal sin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of yortic sacred power. 

nation eure, and blest abodes, 

‘Where every garden is o'errun sith yodv!"—Daroas, | 

Herodotas, moreover, axterts, that on the 
pyramid in Egypt there was an inecription whi 
Fecorded the expense of onions, radishes, leeka, 
and garlic, which the workmen had conmumed 
during its erection; namely, 1,600 talents of il- 





iis Keown, 








“+ Heaney nevwe press, the anered fewer of Psat, 
‘And wholaeeee patie erowird the eav'y meet” 


Hasselquist says that 
in Egypt froma henoe 
grew there anciently. Bat euch an argapent 
by no means sound: for in the physical history 

pur own couniry, plants might be sdduoed 
whieh were formerly eulivated hie 
*" rok Hocecltitepehing of hie 
that the karrat, of leek, which je the alls 


sud the Levant in the | ram of Linnmas, is surely ane of those 


after which the Israelites repined; for it has 














fptie doce not now grow * 
questions whether it 
is 











fond of onions, and the Arabs have s childish 
ion for them. Travellers also mention, that 
‘m Greece and Africa raw onions are excellent. 


Dr. Bae a states 
ing them in ys 
and stewing theso wich ll and azrile 
makes a pottage of m chocolate colour ; 


St. In Syria, they are cain sher bring been 
; ! aa 





“ yellowiah,"and the “lentil of Provence.” 
‘Beans—In ancient times, according to Hero- 
dotas, the bean was held in abhorrence by the 


at Pre. 
‘no inconaiderable part of the diet of the 
. Shaw states, that 
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wimilar, it is ny to the “ red pottage” for | thernsel 
which Esau wold birth-right, Gen. xxv. 30 
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selves with these beautiful clusters of fragrance; 
to adorn their apartments with them; to carry 


them to their bath; to hold them in their hand; | 


in a word, to perfume their persons with them. 
‘They attach to their posession, which the mild- 
ness of the climate, and the facility of culture 
— ted them, o value oo i they 
would wi a] it exclusively to 
Aves ne ey wuffer with iny xd 
Christian women and Jewesses to veriake of it 
with them, ‘The same importance 
‘deen attached to this species of plant io 
timer. See Sol, Song, iv, 14. 
Aloe soccotrina.—This tree gro 
of Soccotora in Egypt, of which it 
It bears the reputation of 
aloes. When old, it has a round stem, three or 
four feet high ; leaves of 2 sword form, a foot and 


half’ fe z ha 
a ate tka od rd, 





to have 
ancient 





and it at the collected in clus- 
ters at the top of the stem; aod red flowers 
‘ipped with green, borne in closers on tll stalks, 
which rise erect from among the leaves, 
Cummein.—Thin in an umbelliferous plant of 
Syria, and 





ive properties. The 
wre abot a foot igh, ‘aad fs very lite 
As the seeds are suspended by deli- 
cate threads, like the nigelia, when ripe they may 
be readily removed. 

Colanes aromatices—Thia in a species of eane 
‘hich is sweet seeuted, and which fo 
Egypt, Jades, Syria, Arabia, and The 





























jifies the Shy flower ;” the chief 
‘ersians bearing that name for 
excallency.  Heace three leaves, in 
the erms Of Frunce, piety, Justice, and 


tree. This tree, the fleur syca- 
mores ob botanists, is celebrated im Palestine, 
Egypt, and Abyninia, to the present day. It is 
a wide-apreading tree, attains a considerable 
height, and exhibits a truak of large dimensions, 
ate bulky diverging Toots deep into the 
coil. Its fruit seems to have been an important 
article in the dict of the ancient Egyptians ; for 
the prulmist, recording in holy song the plagues 
wherewith God bad visited that people, mays, 
™ Me destroyed their aycamore trees with frost,” 
‘Pea, xxviii 47, Travellers infurm us, indeed, 
that it constitates the greater part of the diet 


Suna, which vj 
city of tho 











of the e of Egypt at the day. 
Give them a piece often, a couple of ayenneré 
and a jug of water from the Nile, and they 


think themselves well regaled. ‘The wood of the 
jeamore ‘haa obi igh reputation for dur- 
ty, motwinhesaning ite porous and. spongy 
appourunce, This has orixe® from the circum 
mance thar the coffins of the Exypti i 











from this faet for its 
Bruce, however, affirms, that 
Dduried in his 
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well known, being cultivated in our own coun- 
try to « considerable degree of perfeetion, 10 
need description. 


The Pomegranate.—The pvnica granatvm, or 
Pomegranate tree, in its native state, is a lowly 
shrub, about eight or ten feet in height, ex- 
tremely bushy and covered with thorns: when 
cultivated, however, it is nearly twice that sine, 
more especially in the south of Earope. The 
flowers difer in different varieties, and while the 
fruit of the wild plant is only about the sige of 
8 walnut, that of 





promived land, Deut. viii 8. 
The Date Fuln.—This tree is an ever-green, 
and, to attain perfection, it requires hot olimate, 
somewhat ni- 
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ical climates does not d¢ it, | cassio of Pliny. It is mentioned by Prosper 

‘Of thoes Alpinus under the vame of culoas. Raw 

which verge oa the frigid xone. In Eayy: sent day it is called eddow, and the inundated 

where the climate 7 of the Nile luce an abundance 

feeped inthe suse year one fo She ig from | Is root ix also the of numbers both in 

sown in the autuma, and one in the antumn | East and West Indies, and in the South 
from seed sown in the spring. This explains a | Islands. 


| 
i 
i 
i 
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FER 


passage in Scripture, which speaks of the de- |  Holcus sorghum.— This plant, which in Latin 
straction of this plant in one of the ten plagues, | is called Milcum, » name which points to 6 stalk 
Exod, ix. 31, $2. Cotmmentators are generally | bearing a thousand grains, 2 to have been 
agreed that this event happened in March : the | known in the eurly ages of the world fa the 
first ctop of barley was therefore nearly ripe, | countries hordering upon Egypt, and we may 
and the fax ready to gather ; but the wheat and | safely conclude that it was known in that eoun- 
the rye sown in spring were not sufficiently ad- | try also. It is now extensively cultivated there, 
vanced in growth to be injured. This is con- | and three harvests are obtained in one year. In 
firmed by the testimony of modera travellers, | the countries south of Egypt it is frequently to 
Dr, Richardson, writing in Bert in the early | be met with, from sixteen t twenty fect in 
part of March, ‘ayt, "The barley and flax are height and whest being almost unknown ther, 
how advanced ; the former is in the ear, and the man and hesst subsist chiefly upon it, In 
Intter is bolled, and it seems to be about this sea- | Egypt, it forma part of the diet of the 

son of the yest that God brought the plague of | cluswa But that which forms the chief food of 
thunder and hail upoa the Egyptians, to punish | the Egyptians in, what it has beer from the re- 
the guilty Pharsoh, who had hardened bis pre- |-motest period of time, hread-comn. 

‘sumptuons heart sgainst the miracles of Onni- | — Wheat—We learn from the interesting history 


! of Joseph, as well as from the narrative of the 
Rye—It is uncertain whether the Hebrew | ten plagues, that Egypt was fainous in those 
Kuseneth, which occars Exod. ix. 32, and which | days for this epecies of grain. Some, indeed, 
ia there spoken of as naciently growing in Egypt, | point out that country as the of wheat; 
Gignifies rye. *Most commentators contend that | and, as the earliest niention of it is connected | 
it was opel, which the word is usually rendered in| with that country, and it might have extended 
other versions, No plant, however, bearing this | from thence to the ixlands of the Mediterran 
name gtowsnow in Egypt ; and asthemodernstate | and to Greece and her colouies, the coujectare 
of agrcaltare in that country affords no dain to | in probable . 
asi us in onr conjectures ou the ancient agri- matchless wealth of Egypt arose from ite 
ly 


Li 


7 to have been rye a8 spelt corn, which, even in an almost universal * 
. Shaw supposes that rice is the grain in- | enabled it to support neighbouring natious, ax 

tended by the original, and cites Pliny as affirm- { did under Joseph's wise administration. In later 
ing wai the ofyra of the an- | ages, it was the vast granary of Rome and Con- 
cents. Hostel Rowever, sates that the | etantinople. A cal war raised sgainst St. 
‘Egypisns learced cultivation of rice under | Athanasius, charging with having threat- 
‘the caliphe, ened to prevent in future the importation of 
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is i 
' fally Mlastrated by et 4 
tremity to 1 bys | sage wherein : 
eminence exig of tan Prine, om. ef] Apries, thus :-— 
he generous) to it,“ The Egyptiane, 
says he, “ who ploried that they mecded neither | “ ebol, 1 am eranat the, Phar 
[mala hbeeherl--rgnea narfisin hea eel ne SI Sa Bois ioe vay aT have 
+ eri Tidh de uses troican cosutrivs of the ‘ 
, World, were cosdemned toan unexpected drought peree - 
|| apd a fetal sterility, from the greatest part of this prin ity and 
their ‘being Tet un ndations 
E ing 


no 
to Wing the melancholy news to Rome ; sod one 
| would have imagined that thix misfortune had. 
befallen them only to display with greater lustre 
gooduess of 


a oe OF acareity wete entirely at 
it own disposal. But we now huve returned the 
bis own harvests, and given lum tack the 


eel by their own experience, that 
‘necessary to us, and sre anty our 


ever forget that we can do without thea, 
Province had been ruined, had it 
chains! i 


Xgypt somtsined thirveen rail 
















‘Constantine against 
bis eapital city could 
armen induced the plemty. 
@ care of | though at such a distance from us, yet 20 
nursing served only to let them foel the sdvan- 
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some- ‘bat never more glory upon ms 

the most ten, content with this proof of the ‘* 
that Jo- patience, and the prine's gen , Testore for 
years had | ever back to Egypt its ancient 
lity, should | The reproach of this ancient to the 
to adept Egyptians for their vain regard to the inunda- 
aRCDCY 


tions of the Nile, points out one of their i 
characteritie "and. wloch 1 ‘tad bent 








the effecta of this inundation hed heen owing to 
nothing but his own care and labour, or thove of 
hus predecessors, and not, as in reality they were, 


ich employed @ courier 


grew anciently in Egypt, at the present day the 
following are suecesstully cultivated in that coun~ 
try: winter plants, which are sown after the 
inundation, and reaped in about three or four 
months after ; peas, vetches, lupins, clover, cole~ 
seed, Icttuce, poppy, and tobacco: summer plants, 
which are raised by artuicial irrigation, by means 
of water wheels, and other machinery; Indian 
carn, sugar cum, cotton, indige, and madder. 
Rice is sown in the spring, and gathered in Oc- 
tober, chietly neur Lake Menzalch, Fruit trees, 
wluch grow movtly in gardens aear the principal 
towns ; the mulberry, and Seville orange, which 
apricots in May ; peaches and 

apples, pears, and caroobs at the 
grapes at the beginning of July ; 
figs in July ; prchly pears at the end of July ; 
ranutes and tenons in August ; citrus me- 

dies iu September 5 in October ; and 
sweet lemons and banana in November. Some 
of these punts may hure grown anciently io 

wheagn to 


Fagot, bat there is no data 
‘on assertion, 


‘evar. It was 
‘opinion, that our city 
provisions drawn from 
prowd nation boasted, 
they nevertheless fid 
uy means of their nver, 


Let the Ruyptians be, 





that their shipe do wat 
wision we stand in pewd 
they owe wx. And let 







do without us This 
‘The [yy ptiane, 


18 be trae, that fo his day 





_ Baypt was proverbial for its riches, See Exodus 
zi 955 Back. sani 18.5 Heb xi 26, Tia 
arose partly from its fertility, from its 
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aesive, with iron hammers break the rockin 
pieces, an a numl narrow passages, 
Sot running in wtmaight lines bet folowing the 
direction of the vein of gold, which is ax regu 


lar in ita couree as roota of & tree. 


workmen have lights fastened on their forchcad, 
the aid of which they 
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‘There ia no information as to when they were 
first discovered, but it may be supposed that the 
mines were worked at the earliest periods of the 
Egyptien monarchy. The total of their annual 
: is said by Hecatwas to have beru re- 
‘corded in a temple founded by a monarch of the 
18th dynasty, He also notices an immense sum 
produced anaually from the silver mines of 
which amounted to 3,200 myriads of mine, each 
of which was 1 lb. 402, 6 dwt English weight. 
In 5 sculpture of Thebes, alno, Osymandas is re- 
Py dedicating to the deity the gold and 
Silver he asunually received mines 
throughout 


i 


from the 
af Egypt, which in silver alone amounted 
$0 this enormous sum. 

Besides theve mines, there were othera of 
copper, ad, iron, and emeralds, all of which 
wore valuable, These mines still exist in the 
deserts of the Red Sea. The same districts also 
abound in sulphur, which was most probably 
made use of by the ancient Egyptians, 
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CHAPTER I. 
TOPOGRAPIICAL HISTORY OF KOYPY 


Im ancient times, Egypt comprehended a 
number at cites, "Herodotus relates, ‘oSeeds 
‘that under Amasis, who lived about 570 yrars 
zc, there hed asi inhabited cities in cia 
country. Diodorus, however, with more 

ment and esution, caleulates 16,000 large at oe 
‘and towns; and states that, under Ptolemy Fos 

amounted to upwards of 30,000, a num 

elenemaived even atthe period when be 
wrote, about 44 years 3.c., when the population 
of Egypt was reduced from seventeen to thirteen 
millions of inhabitants, According to Theocritus, 
the number of towns, st an enrlier period, was 
53,839; he may here, however, include some of 
the neighbouring provinces helonging to 

15 be comprebends Ethiopia, Libya, Syria, Ara 
bis, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Caria, and Lycia, within 
the dominions of Ptol:my Thiledelpius Other 
‘snthors may also occasionally have extended the 
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Diospoti 
devotion 
ways, that it has bocn imintaken!y supposed that 
the term Amon, or Amoun, denctes Ham, the 
irre coarse gee 

ita real eyqosfication is * “ 
te ‘led AGI | briek. 


known Gon.” Sec Acta xvin. 23. The 
name of this city, Thebes, 
from Thebed, 


a 


f 


‘worship of Jupiter Amun, And such was No; 
for 


the Septongunt rendery it, Esch. xxx 15, by 
is, * The city of Jove,” on account of ite 
‘to the worship of Jupiter. Dr. Hales 





S Veracity,” whcocy the Lord is sy 
God of truth,” Deut, xxxii, 4. Plato 


say iat the acre so avast creative 
Power supreme among the Ej 

Ranma 
“hidden.” ‘This 
God: * Why aakent thou thus after any name, 
teeing it is weret?” Judy. xii, 14; and it oc: 
coords with the inscription on the tewiple of Neith, | the 


and Plutarch, that the term signified 


‘was alio an epithet of the true 


* Wadom,” at Sais, in Lower Egypt, au re- 


corded by Platarch: 


MALL THAT HATH BERN, AND If, AND WILL BE; 
MY YRIL KO MORTAL YET UNCUVERED, 


MY oFfurnina to THE BON. 
This 
oe 
to the incompre 
Delng, 
was ayled by the Exyptians Sroine agneston, 
smeaning *darhnrws that cunnot be 5 


. explain the anciewt aphorism, 
id ia a wells” ag prumarily relating 

thenaible asture of the Supreme 
“the only true God.” John xii. 3 who 





the “Athenian, Agnortw Thcon, ” 

recian 
‘was prohably denved 
“an ark," like Noah 


: : from ite advantageous sitoation for trade, 
ETS, daa mating every alee | tad Sect hoes Tact the 


ans was called | of 





wealth i derived 
survived 
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Bat _we not only Jeara from 
that Thebes was one of the miost 
in days of yore; Soripture bear testimony to 
vame fact, There is a striking peamge in 
Nebum, Si: ¢ 10, wherein thee i sn implied 
couaparison between No, or ana Nine 
uh an apparent preference given to the forte 
‘The prophet interrogates Nineveh thus: 
“ -Art thou better than populous Xo, 


‘That nas situate amung the rivere, that had tho waters 
Found about s, 


Fampare was the ea, and ber wall was from the 
wea 


owerhl cites 


And then in the next verse he says, 
* Bticopiaand Egy pt were her strength, abd it was infinite ™ 


How strong and great Thebes was, history 
ts existing monuments testif i 
called * 


{ron may be inferred from its popu- 
ous” io comparison with the ity Nineveh, 
a8 well as from theaccomntsof'as eSekt. Thest 
accounts differ greatiy, but D’Anville, analysing 
the various stawments, deduces that its circuit 
‘as equal to twenty-seven Roman miles, being an 
‘extent to which few i 





about 26,020 pounds 
} Of gold, and 2,300 talents, or 199,518 pounds 
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‘Sais of their residence. 

‘The wealth and the glory of Merphis are 
spoken of by most sncient writers ; but: i 
the dete Htde or nothing ia recorded med N rh 
is 80 utterly waste, sccording to the prediction 
the prophet, Jer. xlvi 19, that the deficiency 
cannot be supplied from existing remains, es at 
‘Thebes. Ite magnificent temples are, however, 
mentioned, particularly those of Apis and Vulcan 5 
and Diodorus describes the city ax about 130 
stades, or between seventeen wnd eighteen miles, 
in circumference, ‘There are, moreover, retaina 
of @ different and not lous eriking kind, which 
denote iteancient grandeur, ‘These wre the 
this for the sitestion of Memphis, reanrded aa 
near Metrahenny, is central with rempeet to 
these far-famed structures, being as it were inthe | 
amidst of them ; and it in to be observed, that 
ancient historians usally considered the pyramide 
ax pertaining to Memphis. Other monuments 
mating the city iteelf, nave that of the mounds, 
a few fragments of grunite, some substruction, 
and 0 colossal statue of Hamanes x1, there are 
bone ; so completely has the prediction of its 
desolation been accomplinhed. This devolation is 
‘the more remarkable when we consider thet the 
glory of Memphis was only impaired by the 
devastations of the Persians, and that when 
eclipsed by Alexandria it continued to be the 
second city of Egypt, on recorded by Strabo, end 
that about as late mx the time of ‘our Saviour, 
‘The Arabian geographer, Abulfeda, notices, in- 
deed, in the fourteenth century, the extensive 
remsins of Menf, 38 still evincing the sucient 
‘important ee ot ae mecraed r- Bus, then 
‘appear to have been em in the ereation 
sie sare rp maern cities | wl have arisen in ae 

where Memy i or to bave 
4 gradually covered by the encroaching rands 
of the desert, or the allavions of the Nile, #0 that 
nothing now remains of ell ita glory but that 
described. 































the village of Metrahenny, on the western ‘bank 
of the Nile, On thie spot there are indications 
of extensive ruins in the form of mounds, chan- 
nels, and blocks of granite, many of which are 
covered with sculptures and hierngtyphics, and 
‘which are considered, in the lacality, to form the 
remains of Menf, or Memphis, the royal reat of 
the Pharaohs, 


‘We have seen, in the article Thebes, that Mem- 
pis superseded that city as the capital of Egypt. 

‘o explain this, we would observe, that Egyptian 
traditions, as preserved by the Greek historians, 
Upper Egyps wes the fiat setied sod brought 

was the first settled an 

tile etfaion, ‘From thence camer pos 
cweded into Middle and Lower Egipt, which 
became the parents of other colonies, till the 
‘whole was settled. The principal of theve colo- 
nies, it would , soon assumed or acquited 








ments below the Thebais, as the seat of such s 
tate or kingdont, According to Herodotas, it 
was founded by Monet, the first king of Egypt, 
who turned the channel of the river, and baile the 
city in the ancient bed, where the strait betwcen 
the Arshian and Libyan mountains ix narrowest. 
‘This statement, in the opinion of many travellers, 
in corroborated by the aétual appearance of the 
fiver at the spot where, according ¢o thi histo. 








ian, the stream was “dyked off ;” namely, at 
100 stades, or about twelve miles, above. Syene was the most soathern city of the 
that above Thebsis, bordering on Nubia. By the prophet 


Ezekiel, the whole extent of Egypt, from north 
to south, is described as 

“From the tower of Syens even unto the border of Etht- 
opis,” Eeex, xxix. 10; 2x3. 6, 








the Nile, which occur above this place, and 
the dfn migaion of the river, frm 8 na, 
‘tural boundary line ; 60 




















‘which nature has a0 well fortified, xeems ill treated 
man. Hardly anything was to be meen but 
vast remains of the old town of Ryene, with 
ined-built walls and hovels on every side, Rocks, 
forming islands, were in the middle of the stream, 
upon which shrubs were growing, ‘The scene 
together wan wild and forlorn, In the distance 
appear high mountazns, of masses of stone, with 
trees com, and erga of ret beight, extending 
‘w the water's edge." removal of the town 
waid to have occurred 4,0. 1403, in comse- 
ywence of «plague, which destroyed 21.000 of 
inhabitants, from which fect the reader may 
discern the ancient and also the comparatively 
modera importance of the town, 


Th 


ALEXANDRIA. 


‘This renowned city of Egypt owed ite origin 
to Alexander the Great, win dosing hie visita 
that country, (about 2.c, 332.3 gase orders for its 
efectiou, betworn the sea and the Mareotic Lake. 
architect was Dinoerates, a Macedonian, 
it wan contained within the pre- 
which are chiefly the work of the 
gman street, about four mies in 
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of ventilation from the north | earth, 

apd and the ne of Phar 

thety was post 
‘de 


mubterrunean aqueducts, to convet 
water to private houses, where, 
tume, it became purified.” Traces of such are 
now found on the site of ancient Alexandria, 
‘The city of Alexnndria was divided into’ five 
quarters, but neither the limits nor the names of 





the site of the obelishs, and the eastern or Ro- 
setts gate. This part contained also the museum. 
‘The part called Rhcotis, which ordered on 
port Eurostes, contained ‘the temple of 
Nerapis, which, after the establichment of Chris- 
Ganity, ‘was a gricvous offence to the Christians, 
and as such was destroyed by Theophilos, the 
patriarch of Alexandria, a.p. 390, by permigsion 
of the emperor Theodosius. 

The city of Alexandria was embellished by the 
Piolemies with the spoils of the more ancient 
towns of Egypt, and it continued to receive ac- 
cesnons and itaprovements for several centuries. 
At one period of tine it was the rial of Rome 
in magnitude, and the greatest commercial 
atthe carth. Like Tyie of old, t was the point 
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thet animal ‘being, as we are told 
highly reverenced there. 


spacions of these excay- 
8 narrow 


ations, which in common with the rest, com- 


ae of the Necropolis of Old 
Tmost 
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These formed 
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"The ‘important teeson, that nothing 


earth is enduring ; und 
too 


town, according to Belzoni, measured 1,600 feet | stroy 


‘from north to youth, and 2,000 from cast to west. 


he Exyptian xtyle of archi- 
Exyptian «ty! angry FY 


is 102 feet long. aud 43 wide. 
hich was uncovered by digging, was 
Iptured with well-exceuted figures in joing 
relievo, in the Egyptian style ; 00 the wall biero- 

glypbics were alno ducovered. 
town of Berenice was built or restored by 
Philadeiphus, who calicd it after the 

name of his mother, the wife 
‘The town was very extensive, aud thouzh the 
arbour was neither deep nor spucions, its posi- 
tion in a reocding gulf tended greuily to the 
eatoty of the vesselé lying widun it, or anchored 
in the bay. A road led direet to Coptos, 
ished with the usual stations, or hydreumas ; 
end another, which also went to the emerald 
mines, joined, or rather crossed it, from Apolli- 
nopolis Magna. When Strabo visited Egypt, the 
Myon Hi dcotus to have superseded Bere- 
i r, in the later age of Pliny, 
to its rival" From both 


He says, 
 Ombos and Tentyr, neighbouring towns, of Inte 

Broke into outrage of deep fester'd hate 

A grudge in both ; time out of mind begun, 
‘And mutually bequest) sire to son; 
Religious wpe and pious spleen bred tet 
‘Thin quarrel, which oo long the bigots nursed. 
Each call'd the other's god's senseboes stock, 
His own, drvine; though from the self-anme block. 
‘Owe carver framed them, daffering but in shape; 
‘A serpent this reseinbling, that an ape.” 

Tate's Juveat. 


‘the crocodiles with nets out of the ponds, where 
they were kept as a curiosity, and to show them 
to the people, which they did without receiving 
‘the least Some beve supposed that this 

natural as over the 
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‘and orbe above, which shine with undiminished 
lustre, and move with the same anweatied Tmo 
tion with which they did from the firm date of 
their creation, these enjoymenta are ever fall, 
fresh, and entire; sod they will abide when sun, 
and mcon, and osture itself, shall be empl 
by Providence no more. The righteons 
appear in the eternal city, when the earth and 
os is theres al have been co xe 
‘enjoy one and ever! — 
fo day comsenstraw to the unlimited eteralty of 
God himself, 
“ a place beyond that flaming hill, 
Irom whens the tare thes thn appearioe shod 
beyond al piace, where never IIL 
‘Nor vopure thought was ever harboured : 
Blut eantly hetvee are for ever sali 
‘To Koop an everlasting sabbath's rest 
i whung that ef whch theyre ll pomego' 
. Gites FLerenen. 
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CHAPTER JIL 
HISTORY OF THE POLITY OF EGYPT. 


‘Ture Egyptians attained a high degree of refine 
aan ST texery ce ee toe ‘whole 
Pap Pete arp 
is reece, 
before Athens, 
indeed, 


























office of “ President of the Assemblies” belonged 
exclusively to him, and be superinteoded the 
feaata and fentivals celebrated in honour of their 
false gods. He could proclaim peace and war ; 
hg commanded the armie, and rewarded those 
who deserved his approbation ; and every privi- 
lage seems to have been granted him which did 
20% rte vith the welfare of his coe 
‘sovereign power in Egypt was heres a 
Ta the event of uo heir fa + however, the 
glaims for saccemion were determined by near- 
‘ees of relationship. Queens were not forbidden 
to vndertake the management of affair, and on 
the demise of their husbands, they were allowed 
to anmme the office of regunt.” Bach, at least, are 
mentioned by historians, and introduced snto the 
euuals of Munetho; dat their names do not 2 
pearin the lies of sovereigns seulptured in the 
temples of Thebes and Abydos, In some in- 
stanoe, the kingdom was usurped by & powerful 
pas prizon vi caer lain 2 ght tetas 
opian prince, w! clainiing a right tothe 
crown, or taking advantage ‘of interaal disturb 
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the temple, the laws of the country, 
duties of 2 monarch. In order to preserve his 
dignity, and his morality, it was pro- 
vided that neither slave nor hired servant should 
hold any office about his person, but that the 
children of the pricey r, who were remark- 
able for a refined education, should alone be per- 
mitted to attend him. This measure was dictated 

the persuasion, that no monarch gives way to 

of evil passions, unlees he find 

ready to serve as instruments to his 














gue 
of their master ; 
being in the families of priests as well aa 
the military chiefs, we may infer that they 
with money, and that the right 
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ingly, ings ig cultivated 
this duty, convinced that on this depended both 
the comfort of individuals, and the happiness of 
the state. To assist them in the sdministrntion 
off justice, they selected thirty judges ont of the 
principal cities; as will be seen in a future page. 
Great respect was paid in to the ano- 
parca. They were honoured, indeed, whilet 
living, as so many visi tations 

Deity’; and, afte theit death, lamented for es 
the fathers of their country, "These eentimenta 


that after death their epirite passed into, and 
Decame the animating principle of some heavenly 
body, and consequently they became the object 
of their worship. Thus Thoth, (2nd,) or Hermes 
‘Trismegintus, the thirty-fifth king of Thebes, ix 
said to have been deified, becante he was 


age. 

‘On the death of every Egyptian king, » general 
mouraing was iurituted throughout aff 
seventy-two days; hymns commemorating his 


. A was also 
neither slowed themselves to taste 
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poop 
ther, however, in another page, exunds the nu 
Yer Of conten to five, Teckoning the pastors, 
hustandinen, and artificers, independently of the 
soldiers and priests, Strabo limits 1) to 
three; the puesta, soldiers, and buthandmen: and 
‘Plato divides them into six bodics,—the priests, 
soldiers, attificers, hantemen,* husbandmen, 
Ghepherds : each ‘peculiar art, or occupation, he 
observes, being confined to x certain subdivision 
of the carte, and every one engaged in his own 
branch, without mterfering with the occupation 
of another; aa in India and China, where the 
seme trade or employment is followed in suc- 
ention by father and ton, 
‘From thene statements it will be perceived, 
that the exact number of classer into which the 
lans were divited in uncertain : the most 
Probable inference we can drow fis, 
that there were five distinct castes in Egypt, 
‘with certain subdivisions, 


The Priestly Power. 





Tr has been oven that whea a king was elected 
‘who was not previously of the eacerdotal carte, he 
‘was adopted into that caste, and instructed in its 





\d | was different in different cities, 
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extent and wants of the localii 
tion they held in the state, this author says, 
that they did not constitute the raling 
merely becanse from them were chosen the serv- 
‘ants of the state, but much rather because they 
monopolized every branch of scientific know- 
ledge, which was entirely formed by the locality, 
and had immedinte reference to the wants of 








ete judges, physicians, roothea) 
tecis ; in short, every thing in whi 
cies of scientific know) 


which we discover, that they had private 
pery and etnies exchusive of their oman 


‘The prieets had iam of the eacred book: 
which contained the principles of government, 


as well as the mysteries of divine worship, and 
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the several regions of 1 
‘were divided; that these were the proper objects 
Ee ‘nd popular religion; and that the 


of all 
know! 
of all 
mmunicated 


af the ov rat Gow, the Cnxaron 

was ngervlis to he com 
1 the people, but was to be accreted, 
aud abut up in their murentis, and in them to 
be reveated only orcasiocalls, sod to a fews aad 
thoee few the wise, the learned, and the mighty 
among mankind. 

voter fundamental maxim in the religions 
policy Egypt ‘Was, to propagate, by ever; 
Seath the deetrine of « future ste of ‘ena 

= DECESAATY 61 all 

ie etpecr hee oe 
were dictated by worldly wisdom, for the support 
only of the state, How unlike such are the pure 
doctrines of the gospel! While they form a 
‘broad security for good order in a state, they 
teach mankind the knowledge of the ont trae 
God, and the way of salvabon through a crucified 
Rediemer. 


on the education of the 
—“The children of the pricsts are 

seh different kinds of writing, what iv 
the sacred, and the more genural; and 

they pay great attention to ‘and arith- 
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But the generahty of the common 
learn only from their parenta or relations. that 
which ia required for the exercise of their peculiar 
ions, ax we have already shown; ® few 
only being taught anything of literature, and 
those principally the hotter classes of urtificern” 
In their minute observations rexpecting events 
‘of consequence, Herodotus ‘that 
Egy) excelled all other people; and when 
anything occurs, they put it down in writing, 
TH J articular a to the moe 
wi low it; aud if, in proces of time, 
similar occurrence takes place, they coualde fe 
will be attended with the same results, 


strictest regard to moderati 

they, indeed, lest the body 

upon the soul,” and excess should increase 
man,” that they paid 2 

sttention to the most trifling particulars of diet. 


among | Sunilsr precautions were extended to the deified 


animals; Plotarch says that Apa was not allowed 
to drink the water of the 


Nile, on accoust of its 
‘Their ecoples were not confined to the quan 
‘* The false seirnoe of astrol was created by the 
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pr 
a hgndred stables, each for two hundred horses, 
on the banks of the Nile, between Thebes and 


‘Memphis: and we learn from Scripture, that the 
Hebrew kings obtained their horses, ‘and also 
their chariots, from Egypt. That great atten- 
tion was paid in that country to the breed of 
horses, and that the Egyptians poweswd a vain- 
able breed, appears evident from ther beme 
prized in other countrics, as well a from their 
gona and that horees were extensively ued 
‘both war and tuxury, is confirmed hy the 


testimony of their paintings, and the wnitings of 
ancient historians. 

But notwithstanding this warlike show, the 
i Egypt 








goata, pigs; and 
ae eee eae Ed, 
ial woeans, the exe bring hatched in ovena. 
Diodorus states, that the husbandmen were 
hired to till the emtates of the kings, priests, and 
soldiers, This is confirmed by the Scriptare 
account of the cc-sion of all the landed property 
to the government on the occasion of the famine: 
hence we may conclude, that the husbandmaa 


had no rights in the soil, the richer peasants 
farming the land from the proprietor, while the 
poor were hired as labourers for the cultivation 


‘of fhe ground. The wages paid them ware 
‘riffing, ene sate inet tht the farmer pe 


in general, appears 
land-owner ; but, thore employed in @ 
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poniakumeat wae 
Shepherds, to, 


‘This class or caste among the Egyptians 
cluded pastors, or herdamen, poulterers, 
tea, labourers, servants, ani common people 
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by the king, ¥y were chosen for their 
known + and over them was one, 
distinguished for his knowledge and love of the 


ofarch-judge, They were elected from the prin- 
aa inhabitants of the three cities of Thebes, 
emphin and Heliopolis, and as these cities were 
the chief seats of the priesthood, they were 
oul selected from that body, These fades 
had revenues asi them, to the intent, 
being freed from domestic cares, they might de- 
— their time to the or of the laws. 
maintained by the king's generosity, 
administered to ‘he people, rrtulously. tues 
tice to which they bavea natural right, and which 
gt to be open alike to the rich and the poor. 
"0 guard against surprise, affairs were trank- 
acted by writing in the assemblies of these jadars, 
‘That eloquence was justly dreaded which daz- 
ales the mind, and moves the passions. Truth 
could not be expressed with too much plainness, 
as that alone was to have the sway in judgments, 
and becanse, in that alone, the rich and the poor, 
the powerfil and weak, the learned and the ig- 
norant, were to find relief and security. 
‘The two leading principles of the duty of 
that those who had been 
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and other ancient writers, are briefly these :— 

Wilfal Murder—The witfl murder of 
freeman or slave was punished with denth 5 
the conviction that men onght to he restrained 


i 


to be, that to be the accidental witness of an 
attempt to murder, withoat endeavouring to pre- 
Wepallted by benging pron of ich 

i inability to 
act. With he sane ant they decided tae to 
de present when sny one inflicted in- 
jury on another without interfering, was tanta- 
‘mount to being a party, and be was punishable 
according to the extent of the assault, 

But, {howl the oe were thus inexorable to- 
wards the murderer, the royal tive might 
be exerted in favour of the eulpmit, and the p> 
ishment was sometimes commuted by the king. 

indeed, that Sabaco, daring his 
it 









but, according to the magnitude of 
thet crimes, he condemned the culprita to raise 
the ground about thetown to which t 
rs it from the Nile’s inundatioos.” 

Iafanticide.—Unlike the Greeks and 
Gath“over thet cspeing, the Egyptian foty 

over their ing, t! is 
deemed ‘the murder of e child aa odions ime 
that called for the direct interposition of the laws. 
They did not, however, punish it sa a capital 
offence, deeming it inconsistent to take away life 
‘one 
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of its parent, and be was obliged to pass 
three whole days and nights in its embrsce, un- 
der the surveillance of a publi 


sentenced to be with 
sel ec i Serpe el 
to death. 
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always Dpblied by leer to the chief 

ery, and having stated their qua- 
ity, ete, when the goods were ideatified, 

‘were restored to the applicant on payment of ony 

quarter of their value. The license given hy the 

ment to thieves arose from the persuasion. 

‘ap entiry check to rol was impracticable, 


that could be adopted by the mont vigi- 
lant + bene, they conaidercd it more 

‘the adynntage of the community thet & certain 
sacrifice should be made in order w secure the 
festitation of the rrovainder, than that the law, 
by taking on itself to protect the citizen and dis- 
Lp the ages should be the indsrect cause 

‘The laws of the Feyptinnx respecti 
debt underwent great chaoges according a. a 


ciety advanced, ond as perumary transactions 


5. 
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pre- 
enacted, that no agreement 
should be binding unless it were acknowledged by 


written contract ; and if any one took an oath 
that the money had not been lent him, no debt 
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in 
the ane ad ature of un oath; 
‘time, by substituting t! proof 
ocument, they avoided the necessity 
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Fgypt among the rich; but at this period, the 
evil appears to have descended mong the less 
wealthy, who envied, and sought to imitate thove 
above them. The result of such attempts was, 
‘the accumulation of debt to such an extent as 
demanded the int of the legistntare ; 
this severe measure was sheretire one abso 
Jute necessity, in order 10 ‘agrow: 
ing and a fea = 

Punitive laws.~The object of the Egyptian 
Tawn was to preserve life, and to reclaim the 
offender. pewh took away hance of ‘on 
pentance, deprived the country of the offen 
services, and hurried him out of the world when 
least red to. meet the ordeal of & 


state : hence the Egyptians deemed it unneces- 
nary to sacrifice the life of an offender exc 
the case of ruurder, and « few other crimes whi 


in 
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Salaiders of weights and ofeeale 
Topo 
the parties, were 


‘One temarkable feature of the Egyptian laws 
was, the sanctity with which edicts were upheld 
from tion to generation. Like the Jewish 
ad Moslem laws, they were intersoven with 
the religion of the country, and as they were 
supposed ta be derived from the gods thenselven, 
it was considered impious to alter such sacted 
institutions. Innovations were never introduced 
uniesa loudly called for by circumstances; and 

‘we neither read of any attempts on the part of 
the toalter or resist the laws, nor on that 
of their rulers to introdace s more arbitrary 
mode of government, except in the case of 
Cheops, as Tecorded “by Herodotus; but this 
cannet be received as indubitable. 

"The reader will perceive from this, that occa- 
sional alterations were made in the Egyptian 
code of laws. Among the different legislators 
of the Eppa ase particularly noticed the 
names Sasyehes, Sesostris, Bocchoris, 
Asychis, Amasis, and the Persian Darius ; 

iculars of which will be found narrated in 


aay t 
Abrogeted soane of the lavourite laws of the 
country, which 
offence to the native 
‘which cannot be w« ‘Bt, since every indi- 


Yidual fromahia infancy waa ‘nurtured in 
Tilted Seance of tec laws 


DIVISION OF THE COUNTRY Dero KOMES, OR 
PROVINCES, 


Ta the prediction of the overthrow of Egypt, 





‘itered by the prophet Isiah, this pasuage oc- 
care: 


™ And I will set tho Egyptians againat the i 
iin ola 
am agatoet kingdorn.” Ta. xix. x. 


‘The latter clause of this verse is rendered by 


appears to have given great’ 
‘ ana, circustace 


The distinetin 
the 
‘monarch 
and the 
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prophet foretold, wl ’ 
the contemporary of Hezekiah and Sen- 
nacherib, and an interregnum of two years which 
followed, the monarchy of Egypt wes divided 
into twelve i Ts was to the 
reiga of this oligarchy, and to the anarchy and 

attended its extinction, by 


have heen a monarcb, oF who tanked 
in sition neat to the judges or siagitratn of 
the capital, ‘The office of monarch was, indeed, 
st all times, of the highest importance. | To his 
charge were committed the management of the 
lands, and all matters relating to the internal 
administration of the district. He regulated the 
assessment and levying of the taxes, the survey- 





other agricultural interests of the coum 
were under the immediate mperi 

i of the priestly. order ; 
he resided in the chief town of the nome, 


Fig neers fpsmees , and other 


certain members 
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of Menes several thousand years further 
back, reckoning great number of kings and 
orld. | dynasties after him, with remarks on the giganto 


‘wonderful exploits, and other characteristics of 
confused and mystical tradition - but all inquiries 
concerning the history of matioas before this 
epoch ary founded on mere speculation, 
Menes apprars to have been 3. wieg,prinee 
He checked the overflowings af the Nile,* 





Menes was alto a religious prince: he founded the 
| magnificent temple of 
the mame city, dedicated to the SuemEwz Bema, 
in the Held: all their service, wherein they | He was, morcover, the futher of his people. Fol- 
servo, was with rigour,” Exod. i 14, sdvice of his prime minister Thoth 
or Hermes, he divided the whole country of 
Egypt into three lots, which lote were appro- 
to the erown, the priesthood, and the eol- 
diery, who each farmed out to the people theit 
jive shares. 
the immediate successors of Menes no- 
thing is known ; the order of things, however, 
which he established, subsisted Brobably till 
about 2159 years n.c., at which period the Jegi- 
Egypt iy the Hye, or shepherd dyaasys he 
Exypt by the Hyksos, or al 3 _ 
invaded and wabdaed that part of Ezypt, 
‘Une of the best established fects im the early 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
TRE KINGDOM OY ROYPT. 


ROYPTaN aDMINuTAAtion of THE 
‘OVERNMANT. 

No part of ancient bistory ia more obscure 

then thet of the fit kings of Fgypt Some 

Highs ‘ha, indeed been throwa oa he, acral 

sales by the . nade ia deciphering 
ierogiyphia inserptions on the existing, mo- | Uwe of the in that ih 

yemente in that Tenswned, country + tory of that country is, that its lower tern- 

Ee ES Sarre vay 5 | cre encanto toe of po 

and chrocology of this which esanot be | 2 
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‘RGTPTAN ADNUNSTRATION OF THE OOTERNAENT. 
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~—e title of Pharaoh, 


netho intimates, that the 
bales in the 


hypothesis; but Mu- 
juering nomades, 
of Egypt, gradually 
themselves to the customs and the prac- 
tives of the native Egyptians, which would account 
for this circumstance. The term Pharaoh, more- 
jing to Josephus, signified 
“ king” in the Egyptian language, would naturally 
‘betaken by any monarch on the throne of Egypt ; 
hence, it is applied to all indiscriminately in 
Seriptare, till a dare of Solomon, as ~ 
was juest of Egypt 

Alexander, bite Nr 
‘These intruders into Egypt appear to have 
deen a tribe of Cushite from Arabia, 
and to have cruelly enalsved the whole country 
under & dynasty of six kings, who were called 
Hyksoe, of King- “The first of these 

‘was called, Salatis, Silites, or Nirmaryada. 


GALATES, SELITES, O8 KINMARYADA. 


‘Manetho says, he resided in Memphis, and 
impoted a tribute on the Upper and Low 
aad put garrisons in the most i 


‘sitnate mogt couveniently op 

‘Bobsstic channel 

Wile] which was called Avaris, or Abaris, {the 
rical book, he rebuilt 


o tm seve other the aumbers stated 
Here, on ts some other paces, the nam 


e2 the grt of taetr being exaggerations 


Poors | Eeteteed 


the | on 


APACHMNAS, PACHNAN, OR RUCHA. 
Daring the reign of thla king, it is eupposed, 
Abrahatt visited Egypt and the fet pyramid wes 
commenced. Concerning thisking, Dr. Hales says, 
that the third king was, surnamed Rucma, from 
his immense wealth, which ike collected by op; 

a tt tender! 

Biron, Peon the uheplerde} ad Sil 


either to extirpate the uatives, or a break dows 


cased with yellow, white, or 5 ‘marbles, 
froni the quarries of Arabia, though buitt 

of the Libyan stone on the spot 
‘These stupendous monuments are certainly of 
the remotest antiquity, and the Hindu record 
seems to be correct in ascribing the first and 
greatest pyramid to Apachnas, the third of the 
d-kings, and the rest to his successors. 
It is, indeed, confirmed by the tradition of the 
native Egyptians, as related by Herodotus. ‘This 
tradition ‘says, they were built by ‘one Phiiitis, 
a shepherd, who kept bis cattle im these parts, 
and whose memory was held in such abhorrence 
that the inhabicants would not even repeat bin 
name. The time employed in boilding the frst 
pyramid, according to Herodotus, was thirty-two 
years and six months, which ranges withia the 
reign of Apachaas of thirty-seven years and 
seven months, necording to Manetho, hires 
great pyramids, Pliny says, were tilt in the 
of seventy-eight years and four months; 
if, therefore, the first was erected by Apachnas, 
the others must have been bailt by his two imme- 
dinte successors, concerning whom we have no 
precise information. The sixth king was Assis, 

‘Apophis, or Aphobis. 


ASGI8, APOFEDA, 08 APHoRIG.* 


it upwards of 250 
Ippon, to alee, were they wen the Pi 
, to Palestine, w! = 
listines, 2 name that is derived from Philitis, 
“ ” which comes from the Senscrit, | 
” Manetho’s neoount is clear 


‘Shere title dru, ot they aro piven coly on the wor 
ook they are She we 
thority of ancient writers, who were 100 fond of the may 


* Aphoph siguities s giant. 
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agreed. Scripture stascs ropemedly 
came from 
i Lower Egyyt, te now generally 
Taree 
of 

‘nova, b 
our notice 
7 
of whom he 
arch wea pot 
to those of 
irene 

pacific i 
‘that of the . 
‘the talent . 
Bat this author's data differ from the i 
dates of Hales, which appear to be clearly esta- proposed to avert the evil 
ished, theruby involving a grave diffeulty which asked, “ Can we find such s 
cannot be overcome in any other wa by | one a6 this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God 
supposing he hae lort the century which is want- | is?” And then be addressed him thus, “Foras- 
fag to make the Je of Joseph and Orirtesen | much sa God hath showed thee all this, there is 
synchronise, and te a none v0 discreet and wise as thoa art: thou ehals 
‘between the Egyptian and Hebrew history of the | be over my house, and ing unto thy word 
exmning y ‘The name of Onirtasen, more- | shal! all my people be ruled : only in the throne 
over, atande in the tab of Beni Hessan sx one | will I ter than thou.” After this, he pro- 
of the kings of the sixteenth dynusty, according | ceeded to invest im with, his high oflce, He 
to the Lists of Manetho. It is better, therefore, | took his own Aigoet ring from his finger, and 
to introduce this monarch to the reader's notice | placed it upoa the finger of Joseph, conveying 

ly under tho Scripture namw of Pharsoh, | to him, by that sct, the highest powers he cou 

fuming over the circunutance of bis having tod saying an he did it, “See, I have 
imprisoned his chief butler and baker, ag te- | set thee over all the land of Egypt.” He then 
corded Gen, 21, the first notice we bave of this | ordered him to be arrayed in vestares of foe 
Monarch ia the sacred narrative is the circum: | linen, such as were worn only by majesty, after 
tance uf his having dreamed two remarkable | which he placed with his own hands a chain of 
drama. He thought that he was standing on | gold about his neck. Then, it being the custom 
the margin of the Nile, when be belcld seven | in the enat inthove days to promulgate with great 
Desutifid fat beifers come up froma the streams and pomp and ceremony such acts of royal favour, 
feod in meadow. After a while, at the aamae | and to make known the authority conferred, he 
spot, seven of the leanest and most ill-fayoured that Joseph should be conducted in 
Kine thet be had ever bebeld eame up, and stood } procession through the city, in the second of 
‘ou the banks with the seven fatand beautiful hei- | royal chariots, and that a i 
fare, which they finally devoured, The kung then | before him, “Bow the knee,” ver. 8748, 
awoke; but filling asleep again, be dreamed that ‘When Joseph returned, and again stood before 
‘ba eww seven good and plump esr of corn spring the king, Pharsch expremed in stronger Tan- 
‘ap oa one stalk ; and after thas, there up lis own views of the powers he had con- 
eaves. other ears of com, thin, and blighted by Reserving his own authority, be said, 
the east wind, by which the good ears were de~ Salts, the king,” tat be added, “ without, thee 
‘voured, Gea. xi 1-7. These ‘appeared | shall no man Tift up his hand or foot in all the 
fo have a siguification and ansiogy not common | land of Egypt,” ver. 44. 
tm dreams, and therefore the king was anxious | ‘The act of raising a foreigner and a slave to 
im the maring to have them interpreted. Bot | such a high office ‘0 have beon very im- 
owe of his “ wine mien.” who umually interpreted | usual in’ancient Egype All the avetaes to 
hs areams, could solve their meaning, ver. 8, and | power and in the state were soslongly guarted 
their failore reminded the chicf of the Ey the priesthood, who Giuiked thetitaSaoa af 























this 3 

bably nearly equal extent. All this 
ted; tar the corn thos purchased. wan 
mored away in the granstics tor use during the 
years of famine, ver. 46—49. 

‘Those years of famine arrived as was foretold. 
‘The countries fram whence the Nile flowed not 
being visited with rains in their season, that cir- 
cumstance kept back, fur seven long years, the 
fertilizing inundations of thut river, and a gene- 
ral dearth was the consequence. ‘The surround- 
ing countries, also, scem to have berm visited 
with the same drought, as they experienced the 
like visitation of famine, ver. 54, 55. 

‘When the pressure of the fauiae began to be 
felt by the Bayptans they eried to Pharzoh for 
breed. The ing referred them to Jowph, and 
that wise statesinan now pened all the store- 
houses, and sold corn, not only to the Egyptians, 
but, with some restrictions, to other countries, 
ver, 86, 57, In the second year of the fumine, 
hen their money was all xpent, they again cante 
to Joseph for bread; and he offered to supply 
them with corn im exchange for their cattle, 
which wos ebeerfully accepted. By this meuns, 
subsistence wus secured for anther year; but is 
the year following they had no cuttle left where- 

i food. In this exiguney, they came 
cae, and frucly offered 
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the famine, and the eighth of bis regency. It 
would appeur, tht, aithough the Eyy pti 

themselves could purchuse the corn of the officers 
appointed by Joseph for thot purpose, no strane 
gers could obtain it till they had received his 
own special permission, To him, therefore, they 
came, and fulfilling at one the dreams which, in 
their anger, they endeuvoured to frumrate, 
(see Gen, xxxv21,) they bowed theranelves before 
ita, a» “the xovernor over the Sand," Gen, xii 
6, “Although twenty-two yenru had elapsed since 
they had sold hun for a dave, they were recog. 
nised by Jowph, and seeing that bis brother 
Benjamin was not there, he appears to have ap- 
prehended thut they had destroyed him also out 
of Jealousy; und Temenbering bia dreams and 
their cruelty, he “spake roughly unto them,” abd 
charged them with being upies, come to #00 the 

ese of the land, ver, 7—9. 
‘To understand the full force, and to appreci 
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he consideration to direct that 
should be well supplied with provisions for the 
way, and that they should he furnished with con- 
‘veysuees, in which the aged patriarch, with the 
women and children, might travel from Canaan 
to Egypt with comfort, Gen. xiv. 16-20, 
Good old Jacob heard the news of Joseph's 
exaltation with caution; but when he was con- 
vineed of it, in the exuberance of his joy, he ex- 
a “Je is enough; Joseph my son is yet 
live: T-will go and sve him before 7 die.” ver. 
$1-~28, Towards this country, therefore, he 
eojourned, pausing at eersheba to offer sxeri- 
fice in that ptace. Here he was favoured with o 
dream, which relieved him of afl fears about the 
ultimate sncecsa of the step he wae taking. He 
‘was assured in that drram that his sojourn in 
Eqypt was a part of the Divine plan eoeerning 
his race, which should there be fostered into # 
t nation, and then brought forth from thence. 
us encouraged, Jacub proceeded on bis way, 
and he finally entered ¥j i 
maly, shout 1863 years nc. Se 
rthout having consulted the king, Joseph, it 
‘would appear, had fixed upon the land of Goshen 
as the fature abode of his father’s family; and 
that, not only as being suited to a pastoral people, 
But on that which the Egyptians under all cir- 
gantances, wont be the tet willing to see in 
: é " bey 
hen, being u boric district, in the direction of 
Palestine, was the first part which Jacob rvached, 
foseph, after the first emotions of their 
tender meeting hind aubsided, Geo. xtvi, 28— 
‘90, directed that they should remain there, 
whily be went to make known therr arrival to the 
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saturali: 
Joseph having succeeded in his plan of 
bis her's aeily Ie the lnnd SC Ganon ne 
the aged patriarch, also, to the king. 


with which he had been treated; and the king. 
struck by his venerable appearance, entered into 
‘conversation with him, particularly inquiring bis 
ane, The answer of Jacob-wat. impressive. 
“"The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an 
Iandred and thirty years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not 
attsined unto the days of the years of the life 
of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.” 
‘After some further conversation, Jacob, having 
again saluted Pharaoh, and blessed him, with- 
drew froin his presence, Gen. xIvii, 7—10. 
‘Phie in all the information we have concerning 
this monarch of : how long « period he 
reigned, and when he died, is not known. ‘The 
‘brief notice of him, however, in the uncred page, 
shows that be was a good and wise prince, and 
had the interest of bis people at heart. Josepb, 
his prime minister, died uboat 1799 years Bc. 
Concerning the other monarchs who reigned 
daring this period there is still briefer notice. 
‘There appear to have been two, Amun-m-gori, 
and Osiriasen 1, of whom Mr. Wilkinson 
says, that, independent of the 
given by them to the agricultural interests of 
the coontry, they consulted thoe who were 
employed in the inhospitable desert; and the 
erection of a temple, aud a station to command 
the wells, and to serve for their abode in Wady 
Jasoos, proved that they were mindful of their 


religious rites as well a8 of their tem) 
tection. The breccia quarries of the point 
‘Coswir road, were already end ly 
also the emerald mines af Gebel Cabara. 

these: Dr. Hales places a. queen 
of the name of Nitocris--cailed Nicaule by Jose. 
phus—in this period, and fixes the date 1749 years 
ee ig this queen, relates 
& singular strat devised by her, to 
the murder of her brother 5 
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‘They stigmatized them as a ruce 
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life 
have asked and obtained a grant of 
the, Egyptian monarch on condition 
of certain services being performed by them and 
their descendants, As long as the Memphite 


flocks, 
tand fiom 


dynasty continued on the throne, this was 
reposted, aad te only vervice require of them 
was upon in the original com) 

Bot, on the accession of the Theban familys the 
grant being rescinded, and the service still ro- 
quired, they were reduced to a etate of bonage ; 


fear, lest, in the event of war, they 
might make common cause with the enemy, was 
8 aufhcient pretext with bis own people for op- 
pressing the Jews, at the same time that it had 
Ihe cflect of exciting their prejudices sgaimt 
them, Affecting, therefore, some alarm at their 
nambers, he suggested that so numerous @ body 
might avail hecageing of the ee et 
Egyptian yee th endanger iA 
‘tranquillity of the and that prudence 
dictated the mecessity of obviating the potsibiltty 
‘With this view, a 


Bat the monarch whom Wilkinson conjectares 
fo hare Deed Ma hy vie Se Fee es 
first oppressed, lived, sccording to Dr. Hales, at 

















says, 
the of the shepherds; and the same sa- 
thor also tells ns, that the shepherds were yet | 
lagwing om the foster, nd frutyng the Sy 
‘Aonaria, and that they did ly nnd over. | 
yun Hage cond tha inthe of the last | 
king : dynasty. The creams 
« colourable plea, 
eh would, doubtices, be taken advantage of 
+ but auch cannot be 
monarch adopted te 
to his yoke, was hy com- 
mish their mode of life as 


ing 
tent-dwelling shepherd, and by fixing them 
down as cultivators of that soil originally granted 











them for pasturage. This, to a free peuple, un- 
accustom and ‘that 
naturally—would have the effect, not only of 


subduing their spirits, but of reducing their num 
dere. In the first place, as we learn from Exod, i, 
he required that they should nushe bricks, and 
with them build towns and villages ; a inode 
of labour hitherto unkuewn to them. Pithom 
and Reams, as before stuted, were erected by 
them. ‘These cities were probably intended to 
be bold by the Exyptisns, to enforce the new 
measures, ax well ub to furnish secure places to 
which they might bring, and in which they might 
‘treasttre wp the corn and other luce to 
the king for the rent of his lands. The sitaation 
of these treasure cities is mot exactly known 
bat there is no doubt, as alll sccounts show, thet 
they were placed inthe fand occupied by the 
Uel r~ Before the land could be made 
available for the purpows of cultivation, it was 
necessary to cut canals, construct dame, and to 
execute many other works requiring much 
drudgery; and such undertakings as these would 
be very hateful to a pastoral people ; they would 
de go felt at the present day hy the Bedouing, 
‘They would not, indeed, have executed such, un- 
less ‘by compulsion, ‘This Pharaoh knew, and 
‘the exceution of his orders was therefore con- 
fided to “taskmanters,” who were charged with 
responsibilities which caused them to exact the 
services required with rigour, Thus, in the em- 
phatic language of the sucrrd historian, “they 
made their lives biter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and im all manner of 
service in the field: all their servicer, rein 
they made them serve, was with rigour,” Exod. 
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But the more the Ssraelites were opprened, 
the more they muultiptied and grew, and the more 
Pharaoh and the Ej jians were alarmed. A 


new expedient, therefore, was xought to check 
their increase.” The Hebrew midwives were or- 
dered to destroy all the mule children that should 
be bor, Bat this command was not obeved; 
the midwives alleging that the Hebrew were 
more lively than the Egyptian women, and comse- 
did not requinp their assistance. Upon 

ingned an edict that ail 

be destroyed, Exod. i. 


15—22, 
‘This cruel decfee was in force st the birth of 
‘Moses, sxty-Sgor years after the death of Joseph, 
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fe are, however, unacquainted with the con- 
siderations which led to its repeal, It is possible, 
that the people of Lower Expt, generally, were 
not prepared to go to this extent with the court 
fn wuch a barbarous measure against the He- 
brows, and that their murmurs were heard and 
reapected, Or it may be, as has bea supposed, 


that this daughter of Pharaoh had interost pee 
hee father to induce him to revoke this 
fulininuting decre. Another alternative may 

a as this measure seems to have 
adopted at the latter part of this king’s reign, 
the ucoemion of anew hing was attended with @ 
ane ‘of policy towarts the Hebrews, which 
involved the preservation of their infants, and 
which may, uo this extent, have been influenced 
hy the mouarch’s sister. "It may be mentioned, 
indeed, that rome conclude, from the fragments 
of Manetho, and the hieroglyphics on the sculp- 
ee ‘that Ammoph 1, bir ‘bears the character 

“8 ‘encourager of the arts of peace,”® 
tenes Nis reign about this period, and that ‘he 
was succeeded by Ameuse, bis sister, the 
patroness of Moses, and Thothmes 1, her hus- 
band, whose accewion to the throne took place 
whout the time that Moses comes again under 
pur notice ia the Egyptian history, as recorded 
in Scripture, and as noticed in the succeeding 


persgraph. 
Bat if new monarchs had arisen, if the order 
to deatruy the Hebrew children was withdrawn, 
and the policy of the Egyptian state was changed 
towards that people, their “hard bondage” was 
Teane Telieved ; they were still doomed 
ti taskmasters.” 


the inspection 
xy of their redemption drew nigh. 
‘waa grown to manhood, and was 
farty years of age, it would appear that he 
aved by a Divine impulse to undertake 
iverance of his countrymen. Seo Acts 
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‘Tho well-koown desig of J trick-making, 
found infus soa of Kesher Suse ke ‘superin: 
of yudlit works. Hence, that he wae one af the 
Hebrews, ‘be an authentieated 





Pharaoh's 
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jwhom Mr. Wilkinson calla, Amun-neit-gori, who | 
has hitherre given rive to more doubts and. que | 
2 





tions than any other soverel period. 
‘This author says of Amun-neit-gori: “Whether 
she was only regent during the reign of Thoth- 
fee TL and 11-" or soccetded to the throne in | 


the right of Thothmes 1, in whose honour she 
several monuments, is still uncertain, , 
and some have doubted her being s queeo. The 
‘name has been generally erased, and those of the 
second and third Thothnes are placed over it 
but sufficient remains to prove that the amall 
temple of Medeenet Haboo, the elegant edifice 


under the Qoorneh rocks, and the great obelisks 
of Karmk, wih, many other hcdvome soon | 


Israel's deliverance, 


‘At this period, the ion of the 


was come to the fall, and they cried to God for . 
it ory was heard. Moses was | 
Tound the eastera arm of the 


suecour. 
leading his flocks 























unl The 
eign to reply to this, but dismissed 

reprimand for patting such wild 
notions into the of the people, and calling 


‘their’ occupations, 
the king, affecting to sttribute 
application to # leisure life, determiacd to 
down their 

there 


z, 


spirits by adding to their bur- 
‘be more work Inid upon the 


uu 


ks, but that they should collect it 
while the same nuraber of bricks 
which they had formerly been 
ly. Under these circumstances 
ot be done, and they were 
Aeichacies which they could not 
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and kis minister came again unto 
t this second interview, in abedi- 
ine commuind, again required him 
to let the children of Ismuel go oat of his land. 
Pharaoh, as foretold, demanded of them a miracle 
im proof of their commission. Aaron accepted 
the challenge; he east down his rod, and it 
became a serpent before Pharaoh, Exod. vi 
110, 

This gave occasion to, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary contest on record, The ki 








3 and “they aleo did in like manner with 
their enchantments. For they cast down every 
man his rod, apd they became serpenta: bat 
Asron’s rodSewallowed up their rods,” ver. 11, 
12, Thi however, is particularly easy 


Bow are, very famous in 
the art of ts, ean 
which will strike the 
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Hales observes, only lead the king to coocl 
that Moses and Asron were more expert jay 
than Jannes and Jambres who opposed 
2 Tim, iii, 8 who, as St. Punt informe us, from | 
Jewish traditions, were the chief of their op- 
ponents. 


‘Thi 
gard to its effect upon the king. 
Sot to have been. understood 
“The incredulity of Pharaoh on this occasion 
‘only resembled the incredulity of the Teraelites 
themselves, when the same miracle was wrought 
before them ; and it wae not considered as de- 
cisive, even by Tae Lorp, when he supposed 
they might not be convinced till the third mira- 
culous sign, ax was actually the case ; Exod. iv, 
8,9, compared with iv. 8t, 31, In both cases, 
therefore, the reality of the transformation might 
have been doubted—by Pharaoh, as well 2s by 
the Isractites, on the supposition thet it might 
have been the effect of legerdemmin, 

Bat the monurch was soon undeceived ; for the 
plagues of Egypt followed in its train. 


‘Time PLacuys ov xorrr.' 
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iracle was therefore abortive with re. 
Tt seems, indeed, 











‘The design of these visitations, growing more 
awful and tremendous in their progress, was to 
make Pharaoh know and confess that the God of 
< Hetzwws wax ‘Tox Sorarax Loans and to 
exhibit his power and his justiee in the strongest 
Tight to ail batlone of the earth, Exod, ix. 16 
fm iv. 8, ete to execs judgment uw the 

Ptians, and upon all their gods, inanimate a 
deatial, for their cruelty to the and for 
their grovelling polytheism and idolatry, Exod. 
vii, 417 5 xi, 12, 

As it may be of some importance to under- 
stand the time of the year in which these plagues 
‘occurred, the following satishuetory statement, 
from the pen of Dr, Hales, is introduced :— 

» Neither the season of the year, nor the time 
at which the plagues commenced, is anywhere 
specified ; hut both may he collected from the 
history. “The exode of the Hebrews, after the 
tenth plague, was about the vernal equinox, or 
hegioning of April, on the fifteenth day of the 
first month, Abib, Exod. xii, 6; but hy the 
seventh plague, that of bail, the barley was 
‘smitten, but not the wheat and rye, those plants 
heing of later growth, Now Egmont, Hayman, 
and Hagnelquist, all coneur in stating that the 
barley harvest ia Egypt ie reaped in h and 
April; and Te Brin states thst he found the 
whole the nineteenth of 
il the sacred historian’s 



























with changed into blood. 
operated upos all the Hivers of Egypt, the 
‘Werous canals and reservoirs which were fed 


ge 





have beon a grievnux calamity to them, They 
Joathed, indeed, to drink of those streams they 
ance adored, and which were held more pleasant 
‘nd mlutary than any other which the earth 
, could offer ; and they began to dig the 
for pare water, ‘This they found, and the ma- 
gicians operating upon it, probably by ebvatical 
Aneans, nO as to give it w blood-Like appearance, 
fs bwart wae hardened a second tinte, 
and be would not let the Hebrews go, as was, 
demanded, Exod. vii. 14H—25, 


TUE BBCOND PLAGCE. 


‘Moves and Aaron again delivered a icanage to 
Pharoah: * Thus saith the Lord, Let my people 
9, that they may nerveme.” But they were again 

reded ; and Aaron, directed by Mons smote 
the river nguin: when lo! (together with anuther 
of the Egy ptian gods, the frog, which wus conse~ 
ereted to the wun, and considered as an emblem 
of Divine inspiration in its inflations,) it was | 
‘ony More made the instrument of their punish- | 
ment, The frogs eae up fram the Fiver, a8d 
covered the land of Egypt, penetrating every- 








snuvated them to pray fo, Jehovah, te remove 
the froga, and then he would let the Hebrews go 
w him sacrifice. ‘The frogs were re 


moved on “the morrow,” but when Pharaoh 
aw there was o respite, his heart was hardened 








the ininutenets of the objects; and they were | 
forced to confess, that this was no human fest of | 
legerdemain, but wrought by “the finger of 
God," or, a8 they meant, by some supernatural 
agency,’ Thns was their folly made manifest 
unto ail men, But, notwithstandin; decl 
tion, the heart of Pha 
time, und he hearkened not unto Moses and 
‘Aarvn, Exod. vi, 16--19, 








THE FOUR 


‘This plague, since the word Arob, 
it ix described, denotes a inixture, is of 
interpretation, Some have concluded that it con- 
sisted of an inmmense number of beasts of prey; but 
tis more probable that every kind of i 
insect in intended ; and this in the senge in which } 
the words are considered by the English trane- 
latory of the Hille, Amongst these insects may 
be enumerated the gadfly, or hornet, the ' 
Egyptian beetle, hoth of which insects, 
forth in great numbers, would ha 
fearful scourge. If these were 
plague, then the Egyptians, in this 
were punished through the medic 
idols ; fur both occupied a place 
sacted creaturvg. It is not said whether the 
magicians imitat a this plague, but it is 
as bing so severe, that it extorted 
partial consent: “Go ye, sacrifice to your 
in the land ;" and when Moses and Aaron re- 
precoted the offence they would give to the 
Egyptians, who would stone thdn Sor sacrificing 

sacrifices, he reluctantly consented that 
'y should go beyond ite borders ; “only,” he 
added, “ye shall not go very far away.” He 
further desired chem to “intrest” for ‘him that 
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among their 



































that now a sorer set of plaguer, 


affecting themselves, began to be inflicted. By 
the Divine command, Moses, in the presence of 
Pharaoh, sprinkled ashes of the furnace toward 
heaven, ‘and am wlcerous inflammation of the 
roost painful and violent description broke forth, 
uot only upon man, but on such of the cattle as 
had hitherto been spared. It affected even the 

‘ently magicians themselves, which so shamed 


mnishing all rivalry and opposition. 

This, says Dr. Hates, was a very significant 
plague; “the furnace” from which the ashes 
were taken aptly represented “ the iron furnsce” 
of Egyptian bondage, Dent. iv. 20; and the 
seattering of the in the air might have 
Teferred to the usage of the Epyptians in their 
‘Typhonian sacrifices of human victims; while it 
converted another of their elements, and of their 
gods, the air, or ether, into an instrument of their 
chastivement. And now Tax. Lonp for the first 
time “hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” after he 

bardened i 


Faden he wiltlly and obetiately. turned 
away from the light, and shut his eyes against the 
luminous evidences vouchsafed to him of the su- 
premacy of the Gop or rmx Henzews, and had 
Evice broken his promise, when he was indulged 
Joma euee of} sano and the bande 

Soject of just an - 
Beer or obaurpeyof Ka heart increased. And 


‘THR REVENTH PLAGUE. 

‘This plagse was announced to Pharsob and 
this servants, with munscal ity. Moses was 
harged to make his wonted demand, which be did 


‘emphatic words: “ Thus saith the Lord - ti 


size ‘and weight, that they killed man and beast, 

the trees, end’ destruyed the crops of 
fiax and barley. ‘These effects had been inti- 
mated, and the prediction was mereifully coupled 
with the advice that those who belicved, and 
feared the Lord, should place their servants and 
cattle under shelter before it took place; and the 
had been produeed upon the minds 
inns is ahown by the fact, that many 
of Pharaoh's servants did ‘believe, and caused 
their servunts and their eattle to“ flee into the 
houses” lest they should be destroyed. 

Secing that rain in exceedingly rare, and hail 
almost unknown in Egypt, a0 fearful 3 storm an 
this must have been one of the greatest marvels 
tothe Egyptians, And it must have sppeared 
more striking, vince the land of Goshen was to- 
tally cxempt from tx effects, The obvdurate eart 
of was, indeed, struck with awe at this 
visitation: he called for Mores and Aaron, and 
said unto them, “I have sioped this time ; the 
Lord is righteous, end I and my people are 
wicked. Intreat ‘the Lord (for it ix enough) 
that there be no more mighty thunderings ond 
hails and I will fet you go, and ye shall stay no 
Tonger.". Bowes, well acquainted with tha m0. 
narch’s character, plainly intimated that he 
no reliance an his promise; nevertheless, he en- 
gaged to obtain an immediate cessation of the 
storm The storm ceased, and Pharaoh, when 
he saw there was respite, “hardened bis heart, 
he and his servants; neither would he let the 
children of Ierael go,” Exod. ix. 18—35. 








Tax zioRTE PLAGUE, 


Another demand was made, and upon Pha- 
raob's refusing compliance, the arrival of an 


rmy of locusts was ood, which shea 
thing ti escay a 
doteying cttce a of the bail, In enneuncing 
this visitation, intion is made of one very ioe 
portant ject the ensuing pt 
Barus dint the fish ot the: Hee Sem: 
selves might be confirmed. 
‘The army of’ 




















iF one Tepricve more. “ And 
mighty strong west wind,” 


from the 


given, Pi woald not allow the He- 

brews {a take their faritics and flocks, though he 

wad still willing that the med shoald do as they 
Exod. x. 1-20. 


THE WIeTH PLAGOE. 


"This obduracy on the bg of the Egyption: 
monarch brought a new and mont antes 
that land, where a dat 

‘obscuration on the clear 
em, for three days there was 
a dari which, to we the 
itie words, “might be 
the people from soe- 
This phenoinenon mast have 
yes not only astounding, but humiliating to the 
finos; wince their great deity, the Sun, and 
Darkoem another of thelr deities ere made the 
instrumeats of theit punishment, Their con- 
warpation thereat in strongly represented by their 
it Vetrified with horror, no one 
reve from “his place for three days,” aud Pha- 









‘Moos represented that, as they were going for 
tho exptves purpote of oficring secriicento Soho 
necessary that the cattle should zo 
with them; and he Peteenptorly declared, that 

not: ‘ahonld be left behind, Exod. 2. 21— 


4 ee which would remain 
to him; aud Moves, perceiving his obstinacy, pro- 
tonto to predict another vistation 

‘Tae VERT PLAGUE. 


scoogat of the last and most severe plague 
given in the emphatic words of Seriptute: 




















ledivrranean Sea, in x | Exod. 
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loses, exasperated the 
tnavereds sentences 






On that night, while the Jewa were celebrating 
newly fuetituted feast, the passover, which had 
reference to the coming even, the’ destroying 
angel went forth ina pestilence, and smote all 
firstborn in the land of a predicted. 
shout the whole 


Ey 


monarch imelf rose ap in the night, with bis 
nobles, ey ptian le, in great sorrow; 
And he sent to Moses and Aaron & imeseage 1 
this effect: “Rise up, and get you forth from 
among my people, both ye and the children of 
Israel; aud go, serve the Lord, us ye have said. 










‘Aco take your flocks end your bere, aa ye hare 
said, and ‘be and bless me also.” The 

ian people, “were urgent upon the 
people, thut they might send them out of the 


Jand in haste; for they said, We be all dead 
men,” Exod. xii. 
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False, that” Moves, ng, Tell sequaisted” with 
| the country, watched the inffax of the tide, and 
made the multitude pass over the dry {bed of 
the} sea, But the Heliopolitans relate, 1 


/ the 
king, with a great army, accom; the 
sacred animals, pursard after the Jews, who had 


HE 
a 
fal 


his rod; and so the fluid divided. and the host 
' over through a dry way. But when the 
figns entered along with them, and pur- 

1 ued them, it is said, that fire flashed aguinst 
i; them in front, and the sea, returning hack, over- 
whelmed the passage. Thus the Egyptians pe- 
Reseed g A ux of the 


Wee 


‘The latter accoant._is extremely cnorious: it 
net only confirms Scripture, but i notices three 
additional circumstanecs. 1, That for their pro- 
tection against Tue Gop or Israxt, the Egyp- 
tians brought with them the sacred animals; and 
by this means God executed judgment upon all 
the (bestial} gods of Egypt, as foretold, Exod. 
xii, 12, who perished with their infatuated vota- 
ies; completing the destruction of both, which 

with smiting the Srstbora both of man 
beast. 2, That the recovery of the “jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, cod raiment," which 
they asked and obtained of the Egyptians, sc- 
cording to Bert Divine imal, red pea ae 2 xil. 35, 
36, was a motive with tl 
puraue them ; ar eis ringing back the Uarclincs 
Toslavery had been Seah Bhartoh nad hr ne 
| Pants,” or officers. san Teas ie detraece | 8 ghee 
ss was partly occasion 
nd from the presence ofthe 
exactly Sorresponding to the 
¢ waters a1 
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t a 
host of Pharaoh, presuming to follow after them | Hales, 1648 years mc. This axthar, 
‘when the Hebrews were landed ce the | also, 6 well as other 
opposite, shore, were ixvoived in one eommon | many mousrebs whe ruled over after thin 

: erodes ag Scriptare, which tthe “mest 

a ‘ancient piece extant, is sil the 

| See ee ent Tip, _ | tine of the exodus the days of Solomon con 
| Seti tchectien imp,” | SBE, Hart, (oS which, ove Gat On 
: 4 

| The grou of Eayptio Ambursabire=-tearm | arg a Pai = ‘het the E bps 
Egypt was overwhelmed; “there | qwerors followed the maritime by Give 

i Rawbsct nat ot tuck ss One of then.” Exod snd the Phanician courts, leaving Judes tn the 
aL, xl, xiv. Tight.) our knowledge of these monarchs in very 

|" Yaanetho, and the writers. Limited. What is known, is derived partly from, 





MOERIE, OR MERIC 


‘The name of Moeris is not found on the 
netic imeriptions; nevertheless, his 
well-authenticated facts and be 
buen one of the wisest and best of 
kings. To him is ascribed the formation 
lake Moeris, now called Kairotn, which was 
signed to receive the redundant waters of 
Nile, and to discharge them by slnices, for 
frriganon of the lands when the river fuile 
According to, Herodotus, this Take was about 
450 mifes in cireamfercace, and, froin the varied 
Sime mae oe Irs, from thirty to 
filty mules jong, and from sia te ten mules wile 
am xe deepest part 200 cubits, or 100 yards; 
which is tov great a work to have been excavat- 
ed by bumea labours, Nothing, indeed, oa) 
rowne, can pivsent au appearance ao alike the 
‘orks of mien. On the north-east and south 
ia every appearance primeval. | 
fer, therefore, to upderstand, that 
Moctis only opened communication betwoen 
the river and the ‘vant natural basin, which rans 




















in length, and tee et Diaire 
or 100 yards, in breadth, as deseribed hy Dio~ 
dorus.” This wonld have been a stupendous 
work, and fur more glorious than either the py- 
ramids or the labyrinth, if we consider it with 
ec Ae its alt =. was used beater 
fold purposes of agriculture, commerce, 
The canai is now called Bahr Jusuf, 
™ Joseph's river,” and it is vulealy ascribed 
to to that great beet while ibe regvat of This 


has arisen, probsbl: the ciecumutanes, thes 
er cnet (who made 
that wonder wt Caira called “ “Tac a ate 
tributed also to the ‘repaired this ce- 
Jebrated work. 


Besides this, Moeris is said to have built two 
great pyramids in the midst of this lake, 600 


* Por the memes ofthese monarchs the reader ts referred) 
to the list of dynasties given at the conluston af the 


¢ Between the exode of the Israelites, and the relyn of 
‘Moerls, there were several monarchs of Eqypt, bat, a6 we 
have Bo suthentl information conoernu. them, (t most 

3 a blank in the histocy. ‘Their narnee Wilt 
‘be Found in the lists at the end of the book. 
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famous labyrinth, rom whove taodel that of Crete | 


was aherwards copied by Daedalus; and ip which, 
Pliny anya, aot & angle piece of wood was used, 
Yeing entirely comstracted of stone. Herodotm, 
mays Mr, Wikwsm, attrifuter itx foundatinn to 
the twelve kings in the tine of Prammiticus; 
but tradition wems 10 have ascribed it to 


Pliny asserts, it was first 

sucens, of Tithors, though others affinn it to 
have been the palace of Motherux, of the sepal- 
chre of Mocriny and received opinion mainssuns 
that it waa dedicated to the sun, Diodorus, ag un, 
soentious Mendes, or Maron, or Marra, ax the 
founder, while othors bave put forth the elxirus 
of Ismandes, probably Onyniundas, and various 
‘other soouareb. 

Manetho han atiributed ninetecn years and six 
mouths for the reign of thin prince; but tus ap- 
(puers too mhort 2 period fur ‘he varie and ste 

eudous works which he executed: hence, Dr. 

faben thiuke, that the reign of Hurmesses, his 
preducessur, which ix wtated to have beet sixty- 
six years two months, should be assigned to 
Moetia, The death of Moeris is duted we, 1308, 











argoeT AIR. 


If the authority of Diodoras be admitted, neven 
frenerations intervened between Movrie and Se- 
tovtriv; bat Herodocas acems to place the latter 
as his ianmiediate gurcessor. By sore writers, 


‘Seeostria, or, as Diodorus calla him, Scvosis, was | from among: 


to have been the gon of Amenophis ni. 
wi Dr. Halea identifies with Moeris; and 


splo of Jerusalem; a supposition which 
a tion 





Jord | large an amount, at this early period, must be 





“ght one day be capable of sustaining the 
ear and of excelling’ in brute, free. 
They wrre bever suffered to cat till they bad 
ran on foot or horseback a considerable race, and 
hunting was their most azual exercise, 

It ix remarked hy Elian, that Sesostris was 
instructed by Mercat in politics and the art of 

werent. This Mercury is he whom the 
Greeks called Trismgistus, “ thrice ° 
and to whom, some say, Exypt owes the inven 


muay have arisen from that circumstance, 

ing his father’s lifetime, Sesostris reueed 
the Arabisns, who sd never been conquered 
before, eastward; and the Libyans, westward; 
and _encoaraged by these formed 


in winning the heats of bis eubjerts by is ge- 
nerosity, justice, and obliging behaviour. He 
was no less studious to gain the affection of bis 
officers and soldiers, beimg well assured, that all 
his designs would prove unsuccessful, unless his 
‘army should be attached to his person by the ties 
of extern, affection, and interest. He is aleo sald 
to bave divided the country into thirty-six go- 
vernuwuts, called Nomi, and bestowed them on 
pervoos of merit and spproved fidelity. H 

In the menntime, he made the requimte 
rations, levied forces, snd headed then with 
officers of bravery and tepatation, chiefly taken 
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st 


his @&mg 
and 24,000 horse, besides 81,900 
chariots: all numbers, however, of #0 
received with caution, 
Serostris his 
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* SRBOMTAIB, KING OF KINGS, AXD LORD OF LORDS, 
SUBDUED THI8 COUNTRY BY His Akxa,” 


Several of these pillars were nen by Herodo- 
tus and Strabo in Palestine, Syria, Arab, and 
jopia ; and it is probel iar whi 
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was one af those erected by 


‘Of these pillars seen by Herodotus in Syria, 
Mr. Wikicoone who ‘idetifies Sesoatris with 


still exists in Syria, bearing the name of Rame- 
seats. Et is ut the side of the road leading to 
Beyrout, close to the river Lycus, now Nabr-cl- 
Keb; and though the hieroglyphics are much 
sufficient ‘remains to show by whose or- 
iptured, Near it ia another, sc- 

companied by the Sgure of a Persian king, and 
inseribed with the srrow-heaied character, co- 
ies of which have been lately made by Mr. 
i; and thus the memonals of the passage 
igyptian army, marching 


now, these two stones are ail the traces that re~ 
‘main of these direful contests and mighty efforts. 
One remarkable trait is observable in the cha- 
acter of Sesostris, which is, that he had no idea 
ing the conquesta he was at co much 

to achieve. It was sufficient for him to 
we subiucd and despoiled those nations, to 
‘ave made wild havoc in the world, and to have 


Rg 





its neighl 
adopting the wise policy af the shepherd kin, 
His great work wan, the Taisiog m consherable 
sumber of high banks, or moles, on which new 
cities were built, in order that man snd beast 
might be secure from any unusual inundations 
of the Nile. 

In ali these vanous public works, Serostria 
employed only capt:ves, This is certified by an 
inscription found upon many of the monuments, 
which reads thus: “None of the natives were 
pat to labour here ;” and which may be looked 
upon as e taeit teprobation of the ostentatious 
Pyramids of the shepherd kings, who 0 crpally 
ersiaved the Egyptians. It appears, indeed, 
have been the poliey of Scsostris to be tender 
over his own people, while he oppressed thone 
he had taken captive, forgetting that mankind 
‘were all “ made of one blood,” and therefore have 
alls demand apo our sympathy. 

So great was the regurd which Sesontris bore 
to hiw people, thet he made an equal division of 
the lands to them ; assigning a square piece of 
ground to each, and reserving to bimsclf an an- 
‘nual rent from the tenants, with directions to bis 
surveyors to make proper abstements should the 
river eneroach on any man's land. [t was no 
wonder, therefore, that his memory was highly 
honoured in Egypt, even to remote ages. ‘This 
may be gathered from Diodorus, who relates, 
that when Darius Hystaspes obtained the crown, 
of Persia, he wished to, have his own matue 
TASS the Right protenea i pousal de= 
wi igh priest in council, de- 
claring the Dice had not yet exceeded the { 
noble acts of Sesostris, a declaration with which 
‘that monarch had the good sense to 

‘Such was this hero of antiquity. He 
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Yeootniog a bero admired of men and beloved 
by the pea, wbose merited gifts of eternal hap 

Inena bv had hastened to enjoy. How awful ix 
tnd bow diferently are mankind 





they pA a ‘unto the end, being Christians in 
Geed and iu truth, they shall receive a crown of 
Bf, On the other band, it teaches thut those who 
withedly rush inte the prewnce of their Raker, 


m4 Besontris did, are lost for ever. It is no nvat- 
tor whether the act is committed by u heru, oF 
dy # hitherto pious and good man; the knell of 
ope ia eounded by it, aud he sinks for ever in 
Temediless woes, The life of man ty not bis own, 
Tc ie a sacred gift from the ('reator of the universe, 
fand we ary bouud ( preserve at, all he requires 
ft aga, ‘That inan not only violates nature, 
ut defies bis Maker, who lays violent hands on 
Dime, Reader, if 3ou contrast the conduct of 
the patient Job with ‘that of the tosh Besostris, 
you will discern the intivite supenority of the 
true aver false revigon. 

"The death uf Sesvstris occurred, according to 
‘Dr. Hales, about ac. 1275, wher a reign of 


thirty-three yeare, 





PUERON. 
Sesosiris was succeeded in bis kingdom by his 
s00 Pheron, the Seaosis u. of Diodorus, aud 
the Nunooreus of Pliny. Pheron was the very 
reverse of hia father: fond of ease and pleasare, 
he undertook no military expedi is 
tudolence he even loal the remoter cong 
‘which his father had gained. In his reign, the 
Assyrians are supposed to have shaken uff the 
‘ptian yoke, and recovered their liberty. 
records only ane action of this 
price, and that carries with it the air of ro- 
manos. He says, that in an extraordiuary inon- 
dation of the Nile, which exceeded eighteen 
‘enbite, Pherua, being enraged at the wild bavae 
which it made, threw a javelin at the river, os if 
to obastiso its insalence, thereby provoking the 
iver god, who pusiahed bim ‘imp 
with the loss of aight. 











‘ike his father, Pherom appears to have been | most ranks with 











OSTMANDAB. 


Diodorus describes a famous sepulchral tem- 
ple, on the authority of Hecateus, which he 
saya was built by this monarch at Thebes, and 
which was the = Magnificent of all - tem- 

in Egy fis description runs 

eae Pegs iy sepuichres in the Theban Ne- 
cropolia, where the pallucides of Jove are 
terred, wood the tomb of Osymandaa. Ita en. 
trance was by a porch of variously coloured 
mone, two handred feet in length, and forty-five 
in height. Behind thie was a eqasre portico, 
each side measuring four hundred feet; and, in- 
stead of pillars, sere by representations of 
aniaals, sculptured in the antique fashion, and 
each sixteen cubits high, The cciling, which was 
of st masonry, covering the space be- 
tween the outer walls and the colamns, was up- 
‘wards of twelve feet in breadth, and was orne- 
mented with stara studded on an axare ground, 
like the firmament of heaven. At the upper end 
of this portico was » second court, in every re- 
spect simmlar to she first, but cnriched with a 
Rreater variety of sculptures. Close to the en- 
trance were three statues, all of one stone. the 
workmanship of Mempon of Syene. of 
thee was in a sitting posture, and the largest in 
ail Egypt, its foot alone exceeding seven cubite 
in leagth. The other two were inferior in size. 
reaching only to its knevs. These were attached 
iu an upright position to the front of the throne, 
‘one on the right, the other on the left side, aud 
they represented the daughter ard mother of 
the king. This piece wae not more admirable 
for the exquisite urt of the varver, than for the 
dimensions and beauty of the stone, which was 
free from the least flaw or blemish. Upon it 
‘was this proud inseription -— 

“47 AM OSTMANDAB, KING OF SINGS: IP ANY 
ONE WISHES TO KNOW WHAT 4 PRINCE I 4M, 
AND WHARE I LIE, LET MIM EXCEL MY 2X- 
uote. a ae 

* Near this was a statue of hisenogher, tw. 
cubits in height, and cut ont of one stone, ‘Sie 
had three crowns on her bead, purporting that 
she was the daughter, wife, and mother of a 

it jis court led to @ second 10, far 


























commanded by one of his tons. On the first 


hin impiety ; wall, the king was seen besieging a fartcere sur- 


rounded by # river, and cnntending in the fure- 
ed 



































square. 
Perens engaged in taw-suits, and 
Ibe Judges Reaing the cares ‘These last, thirty 
in number, were carved on one sie, with their 
president in the centre, wt whose neck bung an 
image of Troth, with his eyes closed, and who 
way purrounded with many books. This signi- 
fied that the duty of a judge was, to receive no 
bribe, and that he should only regard truth and 
equity. After this was a corridor, filled with 
numerous chambers, in which all kinds of vinnds 
mont agreeable to the palate were introduced. 
Here the king wos moet euriouly wrovght, and 
was 


3,200 myriads 
"Fo these chambers the sucted ‘libra 
soul Gontierar the bray ware hy 

1’ Contiguous to the li were the imagen 
of all the Expt gods, ty each of whom the 
monarch presented a suitable offering, in order 
shat Osiris, and the rest af the deities placed be- 
‘neath him, might know that be bad passed hi 
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Exyptians extended their dominions far Deyond, 
the Valley of the Nile, is proved by the monu- 
ments und the wactod writings, Some of thei 
northern possessions were retained until Neba- 
chadavazar, king of Babylon, took from Pharrob- 
a thet belonged ‘wo ae from Pd 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates,” 2 King 
M. Chany that ‘he 


xxiv, 7, ion supposes 


ip 


been inhahitants of Central Asia 
elyphice indicate that they were skilful in the 


fart of war, and that they strong towns, 
tna coustry travers by b lange fiver Tht 
double fosses 


mode of fortifying their towns, 
that 





PROTEUS 


Proteus, whose Coptic name was Cetes, whieh 
Suidas says, signified & manifold sea monster 
sometimes a lion, a panther, toad, 2 whale, ctc,, 
‘very difficalt to be overcome, was # " 

Tt-was the name of this monarch that gave rise 
to the Grecian fable of Proteus, at descrited by 
Homer, (Odyss. iv.414—460,) and Virgil,(Georg, 
iv, 368-450.) Diodorus explains this fable, (for 
which we refer the reader to the pages of these 
poets,) a6 arising from 2 coniom ‘tra 
‘Egyptian kings of wearing on their 
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Egypt lived ia is vicinity when Herodotus visit- 
‘and the whole of the environs 
thence obtained the name of the Tyrian camp. 
‘There was, slso, in the same sput,s xmall tema- 
dedicated to Veaus, the stranger, a goddess 
who was conjectured by Herodotus to be the 
Grecian Heicn, who was raid to hove lived some 
time at the court af Proteus. ‘This author suys, 
Chat the priests of Egypt guve him the subjoined 
in jon concerning this heroine:—" Paris, 
ving carried off Helen frum Sparta, was: te- 
turning home, when contrary winds arising in 
the Aiguan, he was driven into the Egyptian nea, 
The winds continumg unfavourable, be pro- 
‘oewded to Eeypte and putting into the Canopie 
mouth of the Nile, landed at the Tarichs, or 
‘the sult pans, near a temple of Hercules. If, at 
boa time, a slave fled for refuge to this shrine, 
subniitted to be marked with certain charac: 
tery, in sexton of consecrating himself to the 
norvice of the deity, no one wis permitted to 
molert bim. wervants of Pariv were aware 
of this privilege, and fleeing from ther master, 
with « view of injuring him, became suppliunts 
to the deity, ‘They revealed ‘the seeret conevra= 
ing Helun, and the wrung he had done to Mene- 
Anna, not only to the priests, but also two Thonis, 
of that mouth of the river. 
mer Theale despatched a courier to Proseas et 
phis, with this message: ¢ A ‘Trojan is ar- 
Fived here, who bas committed an atrocious 
orime ia Greece. Not only has he seduced the 
‘wife of his host, but he hun carried her away 
with his treasures, (Contrary winds have brought 
him hither: shalt I permit his depurture, or 
i eran, and property 7 Protwus com- 
manded, that whoever the snan wis who had 
thus violated the nies of hospitality, he shoud 
brought befory hin. Panu, with’ Helen, and 
‘all his treasures, were, therefore, sent to Mem- 
Proteus inquired who he was, und from 
he came. The delingunt related the 
of his family and country, und from what 
he bad set fais bs be was ques 
tioned concerning Hel equivocated, and 
to conoeal the truth. till the slaves 
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was detained 
ta 


Menelaus, who fi 

taken, that Helen was in 
tian monare 

he related the object of his jowrmey. 

received with the rites 

Helen, who bad been treated 


Greece immediately; but the winds were cone 
trary and Menelacs, uamindfil of the favours 





rows 
by vex into Aikicn, 
dey were unable to overtake him, and Menelaus 
thereby escaped their indignation, and the pun- 
inlanent he deserved.” ‘This history demolishcs 
anueh of the Homeric fable. i 
Proteus is eaid to have founded the city of 
Meniphis, the metropolis of Lower Epypt* He 
reigncd about fity years during which time the 





‘country is uj to have enjoyed pesce and 
prowperity. ie is the lest oe ‘Egyptian 
monarchs whose history is ‘with that of 
the heroic age. 


‘RHAMPSINITUS. 


‘Thix monarch is not distinguished for the ex- 
tent of bis conquests: but he surpassed all his 
predecessors in wealth, and in tus fondness for 
niches. Diodorus says, that he was go avaricious, 
that he would not employ any of the treasure 
be bul amassed, either for the service of the 
gods, or the benefit of his subjects. ‘The monu- 
ments, however, which be erected at Memphis, 
disprove this statement, and claim for bim a 
Blace among the patrons of his religion, and the 
cneoaragers art. cording to 
bhe added the western vestibule wo the temple of 
Vulcan, and adorned it with two ealosaal statues, 
twenty-five cubits high. 
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of his book, “ Of 
by & tin, relates, that there 
yy trutha which it was inconvenient for 
‘to be generally known ; and many 
‘which, though false, it was expedient the 
should believe ; and that, therefore, the 
reeks shut up their mysteries in the silence of 
their sacred inclosures. 

How different from all this ix the promulga- 
tion of the doetrines of the Bible among man- 
Kind! By a stated minietry, charged to declare 
the whole counsel of God, we are taught the 
precious truths contained therein; and, if the 
meaning of any pussege appears hidden from 
sight, we are eveouraged to ask of God, and he, 
by his Holy Spins, will guide us “into all 
wath.” = Trul are proofh of the Divine 

‘igin and authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
the reign of Rhamnpeinitu, Ex) pt wax 
remarkable for its excellent laws, its strict jus- 
Flay — tion; but, according to “or 

im the two next reigns oppression 
cruelty usurped their place. . 
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CBEOPS. 


the authority of the Egyptian pricets, it is 
‘by Herodotus, that this prince was the 
builder of the first pyramid, and that he shut up 
‘and prohibited the national sacri- 
fices. is not probable a native king would 
either desire or dare to do; aud, therefore, the 
report may have been made, 25 is supposed by 
ome, 10 conceal the disgrace of their former 
slavery and oppression under the shepherd kings, 
and to enhance the power and grandeur of their 
' native kings, It would appear, however, that 
Cheops disregarded justice, and bare an iro Tule 
‘compared with his predecessors. 
oar rs em neat 
princess x jomon, king 
of Israci, mucried. See 1 Kings iii 1, If such 
‘were the case,Cheops was 2 warlike prince; for 
ig recorded of him in the sacred writings, 
took Gexer, 
‘Conaanites 
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that he is correct, Sie may, 
‘would appear, reign ears. 
Seeded I Cephrenen, bia brother, 


By the same ancient writer, Herodotax, and on 
the same authority, the priests, C ia said 
to have built the second pyrumid, and to have 
adopted the policy of bis predecessor, Of this 
Pyrwnnd, Herodotus remarks, that this hed no 
subterrancous chambers, nor any chanwel for de 
admission af the Nile, like the former, near which 
it stood; from which it would appear thst the 

niter tmple, 

Most writers of aucient history, as stated in 
the arncle Scaostris, have identified that restless 
conqueror with the ease, or Shishak,” of Serip- 
tun; but Dr, Rowel, in the third volume of his 
“Connexion,” and Dr. Hales, in his “ Analysis 
of Chropolagy,” have shown that Besostris lived 
anterior to thinevent. The fatter writer, who 
tfiee Cephrencs with Shishak. ways, "The reign 
cof Cyphrenes, 60 Inte as ac. 103%, is comected: 
front a rectification 

ined hefure. 












ncellus’s Cotalogue, 
This ate, combined with 





ex 
his 


reign of fifty-six years, according to Hero 
dotus, antumates, that he could be no other than 
the Sesac, of Shistuk, of Seriptare, now, for the 
first time, determmed in the present rystem of 
chronology, after huving been so long misunder- 
stood, from the days of Jusphus to those of 
‘Marsbam and News.” 


shal, is greatly in 
al there fr mre 
degree of uucertainty in the identification of 
‘Cephrencs with Shishak, inasmuch as Manetho 
places him, like Cheops, among the carliest, of 
‘the Pharaohs, Without, therefore, identifying 
Skishak with either Sesostris or Cephrenes, bere 
may be presented to the reader what is found in 
the sacred page concerning that mouarch, woder 
his seripture name. 





surswax. 


Jt is said, 2 Chron, xii 2—12, “ And it came 
to pass, that in the Afth year of king Rehoboam, 
Shishak king of Ent eae up against Jeru- 
salem, because they had tra aguinst the 
Lord, with twelve bundred chariots, and three- 
seote thousand horsemen: and the were 
6 emorirar) i here] 

3 ~abims,” (probably the Libyans,) “! 
SilLinm and the Elton Mad be wok de 

* The word Shishak means a herd drinker, snd to 
‘equivalent to Bis other ttle, Bacchus, « betde companions 
‘tiles were considered anced ae vary 
honoursbie. To be able to drink more wine than other 


men, wen by them aa part of the chareetor of & 
ere, 


























treasures of the king's 
‘took ali: he carried away ulso the 
which Solomon had made. In- 
King Reboloain made shicids of 
‘and committed them to the hands of the 
‘quatd, that kept the entrance of the 
i house. And when the king entered into 
the Lord, the guard caine und 

them, and brought them again into the 
chamber, And When be huinbled himself, 

wrath of the Lord turned from him, that 

‘would nut destroy him altogether: and alk 
drab things wont well” See also | Kings xiv. 


88. 

Te iw thought by somo, that the invasion of 
Sadah by Niuehuk was st the instigation of 
Seroboars, who hud previounly resided ut the 

ptian monerch’s court, and had warried his 
It is probable, that this fire kuug of 
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pears from 1 Rings 

i. ity, therefore, of | 
Jeroboam, wemed to require that the king of 
‘Todah, his rival, should be humbled by a fureign 
‘tnd snperior power. The cliastisement, howe 


She hands of 2 the Alinighty 





I may be mentioned, that the Shishak of 
‘oriptury is identified by Champollion and others 
E hia, to Manetho, and She- 


ered, 
is is remarkable, that there is one 


‘whose distinguishing hieroglyphic inscription is | was chortened 


equivalest im Phonetic value to Jonda- 





he | lieved himself set over 
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isa 
fallncy of the stutements made by tl 
Egypt concerning the pyramids, and the mo- 
ugrehs during this period, Of Mycerinus they 
have reported that hin character was the teverw 
of that of bis father, So far from walking in hiv 
steps, he detested his eunduct, and pursued op- 
posite measures. He agein opened the temples 
ofthe gods, restored the sacritiees, and did all 
that lay in his power to comfort his ¢ubjecta, and 
make them forget their post miseries. He be- 

em for no other pur- 
pose but to exercise justice, and to administer to 
them the blessings of an equitable and 
adnunistration. He heard their complaints, dried 
‘their tears, alleviated thvir misery, and eon- 
sidered himself the father of his morte This 
conduct ured for him the love esteem of 
all his subjects : Egypt, it is said, resounded with 
his praises, and his name commanded veneration 
im distant lunds, 

‘This prudent and humane condact did not ex- 
‘enupt Blycerinus ftom calamity. Herodotus says, 
‘that his misfortunes comt with the death of 
abeloved and only daughter, in whom his chief 
felicity consisted, He ordered 
honours to be paid to her memory, which were 
continued in this historian's days ; for he states, 
that in the city of Sais, exquisite odours were 
burned in the daytime at the tomb of the prin- 
ews and that during the night = lamp was kept 
constantly burning. Her is said to have 


richly ornamented with gold. 
After this, Mycerinns met with another calamity. 
‘He was informed by the oracle of Buto that his 


























a, both of whom are omitted by Hero- 
dofan at AyhisandAnysis ar inhi catoge 


TNEPRACHTETS. 


This prince is only known ns being the father 
of Bucchoria, and aa having fed an expedition 
into Arabia, where be endured great privations, 
‘owing to the lose of hin baggage in this inhueptt- 
able country. Being obliged to put up 
poor and slender diet, and finding his sleep in 
consequence more sound and refre he 
persuaded of the ill effets resulting from ux: 
and was resolved 00 his return to. ‘Thebe: 
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cord his abhorrence of the conduct of Meney | 


‘who bad induced the Fy ptians to 
frugal ond. simple habits, Ely. 
crected a stela, with an inscription to that pur- 
in the temple of Amun at Thebes, w! 
is son also made conriderable additions to the 
sacred buildings dedicated to the dey. This 
stela, or tablet, cannot now be dicevered in any 
of the ruins of Thebes, and the trath of this states 
ment may, therefore, perbaps, be questioned. 


noccHouis, 


‘This prince is the Bakhor, ar Pehor, of the 
Phoneti¢ signs, who reigned shout 212 nc. He 
ia Fepresenied to have been despicable in his 
petwon, but the qualities of his mind fully com- 
pensated for any imperfections of the body; for, 
According to Diodorus, he excelled all his prede- 
cessors in wisdou or whens 


ce be vh- 
tained the surname of * the wit 
Ae is say by some that Boochoria is men- 
tioned by Herodotus under the name of Asychin, 
of which monarch, that historian relates, that he 
enscted the law relative to losns, which forbade 
‘00 to borrow money, without giving the dead 
tbody of his father by way of security, as cx- 
ined page 38. Herodotus states, aleo, that 
is prided himself in having surpassed all 
his predecemors, by the building of a pyramid 
of wick, more ‘tmuagnificent than any hitherto 
erected, with thi inscription engraved on a mar. 
Die stab: * Compare me not with the stone 
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ATED, 


Herodotus says, this king was blind: and chat 
he had only reigned two yours when Nabachus ia- 
‘vaded Egypt, and drove him into the fens, It is 
agreed oo all hands that the Sahachusof Herodotos 
wes the Ko of Scripture, whose ald wan impinged 
by Hoshes king of torvel, aguinat Shalourneeer 
King of Assyria, aboot 726 years nc. Sabachus 
ruled in Fgypt with great jitatice and moderation 


3t | about fifty years: be resugneat the throne in abe- 


ence toan oracle, and returned to Abyssinia, 
ales conjectures that the true cause of hus 
ving Egypt wax the apprehension of an Ausy- 





don ther | rian war, which it ix probpble be had in the Brut 





instunce sought to avert, by prompting Hoshea 
to rebel egaipst Shalmancter. is eald that 
Ratachus built several magnificent temples, and 
among the rest, one in the city of Bal of 
which a copioas and elegant description is given. 
by Heradotwe, After Sabachus had retired, Apy- 
nin Teascenied the throne of Egypt, and reigord 
till his death, which oceut at the lapre of 
aia years, or about 719 mc 


BETHON, OR SEBECOR, 


Scthon wav a pontifical king, and his secession 
is Gxrd at nc. 71%, by the d of Beove- 
cherth’s invasion, ax narrated by Herodotus, He 
says: “At chis time there reigned in Egypt a 
priest of Vulcan, named Sethon, who ted 
and contrmned the military establishioent which 
bad been formed in Egypt, and among other die- 
honsurs which he put upon the snidiet caste, be 
withdrew the allotment of twelve acren of land, 


not one of the military elans would come forward 
to hie assistance. ‘The royal pricat, in this exi- 
gency, seeing no help befure him, withdrew tos 

















Isaiah, who promised them, inthe 
fehaval, sure protection, if they would 
him only, seat acoretly to the Egyp- 
Ethiopians for succour, Their armies, 

marched to the relief of Jerusalem; 
were met and vanquished by the Ansy- 
who parsaed them into Eop and laid 
‘waste their country. At their retura from thenee, 
on the very night before a genera! sasault was to 
foce beatiat coe nas the army of 
Seouncherib were resting in their tents, 


“ mighty aneu from the eternal Gd 

Pruatbed death upon thie slumbering host, and sent 
‘Tuo uniplous nionarch, overwhelen’d with ahanae, 
Back to ble native tand a idol gods,” 


Speaking in the name of Jchovab, beaays, 
+ And I with the Egyptians wt the Reyptians: 
iis ney aha ery one gui a See 
And every one against hia neighbour ; 
‘City against city, 
‘Abd Kingéoes agaiont kingdom.” 


Herodotus says, it was spreed by these twelve 
kings, that each should govern bis own district 
woth equal power and authority, and that no one 
should invaile the dominions of ancther. To 
thin end they bound themselves with the moat 
tolema oath, to elude the joa of an 


Isa, ax. 2. 


the twelve kings were offering solemn 

to Vulcan, the priests having presented eleven 
of them with & golden bowl for the lihation 
found that ove was wanting; upon which, Peam- 
mitichus, one of the twelve, without any design 
on his supplied the want of this 


nded | Row ‘wick his brasen helmet, at 


the tradition of the private, thu: en- 
thentirating, while they perverted the original 
‘occasions, had 

thut this expedition of the Egyptians, 

which had been coacerted with euch prudence, 
cooducted with sach skill, and in which the forces 
‘of two powerful empires were united in order to 
telieve the Jews, would not only be of zo avail 
to thom, hut even ive itself, 
whose strongest cities would 
riorios 


to 
its 
ages and both sexes led into captivity. See Tea, 


By some 


that the splendour of 


xviii, xin, xx. xxxi, xxii, ete, 

writers tt ls coajectared 

‘Thebes received its first blow at this period : the 
indeed, 


formed the ceremony of the libation. Thi 
cident alarmed the rest of the kimge, by tecallin 
to their memory the prediction of the 

and they thought it necessa 

selves from his attempts, whi 

banishing him into the fenny 

‘After his expalsion to the 

oracle of Latona, st Butos, how to 

om hia associstes. He was ane 
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amaamed considerable wealth by 
these neeans; his colleagues, jealous of his increas- 
i 7 and fearing tbat be would eve 


therefa 
and by this step obliged Pesmmitichua to ad 
mower whic ha onbiion Tright not have 
contemplated Appriad of thet recltions and 
jing himself threatened by the formidable 
army of wll the upper provinces, he seat (a Aru 
bia, Caria, and Tonia ; ond, having succeeded in 
raising considerable body of mereenaries, he 
‘was soon able to oppore them ; and putting him- 
self at the head of these and 


. 
structure, Herodotus says, that it bad 
‘courts, fifleea hundred chambers ahove, 


we 
twelve 


ject of constant discord 


Ui 


therefore, having the Grvek toneue 
amongrt them, which itx use in publio affairs 
‘would canse them to caltivate diligently, it ia 20 
wonder that some of these interpreters should 
afterwards employ themselves in translating the 
Kgyptian records into the Grecian language 5 
from whence the present knowledge of them is 
derived. 

‘As soon as Psnmmitichus was settled on the 
throne of Egypt, he engaged in war against the 
king of Awsyria, on the aubject af the boundaries 
of the two cupltes, ‘This war wasot long 
tion. Ever since Syria bad been conquered by 
thet seared the Deo hibpeony wan the ub 

the two kingdom, was 

as it war afterwards be- 
tween the Ptolemies and the Seleucid, ‘They 
‘were ever coutending for it, and it was alternately 
won by the stronger. Psummitichas, seving hien- 
self in the peacenble posession of all Epypt, and 
having restored the ancient form of government, 
as an act of policy loukud to his frontiers to se- 


‘that | core them against the aggremiom of the Assy- 


the kings who originally built the labyrioth, and 
of the ascred crocodiles. The upper apartments, 
which he examined, excited hin admiration, as 
the greatest efforts of human art and industry ; 
surpassing, in workmanship and exper, the far- 
admired tem 


Hii 


runs, whe power increased daily. te there- 
fore entered Palestine ut the bead of a powerful 
army, and ulvunced an far as Axotus vieto- 
rrounly. But bis catcer wax here stopped. 
Azolue was at that time one of the priney 

cities of Palestion, and the Egyptians havi 
seized it nome time before, had fortified it wit 

such care, that it wan stromgest on the side that 
Passnmitichus attacked it; namely, that towards 


sples | Egypt. The consequence was, i cost him the 


labour of twenty-nine years before he could re- 
take it from the hands of the Ansyrit into 
whose possession it had fallen when sherith 
entered Egypt. Thin in the longest siege men- 
tioned in the pages of ancient history. 

Tnodorua ays, that Peamamitichus having se 
signed the right wing to the Greek troopa in this 
war, an Jeft to the Egyptians, the latter were 
to indignant atthe dishoavur pt upon them hat 
they quitted the camp, and with other regiments 
which had remained in Egypt, abandoned hie 
service, and, tu the number of 240,000 men, 

ined is i to Herodotus, 

the Ethiopian 

gration, introducing the atts 

Telived uation, had very sen- 

sible effect in ‘civiliring the ee ate 

exact postion country they occupied i 

unksown. Herodotus ise it on the Nite. 
‘Strabo near Meroe ; bat Pliny, on the 

ef Aristooreon, reckons “seventeen days fron 














y | reign. After the failore of the canal. N 


conta, 
holding out their hands, and crying, “ Hekhos, 
bekhos!" Thia they repeated afterwards ; and 
bebhoe ‘being found, on inquiry, to signify 
“beeed” in the Phrygian diulcet, the Fgyptians 
Tiel the palin of wntialty wo the Phrygians 
Mut this experiment wa» hy no means conclu- 
sive; for the children evidently imitated “ bek,” 
stripped of the Gruek termination, Aos, the bleat- 
ing of the goats : and Herodotus himeclf ecknow- 
ger, elvewhere, that the Phrygisns were a 
Macedonian colony, originally called Bevzes 
and afterwards Phryges; their barbarous dialect, 
therefore, could be'no standard. One obvious 
‘and seful result, however, from the inconclusive 
‘experiment, cays Dr. Hales, was, to show, that 
the faculty’ of xpecch was considered ax innate, 
‘or “the gift of nature,” by the Egyptians, then 
Pompeo wisest and the mmo erpurocnncee 
iquity, Far wiser, were 
than some of ous aodern philosophers, who 1: 
Prosent the faculty of xpeech as “a talent ac- 
quired, like all nthers ;” us an “invention” dis- 


Lap; 
thousand, 
million of children coud not invent a : 
the arane rv pliable, there is not under- 
mtapding enough to fonn a language ; 
time there is understanding enough, the rea 
wae grown nif, W. after & certain 
‘age, We cannot learn a | . The truth ix, 
Inoguage is the gif of brachceut and ull-wise 
Seen, sad igs riven to man, to make known 
‘wants, ines, his sorrows, and all 


ay, & 


Meet gh nnventer pripel 
3 a kis reige 
Of the reign of Josiah, kis 
et Sate seme 
andertakit One: Ss 

to cat a cana from the Nile to. che 
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Sea. 

‘Another great undertaking of this 
the citcumnavigation of Africa, This 
mort renowned snd brilliant cireumstance 
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employed some skilful Pheenician mariners to 
sail on a voyage of discovery, from the mouth of 
the Red Sea, southward, round the peninela of 
Africa, in which they doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and returned hy the Straits of Gibraltar, 
through the Mediterranean Sea, completing their 
voyage in three years, Herodotus has recorded 
this fact; and he subjoins that these persons 
affirmed what to him seemed incredible, namely, 
that an they sailed round Africa, they bad the 
sun on their right hend, Bat this statement 
serves, more than amy thing else. to authenticate 
their story, It demonstrates, indeed, that the: 
eronsed the southera tropic of Capri 

Rennel fhe’ sem on ingen descr ion at 

as given an ingenious iption 

their probable ronte and their several stations, 
cauned by the interruption of the trede-winds, 
monsoons, and currents, on the enstern and 
western siden of Africa. There hes, however, 
been a threefold objection all i 


leged against 
historical fact: first, u total failure of all couse- 


























thoug! The chadow 
to the sonth, the delay of (about three 
‘aout aaly) to sow pruia ard Ty 8 hares, 
and the apace of three years employ. i 
cummavigation, joined with the eimpliity of the 
Barats ar ll points 0, nei 
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a 
tail oen sideenepnon es 
‘After this, Herodotus observes, the king 
Detook himself to military exploits; and it is 
most imteresting to find, that the military ex- 
ploit which he proceeds to mention is no other 
than thet very transaction which is recorded 
in Seripeare in these words; “ After alt this, 
.  dosiah had prepared the temple, Nechn, 
in Egypt, came ap to it inet Care 
Shebish MY Baphraies? sad Sovil® went out 
against bim. But he sent umbasxadors to him, 
saying, What have I to do with ther, thou king 
oC alah ? Ucome not against thee this day, but 
inst the house wherewith I have war: for 
commanded me to muke haste: forbear 
|diing with God, who is with me, 
thee not. Nevertheless Josiah 
his face from him, but Sees 
¢ fight with him, aod heark- 
roris of Necho from the mouth 
to fight in the vailey of Me- 
nd the archers shot at hing Josiuh 
said to his servants, Rave me away ; 
wounded, His servants therefore 
of that chariot, and put hint in the 
chariot that be had; and they brought 
‘him to Jerusalem, and he died, and was buried 
in one of the sepulchres of his fathers,” 2 Chron, 
xxxy, 20-~24. 
‘The words of Herodotus are : Necho invading 
Syrians, overthrew them at Magdolus, ani 
then took Cadytis, » greut city in Syria. “This 
Cadytis he afterwards mentions as 4 city of the 
Syrian Palestine, which he conjectured wa- little 
i ‘in wise to Sardia That Magidolus ix 
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months. 
ing informed in his march homeward, that 
‘camed himself to be proclaimed 
of Jerusalem, without asking his consent, 
‘considering this neglect a1 2 token af hostile 
+ This npinton of Dr. Fiales does net tobe well 
ot thong be states, that the expeditions were 
Taade "CHR about the samme time,” there wes more thas 


MB Jessdad shove expoutoues be we cies bot ineacient 
[at cae period, whieh took plas 












the empire, This young prince (1.c. 604) took 
severe revenge upon Nechus, He invuded 

and atripy of all his. congue 

Euphrates to the Nile, a0 effectual 
King of Egypt went “not again any more out 
of ‘his land” w invade bis veighbours, See 


2 Kings xxiv. 7. This event was foretold hy 
the prophet Jeremiah, in thees emphatic words. 
© The word of the Lard which came to Jeremiah 
the prophet against che Gentiles; ageinat Egypt, 
aguiust the army of Pharaoh-necho, king off 
Egypt, which waa hy the river Euphrates in 
Curchemish, which Nebuchadreszar king ot 
Rabylon smote in the fourth yet of Jeboinkim, 
the von of Jusish king of Judah,” Jer. xlvi. 1, 2. 
So beautifully does prophecy and thin historical 
fact harmonize, Nechus died 2c, 603, and wae 
succeeded by his son, is, 





PRAMOIE. 


History records nothing remarkable of Paam- 
tiis, or Paamuitichus, except that be made an ex- 
pedition into Ethivpia, Tt was to this prince that 
the Alinns sent an embassy, afler having insti- 
tuted the Olympic games, y bad established 
all the regulations, and 21 ‘every cireum- 
stance relating to them with sucb care, that, in 
their estimation, nothing wan required to make 
thet perfect, and envy itself eould not find fault 
with them, They did not, however, desire s0 
much to have the opinion, asto gain the appro. 
tation of the Egyptians, who were looked upon 
as the wisest and most Jadicious people in the 
world, On this subject, accordingly, 
Egypt acwmbled the wise men of his nation, 
After everything hud been heard which could 
be said in of thia institution, the Ehesos 
were asked, whether citizens and foreigners were 
admitted in commen to those games; 19 which 
answer waa tade in the affirmative. To this 
the Exyptisne replied, that the rules of justice 
would have been more strictly observed, had 
foreigners only beeo admitted to there combats |’ 
becanse it was difficait for the jodges, ix their 
award of the victory and the prise, not to be pre- 
Jadiced in favour of their fellow-citisens. Vsam- 
‘Tais died about uc. 597, and was succeeded in his 
kingdom by his son Apries. 


















APRIEG, OB VEARAON-BOPWRA. 


Daring the first twenty-five years of his reign, 
Apeies enjoyed greater prosperity than ot 
ie except mitirbas, Hie de- 
feated the took Siden, acd invaded 
which waa finally subdued by Astasis, 
‘his snecesor. 

Bat vo state oo earth is enduring; and the 
wise man hae observed, that “pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and a haughty spirit before 2 
‘fall”—traths which were exemplified in the his~ 
tory of Pharach-Hophrs it: a remarkable man- 


wr. 
Tn the pride of his heart, he imagined, 
that bo God could deprive nim of 
kin; #0 firmly did he think hinuself esta- 
ji With to his haughtiness, che 
prophet Ezekiel, also, put these words into his 
mouth, * My river is mine own, and T have made 
it tor moyuall” and aymbolined him onder the 
the great dragon, or crocodile, wg 
tle midnt‘of hin rivers. See Back. xxix. © 
But in the height of his prosperity and fancied 
security, his doom was pronounced hy the pro- 
phet Jeremiah in these emphatic words: “I will 
Ev, Pharsct-Hephra king of Egypt into the 
of his eavmies, and into the hund of them 
that weck his life,” Jer, xliv. 30: which predic- 
tian wan verified to the very letter, as will be 
‘seen in the course of this hintory. 

Shortly after Apriex had axcended the throne, 
Zedekiah king of Judah sent an embeary, 
Baek, xvi, 16, and concluded an alliance with 
him, The next year, wc. 588, rejecting the 
Admmonitions of Seremioh, and woking for aasiet- 
ance from the king of Egypt, Zdekiah rebelled 
againat Nebuchadnezear king of Babylon, who 
therefore bemezed Scematem with x nmmerons 
fores. The Egyptian monarch, elated by the 
mucceas of his arms, and confident that nothing 
could tesiet hi power, declared himself the 
protector of Uxescl, and promised to deliver Je- 
furalem out of the hands of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Thix drew upon him the anger of the Almighty, 
which was denounced by the prophet Ezekiel in 
thete words :— 


“Thun saith the Lord God ; 
Rahold, 1 am agalust thee, Pharaoh king of Eerpt, 
\¢ awa dragon that iteth sn the mdyt Of his rivers, 
Whigh hath said, My river io miue own, and I have toade 
im 


it 2 
But telat hooks in thy fr, 
‘And 1 will eause the 62h of thy Tivera to wtick unto thy 









































eave thee thrvwn into 
‘Thee and all the Sob uf thy nivere 


logether, Bor gath 
‘thee for meat ta the 

fonla of the haven, 

tx of Egypt shall know that ¥ ecu the 





‘The prophet continues bis prediction of the ca- 

Jamies, a this and the three mceeding chap- 

tera some of the mow eibingpasmage of which 
‘be notioed hereafter. 

Zedekiah, though well acquainted with these 
ony, ‘bat lightly them, and whea 
se the ing of Habyion, rave the siege of 

Jerusalem, which he aid 


‘on the approach of the 
Egyptian army, he fancied that his deliverance 
Pio eg ainged and anne a triumph, But 
the Claideue adveccag, 

to encounter so numerons and well-disciplined ao 


i 


army. They marebed back into their own coun- j 
tay, and left Zedekiah expracd to all he 
‘a war in which they ives had in 


him : thas proving 8 ~ staff of reed to the house 
of Israel,” in the fall wense of the term. Ne- 
hochadnerzar marched back again to Jerusalem, 
and took it, and barned it, according to the tenor 
of prophecy. See Jer, xxxvii, 2—10; with 
hich puaage compare Ezek. xxxi, This event 
is 586 years B.C. 

Some time after, (about ».c. 574,) the chastine- 
mente with which the Almighty threatened Pha- 
raoli-ophra began to descend upom bis head. 
The Cyrenians, a Greek colony which had set- 
thed in Africa between Libya and vis 
seized upou, and divided amoog ven, & 
ft portion of the country belonging to the 

Libyamy, forced those nations to place themselves 
under the protection of Apries. Accordingly, 
this prince vent & large army into Libya” to 
oppose the Cyreneans ; but this army being, de- 

ima 
in otder 





feated and almat destroyed, the 

gined that Aprics had sent it into Lil 

to week ite destruction, and by that means to ob- 
tain absolute power over the property and lives 
cof his subject Thie reflection prompted then 
to shake off his yoke; but Apries hearing of the 
rebellion, despatched Amasia, one of his officers, 
tosappresy it, and to conapel the rebels to return to 
their allegiance, ‘The moment, however, Ama- 


sis began to address them, they placed a helmet 
pon’ his heads fa token of th Fignity to which 
they intended to raise him, and they proclai 
him king. 

















an be giveth them to whom he will. 
the toils which the king of Rabylon 

tnd endured in taking Tyre, (which event also 
teok place in eecordance ‘with prohecy,) 6 Got 
omitted him the Picbes of Erypt then t 

¢ Most prosperons and powe iogdome i : 
the world. According to Herodotus, it was at this 
epoch at which Eeypt was most flourishing, both 
with regard to the advantages comfvrred by the 
river on the snil, and by the sau! on the inhabitants, 

‘There are few in holy writ more 
remarkable than that which reveals the designs 
of the Creator with reference to this event, or 
which give us a clearer idea of the uj 
authority he exercises over the children 
however exalted their station may be. 
mighty said to his prophet Fzekie) 


len of man, Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon caused 
a ary 


Tova freak vests apsinnt Tyr 

reas Made babs. (we ing tothe pressure of thelr 
ied. {the ran. 

hand large pieces. 

























men, 
‘The Al- 





a) and every able Nan 
puence of arying baaket of 








‘Behold U will give the tand of Egypt 
Unto Nebuchadresear king of Habylon; 
‘And a shall take her multitude, 





ith be sera aniaat ts 
forme, saith the Lar Go.” 
oe ‘Exex. xxix, 18-20. 


The prophet Jeremiah, also, with reference to 
this event, uses these remarkable words: “Sie 
shall aray him with te tnd of Eeypt 0 

‘oa his garment,” (rth, the the 
osetia El go fh 
in peace,” Jer. xliii 12. 

‘The extent of the desolation of Egypt was 

rc n gaan aad 








ofthe Lord ts wear. x eloudy day: 
rot ny tt Le nage, evedy day; 
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od foe men of te tnd Cha a fe ag 
‘Sail CA wich theen by theewand. 


‘Thus ewth the Lard: 
td Pape abel all; 


sea tiat 
Der pose shall cme: 

sh ever Sytesal they fall fn 1 by the swore, 

‘Aad they aiall be deolate vn the ealdat af the cvantten 

And her cities aball be tn the mldet of the elties that 

‘And they shall know thet 1am the Tard, 

‘When I hate seta fre in Raypt, 

‘And when sll ber Betpert sual! be destroped. 

i that ay shall msae gee go fot from be ships 

Tomake the carclvss Ethiopians afveld, 

And great pain aball come ‘open thins, a i the dey of 













Por, ick conuath, 
‘Thus saith the Lort Ged; 


‘And wll the land Inte the ha 
‘And [ will make the land waste, and all that fe theewin, 


of the wicked : 


By the hand of strangers : 
A the Lord have epoken it,” 


Been, 214, Sold, 

‘on "eter Ch the event justified thene predic- 

je Bsn declares In the spring of 
ten year, Le 570, Nebuchadnezzar, that “ cruel 
Jord. and fierce king,” invaded Eye an ened be 
~— overran the whole extent le COOH 
igdol, its northern extrewity near the need 
Seo, to Syene, the svuthern, bordering on Fibio~ 
pia, or Abyssinia, He made a fearful 
wherever he came, and desolated the country 10 
effretually, that the damage could not he repaired 
in forty years. The 6 oils be be collected were Lag 
menxe, With there, he clothed, as it were, his 
army, and after le had made sliance with Ama- 
bis, or placed him on the throne as his viceroy, 
hy returned to Babylon, 

‘When the Chaldean army had retired from 
Feppt Aprce left the retreat in which he ba 
if and advanced toward the sua 
cont, xe prolutly on the side of Libya, ‘The, 
hiring ap army of Carians, Joniamx, and other 
foreigners, he nurehed against Amaia, to whom 
he gave battle near Memphis. En thi bese, 

















Apries was taken prisoner, and he was 

to the city of Sain, and strangled in nor 
calace by the Fyptane ; fafiling the prophecy 
which mith, “Behold Twill give 





Hophra king of into the band of his ene- 
mibind inno the ‘on of them that seek his life 
Jer. xtiv. 30. See also Exek. xxxii 32. This 
necurred BC 54 

We nae! intimated that the king of Babylon 
wasan agentin the hands of God in thus punish- 
ing Pharaoh-Hophra and his people the Exyp- 
tions, A notice of other remarl 
not hefore and melting to this event, 
may here be given. By the prophet Exekiel, 
the Almighty said : 





Behold, I sm against Phersoh king of 
And wit break Sle arms, the strong, and 


‘peeken; 
‘And I ill conve the srt to fall oot of he ba 
‘aod T wil patter the F syn the ati, 


‘Asa T corien henrset noting Babin, 
‘Aad put tay sweed fe hie band : 
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Tee eeie es Lewd Gots Pressly states that the Assyrian monarch ied on | 
ee ene, Erny lato Coslo-Syri, of which be obtained pos- | 
‘Aad there shail be ne more a prince ofthe land of Rey: | session, and then waged war on the Ammailtes 
‘ang Feil pon far ine and of Beret. and Mosbites. ‘These being subdued, he inweded ‘ 
$54 bit ont hee fe Zens, (Tans or comeared Bart: and Paving. Pat the king | 
Aad wil rxsoais jodgnents fe Ko, of that to he spponrted another in 
‘And 3 wil poer ty fury open Sin, {Potuabam, tbe cerength his stead. irk ee gcenect Oe sate 
a shitade of No. ment, there is reason to suppose he alludes to | 
Set rae iain gre has Aprie being depend, and excreted by Amat; 
‘Min shail have great pain, and it may be readily imagined that the Aey* ' 
AEG Nog hal! ve iotresses Hoar tag evaded thelr conquests to the ex 
(eUopelts Phhewth } tremity lestine, would, on the rumour of . 
ba! emt at yttenrne Gill warn Earp buen 6 ke advantage of | 
At relapiaees {Dapinm Peles] aleo the day chal them of 
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contrary to his will, into © 
fefuralera, and’ who had forced Jere: 
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pmperasrgieeaaet ae eben and | of nations, 6 last circumstance would satin~ 
a Rumi a * | factoril; for the title Melek,* gi 
thet only 8 very umber thonld caps | fuctoily account for the tile Mele,* given 
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amagie in 
Tun font and death of Apricn tefore men- | Crowe io py Delt wloron ie tie 
tinued, are given on the mathority of Herodotus, | This Amasis antici ted, and ‘them to- 
who represents Amis as a rebel chief taking | p’thee the them of the vole voce ‘to 
iraniage of the dissfleetion of the army to de | which this tiatoe, whieh they now adored, had 
caved fom he Egygan psa: bet they ade over sereéd. The application was obvious sed 
os 
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CHAPTER V. 


TAE KINGDOM OF EaYrT. 


em that the 
in Egy! 


pt, after the | throne, on condition of paying tribot 


Assyrians. 


Pt. and hyd | as 2 vasxal of the king of Babylon; snd 


‘havin, 


of God, 


RABYLONLAN VOMINATIOK. 


ig hid im | jury done to the lands and cities of Ej 








te 
The | Amasin then ascended the throne of Eeypt 
the 


by 

some | this invasion, and the disgrace with w! the 

inn which was near the palnce of Eayptiane felt themrelven overwhelmed after 
f' th king of ‘an event, would justify the ictions 

pt and that | the prophets concerning the fall v. 

in that very | witness their countrymen taken captive 10 Baby- 

lay waste the whole king- | Jon, and to hecome tributary to a enemy whom 

eword into all places; | they held in abhorrence, would be considered 

fall into the hands of the | the Egyptians the grestest calamity, as 

part of them should be | thoy had for ever lust their station in the 

pai . 7 . 


. inferior or tributary kings, being applied to 
ia the ap- | Amani in some of the bitoglypise lepeata ae 
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his district, by what means he subsiste3: and 
whoever did nut attend, or could not prove that 
he lived honestly, was ¢0 be punished with death, 
‘This was a most effectual law against idiers, and 
thieves or robbers, So wise was it conidered 
by Solon, the Greek legislator, who visited the 
court of Amasis about p.c. 554, that, according 
‘to Herodotus, he introduced it at Athens; where, 
says this historian, it ix still in use us bemg = 
blameless law. 

Amasis worried a Greek wife from (3 rene. 
He wat an admirer of the Grevans, and be pre- 
pared the way for great in the social 
Condition of Egype, Uy allowing Grek. mer- 
chanta to settle at Naucratin, and to build tem- 
ples and basaars, When the temple of Delphi 
‘was burned by accident, be sent a contribution af 
4 thousand talen} 












ferings to the temples uf 
Tene, Lindus, and Samos.* From this caus. it 
hax been inferred, that the Feyptian superstition 
‘wax not s0 incompatible with that of other mu- 
tions as might be imagined from the domestic 
feuds of the several sects, for the worshipper» of 
dogs, cats, wolves, and crocodiles, exercised a 
continu) warfare with each other us humorously 
described by Juvenal. He says 


“ How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 
‘Makes gods of monsters, bul too well Is known: 
ag ee aereton to Milvssetprect pers, 

Fs ston acrpente 
‘Where Thai vd gates H 





i 
Tt it ite “dy 
And see main ‘a Hessen farce rar 
aragucwleriog, itt 
wh a ‘moaksy aa wet _ 


present he made to the temple at Cyrene ene ® 
golden matue of Minerva, with a portsait of hirmmlf, 10 
thas of Lindms, swo marble statues, woth a lien cor-lets 
and t that of Bamor, two Aguses of himeelf carved in 
‘waed, which were placed Sinmediately behind the gates. 
where they remained (il the tine of Merodotus, 


t The ereoodite, 


3 A bie Ghat ta 2 great destroyer of serpents in Eeypt. 

This colosaue or marble statue of Memnon held « 
harp ia is head, which witered sausical sounds when 
track by the beams of the rlaing oun; which Btrebo tetia 
ts that de eth exw aad hexzd, but canfamses be is vet 
ite to aerign 0 suses. 














for the Cyrenions arvee from his baving married 
Ladive, 2 native of that country, who was aftr. 
wards, when Cambyses conquered Egypt, vent 
back to her parents, 

‘The friendship of this monarch of and 
Polycrates commenced at the period of the war 
between the Lacedemonians and the latter, who 
had forcibly possessed himself of Banus. it had 
ip cinema bby various presents 00 both sides, 

appeared to promise » continsanee, 
Hat Phatareh hos well sbecrved flat prosperity 
is no just seale, but adservity ix the true balance 
to weigh friends. ‘The ancient historian ryates 
that the Exyptian monarch, offended with the 
{yrapmucal condnet of Polycrates, and_ forsee. 
ine, from the feeling excited against him beth 
among bis subjects and foreymers, thet his fate 
was inevitable, withdrew his friendship from him, 
‘The event justified his foresight; for the subjecta 
of Polycrates revolted, and be was at length 
munieted by the treacherous Orantes, 

‘That Asmanis was w groat eneourager of art we 
have ample testimony frien the monumenta which 
remain, a» well us from the statements of ancient 

i He decoruted the chief city of the 
nonwe in which he was born (Sain) with numere 
wus great works. ‘These were magnificent pror 
prira to the temple of Athena, enormous 00- 

ossi, and large sudro-sphinxes, ie great 
architeetaral achievement was a monolith, oF 
‘one stone temple, which he brought from the 
granite of Syene, duwn the it 
tance af about 600 miles, ‘The exterior 
ions of thin stone were $14 Greek fret long, 321 
broad, and 12 high: chamber was cut ou in 
the interior, the dimensions of which were, 284 
feet long, 18 broad, end 74 high, Amanis made, 
alsa, a cilomsin 73 Grock fort long, flauked by 
two smaller figures, :M) feet high, which he placed 
in front of the grat temple of Hephaestus, 
(Pha) at Memphia, He placed » similar one 
a 


‘The restoration of Egypt, nays Dr. Hale, n> 
der Amusis, seems to have heen foretold in 
Scripture: “At the end of forty yeure will L 
gather the Fizyptians from the people whither 
they were scattered,” Exvk, xxix. 13. There 
forty years of captivity conuted from Nebuchad- 
nezzar's invasion, D.C. 570, expired nc. 590, 
‘when Cyrus, who had subverted the Buhyionian 
empire, B.c. S38, and into whove power Fj 
as province of that empire, bad fullen, by & 
wise and liberal policy, releused the Egyptians, 
as he had before the Jews, 

This act of grace occurred five years befure 






















































“ morrr. 
‘the death of Amasis. The next RC. 829, | throved and put Apries ber father to death, and 
“died, and the Nqypeenr Yevoked, pou | hed scised upoo the rons chromgh the aecntance 
ich, Cambysas, the suscestor of Cyras, tasde | of 2 rebellions faction. Upon this, Cambyees 
‘te hhis fient net, after be hed settled the eastern | was vo enraged, that be resolved to make wer 
provinors, to invade Egypt. Herodotns, how- ‘epon the usarper, and immedistely prepared to 
ever, 1s different cause for the invasion. | invade Egypt z 
Ble any, that towards the Inter end of the reign | This statement will not bear the tom of ex- 
of this mowerch, Carabyses sent to Egypt to de- | ammation. Nitetis io to have been 
wend bis deaghtor in marriage, a step to which | sent to Persia towards one of the selga of 
he had been prasapted by a ceriain ian, an | Amasis, which lasted forty-four years: sad al- 
enemy of Amasls, Thia man was 8 3 | lowing her to have been born immediately before 
rhem Cytus had requested of the ‘Apri aa dethroned, she would have been of 
Iking the best medical advice he could procure for | an age which, in Egypt and Persia, is no looger 
ry in his Amasis forced him to | a recommendation oF the associate of beauty. It 
lanve his wife and ly, and go into Pervia® is more Likely, that Amosis, who kad sebmnitied 
estat th cael to eeaeve the anger | guar t pay he accent eae hag? 
Ia successor to require t queror, to pay his maccessor the same 
rete a be ight ener suficr afllcton at | snd tribute, Bat whatever may have been the 
‘the loss of his child, or, by refasing to send her, | real motive for this war, it is certain that Can- 
Bieveee i racaent of Canora Amasis en oe ees es apne Anas; oud 
the character of the Persian monarch; | that the 
ad persuaded that bis treatment of her would | vaded by 
neither be honourable nor worthy of e princess, | unwonted cruelty. 


be 


ive ® ‘posits 
f the daughter of the late king. ‘The 
of this princes was Neitatia, or, as Hero- 
is ber, Nitetis. She war possessed of 
ronal attractions: and Amasis, having 
her in the most splendid attire, seut her 
into Persia as bis own child. Not long after, 
Cambyres bappening to address her as the daugh- 
ter of Amusis, she explained the manner in which 
had been deceived, by a man who bad de- 


tans pald great attention to heslth; and ao 
} tage Herodotus, was medicine managed by them, 
ho doctor waa permaltted to practise any but bis omn 

branch, “Some wore orutlsts, who only studied 
Of the eyes ollete attended solely to the con 
of the head: others o those of the teeth: some 
coutied theniselves to conaplaints of the Intestines: 
‘others te secret and Internal maiadiea, acto! 


eenerally, trot always women. 
T " 
be Boyecinin received 
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ways 
Teeclved salsrles from the public trea- 
i bad etuledthoee precept» which were 

fown from the exyurlance of thels redecessos, 
‘wore pormnltted to practise. In once tolneure thelr aften- 


ion ta the preseribed rules, and to prevent experiments 
faaing made upon patients, they were punlaned if thelz 





Deen aan to the sanmtory nw they 
‘were absolved fram ail 


IU hla 

to Pliny, the Egyptinue claimed the honour 

of having ftvented ie art of cartog diseuses. ‘The Bike 
‘soma wanetlon to this claim, by tbe fact 

ielane Is to intimate thelr ex- 





Herodotus mentions the situation of the tomb 
of Auasis, Like all those of the Saite monarchs, 


metropolis of 
Egypt; Thebes snd Memphis still retaining the 
titles of the capitals of Upper and Lower Egypt. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE KINGDOM OF EayPr. 
PERSIAN DOMINATION. 
Camprsze entered the country of Exypt, 3c. 


2a ie be ed ie el we 
he a cB 
Pyammenitus 
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time obetinately_dispated 
H at keagth, afters great slaughter bal been 
both sides, the Egyptians gave way and 


‘The way from Pelusium to Memphis wax now 
‘open to the invader, and with rapid marches he 
hastened towards the ancient capital of Lower 
“Egypt. Hoping, however, to obtain advantagvous 
terms without another contest, Cambyses sent @ 
Persian up by the river in a Mitylenian vessel, to 
treat with the fans: but a8 3000 ax they sa" 
the vensel enter Memphis, they rushed ina crowd 
from the eitadel, destroyed it, and tore the crew 
to pieces, At the news of this outrage, the 
indignation of Cambyren knew no bounds: he 
immediately laid siege to Memphia and having 
tncceeded in reducing that city, he indulged his 
fesentment by patting many of the mhahitants 
fo the sword’ the king was tuhen prisoner, and 
2,000 Egyptians of the same age a> the xon of 
Paaromenitus were compelled first to march in 

ion before the conquetor,and were then put 
to death as a retaliation for the tuurder of the 
Persian and Mitylenian herald. There were 200 
Mityleniana destroyed in the vowel, so that fen of 
the rank among the Egyptians weffered for 
every one who was destroyed on that occasion. 
‘Peammenitn himself was pardoned ; and such 
‘was the respect entertained by the Persians for 
the persons of kings, that he would probably 
Mare have atone tea ‘tributary throne; but 
deing detected in fomenting » rebellion, he was 
put to death by Cambyses, after a brief reign of 
‘six month. 

From this date, ac. 525, to nc. 413, Eeype 
‘was governed by the Persian hings, 

Greut havoe followed the reduction of Egypt 
by Cambyses. Temples and public baldings 
were ed; tombs were violated, and the 
dodien burned;* religion was insulted, private 

pillaged or destroyed, and every thing 
‘which could tempt the avarice, or reward the 
about of the spoiler, was seized and appropriated 
cither by the chief or his troops. Gold and sil- 
ver statues, and other objects of value, were sent 
to Persia ; and it would appear that numerous 
Egyptian captives were also vent thither by the 


‘aasoe of Cambyses, says Mr. Wilkinson, 
‘as may be easily imagined, is never met with on 
Egyptian monuments; bat a visitor to the slate 
and. breccia quarris 
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Fpon the death of Cambyses, whose history is 
recorded in the history of the Persians, ne. 487, 
the Persian empire fell into the hands of Smerdia, 
the Magian, 


OMERDIB, THE MAGIA, 


This king nsurped the Persian throne, by 
tending to be Smerdis, a son of Cyrus, who 
heen nluin by order of his brother Cambyses, 
This youn ‘wax xin dincovered, and the 

in, after a brief reign ofseven montha, was 
iain ax an usurper by Darius Hyatas ss, 
‘by means of © stratagem, catablabed bias! 
‘upon the throne. 

DARIN I'VWTAGPES 


‘The rule of Darius was mild and equitable: be 
was not only carft to avoid everything thet 
light offend the religious prejudices, or burt the 
ings of his foreign subjects, but having made 
diligent inquiry respecting the juris) ond 
constitation of the Egyptians, he corrected some 
abuses, and introduced many salutary laws, which 
continued to form part of their code, until, in 
common with many of those vaneted by the 
Pharaohs, they were altered or abrogated by the 
Protemies, after the Macedonian conquest, 

‘The Egyptians, however, impatient of forel 
tule, and anxious to free their country from 4 
presence of w people whose crueltien, at the time 
of the invasion of Cambyses, they could never 








or forget, and thinking the reverses of 
Persia, during the Greek war, offered a ftveut- 





able opportunity for throwing off the 


volted towards 
and 


the end of this 


ual 





against t 
at | Ceeted Te Sexiga 


mucceeded in expelling the Persians from 
the valley of the Nile. Darius made 












2 nee Se oe toes 3 oa 
‘tre, 2.c. 484, be resolved to make war {n person 
con Ear an we an Greece; but death 
i ace pet 
the empire by Xerxes, who, in the second year 
of his reign, nc. 482, invaded Egypt in porous, 
at the head of a powerfal army 











‘Upon intelligence of this, an 
artuy of 400,000 foot, and 1 fleet of 200, oF necord- 
ing to Diodorus, eighty sail, were equipped by 
Artaxerxes, and placed under the command of 
Achemenes. loaras, the son of Prammitichus,a 
ative of Libya, and Amyrteus, of Sun, who had 
deen obess | with seveteign power, and were 
charged with the defence of the country, made 
every effort to resist him ; and the tno armies 
having met, the Persians were defeated ot 

ited a 











“Artaxerzes, enraged at this defeat, resolved on 
sending an overwhelming foree under the com- 
bined command of Megabyzus and Artaberos, 
eontisting according to ancient authors of 
800,000 men. Both armies foaght valiantly, and 
tang were slain on both sider; at Jeagth, siege 
bymus having woanded Inarus in the thigh, 

figed him to retire from the field, and the rout 
became general, Inarus, with a body uf Greek 
auxiliaries, took refuge in Ryblus which was 

fortified. He there obtamed for hint 
eal? and companions » promise of pardon from 
‘$08, upon condition of their wurrendering 
ives to the Persian uenarch : but the re- 
membrance of the death of Achemenes over 
came the regard the owed to the promise of this 
geaeral, Tnarus, by the cominand of Arta- 
"was crucified, Amyrtarnx escaped to the 
end renal sina concealed there, 
ereian troops spain 
fortified towns, aay Surea- 
satrap, of governor of F; 
made vo throw 
remainder of the reign {| 
the Athenisns sent ) 
the fifteenth year of | 
‘were entertained of i 
Projects | 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 


EOUPTIAN ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT, 


AMYRTRUL, 


Awrarace, or Aomahorte, was a Saite. Having 
established bimself on the throne, be prepared to 
pursue the Persians as far as Phoenicia, and had 
already concerted measates with the “Arabians 


means the designs of Amyrtees were frustrated 

‘Amyrtecas is stated in Manetho's list to have 
been the only monarch of the twenty-cighth 
dynasty. His reign continued six years, during 
which’ period he laboured to repair the many 
lossea sustained by his country from the sway of 
Peni. Nunicrnis restorations were made to 
the temples of ‘Thebes and other cities, many of 
which had suffered from the rage of Cambyses ; 
some guteways, and other monuments bearing 
hin nate, are still in existence. 


POAMMITICHUS 1. 
According to Manetho, Amyrtwus 














jim consequence 
transports putting in to Rhodes, which 
1d intely submnitted to the Persians, Nvpherites 
reigned uix y 
acont, 


Acoris seems to have adopted the policy of his 
pretence. ‘He made a treaty wil Rete 
i Cyprus, against tbe Persians, and euden- 
touted, by every mean in bis power, to weaken 
strength, und thwart the schemes of jw 
adversary. This, combined with the defecon 
of Gaus, the son of Tanwus, who had been for 
some time conynander of the Persian fleet, who 
‘wow, abandoning their service, had entered into 
with Acoris, and the Lucedemonians, 
tothe intrigues of Urontes, 10 embarrunced 
of Artaxerxes, that Epypt was able to 
defy his threatened brojects of invasion. Acons 
reigned thirteen years; he died B.c. 389. 


PAAMONOUTTS. 


During the reign of Psammontis, which lasted 
only one year, aothing of consequence trans 
pited; hence his name rarely occurs on any 
edifice, either of Upper or Lower Epypt; it 
found, however, at the temple of Kartrak, at 
‘Thebes, which proves his reign. 

Of the short period occupied by his two suc- 


(WEPRERITES 11 4ND MOUTHIE, 


occurs in Upper or Lower Fart 
Teatored the teiuple of Mars, at Sebbeuytus, with 
reat splendour, is recorded i » Greek papyrus, 
which inodera researches have discovered it an 
Egyptian tomb. Nectanchis, after a reign of 
vightoen years, was mugoeeded by Techus, 


TACHUE, On TaOE, 


Tochus had scarcely ascended the throne, 
when he was alarmed by the warlike preparations 
of the Persign monarch, who threatened agsia 
to invade his country. To withstand this mighty 
power, he hired a body of Spartan mercenaries, 
who were commanded by Ayenilaus, their hi 
whom Tachus promised to wake generalis 
of his army. Mut this oommindon did Agesilaus 
aur, As soon as be landed in Rgypt, the 
generals, and hin chief, of 
a receive him and pay their court to 


po 
kaiwg’s pris 
‘state, came 
him. The fame of his renown also drew mui~ 
titudes of the Figyptians to the shore, for the pur- 

of catching » Ley atthe hem. Hut the 


Eeypiane were too fond of pomp and show to be 
attracted by the appearance of Agesilaus, When 
they saw only an old man, of mean sspect and 
dwarfieh stature, dressed in a simple tobe of 
coarse stuff, they were disposed to ridicule him, 
‘and they applied to him the fable of the moun- 
tain in iahour, when only a mouse came forth, 
‘This disaffection towards him was felt also 
at court. When Agesilaus met Tachus, and bad 


joined bis tt 
‘surprised that te was not Spain oases) 
the whole army, but only of the forvign troops, 
‘that Chabrisa was made of the forces at 
aca, and that Techus retained the command of 
the army himself, 

"This was not the only mortification Agesitaun |' 


+ | hed to experience. Tachns had formed w re10- |: 


lution tu march into Phanicia, thinking it mor 
advisable to make that country the sest of war, 
han to contend with the Persians in. Beypt 
gesilaus thought to conte repre: 
sctted to Tachus that his affect ‘were not null. 
ciently established to admit his removing out of 
‘is dominions hat be ald set more wa My 
remaining in hhimael acting by his 
feerals ia’ the cherny’s oomay. ‘Tahun de- 
ined this counsel, and expressed disregard (or 
ileus on all occasions. The 


consequence 
was, that Agesilaus, incensed at euch conduct 











Hind 
fi 


3 the tronps within the city might occupy, be 
told Noctuncbus thst it was time to 
enemy. ‘The attack was conducted 
ans, and xucoess attended all his 
wie 


NecTaNaete 


1 8.€. 361, left in possonsion of the throne 
Exypt. But he did not long enjay itin peace. 

‘Ochus, who hed succeeded to the king- 
of Permia, dissatisfied with the failures of 
Hewtouants, invaded ‘with 2 nuraerous 
, Tesolving to reduce it entirely to his alle- 
encaraped 


three 
each of them commanded by a 
fttlan, to whom be assigned equal 
ins himself remained with the 
‘the anny in the camp, to wait the 
‘be ready to support these detach- 
emergency, or to improve the ad- 


is 
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ge 


ca 
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brnission. 
The overthrow of Nectanebus occurred B.c, 
350, ite was the last native king of Egypt, and 
and still con- 


‘At length, | since his time, Egypt has been, 


tinues to be, “ the basest of the kingdoms,” sccord- 
ing to the proph.cy of Esckicl, chap. xzix. 15, 
It has, indeed, says an acute writer, been an in- 
dependent kingdom unde the Ptolemnies und the 


the | Saracens, and it may be possible that the proweat 


ruler should establish its independence, But 
this matters vots for pass independent sever 
in were Ts, SUTTOUN 

vople of oe own gation, wh8 en all 
wealth, power, and distinction; teavi 
ag a country, and the proper Ej 
people, opprmaed and micrable. Ths ig sre, 
a marked fulfilment of prophecy, dchvered at & 
time when Egypt, ander its own kings, great and 
maguificent, took no second place amony the 
nutions. In this event, therefore, we may trace 
the finger of God, and say that he raleth among 
the nations, and hath done whatsoever he plewsed, 
Pea. xxii 28; exv. 3. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE KINGOOM OF EGYPT. 














FTOLERY LAQUS 


"The reign af Ptolemy ih dated im the Canon, 
BS. 305 "Thus arse fra the circunsstance thas 
he did not aseume the tile of king until after the 
extinction of Alexander's pomterity, by the mur- 
der of his natural ron, Alexunder Aigus, the year 
before, about which ume other generals, also, 

wi eee empire had been di- 
ex ™ put op crowns” 

Pt Polen | had for hie 
Libya and Cyrenaica, with that part of 
hia which borders fetes faa Bot he does 

‘to have been satu 


he ‘with bis 
hoagie wes 2 widely extended one Eis tint 
‘act was to wrest the of Calo 





Hy 


had been assigned This he soon 
‘Nicannr, whom be sent mto Syria 
Sand foroes, defeated Lanmton, 
Pruoner, by which means he soon 
‘alsa ‘ccustr) The same one- 
‘Prolemy Lagua, who headed the 
‘attached te count wo that he Became 
master of thove provinces, The opie 


‘who caused bum the most trouble were the Jews | sectire the 
to 


‘obligation they were under 
hed: taken to dane governor: ey 


‘ware determined to continur faithful to x. Bat 
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governor: 
End be shall be strong above him, and have 
domimon, his domimon shall be a great dom:- 
won.” Dan x1 5. 

Ptolemy Lagus retained these tin 
about Bc 314, at which time, jus, whose 
ambition it was to make bmeclf master of the 


praners, whom be earned with hua to Egypt 
je then, “with Seleucus, concerted @ plan for te- 
gaming Syne aod {cacao panty thither 
‘with 2 large arnny. after ry ‘8 revolt among 
theCyreatane bie found Demeinua Palioroetes 
or the “taker of cities,” the eon of Antigonus, 
at Gaza, by whom he was opposed with mach 
valour” But Prolemy succeeded in ts designs, 
After a fierce engagement, in which Demetrius 
brognced men kasogionr puta pracosts, besides 

tents, treasures, 3 whe com~ 

lied tosbandon in Pulscine, 


of that prince, bat the prisoners were sent into 
tt aerve him 1a hie fleet. 

y now pursued his conquests. But 
were of sbort duration. In the same year, 
metnus, dering expenence from hia ti 
tunes, obtained a great victory over Cilles, Pto- 
jemy’s hentenant, who had arrived in 
wath a numerous army, and the next year, (ec. 
$11,) Anfigonus advanced 


Savantages which thy event presented 
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generais ous had the 
success against those of Piokauy, Cyprus 
ow the only territory where Ptolemy pre- 
his conquests, 
‘order to obtain some gompenastiva for what 
Jost in Cilicia, Ptolemy, about .c. 0s, 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and other proviners 
Minor, where he took several pec 
from Astigonus He then sailed into the Aiyeun 
Sea, and made himself master of the isle of Au- 
dros; after which he wok Sicyon, Corinth, and 
soane othe? cities. 

Rut Ptolemy was recalled from his pursuit of 
conquest by the treachery of the governur of 
Libya aud Cyrenaies, who excited an insurree- 
tion which caused him great inguictude, This 

Ophelia, had served 
under Alexander, and after the death of thit 
priuce had embraced the interest of Ptolemy La- 
was, whom he fcliowed into Egypt, Pulemy 
gave him the command of the army which was 
€0 redaoe Libya und Cyrenuies to his allegiance, 
aad when be had accomplished this, the govern- 
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this, he sailed into the 

the fleet of Prolemy pith po mx 
petuority thet he broke the line of battle. 
lemy, finding his defvat inevitable, bad recourea 
to fight, and the cight galley» that acoompasisd 


him were all that escuped. 
‘The train and of Polemy, together 
with his wives theulss ned desuantica, provisnons, 
arms, money, and machines of wax un board the 
store shipn which lay at anchor, were avized by 


Demetrius, who caused them to be carried to his 


to be interred in a magnificent manner. With 
so mech more geseromty, says Justin, wae war 
carried on in those days than we find transactions 
how amoug friends. At this period, indeed, 
uerors seemed. to vie with each other in sews 
a! is kind, How much mere nobly woold 
y have act rven eact au 
ree cin eapemmaccbates’ rights, 0 as 
to bave refused drawing the sword from the 
seabbard, and meeting in the deadly strife! How 
much more beppines would they bay kaown, 
ove ruled their actions! In silent 
jwence nature declares that all beside own 
the works of love and joy ; and wig should 
be fabricate & award to stab his peace, and why 


cherish the onake 








Gass, At the time they-arrived at Gaze, the 
wen waa very 2, wad the pilaes advised |; 
them to wait till the setting of the Pirisdes, or |. 
about eight days; bet, Antigennn impatient t | 
surprise ee ‘wes unprepared tw |' 
meet him, 7s this advice, snd marched 
forward. to make & 
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edifice within it to ledge Rae naa 
taous portica, contin jong wi ¢ 
‘square which encompassed the grove, containing 
Wopace of about 1,000 yard This porti 
Piraeforelig , 
‘Nor did their gratitude stop here ; it led them, 
into acta of the gronsest impiety. ‘They 
paid divine honours tc him in the Ptolemmon, 
‘and in order to perpetuate the memory of their 
eliverer in this war, they gave him the eppella- 
tion of Suter, which si ifs “a saviour ;” thus 


Bing to 
It» by the term Soter that historians usually 
digtinguiah Ptolemy Lagus from the other Ptole- 
‘tnign who succeeded him on the throne of Egypt, 

Tn the year pc, 302, a confederacy was formed 
Faadpesy bgeeecgey mee tagerr ated 
‘Thrace, Seleucus governor vylon, o- 
lemy king of Egypt, against Antigonus and De 
tactrius, whom they defented at Ipsus in Phry- 
git, in the following year, at which time Auti- 
Gonas was lui. The result of this battle was, 
& new division of the Maoedonian empire, ful- 
fillng prophevy, (Dan. viii.) wherein four kings 
Pn See ol 

In this divixi pb 
Cwlo-Syria, and Palestine, were confirmed to 
Proleny. 

Little ‘moro ia recorded of Prolerny save that 
belles grog cd an! B.C. 295; and that be re- 
‘the league with Lysimachus and Seleucus 
in which they Eikewise cogaged Pre 
rt of Epiras, in order to frustrate the 
aigos whieh Demetrivs catertained of ri 
the empire of his father in Axia; which they did 
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to such a height of grandeur 
dered it superior to other kingdoms. 
upon the throne the sante fondness for simplicity 
of manners, and the same aversion to ostentatioa, 
as he displayed when he first ascended it, He 


was aceessible to his subj wa of 
Emilaiy. He frequents visited hen tbc 
‘own houses, and when heentcriained them him- 


self, he considered it no disgrace to borrow articles 
of gold and silver plate from the rich, and to ac- 
knowledge that he hed little of his own. Platarch 
says, that when some persons represented to him 
{hat the regal dignity required an sir of opulence; 


Poort hat he complied the life of Alexander, 
wl ‘was greatly esteemed by the ancients, 
‘Which bes uot reaclied the moderos, 
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golden vases nine feet in 
partly and adorned with the leaves 
of ivy, in which perfuanes were 53 


rhich tepteseot 
right hand of each was another 
of the same metal, adored with vine 

Their habite were diversified wi 





rear of these marched two Sileni, ar- 
mantles and white drawers ; one 

‘them wore a kind of hat, and carned x golden 
caducens in his hand; the other had a trumpet. 
Between ‘two, was @ man six feet in height, 
tassked, and habited like a tragedian, This mun 
carried’ a a, and was distin- 


ip a magnificent manner, 
and glittering with gold. She held m one hand 
a crowo ‘the leaves of the peach-tree, 
and in the other a branch of the pulm. She was 
called Penteteris, sword signifying the space of 
five decause at the expiration af every 

‘ent, the feast of Bacchus was celebrated 
at the beginning of the next, which was the fitil. 

The next in the procession were the genit of 
the four seasons, wearing characterstic orna- 
‘ments, and supporting the golden ‘vases of odours, 
adorned with ivy leaves. In the midst of there 
genii was equare altar of gold. 

‘A band of satyrs next appeared wearing golden 
crowns, fashioned like the leaves of ivy, and ar- 
Fayed in red habitea Some bore vessels filled 
‘with wine, others carried drinking cups, 

Immoedistely after these came Philiscus, the 
Post and priest of Bacchus, attended by comedi- 
Gna, pusicians, dancers, and other persona of that 


tripods were carried ext, as prises for 
‘victors at the sthletic combets and exercises. 
tri 


tall as himselé, 
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MACEDO-GanciAN ABEIITETRaTIOw oF 


de- | looked upon 





‘of the yew, vino, or ivg, 
knives in 


During the games sot atc combess, which 
contioucd some days after ths solemnity, Ptolemy 
‘Soter presented the victors with twenty crowus of 
old, und they rreeived twenty-three ftom Bere 





with elegance, or to have exhibited the lesst trace 


of tate or gcqius, The spoils of whole noes 
‘and estws were sacrificed to the pomp of © single 
day, and dicplayed to public view aly 0 

the vain admiration of a seuscless populace, with 
out conducing to any real good. Hut there was 
something more lamentable in thie ion OF 
snlewnity of relisnon than this, it was con- 
verted into 8 public echool of inter and 
Ficentiounness, calculated only to excite the most 
degrading parunns in the spectators, and to in- 
duce an utter deyravity of mamers, 

ing to their view all the instruments of execes 
and debauch, with the most powerful allurements 
to indulge in them. And all this was done 
under the pretext of paying adoretion ¢o the 
gods! How different from these are the solem- 
nities of our mont holy religion! In them we 
discern nothing but what is lovely and of 
report, and that tends to purify the heart, and 
make holy the life of the worshipper, ‘Truly, the 
religion of the blessed Baviour is of 


His 

To the native this most 
have been peculiarly afflicting. ‘They must have 
it as an insult to their native 
‘asestablished upon their own ruin, and a2 
eative of the of that power which 
ruled over them—s power which they could 
‘never hope becapreay! Bo literally, even at thie 
early date, was the inspired prophecy fulfilled. 
‘That che native, 
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vie 








were aa oppremed 
‘is evident from the number 

wes ee op their agree #8 
‘ way of eruian empire, 

rule of Aleannder and Prolemy Goter. All places 

of trust were confided to foreigners ; for no more 

{s beard of the role of the pricsta, or the power 
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prus, Pamphy is, part of Cilicia, 
denominated the Cyclades 
acts after this event retleets 
upon his character, It has been 
Ptolemy Sotet ubdieated bis throne 
in favour of Ptolemy Philadclphus, before all 
his brethren. he did this, he consulted 
with Demetrins Phalervus, who was a very 
lesrned man, and probably the fire president of 
the Academy at Alexandria, with whom he was 
‘wont to advise before all bis counsellors, De- 
inetrius advised him to regulate his choice by 
the onder prescribed by neture, which was gene- 
rally followed by all other nations; thus advising 
him to prefer his eldest son, Ptolemy Ceraunws, 
by Eurydice his first wife. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
seems ‘to have taken wmbrage at Demetrius 
Phalereus for this, and to have resolved upon 
the first opportunity. As soon, there- 
he saw binseif sole master of the hing- 
that philosopher to be seized, 
and ‘sent him with « strong guard to 8 remote 
he ordered him to de confined, till 
Toning in what manner to treat 
‘Thie was soon resolved upon. The bite 
of an sspic put s period to the life of that great 
| man; a man who merited, says the ancient his- 


Nothing ie recorded of Piolemy Philadel 
is iladelphas 
ater this Sask dood cl shout 274, at which 


Lycia, and the i 
‘One of his 
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overomem when she was advanced to the 

onours of @ crown, upon the death of Ophellas, 
Magas had #0 well extablished himself in the 
government by long possession, and by his mar 
riage with Apame, the daughter of Antiochus 
‘Roter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured 
der hinwelf independent; and, ax ambition knows 
no binunds, he resolved to go m step farther. He 
‘was not content with wresting from hia brother 
these two provioees, but he formed 8 resolution 
wo siren ie Pile py view he suns 
into Fj at the head of a great army, in 
hin mon towards Alexandria, pe hinuwelf 
sunstet of Pretoniutn, a city of uarion, 

‘The mischief he devigned for othera awaited. 
him in his own provinces, He te intelli- 
gence of the revolt of the Marmaridw in Libya, 
and be returned in order to quell these disturb- 
ancrn, Ptolemy, who had marched an urmy to 
the frontiers of Egypt, bed now a favourable 
opportunity of attacking bim in hia retrest, and 
of annihilating his troopt; but 8 new danger 
called him likewine to another quarter. A con- 
spirucy was formed agniast him by 4,000 Gauls, 
mercenaries, who tesolved to drive him out of 
Egype and seize it for themselves. In order, 
therefore, to frustrate ther design, be found him- 
self compelled to return into Eyypt, where be 
drew the eemspiratorn inta an inlsod in the Nile, 
in which they perished by farmne and thei own 
words. 


As noon a6 he had calmed the troubles which 
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carried optus, where they. were 
in shi and brought down the Nile to 
Lge transmitted them to all the 

wou, in axchange for merchandise, afterwards 


ce to the enst. 
‘he fromi Coptus to the Red Sea lay 
ncrous the devrts, where no water could be pro- 


cured, and which had neither eities nor houses 
to lodge the caravans. Ptolemy remedied this 
inconvenience by caming a canal to be opened 
uloag the great road frum the Nile, om the ede 
of wich houses were crocted, at stated distances, 
for the reception and aecamunadstion of man and 
beast. 


Tueocritus in hia Idyllivm, entitled * Polemy 
as being magnificent. He ways, 
Bren lewwor Aula and her iales grew pale, 


Aver the billows paay'd thy crowd of au)” 
Foret anil, 





ot 
with fourteen; two, with twelve; fourteen, with 
eleven; thirty, withnine; thirty-seven, with seven; 
five, with six; and seventeen, with five, 
wore many more with four and threc benehes of 
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‘aded, tod from thence they were | tending 
to 








‘the particulars of what passed in this and several 
micceeding campaigns, ; 
fs the meantime, eahjermenam, Pars war, 
Ptolemy was intent upoa enlarging his Ubrary. 
He was continually enriching it with new books; 
and he sdded also to xt paintings and designs 
the best masters. Aratas, the famous Sieyonian, 
sry one of thove who collected fr him in Geen, 
and he so pleased Ptolemy, presented hi 
with twenty-five talents, which he expended in 
the relief of the necessilous Sicyunians, and the 
Tedemption of such as were detained in captivity 
—a noble act, and one that would pot man} 
fessed Christians to the blush, if Compared with 
igh | 
j 


f: 


their acts of benevolence. 

‘While Antiochus was employed in war 
Egypt, 2 formidable insurrection in the 
made him desirous of ending the war 
Prolemy. Accordingly, a.c. 249, & 

was concluded between them, 
ditions of thu. treaty were, that Antiochus 
divorce Laod:ce, and expouse Berenice, the daagh- 
ter of Ptolemy; and that he should, also dism- 
hhevit has iosue hy the fit marriage, and seoure 
‘the crown to bi. children by the second. ‘This 
treaty was pat into effect. it was concluded, 
Anticchus syeiend Laodice, and Prolemy then 
embarked at Pelusium, and conducted his: - | 
ter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the wouth 
of the Orontes, a river of Syria, where the nup- 
to have i 























eaters 


strong textmooy 


that this fact in ancient history 
dears to the Iivine origin of Scripture. The 
Prediction was uttered carly three hundred 
Yeara before the event : what hand, thea, but that 
‘of an Almighty Being. could have caused x0 
‘many different views, intrigues, and passions, to 
tend to the same point? What knows bat 
that of Omaiscience could with vo much cer- 
tainty have foreseen such a variety of distinct 
circumstances, subject, not only to the freedom 
of man’s will, but to his wild caprice? Rewer! 
reflect upon this, and adore that sovereign power 
which God exercises, seeretly indeed, but not 
less certainly, over kings and princes, whose 
very crimes he renders sabservient to the execu- 
toa of his holy will and pleasure, and the accom- 
lishment of his immutable decrees. 

During the time that Ptolemy continued in 
Byria, he was presented with a statue of Diana, 
which be admired, and whieh he carried into 
Egypt on his return, ‘This gave rise to an 
dent, as related by Libanius, which shows the 
debasing superstition and idolatry of that age. 
He says, that some time after the return of Pto- 
Jemy, his wife Arsinoe was seized with indispo- 
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a y-vighth of his reign. 
wheel thix price bad many qua 
ities, he cannot be proposed ass model of w 
His resentment ageinst, Demetrius 
will ever remain of & alain pon hie 
ies pnd efferninate plea 
nts of wach high fore 
tunes) in which he aed to excens, do Bot 
evince a noble mind. Nevertheless, his love of 
the arte and sciences, and hie generority to 
learned men, reflcct no «mall honeur npou his 
. The fame of there liberaliticn brought 
several illastrious poets to hia court; ainotig whom. 
‘we may enumerate Cullimochus, Lycophron, and 
‘Theocrtus,—the latter of wham celebrated Pto» 
Tetoy’s fame in his ports, His taste for books 
hax been noticed ; he alwy alwaya tetained pe 
culiny taste for the ncivneen, and in onder to 
petuate it umong his subjects, he erected pablic 
schools and academies at Alexandria, where 
they flourished for many ages. He loved to eon~ 
verve with men of learning; and as the greatest 
manters in every kind af science were emulons 
to obtain his favour, he powesnd an enviable 
| advantage of obtaining wisdom. | Happy are thove 
| princes who follow hin footsteps in this particus 
lar, who know how to use the opportunity of 
acquiring, in agrevable conversations, knowl 
whereby they may fearn how to govern a peopl 


7 
The intercourse of Phitade!phus with learned 
men, and his eare to give due honour to the arts, 
may be considered an the source of those mea- 
sares he parsued, to make commetee flourish in 
his dominions, iu which he so bappily succeeded, 
‘an his history textifies. It has been already ob- 
served, that he built cities in order to protect and 
facilitate traffic ; that he opened a canal through 
the arid desert ; and that he maintained a mavy 
in each of the two sens, merely for the defence 
ofbis merchants, His principal sim was 0 se- 
safety, convenience, and free 
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source, we shall he seusible that this prince was 
not otly the benefactor of Egypt, bat of man- 
kind in general, to the latest posterity, About 
this epack we may, at least, date the extension 
ofthat trade with India, by which the 
of the greet Asiatic peninsula, and uf Ceylon, 
‘wety more generally diffused over the western 

eld. The origin of the trade between the In- 
chan peninewle wud Arabia and Fastera Africa, 
Dolangy to a period anterior to uny history ; and 


gated long before this, may he seen in the Mis- 
tory of the Curthagimans, where it is stated that 
Hanno explored its western coasts, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Vincent, aa far as Quilos on the 
enuthera cous, 
pene ose day of kin sod the most 
mune they ¢an enjoy, ami 
Splendours ofa theme & to gain the love of 
mankind, by making their government desirable, 
‘This appears to have heen the policy of Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus, He was sensible that the only 
expedient for extending his dominions without 
may act of violence, was to multiply his subjects, 
attach them to his governmeut by thei in- 
inclination ; to cause the lind to be 
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aa 


ce it was, that 50 
different nations tranaplanted them- 


Egypt during his preferring « 
ins foreign land to their uative soil. 
is a favourable trait in the charecter of this 


‘The first ect of Pidemy 


y was to 
Pevenge the wrongs of his timer. 


is princess 
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Ptolemy, who commanded the 
, made war upon Selencus (alliniens. 
He toon had his "The criminal pro- 
ceeding of Laodice, and of Seleuetn, had alienated 

affcetion of the Deople from them : and Pto- 
lemy not only cansed Laodice to suffer death, 


afler whieh he pasved the Euphrates, and con- 

jacred all the country as far ea Bahyton and the 
Fer. It the progtens of bis arms had uot been 
interrupted by a sedition, whieh obliged him to 
return to Pays, it im probable he would have 
subdued all ‘the provinces of the Syrian empire. 
He left Antiochus, ane of the generals, to govern 
the provinces hv had gained on this side of Mount 
ithippas was intrusted with those 
thatlay beyond it. Ptolemy then marched hack to 
Egypt Indea with the spoils he had acquired by 
his conquests. These events ocourred &, c. 246, 

The spoils which Ptolemy collected in this ex- 
Pedition were 40,000 talents of silver, (about aix 
million pounds sterting,) « large quantity of gold 
‘and silver vessels, and 2,500 statucs, Pant of 
these statues were Egyptian idols, which Cam- 
dynes, after his conquest of that kingdom, bad 
trans; into Persia; and Ptolemy gained the 
affections of his subjects hy replacing them in 
their ancient temples. The Exyptians, indeed, 
who were more devoted to their superstitions 
idolatry than the rest of mankind, thought they 
could not sufficicatly express their gratitude and 
‘veneration to Ptolemy for the restoration of their 
gods. gave him the title 


hich signet “a beneticion” mn 0 ten a 
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rth all ‘he had obtai ' 
ducted her out of Egypt and Syria, and who, till | action he discovered { 
then, bod been her eoeageh and suppert God to all the idols of : 
‘The propbet next describre the conquests of Posed that the propbecis ' 
Energetes: “ Bot oot of s branch of her roots { to that prince, and that he | 
one stand upin his cstate [her brother, Euer- | from thence, that his ! 
enter ities) a 
King of the north, shall deal against them, extremities to whic! 
‘shall prevail: and shall also carry captives \ 
deta Bayt theit goda, tit their princes, and 
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Prediction was accomplished cannot fail to strike : 
every reader, Porphyry bas, inderd, discerned . advanced in quest of hin brother ; not with any 
the resemblance between the prediction and the ; ittention to xecure t him the enjoyment of bie 
‘sccomplishment, and, strange to relate, at the | domimens, but te wige them for limself The 
expense of tenth, he has amerted that the pro- avidity of thia young prince was, inilecd,so great, 
Phecy was written after the several events to | that he scquited the surname of Iherax, which 
Thich it refers hed occurred ; to such miserable ; signifies “a kite,” the peculiar characteriatic 
artifices will the infidel resort, in order to falsify | of which bird 1 that it is reudy to seige upoo 
God's holy word, But all bis endeavours are ‘thing within the range of its fight, 
vain. is alliance occurred Bc. 244. The next year, 
OAs Gok rod Prolemy receiving intelligence that Antiochus 
‘. ‘was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus 
AE, oh see gnetionen these 00 ti OF the | Traini Kit, Reconciled kintoclf with the latter, 
‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth and concinded a truce with him for ten years, 
coon Ane Birt of the Lord blometh pen lt: that he mght not be at war with both these 
Samer the pepe era each Princes at the saine time. 
‘Bat the word of our God shal From the time of his concluding the pence 
with Sctemeus, he weink to have made it his 
When Ptolemy tes net principal care to extend bis dominions to the 
edition, his queen, Berenice, being apprehensice south. Accordingly, hefire his death, he had 
‘of the dangers to which he would be expmed in extended it the whole length of the Red Sea, os 
the war, made 2 vow to consecrate her har if he well along the Arabian, ax the Ethiopian 
should return in safety. This was a sacrifice of . and evea to the straits of Babelmandel, which 
to mean kind, since it was esteemed by all’! form a communication with the southern ooeas, 
ancient nations before all other personal omna-| Ptolemy devoted the time af pence to the 
ments Accordingly, when abe saw him return, | enltivation of the aciencer in his dominions, snd 
ther first care was the accomplishment of her | the enlargement of his father's library at Alex- 
promise. She caused her hair to he cut off, and | andria; but as « prope? collection of looks contd 
Sher dodioaed ito the fod, in the temple which Bot be made without Iibrarian, Euergets, wpon 
Ptolemy Philadelphas had foanded in bonoar of | the death of Zenodotus, who bad held the offcc 
his beloved Arsinoe, on Zephytion, « promontory | from the time of Ptolemy Soter, ecnt to Athens 
in eetes tbe specie. of the Zephyrian | for Eratonthenes, the Cyrenian, who was then in 
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kings of Thebes, with the years of their 

gna, from Menes, or Misraim, who 

afer the deluge, to the Trojan 

catalogue contains & ococesion of 

kings, and ia will to be seen in 

nc. 235, the original manusctipts 
ipides, and Bophoclee, 


“ of Eusipides, 
might not drew npon theawelves the displearare leat to Pialeny Eucrgetcs oa s pledge of Afteca 
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tention of offering ters for farming the great 
Tevennes of those provinces, As the equipage of 
Joreph was less magnificent than theirs, they 
treated him with disrespect, and considered him 
a6 6 person of little note, Joseph concealed his 

i ion at their behaviour ; but he drew 





‘When they arrived at Alexandria, they were 
informed thatthe hing had one 10 Metphis, 
ied thither, und he nit 


been in bis favour by 
‘Aebenioa, wes plenaed to see hitn, and. invited 
a in achat eonenh 0 excuse hie 
Te] infirmities of his great age, 
sod the natural tardiness of fh <iapction 
a engaging manner os satis a 
and created in ita n Dich entvem for te ate 
advocate of the high priest. He ordered Joseph 
apartment in the royal of Alexandna, 
allowed him « place at bis while. 
‘When the day arrived for purchasing, by 0 
of auction, the privilege of farming the re- 
tes = provinces, fone of Jo- 
in bis Journey to fered 8,00) 
talents only forth province 


winces of Ceelo-Syria, 
Phanicia, Judes, and Semaria. Joseph, who had 
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pealmist, wherein he says: ‘<Pat pot your 


if 


to his earth; im chat very day his thoughts 
perish,” Pea exivs. 3, 4. ied 

Ptolemy Euergites had reigned twent 
years. Be was the last of the race of the 
inien, says Strabo, in whom any trae virtue and 
moderation shoue forth; the generality of his 
successors being monsters of debauchery and 
wiekedocss. He wus succeeded on the throne of 
Egypt by his son, Ptoleuny Philopater. 
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PTOLEMY PRILOPATED, 
This caged plunged himeelf into the 
abominable excesses during the whole of his 
reign, ‘The very commencement of it was 
marked by oatmge and bloodnhed, By. seme 
historians is ward to have poisoned his father, 
x received the surname of Philopater, 
by sntiphrasis, that word signifying “a lover of 
tus father.” He recvived the name of Tryphon 
from his extravagance and debs ; and that 
of Gallus, because be i bared in the streets of 
Alexandria like one of the baccbanals, and with 
all the wild gestures of the priests of ("y bele.* 
In the early part of his reign, nc. 220, Pto- 
lemy committed a grow njustis 


stil continued in : batas Poolemy regarded 
nothing but penciee and excomee of every 
kind, he led a very solitary life. At first, how- 
ever, Ptolemy made use of Cl As he 
was afraid Lage pattie etapa lead 
nother - seconnt, had great suthority and power 
‘over the soldiers, he admitted Cleomenes into 





discovered in the conversation that passed be- | his most secret councils, in which memns for 
tween them ia bis preeence, that this purchase | getting rid of his brother were devised, Cleo- 
was worth double the sum they offered, re- | Menes was the only person who had moral ree- 
proached them for depreciating the king's re- | titude enough to the unnathral scheme; 
‘Yeunes, and offered 16,000 talents. Prolemy-was | écclaring that a king cannot have any ministers 
wall to hear of his revenues beitig so | More sealous for his service, or more able to sid 
mach i 5 bitm in the burden of government, them 
ores ‘Someety bt Polemy' pecs tors ttre 
able moment; Ye suspicions soon 
be and he imagined there would be’ no other way 
agreement, isperse them there by taking sway the life of 
such persons to offer for 4 Jat cnieraton of the ‘etials of © ane, her yids 
casion as he ‘imitated the manners of inadmen, and the aie with 
= part eg epg 
thema, Bcommenorslon tho servons of Cybele br the ow ws 





























jonians were 
united with the latter against the Achwans and 
Macedonians, and that ali thio; ined 


depart from Alexandria, “At first he implored 
King to favour him with troops and warlike 
fuficient for his turn, and whee he 
that he could not obtain this request, he 
sired that he at least might be suffered to de- 
ith bis fay, tad be allowed t9 embrace 
tunity for repossessing him- 
como But Ptolemy was too mach 
hus pleasures to an ear to the 
Caccecee 
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a this time had great authori 
and who minintered to the king's 
assembled his friends ; and in 
‘resolution was formed not to fur- 
Cleomenes either with a fleet or provisions. 
‘suppored such an expense would be uc- 
+ for, from the death of Antigouns, all fo- 
ign afi had seemed to them of eral im- 
portance. This council were apprehcusive, more 
Gren, thet—aa Aotigonts was dead, and ss tbere 
‘was ho one t0 oppore Cleomenes—that prince, 
fier having made a conquest of Greece, would 
hecome aformidable enemy to Egypt | And what 
increased their fears was, his having thoroughly 
studied the state of the kingdom, his knowing rte 
‘weak points, his holding the king in soverciga 
contempt, and seeing many parts of the kingdom 
separated and at « great distance, which an ene- 
my might have many opportunities of invading. 
For these reasons, it was deemed politic not to 
grant Cleomenes the aid which be desired. And 
cm the other side, go give 60 bold and enterprising 
‘© prince leafe to depart, after having refused 
these succours, would be making au enemy, who 
‘would certainly one time or ther resent the in- 
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‘Sosibius was therefore of 
was not safe i 





pedient they should be pacrifi 


His friends havir ad meena to 
fork thom priece, dey wl fan iy 
drawn swords into the st exhorting aad 
calling upon the populace to’ Fecorer their fie 
herty; but no one joined them, They killed 
the governor of the city, and some noblemen 
who came to oppose them, and afterwards ran 
to the citadel with an intention of forcing the 
gates, and of setting the prisoners at liberty , 
bat they found it impracticuble.  Cleamenes now 
Jost all hope. He ran up and down the city in 
despair, during which he wus neither aided nor 
cd by the citizens, When they, therefore, 
saw that it would be impossible for them to suc- 
ceed in their cuterprise, they terminuted it ine 
tragical manner: they rau upon each other 
swords ty avoid the infamy of punishment, 
Pwolemy caused his hody to be hanged ono 
crows, and he ordered his wife, children, and all 
the women who uttended them, to be pot to 
death, When that unkappy princens was brought 
tw the place of execution, the only favour she 
asked was, that she might die before her chil- 
dren, But thiv was denied her, Her maternal 
fevlings were outraged by the sight of the death 
of her offspring, @ night more grievous to a mo- 
ther than death itrelf. After this abe presented 
her own neck to the executioner, mournfully 
exclaiming, “Ah! my dear children, to what 3 
place did you come !” 

‘While this tragical scene was performing, 
Ptolemy was pursuing his guilty pleasures, Rot 
in the midst of his wild career, B. ¢, 21%, he was 
called to war with Antiochas, king of Syria, 
even Re pe cone 
wu jemy, had rey wat prince 

erie sees eC 


before, im diaplyed 
first Seater oad coca, ‘The conrt of Egypt, 

r, Was Dot satisfied with his services on 
that occasion. Those who governed the king, 
had expected greater results from his valour 5 
‘and were persuaded that it was in his power to 
have done something more. He was sccord- 
ii sent for to Alexandria, to give an account 
AL conduct; and hix life was ea threatened, 
But afier the ressous for bis conduct were 
heard, he was acquitted, and sect back to hus 


‘SThendotea cool pot forget the kemit 


the year 

















Ca eer wae eitinary in appre: 


‘The rage of Theodotar, 
however, wat eo great, and he was so blinded 
‘by this mad principle. that he did not perceive it, 
and he killed the first physician in mistake for 
‘the monarch. Ile also wounded two ather per- 
song, and dating tho alarm which tho attempt 
<oveasioned he escaped to his own camp. 

‘The two kings at length relying to deride 
their quarrel, drew up their armies in battle 
array. They tode amongst their troops, to ani 
mate them, and encourage them to behave val 
antly. Arsinoe, the sister and wife of Prolemy, 
was not content with exhorting the soldiers to 
behave manfally before the battle, but did not 
leave her bushand-brother daring the heat of the 


t, 

Pike tamu of thie engagement was, that Anti 
ochus, at the head of bis right wing, defeated the 
enemy's left. But whilst hurried on with rash 
ardoor, he engaged too warmly in the pursuit, 
Ptolemy, who had been as successfut in the other 
wing, charged the centre of the troops of Anti- 
ochus in flank, which was then exposed, and he 
‘broke it before it was possible for that prince to 
come to ita relief. An old officer, watching the 
direction of the dust, concladed that the centre 
was defeated, and drew the attention of Antiochus 
‘He faced shout that iostant, but 
ate to amend his fault, for his army 

put to fight. Antiochas him- 

to retreat. He retired to Ra- 
to Gaza, with the lows of 
and 4,000 taken prisoners. 
, finding it impossible for bim to maintain 
country against Ptolemy, be 
vests, and ret to 
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He entered the tent, but the | The 


of Raphia was fought at the same } ihr 
Rich Hannibal defeated Fe- | A Une 
on 
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fe 
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forbidden to 

priests and Levites, also, with one 
‘opposed his rash denen, nd the pomp at 
conjured him to lay it aside. Every 
‘echoed with lamentations, occssimed by 
idea of the profanstion to which their temple 
would be exposed, and the multitude lifted up 
their hands to implore the Se. of Hoa- 
sen. ‘Thin oppmition, instead of prevailing 
with the hing, only inflaned his curiusity the 
more, He forced his way a6 far an the second 
court; but a8 be wax preparing to enter the tem 
ple itself, he was struck with such tercor that he 
was carried off half dead. After this, he left the 
city, highly exasperated against the Jewish os 
tion, and threatening it with vengeance. 

hept kus word. ‘The following year, 2.6. 216, 
he Taised a cruel pemecntion, especisby agninet 
the Jews of Alexandria, whom he endeavoured 
‘tw reduce hy force to worship idole, 

When Antiochus arrived in Antioch, be sent 
an emubarsy to Ptolemy, to suc for peace. The 
cireumstatices which prompted him to thia were, 
his suspicions of the fidelity of his peopte, with 
whom his credi lessened since bis last de- 
frat, and his devire of checking the progress 
which Achwrus was making in his dominios, 
‘To obviate these dangers, he invested his am 
baseador with powera to give up to Ptolemy the 
provinoes of Cupto-Syria and Paiestine,¢ which 
were the sutject of ihvir contest, A truce was 
therefore agreed upon for twelve months; and 
lvfore the expiration of that time, s peece was 
concluded on the offered terme, 

Pwlemy, who might bave taken advantage of 

‘= That te vn not more than one day tn the year. Dur- 
ftrat me, to efter 
oad ofthe gous and 

TE heentared 
‘at day, It was considered thet he was worthy 
{Towns death for any ong eee, planter layman, to enter 
Ser tect ery 

ier to bring oul tbe body of tbe high pebert tn case be 
should die tnare before the Lard on the areas dey of 
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the country which anetently wes fubsrited by 
‘Hebrews: the const of these two provinces was 
the Grecks called Phoenicia. 
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‘one ‘Spon himself in his own dominions, 
ooeurred 2.0. 218; and, ling to 

te oocasipoda ofvilwar | bat neither 
ay other relates the particalars of chat 


210, the Romans, according to 
deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopetra, 
quece before called Arsinoe,*) to re- 
ir ancient friendship and alliance with 
Bayne, These carrrd asa present tn the king, & 
tobe and purple tanic, with sn ivory chair: and to 
the queen, an embroidered robe and « purple scarf, 
prevents which bear tertirmony to the bappy sim- 
Pity which prevelled among the Romane at 
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During theten succeedit ira, after the signal 
victory ‘chick Philopater Kad chained over An- 
Sochus at Raphia, he abandoned himself to plea- 
sores and excenses of kind. Agathocles, 
thoctes, her brother, and their 
mother, governed lim entirely. All his time was 
‘spent in gaming, drinking, and the most infamous 
irregularities, nights were passed in de- 
‘waches, and his days in fvsste and revels. For- 
getting the duties and character of a king, instead 
of sppiying himself to the affairs of rate, he 
‘valurd ‘himvelf upon presiding at concerts, and 
hits skill in masic. The women, Justin says, 
disposed of everything. They conferred all em- 


ployment and povernmente: and no obe had ler 
authority in the kingdom than the king him- 
self, Sosibius, who find been in office daring 
three teignn, was at the helm, and his experience 
‘had made him capable of the administration. He 
Gould not act, indeed, ax he desired, but ns the 











“Arainoe, it appears, had no power or authority 

1K this period. ‘The favourites and 

Prime miiaer di not indeed. show her the leat 
Teapect; was Dot ient to: 

lng without murmuring, At length, the 

Xing and thove who governed him grew weary of 

ther complaints, and they Sosibius to 

nid them of her. The degenerate minister obeyed: 

for that ‘he employed one Philammon, 

‘was experienced in 
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parley ruse af quailty, whe kod 
Fined Lceet he orcy ty hae euler 20d 
couduet: and who vse cbotct 13 oy 
= ee ee aed hie 

Pprime nimiocr. are 
Se kings. hich vais cis 
ante al the 
ponte kingdom daring 
discovered, that he 
‘seocssery, 
‘ecesery. 
polar rpg 
fnances, and disposed of all 
inthe wate 
theie court 
his 


him fancy bis 
talents saperior to those of all other men: till at 
Jength he assumed hanghty airs, abandooed him- 
self, fike hia master, to luxury and profusion, and 
at last grew insupportable to all around bis, 

In the meantime, Philopater waa pureuing bis 
guilty round of pleasure, Bat it hae been well 
‘aid by the poet, that 


“Death treads on pleasure’s footatepa round the werd, 
‘When pleasure trrads the path which reason ebune, 
‘When against reason riot shuts the deat, 
And luxury supplier the place of wense."—Da. Youre, 


Before Phil ater bad lived half the allotted days 
man, victim to his intemperance and 
excesses, He died nc. 204, after a reign of 
seventeen years, succeeded in his 

dom by Epiphanes, his ean, who was 
then only five yeurs of age. 


crratures, dey concealed it es long ae possible 
ie to poeaeae themselves of the Seone ‘jewels, 
time to tt ives money, 
tnd other valaable eff in the palace They 
pape paneer es 
‘tame authority they had enj 
eased monarch, by usurping the regency duritg 
the winority of hie soa, “They iagived the 
might easily be done, if they coal 
measares 
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the father was still ali 


than Sosibius, 
Carrom be mano no 
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posed their dead bodies to ali the indignities pos- 
ible, dragging them through the streets, and | danger, had recourse to the Roroane for protec 
Isterally tearing them to pigces. All their re- 


‘who murdered Arsinoe. This man hav- 
ing retarned from Cyrene to Alexandria two of 
ehree days before the tumult broke out, the Indies 

‘of that unfortunate queen had instant 
notice of it, and taking the opportunity which 
the distractions of the city gave them, they re- 


pen the door of the house where be was, 
killed him with clubs and stones, 

‘The care of the king’s person was now given to 
‘Sosibiug, con to him who had governed during the 
last three reigns. History does not state whether 


lived to m great age, a8 he had passed above sixty 
yeara in the administration. Polybius says, that 
io mlaloter wos ovr teats ocarupt se mnore ee 


kest crimes, This author, indeed, attnbuter 
tohim the marder of Lysimachus, son of Pto- 
lemy ; of Arsinoe, daughter of that L.ysimachux; 

son of Prolemy ; of Berenice, duaghter 
Magas ; of Berenice, mother uf Ptolemy Phi- 
Iopater ; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta ; und of 


‘a monster of iniquity, it is surprising that he 
thould ta loug have’ wapported himself in the 
romeo 
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‘with the same treat- 
died waa Philammon, the 





of Philip and Antiochus to increnss, by the sddi- 
tion of so many rich provinces, of which the em- 
pire of Egypt at that time cooristed. ‘They forv- 
saw, aleo, that they would s00n be: in war 


death. Aceordingly, they 
reasona, they did not hesitate to aocvpt the 
guardianship of Kpiphanes, They sent thither 
2Emilius, who, pursuant to the instructions he 
hud received from the senate, settled overything 
to ax much advantage wa the vtate of affairs in 
Egypt would then admit. Hu appointed Arie- 
tomienes, the Acarnonian, eho had long been 
connected with the court of Faye, to superin- 
tend the education and person of the young in0- 
arch, and wade him prime miniswr ; dutice 
which be discharged with the utmost prudence 
and ficelity. 

At the same time that JEmilius wax seat into 
Egypt to assume the guardianship of Kpiphanes, 
two othier deputien were despatched to Antiochus 
and Philip, to acquaint thes with their resolu- 
tion, and to enjoin them not t molest the do- 
minions of their royal pupil ; otherwise, 
‘would be compelled to declare war against them. 
‘This declaration in favour of an oppreseed infant 
monarch waa cisking o just and noble use of 
their power ; and it were to be wished that 
powerful states would at all times act thus gene- 


roualy. 

‘The first thing Aristomenes sought to effect 
was, to defend himself against the invasion of the 
two confederate kinga For this purpose, he 
sent Seopa into iolia, with large sume of 


ive ; but it is certain that he 


‘cundaccd to bin 
setuple ia committing the 





Berenice. If he was such 











Egyptian army. 
‘This Scopaa had formerly enjoyed the highest 
posts in his own country, and was thought to be 
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10 his wise . srs of sn 
managed 20 88 to gain uniseral approba- 
fon. "But ¢4 000, alos, us he became lie wn 
the of his courtiers gamed the 
sy over him ; and the remainag part 
ia reign was rendered infamous. 
menes did nut cease to give hin good wlsice, 
and to intreat him to conduct himself m a muae- 
per mare wortby of his exalted station, But be 
was unheeded. Plunging timvlt mto all the 
vious which had rendered bis father’s name and 
ign odious, instead of Learkening to his whole 
tome admonitions, Epiphaws ordered Aristo- 
memes to be pat to death for the Ithernes he 
} bad taken. After this foul deed, he shandoned 
humuelf to excenves of every hind, following no 
im the adminwtration of aftuin, but 
‘his own wild Laren sot EXLTCIDR B MOB 
cruel tyranny over his subjects. 
This ought Epiphanes into great difficultues. 
‘The Egyptians, (B.¢. 182) unable to endure the 
wwances to which they were daily exposed, 
‘axsociations, and entered mto # conspi- 
racy, with @ design to depore bim, which Dio- 
doras says, they were upon the pout of eaccating, 
To extricate himeelf, however, Epiphanes ap- 
Pointed Polyerates prime uniter. | To un 
possessed great bravery, superior alulitxs, a1 
pence in auire buth of peace 
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in his kingdow, and Cleopatra, in all likelihood, 
‘was shocked at Wet father vereachery and croelty; 


Virtuoun young queen, mviolably attsel 
duty, joined wath Pr again: Antiochus, 
and preferred, say Jerome, conjugal affection t6 
the thes af blood. 

Prolemy cultivated with great care the friend 
ship of the Achar n public, In the end of his 
Teun, he sent ambassador to them, inviting the 





| confederacy tu jom with him in an offensive and 


defensive league, and pronusmg ther sx thou 
sand shields, two hundred talents of brass, and 
ten ships of fifty care ench, equipped for war, 
Mos offvr wax accepted, und aimhanudors were 
spponted: namely, Lycortan, with hix wo Pow 
Islas, and Arutis, to renow the alliance, and 
ring the ten spe ante Pelopantiestun 

my treaty, however, was not carried into 
effect. Ptotemy, Iuvme reduced hia nubjecta at 
home, was preparing to make war upon Seleucas, 
Aing of Syria But as hin finances were ex- 
hausted, at Me et ee asked him 
what mean ke wanld carry ou his demgni? He 
replied, that tan friends were his treasures, Th 
ansucr being ctrealuted among bis alficers and 
courtiers, they concluded that be dengued to 
pave the war with their fortunes and cntaten, 

‘0 prevent thi evil, therefore, which had 
amore weycht is 
they owed ther king, or any misfortune which 
could befall ther country, they caused him to 
be pooped. Thus tragicul act occurred 5. ¢, 
1h9, after Ptolemy hed hved twenty-nine, and bad 
reigned twenty-four years, He was succeeded 
in bis kingdom by his sou Ptolemy Philoweter, 

YrOLEMY PHILOMETER, 

‘This king, under the guardiansbip of hia mo- 
ther, fur the wpace of eight years, governed the 
Mngdom of Egy pt with great prudence and mode> 
end of that time, Cleopatra dying, 
I of great 


























‘marriage contract. 
Antiochus denied these facts, and pretended 
that, on the contrary, in the general division 
whioh hed heen made of Alexander's enpite, ofl 
ia, inelndi lestine, hind 







Egyptians deinanded hack those provinces, he 
‘ateerted that it was chimerical, In fine, after 
having given ir Feasons ou both sides, with- 
out coming W any conclusion, they resolved to 
tensinns by foree of arms, 
¢. 171, Ptolemy Philometer, 
having attained his fifteenth year, was deciared 
af age. Great preparations were made in Alcx- 
awiria for the solemnity of bis evronation, ac- 
cording to the Fryptiancurtom. Antiochus sent 
an ammbussador, on that oreasion, to congratulate 
* the young king in his name, ‘This was, ostensibly, 
+ tw do honoar to his neph wut his real motive 
‘wan to discover, if possible, the designs of that 
court with respect to the provinces of Calo 
ia and Palestine. Hix ambassador returned 
| with the intelligence that preparations were 
taking for war ; whereupon he visited the fron- 
of the conatry, and put himself in a posture 
| of defence seat ‘the Egyptians. Nor did he 
op here, Finding himself in a cundition to 
| begin war, he resulved not to wait for it in his 
‘own dominions, buttocarry his arms into Egypt. 
| Be imagined that ax Wolemny was bot sittern 
| years of age, and war governed by omkilful 
‘wainisters, he should be able to bring him to what 
terme he pleased. He was persuaded also, that 
+ tha Romans, under whose protection Egypt still 
1 ‘ ‘bad such deep warlike engagements, 
that it would be impossible for them to give the 
Berwusse tie or sescenr i ‘that pe wes, 
‘were carrying on against Persens, ki 
Sffond “them 20 fae, He 
in short, that the proseat juncture was 
‘him to decide his differences 

























the Egyptians, 





‘two contending armies inet near 
and Pelacium, and a bette was fought, in which 
Antiochus was victorious. He now pot the fron 
tier in a condition to serve as a barrier, and to 


of Egypt. 
In thin defeat of the Egyptians, it was in fhe 
power of Antiochus to have caused a universal 
desolation, Hut it was the rain of his nephew 
alone that he sought. With this end in view, 
instead of carrying on the work of slaughter, 

obliced his soldiers to sheathe the sword, which 
affected clemency gained him the bearts of the 
Egyptiuas. When he advanced into the coun- 
try, the inhabitants came in crowds to pay hom- 
poke that he soon took Memphis and 

lexandria exce] 

Pittamcier war either aiken or else surrens 
dered hinwelf to Antiochus, who set him at li- 
herty. After this they lived apparently in grest 
friendship. For some time indeed, Axtiochus 
Affected to be anxious for the interests of his 
nephew, and to regulate hix sfaite as his guar- 
disn. But when he had gained a firm footing 
in the country, he seized whatever he ht 
fit. He plundered all places, and enriched bim- 
welf as well as his soldwrs with the spoila of the 

ian, 

I this time, says Justin, Philometer made a 
niiserable figute. ‘Ia the field he avoided dan- 
ger, and did nat even show himself to those who 
fought tor him. And after the battle, he sub- 
‘mitted himself to Antiochus in the most abject 
‘mannct, without cven making one effort torecover 
bus kingdom. ‘This, however, was not so muck 
owing to ‘went of courage and eapacity, (for he 
‘of both,) as the effects of 
lucation under Euleus, That 
perfidious minister had used his utmost endea- 
ours to plunge Philometer into luxury and 
effeminacy, in order to make bim incapable «f 

blie business, that he might retain all power 
In his own hands, even when he, the king, had 























ings, ond 

Peturmed a third time into Egypt, under the spe 
of restonng the dethroned 10- 

but in reality. (0 make himself absolute 
the kingdom. He defeated the Alex- 
Asea-fight near Pelusium, marched 
his forces into Egypt, and advanced chrectly 
towards Alexandria, in order to besiege it ‘The 
king consulted his mimsters, advised 
ible a grand council to detib rate on 
rt oe sid to be taken in the present 
many debates, the council called 

ig resolution— That, as their affairs 
to so low an ebb, it would be nee 
them to seek a reevncilwnon wih 
and that the ambassadors of the 
states of Grevee, who wete in Alexandria, 
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Of Antioclus with the overtures of peace. The 
komg gave them a faxourable reception, regaled 
them in a ificent manner, and appointed 
the next day for thers (0 mabe thet propont 
The Achwans spoke first, and aftcraards the rest 
in their tame, All were unanimous m thei ae- 
casation of Eulons; ascribing the calamities of 
the war to his mal-edmunistration, and to the 
minority of Philometer. Atuhe same tune, they 

ined in a very artful manner for the nw 
‘kang, and etoployed all the powers of their rhe- 
tone to move Antiochus in Ine favour, in order 
to induee him to treat with him, loying parti- 
cular stress on their affinity. 

Antiochus, in his reply, ugreed with them as to 
the eause and ongin of the war, and took occe- 
sion from thence to expatiate on the right be had 
to Cafo-Syr.a and Palestine, alleging the reasons 
before wtated, and producing sone documents 
which were judged 0 couclutve, that the mem- 
‘bers of this congress were cunvineed of the jus- 
tice of his claim to these provinces, As to the 
conditions of the peace, he postponed them till 
snother opportunity; giving them teason to hope 
that a solemn tresty would be drawn up ax soon 

‘whom he named, sould 
img at the same time, that 
he would not take any measures without them. 
Butthis wasa subterfuge. After he had given thin 
anawer, he deeamped, came to Nancratis, marched 
foom thence to Alextndna and besieged 

extremity, Eoergetes, " 

bis ster, who were in the iy, ac amas 
to Rome, representing the ‘condi- 
‘tion to Which 'theywere redoced, and implormg 
the aid of tf Romans. ‘The stobassadore ap- 
im the wndience with all the marks of 

‘used at that time in great ma~ 
‘onal afflictions, and made a speech still more 





that it was their interest to check 
Anuoches, resulved to send an 


be designe of 

embassy to Egypt, to put an end to the war, 
Popilius Lana, C. Decimus, and C, Hostition, 
appointed for this important negotiation, * 
wr 

in 





instructed to wait Bret upoo Anti 
afterwards on Ptolemy; to order 
name of the senate, 10 suspend all. 
Dostuitien, and put am end te the war; and to 
Jare, that shvuld cither of the parties refuse 
the Romans would no | consider 
ies. As the danger was imminent, three 
days after the resolution tad been taken ia the 
senute, the Roman depnties wt out from Rome , 
with the Leyytiuun ambasndorn, ‘ 
A hittle betore their departare, ambassadors 
from Rhodes arrivid in Egypt to terminate, of 
ible, the disputes between the two crownn, 
They vaited Antiochas in his exmp, and did all 
that Tay 1 ther power to indnec him to come to 
wm scconmodation with the Ming of ERyms 
strongly imsatiyg on the friendship with which 
both crowns had +0 long honoured thm; and how 
early it concerned them to employ them good 
uthees, im order to settle a tating peace between 
them, As they expatsated largely on these to- 
pics, Antioces inturrupted theta, snd declared 
that they kad no oceania to muske a long ba 
Tangne on this subject, that the crown belonged 
(to the ckirof the two brothers, with whom he 
| had coucluded a peace, and contracted 5 strict 
frvendaiap; and that 11 he were rvealted and pieced 
‘upon the threte, the war would be ended, | 
‘These were bis deciurations, but his inentuone 
were very different; hn views being only, snys 
Lary, (o perplex affairs for the attainment of lis 
own enda. But the resistance he met with from > 
Alexandrun, the nye of which he dorwaw he 
should be forced to raise, obliged him to change 
| las plan, and cunelude that it would henceforth 
be bis wisdom to prenerve an comity, and occa 
; Mon a war between the two brothers. He con 
cevved that this might so weaken both powers, 
“that be aight seize upon their kingdom at his 
pleasore, With this unballowed view, which 
demands a sigh for human depravity, he raised 
1 the siege, marched towards Memphis, and gave 
+ Philometer, in outward appearance, porscssion 
‘of the whole kingdom, Pelunum exccyted. This 
city he reserved a a hey for entering Exypt the | 
instant matters shoutd be ripe for hia evil purpote. 
| These relfish and malicious of Ai 
‘tiockus were defiated, Philometr began at 
“length to wake from his lethargy, and to be seb- 
tible of the calamities brought vpot him, He 
saw, indeed, through the designs f Antiochus, 
and rightly coneluded thet he reserved Pelusium 
for a future riunity of making wer Upoo 
Egypt, abould if and his brother earry on 
‘war against eoch other. ‘The instant, there! 
that Antiochus marched away, he sent to inform 
Dis brother thet he was willing to come 10 an ae- 
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igh over the actions of the 


if 


and to pray ardently for their 
wersion, that deeds at which hia heart sickens, 
1d discord ut which he trembles, may ceane. 
Had Antiochus spoken truly, when he declared 
tole design of his coming into Fgypt was 
to restore Philomewr to his throne, he would 
have been plead to have heard that the brothers 
were Feeauciled. But he was far from entertain- 
ing such thoughts Ae suon as he heard of their 
teconciliation, he resolved to employ his whole 
force against them both, 
The brothers unticipated auch a result, and 
fur the blow. ‘They sent ambassadors 
to Crrecce, to desire some auxiliary forces from 
tha Achmans, The anembly was held in Corinth, 
‘The two kings requested only 1,000 foot soldiers, 
ner the command of Lycortas, and 200 hone, 
under Polybiue, Callicruten, who presided in the 
‘sasembly, oppowd this ryuest, uniler the pre~ 
tence that it would not be for the internst of the 
Achaan confedorates to concern themselves with 
forvign sffaire; and he asserted, that they oaght 
to preserve their soldiers to aid the Romans, who 
Were menaced. with a fierce battle with Perseus, 
ycortas and Polybins, speaking next, ohcerved, 
thut Polybins buving been the year hetore with 
ius, who commanted the Roman army in 
ia, to offer him the aid which the Ach@wan 
had decreed to send hitu, the cousul had 
declined the offer, stating that, as he had got 
footing in Macedonia, he should not want the aid 
the allies; therefore, the Achwans, they added, 
ot that pretext for abandoning the 
‘They further represented, that, 
‘was able, without inconvenience, to 
or 40,000 men, 60 small a namber as 
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reign was very sensible that he 
Bon to Antoches; and thet be coajared 
his own work, by employi 





tions. Antiochus, now throwing off the musk 
friendship which he bad hitherto worn, told 


island of Cypros, with 
aif the land along the arm 
it was rituate, resigned to him for ever, on which 
conditions slone he would make peace. He also 
fixed aday for a final answer to bis demand. — 
‘That day having arrived, and the satisfaction 
he claimed not being made, Antiochus bey 
hostilities He 


almost all the rest of the kingdom, Afterwards, 
he murched towards Alexandria, with « design 
to besiege that. city, the possession of wi 
would have made him absolute master of pt. 
He would have succerded in his enterprise, 

he not been checked in his career by the Roman 
cimbansy, before mentioned, which broke all the 
measures be had taken to possess himself of 
Egypt. 

‘hese ambassadors landed at Alexandria, ae 
Antiochus was marehing to besiege it 
accordingly went out to meet him, met 
with him at Eleusine, was not @ mil 
Alexandria, The king seeing Popilias, with 
whom he hed been intimately acquainted st 
Rome, when he was s hostage in that ci 

his arms to embrace him asan old fri 

Romsn, however, who did not consider him- 
self on that occasion 
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and it 
nate had they always acted thus, But 
their prosperity. entered ther ranks, 
Jax hareigeoyeg Ce , which bed them 

acts of rapine and of staughter he 

3 pine ughter among 

Antiochus having left Egvpt at the time sti- 
uated, Popilius and his colleagues returned to 
Alexandria, where be broaght to a conclusion 
the treaty of union between the to brothers, 
He then crossed into Cyprus, scot buime the 
fleet of Ashockus, which had poined ‘2 victory 
‘over that of the Egyptians, restored the istand 
to the kings of Egypt, and then returned to 
Rome, to acquaint the senate with the success of 
his embassy. 

Almost at the same time, ambassadors from 
Antiochus, the two Ptolemies, and Cleopatra 
sister, arrived in Rome. The former re- 
*Tiat the peace which the senate had 

to grant their sovereign appeared 

to him more glorivas than the mort splendid 
conquests; and that be had obeyed the com- 
‘mands of the Roman ambassadors, a4 strictly ay 
had been sent from the gods!” They 
congratuluted the Romans on the 
they had gained over Perseus, The 
lors spoke in the same fuleome 
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Rome, as to their 
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Rome bad granted them, from a very 
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of their 
Antiochns acted wisely in 


ambassadors; and that the senate and 





* service; aod that 






strain. ‘They said, “That the two ; 
and Cleopatra thought themaclves | ney, he was conducted hy nome of the senutors 
ions to the kenute und | to lodgings suitable to his dignity, and the 
Parents, and even tu | questur was ordered to nupply 
i baving been delivered, by the protec- | necessary, at the expense of the 


siege, and re-established on the throne | senate, be represented to them the injustice of his 
ancestors, of which they had been well | brother, sod the wrongs be hud received at his 
nigh dispossessed.” The senate replied, “That | hands, +0 effectoal 

ying obedience to | creed his. testoratis 


He embraced him, put a crown oo bis bead, and 
hegerd he would make use of the royal equi 

witch he bad brougtt for that purpose, Piskery 
expressed his gratitude for the honoar and rempect 
the Syrian had shown him, but had bis ressone 
for not accepting the offers of the prince. He 


‘wool not even permit Demetrius to accompany 
him the rest of his journey, but entered Rome 
‘on foot, with the same mean attendance, and in. 
the same dives vibe which he first set ont on hin 
. ond without any state or ceremon: 
ack lodging with » peater of Alexandra, 
When the senute were informed of bis arrival, 
they » ut for Philometer, and excused themselves: 
for not having received him witb thore ceres 
mioniea which were usial on such occasions, 96 
suring him that 1 was not from any neglect, oF 
want of respect, but beeatwe hie arrival in 
had been kept no secret, that they were not ap- 
prized of it till after he had entered Rome, After 
thu, having desired him tu quit the habit he wore, 
and te fix a day for un audieuce of the senate, in 
order to lay tefore them the thotives of his jous- 








im with every 
public. 
‘On the day appointed for is audience with the 


that they immediately de- 
d deputed two of their , 








people | body, Quintius and Camuleiuy, to sttend him to 
ith him for it.” With | Alexandria, and caune their decree to be put {ato 
and Cleopatra, it was | execution. ' They recondueted him, secordingly: 
“That the senate were very much | and on their arrival in Egypt, succeeded in ne- 
1, Pleated withthe @pportunity of doing them some | gotiating an sccommodation between 


two 


Yok upon the | in possession of Libya and the 


the 
‘would endeavour to make | brothers, in virtue of which, Physcon was 
| them sensible, that i cop vince of Cy- 
| fiiendship and protection of the Romans as the | rene; and Philometet, of all 
I 


Payee 


and 
island of Cypras, each of them being dec 


iared 


‘Was then directed to make the ambassadors the | independent of the other in the dominion allotted. 


to 
to 


and 
ity of 
princes mere ‘by which they did not 


‘consider slightest degree. 
i Pl ing dianatis- 
EREt asec vascoe 

















both sides had ratified the trvaty hefure the godx. 
tnd aworn to observe their agreement with each 

Gther. ‘The truth of this statement was confirmed 
) by Quintius and Cunuieius, who bud negotiated 
the treaty between the bruthers. 

Nedhing could be tore equitable than the de- 
cixioas of the senate of Rome, when their own 
intrest did not interfere and help to turn the 
Dalance. But an it was for the advantage of the 
republic that the strength of the hingsioi should 
bbe divided, and consequently lessened, thane Te 
fined politicians, without any regent to justice, 

ranted the younger brother his demands, Poly- 
ius obect ves on this teausaction, that the 
were ever careful wo improve tw their own ad- 
vantige the quarrels and disputes which arose 
ainong kings aud princes, conducting themselves 
therein w ouch a manner us to maxe the contend- 
ing portion believe that they Laveured them, white 
Shey prvmotel, their own inlet which they 

voll) iz view an all their resolutions. This 
alone prompted then ta favour Physeon, and 
Adnage to hia the inland of Cyprus 
hite Physcon wus at Home an this occasion, 
de had frequent opportunity of seeing Cornelis, 
the mother of the Graechi, wha wus the pattern 
of her sex, and the prodigy of her age. Being 
+ taken, not so mmeli with her charms as with her 
virtue and extraordinary qualification, he caused 
+ proposuls of marriage to be made to her. Rat 
she, being the daughter of Scipio Africauus, and 
the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
twice cunsut, and once censor, despised the offer, 
‘) imagining it to be more hooourable to be one of 
Hi the first matrons of Rome thin to reign with 

Physcon upon the throne of Libya, 

‘When Physcon returned, to commissioners 
‘wore seut with him to carry ther dectee into 
, tffect—to put hina in possension af Cyprus. Their 
| Orders were, to use geutle methods, and endeavour 
‘by fair means to prevail upon Philometer to give 
} up Cypros to his brother. ‘Their plan was, to 
' eqnourt an interview hetween the two bruthers 
| Ga the froutiers of their dominions, and there to 

settle matiers between them agreeably to their 

instructions, But Torquatas, on his arrival at 
. the court of Alexendris, found Philometer no 
' ways looted to comply with the decree of the 
1 senate, He the late agreement made be- 
|; fee ion and his brother by Quintias and 
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secret measares against his brother. 

In the meantime, Physcoa, waited st Apis 
ia Libys, a3 had been agreed, to hear the rwsalt 
of the negotiations of Torquatus: receiving 90 
intelligence from him, he sent Merala the other 
‘ambassador also to Alexandriz, hoping that 
might de able to prevail apos Philometer"to 
‘comply with the onlers of the repuhfie, But 
Philometer still observed the same conduct, treat- 
ang the ambassasiors with grout kindness, ftutter= 
ing them with fair words, and entertaining them. 
in a contly manner for forty days together, with= 
‘out giving them any definite reply. At 
when he found that he could evade ther 
no longer, he declared that be was resolved to 
stand to the first trevty, and no other. With 
this aiswer, Merula returned to Physcon, and 
Forquatus ty Rome. 

‘The Cyrenenns, ia the meantime, being in- 
formed of the conduct of Physeon daring bis 
brief reign a Alexa concerned to stony an 
aversion sgvinst him, that they resolved to keep 
him out of ther country by force of arms, Phi~ 
lometer, 1t was believed, secretly fomented these 
disturbanecs, in order to find his brother employ- 
ment of Inc, and thereby diver: im from 
raining fresh commotions in Egypt, or Cyprus, 
Physcon being informed of  Roabies and, 
at the same time, receiving intelligence that the 


t 


Cyreneane were ‘already in the field, laid aside | 


ail thoughts of Cyprus, and leaving Apis, where 
fleet lay in harbour, he hastened to Cyrene 
with all his forces, but was on his arrival over- 
thrown by the rebels. Having now well nigh 
ost all hope, Physcon sent two deputies to 
there to renew his complaints against his brother, 
and 10 solicit their protection. The senate, of- 
fended at Philometer's refusul to evacuate os a 
accondiug to their decree. dectared that 
‘wasno longer any amity and alliance between hira 
and the Romans, and ordered their ambassador 
to leave the city in five days. Two ambacsa- 
dors were despatched to Cyrene to acquaint Phys 
‘con with the resolution of the Roman senste, 

















Physcon, at length, baving nabdued hin rebel- 
Tious subjects, re-established higatelfin Cyrenaica. 
But his wicked and vicious conduct ston 
the minds of the Cyreneans from him to such 





‘and accused bim of having emj 
Sis hom chon he reseed Gea 
‘Though, Phlometer vas Known 10 be 
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MACEDO-CRICEAN ADMDGSTRATION OF TRE COVERSNERT, 
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fed thet poche Gis Ries ieeatice. 
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Sess Saas See 
‘what bis ambassadors had. 


‘him to shut himself up 
ia prates 's city in that intend, where he was | 
slaty besieged, aod at Iength taken and, de- 
iometer, whom he had so deeply 
ijeed Philometer’s' gentleness of heart ap- | 
peared conspicuous upon this occasion. After | 
all that Physcon had devised and executed 
‘Dinu it was expected that be would make | 
him senuble of his indignation and reseuge. 
But how lovely was the reverwe! He not only 
froey forgave him, bat restored hima Labsa, ani 

Cyrenaica, and added farther, some ameuds an | 

Hien of the island of Cyprus, "This act of gene- | 
pot an end to the war between the two | A 
rH; and the Romans wete ashamed of op- | 
Posing any longer a prince of such distinguished | 
dlemenes. 
Chrishan reader, go and do thon ihewive. If 
thy bro brother trespass against thee, copy the example 

‘this pagan monarch, and forgive bim Kut 

_ art agit to perform a nobler action even 
than this, “Bat I say unto you,” says the 
Blessed Redeemer, “ Love your enemies, bless 
‘them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray foi them which despitetul)y use yon, 
and persecate you; that ye may be the ctuldren 
of your fuer which i it heaven: for be maketh 
thin gun to rise on the evil aud on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjtot,” 
Matt, v. 44, 45. 

On his return to Alexandria, Philometer ap- 
This 
taan had formerly setved Ptolemy with great 
fidelity, and even attended him to Rome when 
be was driven from his kingdom, But as be 
wes Opi Retpeeer] temper, ‘hus fidelity was not 

3 be agreed with Demetrius, 
ot Byrd, sbeary Corns to him for 50 
talents, The treachery was discovered hefore it 





‘Was carried br paces and the traitor, to avoid 
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he ovtiame 
their repugnance, however, through tbe means 
of a pavsage in Isaiah, wherein the prophet fure- 
tells the event 1m these terms : 

i 


fn shat day oa ie cate In the and of Fay, 


of Canaan, 





| Rha Nacht tne ond of eats. 
Ginn snall be eaeds Tine ety ef eatevetion + 
{tn that day shall there bean altar tothe Lord 
In the nuts ofthe Land of ¥ yt. 
‘And a pil rat the 8 rer 
‘Rint 1 shall be or 
tothe Lend wf howe the tw @ of Eau pt, 
for they shall ry oofo he ne becwane 1 
The shalt send them » Aas wor, and a great 

dnd he shall deivre then 





















be kno 
‘And the 1 eypnan a nes the bard ta thet ay, 
fod shall Bo Water 
mF ante ibe Lond. and pert 
isa ain ele 


‘The event here predicted by Isniuh is one of 
the most xmguisr, and, at the name time, the 
mot remote from all probability of ever 
coming wo pass. Nothing was more strietl 
formdden to the Jews than to offer nacri- 
fices to God in any othr place but the temple 
at Jerusalem, How sacrilegions, then, must it 
have been considered by the Jews to erect a 
temple elwarhere, e<poemily in a land no poltated 
with grow idolatry ax Fy as, and among ® 
peuple who were alwnys at enenity with the prow 
jie of God! But the word of God bad gone 
forth that such an event should occur ; und no f 









© These “ five cities” ware probably those In which the 
Jens chefs resided Romy think s definite aumber ls 
Used fe an indefinite one, while otbere conceive that four 





‘hic pastielarly mentioned an 
eit fs tu Uhe margiay Herce* The tity of the ua. 


4 There hay ben much Alscussion about this cleus, 


he 1 lause read, 
to Helic pol” Laweh, Bao 

algae" adopting the txt Wad *f 

that the temple should 

here twas accordingly bi 


be but in the di: 

It 
He called the 
cay Shick contaned the temple afer hie ove» rae 


inet, or nome, of Helnpolit 
‘on the site of a rulned teruple of Bub-sit 


Onion, it wae Wtuste about’ twent. {oor m lee from 
Memphis, end remained (i the ane of Vespaalan, Whe 
coxdered 1: to be destroyed. 


1 Philo extumated the nomber of Jews In Peet at not 
eed 
ie Sa ete ae meee 
Grerk at the instance a may t Prited ute 
bed peyote sand bres known fn pet and te 
Eran ie nieces 
wi a de ret in Ea Ear, " 

Sa shtratt og ts Nations te bap tha fost of Pen: 
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hich be eo, 
ing the thrane of his father, which he ac- 
‘ished, He marched against Ajexander, 
routad his seroy in the neighbourhood of Ac- 
tioeh, and thereby established Demetrius upon 
‘the But in this battle he received 
wounds of which he died some few days after, 
His death occurred, 3, ¢. 145, after a reign of 
thirty-five years, . 
Polybius, who was the contemporary of Phi- 
Jometer, gives him this character : * He was an 
enemy ‘to all kinds of cructt 
averve from spilling the hood of his subjects, 
and 40 much incliued to mercy, that during the 
period of hia Ions reygu, he put none of bo 
nobles, nor even of the citizens of Alexandria to 
th, though wome of them well deserved it, 
his brother,” couttuues the sume writer, 

“had provoked bins to the highest degree, and 
committed such crivics as to others would have 
seemed uopanionable, yet he not only forgave 
Bim, but treated him with the affection uf a kind 
Brother,” Josephus and Justin agree with Po- 
lybius im their estimate of Philometer's charac 
ter bat the author of the book, of Maccabces 
Tepresente hiin ax an sinbitions prince, trampling 
under foot the most sacred Jaws of justice and 
nature, to rise himself on the rains uf his sun- 
in-law, Alexander Bulus. Aristobulus, an Atex- 
andrian Jew, and a peripatetic philoopher of 
great note, is said to have been Peolemy’s pre- 
rand to have dedicated to him a comment 

which he wrote ou the five Looks af Moses. 
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PYOLKNT PHYsCON. 
‘The snecession of Egypt was attended in the 
first instance wish some difficulty. Cleopatra, 
wife of Philoweter, endeavoured to place the 
‘erqwa upon the head of her son. She was sup- 
Ported in her designs by some of the lords of 
¢ but others, declaring for Physcon, 
aml to desire him to come to Alex- 
andria. This obliging Cleopatra to take mea 
her defunce, she had recourse to Onias 


and Dosnheus, two Jews, who had the sole ma- 
of aifaira during the last years of Phi. 

an anny of their 

assistance, Be- 


the 
went 
eures for 
Rageatamt 


Jometer’s reign, These, with 
‘hastened to her 





‘and oppresiom, | 








seated 
all those to be put to death 
the fate of the young prince. 
rage against the Jews, alto, for having espowed 
the cause of Cleopatra, he used them more lke 
slaven than subjects,” His own people were 
treated no better by him than the Jews, Every 
day he put some of them to death, either on 
groundless vuspicions, or for trifling faults, or 
to gratify his inbumen eaprice, Those woo bad 
‘the greatest share in the confidence of his bro- 
ther Phicmeter were sacrificed the first, and 
premade? most of the leading yo who had 
in hiy own favour against Cleopatra ; 
for as they had by their interest placed him oa 
the throne, x0 he apprehended they might drive 
‘him from it, and therefore, says Justin, he re- 
solved to despatch hin own friends, after he 
tid himself of his brother's, > 
In the second year of his reign, queen Clow 
patra brought him a son, while he waa employed 
In the per of certain religious ceremonies, 
Pactind, according to che rts of Egypt by their 
Fings soon after theit accession tothe turese, 
Physcon was transported with joy at the birth of 
4,00, whom be designed for a auecesior, and he 
called hisn Memphitis, from the ceremonies which 
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alt those who had been brought up with his hro- 
ther Philometer, and, without provocation, gave 
bis guards, who consisted of Greek fod Acutic 
mucrecnaries, free liberty to murder and plunder 
the inhabitants at pleasure ; and the eruelties 

i this 
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time 
and adding to it an ex- 
‘mee, drew moat of the 
of Greece to his metropulia, 
second and third following the founder's 
‘Alexandria became the principal city in 
world, where the liberal arts and sciences 
mont cultivated, whilst they were almost 
wholly neglected everywhere else. Whence, 
when the  Alexandrians were driven by the 
‘etuelty and oppression of this wicked tyrant into 
countries, a8 most of them had been dred 
up in the knowledge of some scwnce or other, 
they were qualifed to gain themselves a mutin- 
tenance by teaching, in the places where eed 
being 


isa 


i 
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eettled, the particular arts they had studi 
‘sehools for this purpose; and 

with w amall salary, great numbers of 

echolars flocked to them. “By this means, the 

several branches of learning were revived mm the 
parts in the same manner a» they were 

in later ages in the westyrn, after the capture of 

Countsntinople by the Tarks. 

‘While foreigners were flocking from all parts 
to Alexandria, (about mc. 136,) three Roman 
ambasedors, P. Scipio Afticanus the younger, 
Sp. Muminius, and L. Metellus, landed at that 
‘They had been sent by their republic to 
‘Yinit the countries which were subject to Rome, 


i 


pase Greeoe and Macedon, and 
fence to the courts of the prineet of Egypt, 
Syria, Bithynia, etc.; to observe 
wate ‘of affairs in each kingdom, to compose 
what di they should discover among 
their kings, dhd to settle in all places peace and 
concord. 





for obuaiting meh power 

was wr obtainit wer, 
Tere fo cog werk pave, 
liences. 


ve them of himeelf in all bis at 





were possessed of large property being daily 
deatoyed under some pretence oir other 

Tt hus been before observed that Physcon 
married Cleopatra, bus brother's widow, who 
‘was also their sister ; he now fell in love with a 
daughter she had by Philometet, who was alo 
called Cleapatra. He first violated the chastit 
of this princess, then divorced her mother, 
married her, Hut bis race of iniquity was now 
drawing to a clow. ‘These, and many other vile 
wxcesnes of the like nature, exasperated the Alex 
andriuns to such a degree, that they waited only 
for uo opportunity of taking up arme to rid them 
elven of the tyrant who ruled over them, 

‘That Physcon kept the crown on his head 
under so generat an aversion of his mubjects, was 
owing to ierax, hiv chief minister. This man 
wos a native of Antioch, and had, in the reign of 
Alexander Balas, in joint commission with Dio- 
dorus, called afterwards ‘T'ryphou, governed thy 
ety of Antioch, When adverse events happened 
in that city, he retired into Egypt, and there, 
entering into the service of Phyncon, wes raised 
to the chief command of the anoy, and charged 
with the management of the afore of the king- 
dom. As he was a man of great valour and 
wisdom, be took care to gnin the affections of 
his soldiery by paying them punctually, and to 
balance, 30 far as Iny in his power, by his good 
and wise administration, the evil conduct of his 
master, By this means, he kept the kingdom 

wuiet for several years, though ruled, says Dio 
by the most contemptible, brutal, and 
ruc tyrant that had ever swayed a sceprre, 

















about 3. c. 130 Bierax beng 
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acts of iniquity that ever rained 
nnals of crime. He had appointed bus som 

Cyrene, bat fearing ls Ke 
! Sinens place hum on the throne of Egypt, 
hhe seat for him into Cyprus, and, a1 soon aa he 


FF 


new act of crueity provoked the people atifl more 
inst hima, ‘They pulled down, and dashed to 
wil the statucn that had been erected to 
hoaourin Alexandria, This led to the second. 
ime. Supposing this to have been executed at 
the instigation of hix divorced queen, to be me 
‘veaged un her, be slew Memphitts, her xen, a 
| Prion who wat ejually admired for his beauty 
| Gnd his virtues, Nor did his revenge stop here. 
‘He caused hia mangled body to be inclosed in a 
| chest, with the head entire, that it might be 
kenowa, and then sent it by one of his guards to 
ia, The messenger was ontered to wit 
Wl the queen's birth-day, which approached, and 
which ris to be eelebrated with eetrnotdinary | 
‘p wfiovaee, and then to present it, 
| Fil orders whieh counated fom the! mont te: 
1 fined crucity, was strictly eavcuted. The box 
} Was conveyed to the queen, m the midst of the 
| public rejoicinys, and changed the mirth of ail 
Present into sadoces, But it wus not sorrow 
Alone thot there was felt. ‘The horror and de~ 
festation which the sight of such an object stirred 
up in every brvsst, azarust the author of such « 
} moastrous and anparaliled erveity, cangot, be 
expressed. The prewat, also, being expr to 
|| thn view of the publie, hal the same effect onthe 
‘as it bad on the nobles ut court. 
saw what they had to expect from a hing who 
, had thas treated hin own son ; and nothing was 
of but how to prevent the tyrant from 
Tesscending the throne. An army as soon 
raised, and the command of it given to Mary 
whom the queea had appointed general, enjoin- 
ing bir to take all necessary steps for the de- 
, fenne of hia country, 
| On the other hand, Physcan, baviog hired»! 
1 wamerous boy of mercenaries, sent them, (2. c. 
| 128,) under dhe 


| 
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The two artoies met 08 





command of Hegelochus, against ; name of the Phi 
i the * that he 
roations of Rgype, snd a battle ensued, wherein and 









ret epted the proposal, and 
marched with all his forces into Egypt, and there 
laid siege to Pelusiom. ‘This prince, however, 
was no less hated by the Ryrians for his hanghti- 


aba distance, and employed 10 the siege of Pe- 
lusium, they touk up arras against him, which 
“obliged hini to hasten back to Syria. Cleopatra, 
being destitute of the eid she ex , and an- 
able to withstand Physcon, em! with all 
her treasures, and set sail for Prolemais, where 
her daughter Cleopatra, queen of Syria, then 
resided. 

Upon the flight of Cleopatra, Physcon returned 
to Alexandria, and reawumed the government, 
there being no power in Egypt to with him, 
His firet thoughts, after being eettled anew upon 
the throne, were, to be revenged on Demetrius 
for his late invasion. ae be Sa Ag 
impostor against him, ¢ ander 
who drove him from his throne, and shared the 
kingdom with his wife Cleopatra. 

From this time, nc, 127, Physoon held the 
kingdom of Fizypt undistarbed tit] the twenty- 





vinth year of his reign, mc, 117, and sinty- 
‘Alexandria, ' 


seventh of his age, when he died at 

‘Over his memory the tears of regret fall trickling 
down. But they are not called forth by 

for his virtues. They drop for the depravity of 
human nature exhibited in his life, What = 
Monster tmn may become, when raised to power 
and left to himself, the actions of Physcon reveal. 
Christan reader! be dhankfu then, tha thon art 
not placed in such circumstances of temptation, 
and that thoa art restrained by & power from 
above from doing evil: it is the grace af God 
alone that maketh thee to differ fram another. 


Teean hardly be imagined, that a prince who 


‘They | is represented by historians aa mgaster rather 


than man, should have deserved the reputation of 
heing the restorer of letters, and the 
learned men. But this fact is attested 
aaug Vitravies, Epiphanius, and others. Athe- 
nerus tells os, that, in the brief intervals 

his debancheties, he applied hi 


Kinds of Titersture that 
Philologiet 


wrote 
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“Mot lotey Satetiont the heart kerpa clean 
Prom meal talsc aor yet hues the lad, 

By nature dak: erase cap alows achiere 

oThle noble work, and wake man mert for heaven.” 


A man may sstonish the world by his talents, 
jet at the same time grovel in the lowest 
of homan degradation. A man may also 
produce by his talent works, bearing upon cach 
page the stamp of morality, ay, and of Christi- 
anity likewise, and yet lead a life 
morality. Head-koowledge affects not the heart 
grace alone can make avd preserve that holy: 
and he who has it not, however refined hit taste 
may be, is a sinner in the sight of Grd. He 
‘aleo must be washed in the blood of the Lamb, or 
jhe can bave no part in the matter of salvation, 
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CLEOPATRA, PTOLEMY LATHYRUG, ALEXANDER I. 


At his death, Physcon left three sons. The 
first, named Apion, was a natural son; the other 
were legitimate, and the children of his 
ieee, tra, whom he married after having 
repmdiated her mother. The elder of these was 
named Lathyrus, sod the other Alexander, 

Physcon left the kingdom of Cyrensica hy 
will ¢0 Apion, and Egypt to bis widow Cleopatra 
in conjunction with one of her sons, whow ale 
should think proper to associate with her. The 
crown belonged, by right of inheritance, to La- 
thyras, the elder of his lawful children; but 
Cleopatra, looking upon Alexander a» the most 
likely to bend to ber will, resolved to choow 
him. The people of Alexandria, however, took 
‘up arms azainst her for this decision, und obliged 
her to send for Lathyrus from the island of 
Cyprus, whither she ‘had caused him to he 
‘banished by his father, and to associate him with 
her 00 the throue. But before she would suffer 


i ry Selene, hi 

‘Youngest sister, far whom he had little affectivn. 
On his i ion, Lathyrus took the name 

of Soter; bat he is called by Strabo, Pliny, Jose- 
waa, and other ancient writers, Lathyrus; and 

‘Athenwus aod Pausania, Phi a 

lover of bis mother,” which was given him, as 

‘the latter author observes, by antiphrasis, no one 

having ever hsted his mother more than he did. 

ity of bistorians distinguish 





of 


In the meantime, Cleopatra, queen 
the mother of these two mhnataral sinters, did not 
seein to be affected either with the death of the 
‘ove, or the ctime of the ouber. Her mind wae 
10 influenced by ambition, that the voive of netare 





was stified, and all its gentle workiogs in her 
breast disregarded: her only aim was the support 
of her authority in Egypt, and to continay ber 
Trigu without control during life, To strengthen 
herself the better, she gave the kingdom of 
Cypens to Alexander, bet younger 900, that she 
ught be ansinted against yrus, ebould he 
‘ever dispute het authonty. 

Lathyras had not reigned long, before his 
mother, provoked at suine meaaures sdopted 
‘against her will, by base artiices gained over the 
peuple of Alexandria. The matter is thus related 
by Justin, Pausanias, Porphyry, and Josephus. 
While the two competitors for the crown of Syria 
were wasting their strength against each other, 
Be. 110, John Lyreanux, prince of the Jews, 
nndertook the siege of Samaria, The Samari- 
tans had recourve to Cyzicemus, who marched to 
their retief, bat had the misfortune tu be over 
thrown in ‘battle by the two sons of Byreanua, 
who had besieged the place. After this victory, 
2.¢, 109, the two brothers returned to the siege, 
‘und purnited it with such vigour, that the besieged 
were obliged to implore aid once more of C 
cenns, who, not having sufficient forces 
own for such an attempt, requested Lathyrus, 
king of Egypt, to send him a body of tronpe to 
be employed aguingt the victorious Jows, Latbye 
rus comiplust, and ordered 6,000 men into Syria, 
contrary to the opinion and inclination of 
patra, “She earricd her resentment of this and 
some other encroachments ao far, that she took 
his wife Selene from him, and obliged him, B. c. 
107, to quit Egypt. Ax this could not be effected 











his | without the consent of the Alexandrians, the un- 


natural mother stirred up the populace sxainst 
her son; she caused some of her favourite en- 
uchs, on whore fidelity she could depend, to be 
‘wounded, end then, bringing them covered with 
blood into the public sasembly of the Alexan- 
drians, pretended thet they bad been thus treated: 
and abused by Lathyrus, fur defending her fect 
‘son against his wicked sttempta, By this 


fiction, she inflamed the minds of the Alexap- | 


Grians to such a degree, rose in a tormalt 














‘vanquished thera in 
* Leg into Cred ap where be 
in this extremity, they despatched 
mésengers to Cyprin, imploring the aid of La- 
‘and requesting him to come personally 
to their relief, The mreernger however, were 
scarce!) rhen tl yn to Tepent of wl 
they tad doses “They ayprelended tat Clee 
Part npen sei enering itn an alinnce ith 
Jathyras, wold march against them wit 
of Ej a they would. suffer as 
yrs, ana friend, as from Alex- 
ander as an enemy.” Upon this consideration, 
| they resolved to defend themselves, and they de- 
| gpatehed other messengers to Lathyrus, to ac 
uaiat bie with their resolution, In the mean- 
1 thie, Lathyrus hod increased his army to the 
number of $0,000 men, and prepared venecls to 
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1 transport them thither: amd, natwitlseanding 

| their remoustrances, be landed his forces in Pher- 
ai and inarched towards Prolenmais, Le 
Jing at a small distance from the city. Bat 





inksbitants refusing to admit hix ambassador, 
into the tewn, or to enter into any treaty with 
him, be was, for some time, greatly perplexed to 
know what course to pursue. 
, He wns relieved from this perplexity by met- 
* sengers arriving at his camp ‘on Zailu», prince 
of Dora, and from the people of Guza, who de- 
sired hin msistance against the Jews; for Alex 
ander. having divided hhis army, besieged Ptole- 
wis with one part of his forces, aud had sent 
the other to Iny waste the territories of Zoilus 
and Gass. Lathyrus embraced this opportunity 
af employing his troops, and marched (wv their 
auaistance. This obliged Alexander to raise the 
siege of Prolemais, and lead back bis army to 
watch the motions of Lathyrux, As he wus pot 
able to cope with 40 powerful an enemy, he pre- 
tended to court hia friendship, and entering ito 
& treaty with him, he engaged to pay him 40 
talents of ailver, on condition that he would 
deliver Zoilus into hia hands, with the places in 
Ly .  Lathyrux closed with this 
and eccordiugly seized on Zoilus, aud all 
territories, in order to deliver then up tu 


the meantime, matin, be ra inermed that Alex- 
‘was ni ing secretly with Cieopatra, 
in order to bring her ogee bin with her 
out of Palestine, on which 








cordingly, the next year, B. c. 104, baving divided 
iis army toto two bodies, be detached one of 
them to the of Ptoleraais, for not hav- 
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flew, being warmly charged with the Jewish 
geteers, enemy with fresh troops, 
them in confusion, and obliged them to 
ground, end save themaelves by 8 prec! 
i 

A most barbarous action is related to hawe 
deen committed by Lathyras on this occasiome 
Having taken up his quarters, in the evening” 


rt 


after this victory, in the neighbouring villages, | 


aod finding them crowded with women and. 
Iren, he caused them all to be put to the 
sword, and their mangled limbs to be pat into 
img, evlrons, a6 though he intended to make 
uw fepast with them for his army. His design 
was to make the Jews believe that his troops 
fed pon haman flesh, and thereby strike a 
greater drvad of his army into the neighbouring 
country ‘This circumstance is related by Jo- 
scphus, on the suthority of Strabo and Nicolaus 
Damascenus, For the honour of humanity, we 
would fain disbelieve this story; but it is certain 
that Lathyrus, after the defeut of Alexander, 
Tavaged and desolated the whole country, the 
Jews mable to oppose his progress, 
‘This victory, and the result. that followed, 
alarmed Cleopatra, She apprehended that if La- 
thyrus shonid make himself manter of Judea and 
Phanieia, he would be enabled wo invade Egypt, 
and r-cover that hingdom. She, therefore, re 
sulved to put & stop to bis further progress, “She 
cownaded an ary to be raised wieh all pons 
‘expetition, under 
Anunias, two Jews, in whom ahe placed great 
confidence, At fe tame time, she equipped N 
powerful fleet, with a great number of t 
and, putting her troops on board, she embeeed 
with them, and set sail for Phoenicia, 
ried with her a est gum of money, 
Tichwst jewels, wl ee} deposited in the iale of 











‘Cos, in case of untoward events, « She 
Pheenicia, wc. 103, 
The 
































Gaze. 
shed the siege of Ptolemais with 
aoe rebar she Se eagth redorcl 
entered the city, Alexander made 
‘brought rich presents with him 


: 
bee 
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able reception with Cleopatra; thus reversing 
‘the order of nature, Armee} cee BD, LibPhad 
offspring. An inspired prophet bas ashed— 

ton 2 wane ries her sucking child, that 
a ‘thoald pot have compassion on the pon of 
hee womb?” Ina, xlix. 15; thereby indicating 
that ench conduct was foreign to human nature, 
‘The history of Cleopatra deciares that the tender 
oer may become the bitter perrecutor of her 

aGection for them may be ewal- 

nee 7? im self-love and vain ambiwon; and 
that which is 


—— “the shade of immottaltty, 
‘And In iteel! a shadow, 


ean transform the parent into a monster. 
inted owt to 


= inci 
to her the plat aby ern 
tat it would be acting contrary to honour and 
faith, which are the foundations of society; 
sack conduct would be prejudicial to her 
thhorrenet of all the Jews speed rgb 
a 1e Sews di 
the world, He to effectually prevailed by bis 
fei nave red influence with Cl 
abandoned the design, and renewed her brie 
‘with Alexander, who baving, after his return to 
| Sepunae, recraiigd his army, took the feld 
| anew, and @osaing the Jordan, laid siege to 


oar Ay drothey, acted the tan par & slave, 
wt the specious appearance of a sovereign. 
th, however, tired out with the indignities 
fered from thin warlike fury, and terrified 
My rapt cruelty with which persecuted 
his brother Lathyrux, eapeciaily in thos toking 
from bim his wife, and giving ker to hia 
and, moreover, observing that the did not serny i] 
to comunit the greatest crimes to Entity her ame 
bition, that prince did not conrider himeelf any 
Jonget safe near her, and therefore stole away 
privately from Alexandria, choosing rather to 
live ip exile with aafety, than to reign with 60 
‘ieaed and cruel d mother, in continual danger 
His flight alarmed the queen; 
aware that the Alexandrians Ww: 
not suffer her tu reign without one of her sous, 
She therefore used all her art to prevail upor 
Alexander (o return; and, after muc! solicitation, 
he was prevailed upon to accede to her request. 
Se fter, however, D.C, 89, Cleopatra, not 
bemg able to bear a companion in the supreme 
authaity, nor to admit her son to share the 
honours of the throne with her, resolved w 
him to death, ‘The prince heard of ber re 
and he prevented ita performance by cutting het 
off frst; thus punishing ber for ber erimes, but 
by actume equal to her own. Surely, when we 
read of such dark deeds an these being com- 
mitted without repugnanoe under the influence of 
paganism, we ought to lift up our hearts in praise 
to the Giver of all good for the privileges we 
‘enjor—and to adorr his name that we live in s 
country where, and at an age when, doctrines 
are promulgated which inculcate the love of God 
and man, and which are calculated to bind man~ 
kind together in one holy bond of love and eonoord.. 
‘The erime of Alexander (for it was 2 grime 
which even his mother’s evil desi ar ry exe 
4 


mother to be put to desth, the enormity of the 
Save stirred up afl kis sctface agro bien. 
‘They would not suffer a parricide to reiga over 
[ecg rts pi okie with 
ignominy, and recall from 
dad capleced Biv on tea throm, 
For some time, Alerander le « rambling life 
in the island of Cos, while his brother returned. 
Bar yey eg 
But the next year, Alexander, bat 

seme hi eae Fs 
as met at sea by Tyrbas, Ptolemy's 
* | Who defeiod btm and obliged hi 
Myra, io Lycia ‘From M; 
wards the island of C; 
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ants would declare in h 


























Attempted to shake off the 

reume their ancient liberties. La- 

thyrus marched against the rebels, defeated 

| them, and faid siege to their city, which they 

defended with incredible obstinucy for thre 

At the end of that tue, 0, 8 be took 

Aetna, hy way of punislnient, suffered’ the «a- 

Teaed soldi to Plander i who Ieft everywhere 

| melancholy marks of their avarice and cruelty. 

Thebes, which, tili then, had been one of the 

and wealthiest cities of Egypt, was re- 

luced 40 effectually, that it never after made any 
figure in binary, 




















"Towards the later end of the reign of Lathy- 
ras, Lucullus being sent by Sulla to procure: 
‘ships from the princes who retained any 
for'the Roman name, in order to block up the 
ports of Pinews and Munychus, landed ut Afex- 
‘uiirin; where the inbabitante, pursumt to the 
orders of Lathyrus, received him with thore 
honours which were paid only to the hings of 
Egypt. The king, however, could not be pre- 
‘vailed npon to part with any of his ships, prv- 
tending that be was threatened with a civil war 
in his own dominions. He therefore dismissed 
Lacullus, after having presented him with his 
portrait, cut in au emerald of yreat value. 
| qalistbyruy did not long wurvive the ruin. of 

pes The next yeur, RC. Ste be died, after 

reigned thirty-six yeurs; eleven jointl 

«with his mother in Eyypt eighteco ia Cypran 
* and seven alone in Exypt after the death of his 

ber, He was succeeded by his only legiti- 
maate child, whose proper name was erence, 
‘bat who, according to the established custom of 
thet, Tamily, woe called, Cleoputra, under which 
tame her brief history is here introduced. 
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‘CLEOPATRA,~ ALEXANDER I. 


Salla, at the time af Cicopatta’s necession to 
throne, was perpetual dictator at Rome; and 
power was 30 that he gave or took 
‘erowns Heeri 
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rome diffeuity occurred. To compromise 
matter, however, and avoid displeasing Sull 
the Alexandriaas prevailed upot A lems i: 
marry Cleopatra, and reign jomtly with ber. 
‘The nuptials were cclebrated with great pomp 
and magnificence; but Alexander, cher dat ef 
i ‘to Cleopatra, or wishing to have no asso- 
ciate on the throne, caused her to be assassinated, 
Porphyry and Appian tell us, that the Atex- 
andriups, provoked at this murder, and the 
haughty’ ond imperious aire their ‘new king 
° in arms, surrounded hia palace, 
and, dragging him into the gymnasium, pat bim 
to death, after a reign of nineteen days, Sue- 
tonius and Cicero, however, make it manifest that 
he reigned fifteen yeurs after this tragicat 
during which time he made himself odious to his 


to Pompey, who was then in that neighbourhood, 
corrying on the war with Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, and he offered him rich presents to 
espouse hig cause, and restore him to the crown. 
But Pompey refused to meddle with this matter, 
as being foreign to his commission, Alexander 
then took refage in the city of Tyre, whither be 
had set before a great part of his treasures. 
While in this city, Alexander sent ambassadors 











Puolemy Avletes was the natarsl ven of Ptole- 


cere 







surnamed Aw ctos, 
the Gate." became le piqued 
‘pou the akill he dinglay ed cm chis 














Lid 
jnetrament, thet he dispated the prize for playing | blamed him Ser leering the risheat king- 
the Sa in he pebin gunen. Sabo tle me Pep epeingn dt cisbeberenie 9 
‘that Anistes eurpeseed all the kings who reigned ig beng fa 

ovld wet 

bir, there- 

e iment with, 

D to acoom. 

is i mediation and, 

the offices in bia bebalf. Polemy, re@ecting on 

‘As Auletes bad only & dubious right to the | wat Cato tald him, peroeived the ‘error be bad 

‘erown, and the Pretending that. in wit- | committed im quitting his kingdom, and enter. 
tue of the last will of Alexander, his dominions of retar 


devolved upon their republic, his fire care wat 
to cause himself 10 be declared an ally of Rome, 
‘whieh was a certain means of bring acknowledged 
lawful king of Egypt. Thia he obtained of Ju- 
Tine Cresar, who was the consul xt Rome ‘That 


ambitious roan, who believed all expediente just | great 


that conduced to his ends, being greatly in debt, 
sold himn the alliance of Rome for 6,004) talents, 
that is 1,262,5002 sterling; part of which was to 
tbe paid to himself, and part to Pompey, whose 
invert ‘was necessary for obtaining the consent 

i 

Though the yearly revenues of Egypt were 
twice this sum, Auletes could not rae it im- 
mediately without overtaxing hia subjects, which 
occasioned general discontent throughout the 


om. 
\t this time, B, c. 58, while the Egyptians were 
infied with the conduct of .Auletes, and even 
arms against him, an unjust de- 
ggee rae carried at Rome bythe tribune Clodius 
lemy, king ‘yprusy, sezing 
the Kingdous for the republic, ant condecating 
hhis effect, When the Alexandriany heard of the 
intention of the republic, they pressed Auletes to 
demand that island s» an vocicat appendage to 
and on refusal, to declare war ayainst 
This was opposed by Auletrs: upon 
which the Alexandriuns flew to arms, and nur- 
Tounding the palace, would have sacrificed bim 
to their fury; but having timely notice of the in- 
surrection, he withdrew Alexandria, croned 
and embarked for Rhodes, with « design 
to implore the assistance of his former protectors 
at Rome. 
Having arrived at Rhodes, Auletes was in- 
formed tha : 





On his arrival at Rome, Auletes found, to his 
that Jutus Casar, on whom 






im hes power to serve him, But oti 
Autietes possersed the protection of 50 

aman, be wax foreed to go from house to bouse 
to pobert the suftrages of the senators, At leagth, 
after be bad spent vast sums in procuring ® 
strong purty, he wan, hy the interest of Pompey, 
permitted to lay his complaints before the wenate, 
‘Thx he did with mach art: exaggerating 


the 
hard age he hod met with from his rebellious. | 


subjects, and putting the senators in mind of bie 
alliance with the republic, by the articles of 
which they were hound to support him against 
hin enennea, both forcign and domestic, 

While Auletes wax than making interest et 
Rome, and courting the tepublie for her consent 
to hie being restored by farce of arts, the Alex- 
andriuns, being informed of what passed in Italy, 
sent an embansy to the nenate, consisting of © 
hundred extizenn of distinction, to justify their 
revolt, Dion,a celebrated academic philosopher, 
‘who had many powerful friends at Home, was at 
the bead of tha embassy ; hut Ptolemy found 
means to destroy mont of them either at Rome 
or before they arrived, which so intimidated the 
Feet, tht they declined acquitting themeelves of 
their cummnaion, or even demanding justice for 
the murder of their collesgucs, 

‘The rumour af these murders ratsed the indig- 
nation of the public, and caused a geoeral alarm, 
M. Favonius, the Stoic philosopher, was the frit 
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| Taig geile wes clearly proved, Ascitias was so-| kis messeren Secing that Leutules hed many 
i a An ation wae thea beoaght agninst | enemies at Rome, be sbandoned the decree by 
jutges for anlting thennscives to Piolemy and | which be had been commissioned with bis re- j 
Sosying tatr rac; Yat Poupey and hin fo-| caubSstanet, and demanded by Ammonia, bis 
tion enployed ai Seis inter agzios the | umbamador, woom be bed lef st Roma, that 
fee crept se aaminden. "HE Leact being seed bane 
'Whnther Axistes that be had nothing | themeltivade by Autos Plautie, tribane of the 

| farther to trazmct at ow people, his Ceninios was of opinion, 
+ danger if be coutinued there longer, is not | that Pompey, attended only by two lictors, ¢for 
+ carta, but he et oat froce thence some few | no violence sould be ased withoet disobeying the , 
1 days after, and retired to the temple of the god- | oracle,) shold go into Egypt, and, by his an- 
| dest at Epes, (the moet venerable ssylam | thority aloe, bring the king ut favour wich bis 
ia it the decision of the | rebellions subjects, But the tribane wat opposed. 
senate, by the senate, and Pompey, notwithaanding his 
"Thoogh made him odious frat are, wat bled relinquish the pa 

e yet, by the in- | suit of an honwur he ardently desired, +, 
“ase decree wos carried | Pompey, being thus excloded, the senators 
ia that the | were greatly divided in their wentimenca, Biba 
Een thy force of arms | us and the consul Narcellinm were of opinion 
w contest Dow stove who | that the king should be restored by three am- 
should be charged with the honour of recanduct- | bassadors, and that those only shonld be chosen 
fing bi No one had more reason to} who had'no employment in the state. Their 
expect it than P. Lentulas Spinther, the pro- | view ia this propmition was to exelude Lentulug, 
coeeal, ‘born appninted governor of | who was then governor of Cilicia and Cyprux 
Ciliei ‘supported by the mterest and | Craxnus to the sentiments of these two 





Knowing that it would be attended with an accu 
ulation of wealth. After neverat months’ warm 
datas, however, Lentulus was appointed to the 
‘of Pompey, whose prescuice it was pre- 

tended wax necewury at Home, he being charged 
ith the care of maintaining pieaty there. 

‘The affairs of Autctes now, 0. ¢. 57, made 
more noive than ever at Rome. Oue of the tri- 
Danes, C. Portius Cato, un active, coterprninn: 

man and very eloquent, dectared bis’ 
in frequent harangaes against Ptolemy and Len- 
tales, and was listened to by the people with 
applume. 

The next yeur, ox soon as Jentulus had quitted 
the office of consul, a new device wan formed to 
feustrate hin expedition. A Sibylline pi 
was forged, which ran thus: “ Ifa king of Egypt 
applies to you for eid, you shall not refuse him 

: but you shail not furnish him with 





ua they thought proper ; but Cato, apprehending 
See eee 
auppression, immediately presented the pri 
with Pircon ths Bibylline books were deported to 
the » and obliged them, by the authority 
fice of tribune gave him, to lay what 
they found in them before the people, without 
the opinion of the senate. 


‘Thie was ap unexpected stroke to Ptolemy 
end Leotules. The words of the Sibyl were ex- 
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Plot, and they made all the impression upen the ve senator aa Cicero 

‘valgar which their enemies desired, ‘and toe de pable of thi ‘ ri 
cree which empowered Lentulus to carry back | evasion; but he :pon, political 
Anletea to his dominions was at their request | coatrivance, (ax it in reality i 
Feroked. This Lontalus had expected. and there- | the expectations Pey' 

SERB Tilling.t0 reorive the affront pablity, tala, aware of the numernes difficulties which 
be had, before its revocation, set out for his pro- ‘would attend this enterprise, followed the advice 
‘eiage in quality of proconsu!, -which Civero gave him at the conclasionof his let 
‘Thie new inchteas obliged Anlotes to change | ter, aamely, that he should by no meane undertake 


trihunes, as to the re-establishing the king oa his 
throge without an army, but opposed the exelusion 
of such as had employments. Cicero never quitted 
the interest of Lentulus his friend, who, 
hin consnisbip, had greatly contributed to bis 
recall from exile. He was, so desirous 
that hie friend should bave the honour of re- 
entablishing Auletes on the throne of Egypt, snd 
‘enjoy the advantages which would accrue to hitn 
from thence, that, after Lentulus was gone into 
Cilicia, he wrote to him, advising him to sdvance, 
without any further orders frou the senate, with 
hiw seu and land furees to Alexandria, and 
lige the inbabiuants by force of arms to receive 
theit king, “You are,” says he in his letter, 
~ the best jadge of what’ you can undertake and 
perform, “If you cau rediice Alexandria and the 
other cities of Egypt, it is, without doubt, both 
for your own honour, sud that of the republic, 
that you advance thither with your ficet and 
army, leaving the king at Ptolemais, or some 
adjacent place, till you have subdued the rebels, 
and left strong garrisons, where 7 i 
order tc secure peace, so that he may return 
without danger. “In this manner, you will reio~ 
state him “ithoat troops, which gut sealota pre- 
tend is the ineaning of the SibyL” The Romans 
‘were prohibited by the oracle to re-conduct the 
king of Egypt with an army; and Cicero wae 
of opinion, that if Lentulus had fire 
Egypt by force of arma, and thensearried 
the kis rithout 
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‘unless be could promise 
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ready to wodertake anything for money, with- 
at the leat to law, Jurtice, or 
bad rained, by hit robberics and oppressions, 
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enriching himself with their spoils 
gy vans ‘SMithridsten whe 
driven out of Parthia by his brother 
fleeing for refuge to Gabinius, prevailed 
by promising him large cums, to turn 
against Parthia, and awist him in the 
recovery of his crown. “He had already begun 
bis mareh, and the Eaphrates, with a de- 
sign to replace Mithridutes ou his throne, when 
‘Auletes overtook him, and delivered into hie 
bands letters from Pompey, their common 
wherein he was disined to restore 
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tanighed king. upon such terms as he 
should think fit to require, and the hing to 


Tt was contrary to an express Roman law for 
any governor to go oat of the limits of his 
‘vince, or to make war, upon any pretence what- 
ever, without orders from the senate and people 
of Rome, But the authority of Pompry, and the 
expectation of reward, induced the procunsul to 
despise this law, and undertake the re-establish- 

Auletes, contrary to the opinion of all the 
anny, except Mare Antony, who supported the 
interest of Anletes with great ardour. 
more dangerous the enterprise was, the more 
Gabinius thought be had a right to expect far 
the undertaking; and therefore he dul not 
lash to ask of the king 10,000 talents, about 
$,987,500L sterling; one-half of which was to be 
paid immediately, and the other as soon as he 
abould be Aulttes, who 
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won of the greet Mithridates, 
‘though he was in reality the eon of that king's 
{ chief general. These were the rulere ia Egypt, 
j when Gabinins undertook to reinstate Auletes 
‘on the throne, 
Gahiniug, having received the stipnlated mum, 
| Fepassed the Euphrates, and, leaving Mithridates 
to shift for tumuwif, began his march towards 
Egypt. Av he drew near the borders of that 
country, he detached Antony with @ body 
j how fo size the passes, and open the way 
the rest of the army. Aa this young 
‘was the chief pronater of the expedition, #0 he 
acted in it with grewt vigour and resolution, He 
not only pomsessed humeelf of the 
mody desert, ond found » way through the feos 
of Serbonis, which the Eigyy call the 
ations of Try phon, but touk the: iy 
sium, which Piutareh culls the key 
that wide, with the whole of the gurruca, 
making a way for the reat of thoarmy.  Auletes 
had bo sooner enwred Peiusium than, 
by hatred and resentment, be proposed 
Frosh of tty reer by the sword, But 

Mtony oppowd this harharcnas ition, tee 
monatrating that at would draw Co eee bin 
and the Runnin the general hatred of the antion, 
end therehy retard, af uot prevent, his restor+ 
anon, 

As soon a6 Gabirun received advice of An- 
tony’» good avccens, he entered thy heart of 
Hasek sas in winter, when the wales of 
the Nile were diminished, that this occurrense 
took Archelats, who was brave and 
eapertenced, did all that could be d 
fence of the country, and dispated hit 
with much resolution, After be quite 

io order to march against the Romans, when 
was necewary to encamp and break 

for entrenchinents, the Egyptians, 
te lie an idle and voluptuous life, 
outery that Archelsus should employ the 
cenaries in such work, at the expense of 
This incieated their unfitness for battle, 
‘Archeluus, however, led them aguinat Gabining, 
but it wax only to experience an overthrow: the 
ian troops were cut in pieces, snd binwelf 












































bis effeminate troops, he 


erat 
abandoned by 
bis crown aud hin life. ee Antony. 


who, on a former occasion, hs his par- 
Woular friend and guest, hearing that Le was 
dain, commanded earch to be made for his 
‘dody, wept over it when it was found, and took 

himself to inter it with all the honours due 
$0 a person of his rank. 

Auletes, being now master of Alexandria, 
anally reduced the rest of Egypt to hix autho- 
rity, and was therehy re-cetablished upon his 
throne. In order to strengthen him in it, Gabi- 
But lft some Rema trucps to quan! his perwn. 
But these soldiers soon exchanged their Roman 
manners for the luxury and effeminaey of those 
among whom they lived, so that they placed 

ittle restraint upon the Alexandnans, 
Seeing hineelf ‘in quiet possession of the throne, 
Auletes began to vent bis rage on all those who 
had been concerned in the rebellion. His own 
daughter, Herenice, was the first sacrifice to 
his resentment, ‘The crime he laid tu her 
charge was, her having accepted the vacant 
throus when the Alexandrians offered it to her. 
Afterwards, he sacrificed must of the wealthy 
citizens, under pretence that they had been 
soncerned in the rebellion. ‘Their estates were 
sonfgcuted, in order to raise the vust sums which 
he had still to pay to Gabinias, or to return to 
Rebirius, To fe tich, wax a crime for which 
Many were condemned ; the king filling bis do- 
minions, as Dion Cusius expresses it, with blood 
and slaugliter, that be might 6ll his coffers with 
the treasures of hia unhappy sub; 

‘These oppressions thy effeminate Egy plians anf 
fered with great patience for a short time, being 
Kept in awe by thy Roman garrison which Gubi- 
taeus had left in Alexandria, [ut neither the fear of 
the Romans, nor the authority of Ptolemy, could 
make thera endure » far lew affront, A’ onan 
soldier, having accidentally hiled a cat, which 
animal’ was worvhipped by the Fgyptians, the 
‘upposed sacrilege was nv sooner hoown, than 
the Alexandrians rade 4 geurral meurrection; 
‘and, ing together in crowds, made their 
wy) igh the Rowan guards, drageed the 

ier ont of his house, and tory him in picces. 

Nodorus Siculus, who relates this insurrection, 
‘wan an eyewitocss of it. 

[os jiriue prea ‘bad lent Pryor ‘im- 
moense sums to defrey the ex; his 
dition against his Toballions  sabjects ‘When 
Faye! was established on ben Lherg! fe 

eesting bs a 
Klag wea ikward, he resolved to leave 
Rome, and see in person. When he 
rrived at Alexandria, he orensed the king to 
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Rome, for having sided Auletes in comes 


the senate, by hin gold; for having dishonow 
the character of @ Roman kui 

the revenues, and hecoming 
foreign prince; and for having been sn accom- 
plice with Gabinins, and sharing with him the 





ten thourand talents which the proconsul bad 


received for his Egyptian expedition. Rabirina 
appears to han 
oration of Cicero in his defence, which is still 
extent, will be a insting monument of the treach~ 
ety and iugratimde of Auletes. 

‘Notwithstanding the unbeard-of tyranny with 
which Auletes harassed his subjects, he died, 
3.¢. SI, in the peaceable possession of his king- 
dom, about four years ufter his t-establishment, 
and thirty after he had ascended the throne, 
He left two sons and two daughters. He be 
quentbed fit crows to is eldest ton und danghe 
ter, anlering them to be joined in marriage, 
devonilng 1 die vile dud seaniialea enetaa of 
their family, and to govern with equal power, 
‘These being both under age, (the daughter, who 
was the elder, was seventeen years old only,) 
he left ee poral the salient Roman 
people, whom he conjured is-idol gods, 
and his allegiance wah Tous, to take care that 
his will was duly executed, Eutropius tells us, 
that, a copy of his will being transmitted to 
Rome, Pompey was appointed the of 
the young vee. Both the sous were called 

the daughters’ names were Cleopatra 
ond Arsinoe. This was the Cleopaths whose his- 
tory is so conspicuous, or rather so infamous, is 
the ancient records, and which is related in the 
a al 





PTOLENT, CLEOPATRA, 
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beet acquitted ; and the eloquent : 
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to themselves, deprited Cleopatra of the 
‘the sovereignty left her by the will of 
‘Cleopatra, thna injured, retired into 
Fained in’ that country, and in Pales- 


army, inc 
of arms. On the other hand, 
having drawn together all the forces 
took the field, and marched against his 
‘Hoth srmies encamped between Pelu- 
‘and Mount Casius, observing the motions 
+h other, neither of thm being inclined to 


‘venture an th 
‘Es was at this fincture that Log 9 
‘img lost the battle of Pharsalia, 
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after hay- 
to Egypt, 





conceiving that he should find there an asylum | 
im his misfortunes, He had heen, as narrated, © 


the protector of Anleten the father of fhe 1 
ing kings and it wus solely to Pompty’s in 
ence that he was indshted for hin te-rstablr 
ment; wad therefore it might hase een ex 
pected that gratitude would hase tauz'n the hing 
to reoeive him with open arms. Hut gratitude 







was a virtue unknown to most princes gud mums | hin ashes, with this inscription, 


ters ut this date,as Pompey found hy experurice, 
The unfortunate Roman, observing from the sa, 
4 great army encamped on thy shore, cuucinded 
from thence, that the king wan ut war with lis 
ister, and that, in such u conjuncture, he shou 
find the young prince the mest ready to proteet 
him, since he might stand in vec of bis arsist 
ance; he therefore seut some of Iie frocuily 
acquaint the king with his arrival, anil to deanand 
permission to Jand and eater his kinadom, 
Ptolemy himself returned no answer to Pomn- 
pey’s request; but Pothinas and Achill, the 
two reigning ministers, with Theudotus the rhe~ 
torieian, the young king's preceptor, and rome 
others, consulted together what answer to return. 
‘This council differed in opinion; some were for 
reeeiving him, others for sending him word to 
tock @ retreat elsewhere, ‘Theudotur opposed 
both these sitions, and, displaying all hi 
eloquence, undertook to demonstrate that there 
was no other choice to be made, than that of 
ridding themselves of him. His reasons were, 
because, if they protected him, Cisar would not 
fail to ‘be revenged on them for abetting bis 
enemy; and.af thd} refuwd to receive him, and 
affairs chould take 8 turn in hisfavour, he would, 

















fusal; and. therefore, the onty safe way to guard 
both these evils, was to put him to death, 

which, raid he, will gain us the friendship of 
‘Cesar, and prevent the other from doing uy 
minchief; for, secording to the ancient proverb, 
* Dead men do not bite.” 
Some writers tell us, 





of dificults. 










| his Pharsalin, relaten, that the freedman, whom 





{A Christan poet thus morslizes on bub fall: 





” 

‘course to poruue; and Ackilins Scptimiug a | 
man offcet in the service of the hing of Exype, 
and some others, wete charged with putting it 
into execution, ‘Went to take Pompey on, 
board a shatlop, the pretext that large 
Yeesels could wot approech tbe shore without 

The troops were drawn up at the 
seaside, as with design to du honour to iter 





ring at their heed. The. perfitoss 
Septimius tendered his land to Pompey in the 
mame of his master, end bade him come to a 





hing, his friend, whom he ought to regunt a 
his ward and son. Pompey then embroced his 
ife Cornelia, who wept over hin a4 ofw lent to 
her; and after having repented some lines of Bo 
phocies, to the effect that “every man who 
enters the court of a int becomes his slave, 
though free befure," he went into the shatlop, 
The tragedy soon followed. When they saw 
themselves pear the shore, they stabbed Pompey 
befure the King’s eyes, cut off bis head, and 
threw hix body upon the strand, where it had 
no other funeral than ane of bin Freed-men could 
give it, with the assistance of an old Raman, 
who was accidentally passe that way, They 
raised him a wretetied funerat pile, and for that 
purpose made use of sone fragments of an old, 
wreck that had bet driven ashore, Lucan, in 

















he mmortabigzes unier the nome of Cords, 
eneted a stone over the spot where he buried 


“BENEATH THIN ATONE, THE ONCE CREAT 
POMPEY Lbs,” 


than which nothing can be more emphatic, or 
etter show the vanity of huroan greatness, The 
mame of Pompey had filled the world sith 
alarms; but heucath that stone he lay  silentiy, 





“The 







iy natn and ering design’, 
Towed fara jest from wine to wld, 
Hist mie be able, nbd furtwar 
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‘Vhan iy whole iivrary beture.” 
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Cornclia witnessed the death of Pomp-y; and 
it is easier to imagine the condition of a woman, 
ia the height of her griuf from so trapieal su 
occurrence, than to deri it, Thaw who 
were in the galley with ber, and in two other 
ships in company with it made the coast re- 
wound with the cnes they raived, and weighing 
anchor immmedistely, st ‘sail, and prevented the 

‘ians, who were prepering to chase them 
from pursning this design. 
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he, with much difficalty, 
n evtrence into the king’s palace, and 
ahut bimsolf up with part of bis men, the 
rest buving been driven back to their ships by 
the ooraged multitude, 
‘was not in Casmas’s power to leave Alex- 
‘by reason ofthe Etesian winds, which. 
atry, blow without cefsation during 
ys, (in the beginning of which Cesar 
that port,) and prevent any ships 
out, he sent onters to the legions be 
sia to joi him with all possible 
The tumult, however, was gj 
the arrival of his troope; and 
of the palace, and gained the af- 
the common people by his affable 
He spent hie time in visiting the 
‘of that great and stately metropolis, 
pleasure in sasisting at the public 
and harungues made by the Alexan- 
oretors and rhetoricians. But, that he 
ght not spend his whole time in diversions, he 
ean to solicit the Fayment of the money due to 
from Aalctes, and to ike izance of the 
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Egypt. 

king had only paid him part of this sum, and 

ood for the remainder, Creat 

what was unpaid, and, as he 

for the subsistence of his he 

with rigour, Pochinas, the king's 

appear more severe 

ou Se he plundered their tem- 
silver atensils, and 

and allthe chief men of the king 

earthen or wooden 

‘wan to stir up the 


fort efctealy exraaged 
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and all their power being now vested in hi 
their dictator, it belonged to him to arbitrate and 


determine this controversy, as guardian of Pto- 
lemy and Cleopatra by virtue of thio will: he 
added, that he claimed no other prerogative than 
to nettle pence Between the king and his sister, 
‘This explanation sllayed the animosity of the 
Egyptians for s short time; and the cause was 


ted on hoth sides to plead befure him. 
"Cleopatra, thinking that Casar would 

such of her sex gs hud youth and besaty on their 
side, resolved to employ ber own blandishmente 
fe aitel him to ber person and ber cause, As- 
cordingly, she sent a prigite messenger 1 
Cwsar, complaining that her cause was betrayed 
dy thove she employed, and demanding bis per 
mision to appear before him in person. Plutarch 
says, it was Cersar himself who pressed her tp 
come and plead ber orn cause. Be this as 
it may, she no sooner knew that Crear was 
inclined to see her, than, taking with her Apollo- 
dorus, the Sicilian, she embarked in « small 
vessel, and, in the dusk of the evening, arrived 
under the walls of Alexandria. She was afraid 
of being discorered by her brother, or those of 
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‘and arbitrator, that Prolemy and Clcopatra 
should reign jointly ia Egypt, agreeably to the 
will; and that Ptolemy, the younger son, and 
Arsinoe, the younger daughter, should rvign in 
S ‘This last article was udded tw appeaxe 
the people 1 for it was an atolute gift that he 
maade them, as the Romans were in uctual pos- 
session of the istand. 
‘Every one was satisfied 
cept Pothinas. Aa this minister had occasioned 
the breach between Cleopatra and her brother, 
and the expulsion of that princess from the 
trove, he had reason to apprehend that the eon- 
sequences of this dete wonlt prove fatal to 
him. To prevent the effect of it, therefore, he 
|, inspired the people with new jeulouses and din 
content, He gave oat that the Roma dictator 
rough feastalnne, made this just decree, 
and that bis true design win to place Chopatra 
alone on the throne, | When he lid, by suet 


ith this decree, ex~ 











reports as these, stirred up the popalses anew 
agalant Cheer, he directed Actin 


Achilas to advanee 





Achiltas approached A 
with 20,000 well disciplined troops; and con- 
ion again prevailed throuhet the city, 


Cantar, whose forces were few, perwuted the hing 








In the meantime, Cesar, that be ‘might vot 
‘be compelted to meet the numeruus truops af the 
enemy Gll his muccurs arrived, strengtheacd 
that quarter of the city where he lived with 
wills, towers, and other focsidcatiogn including 
within them the palace, # theatre adjoining to it, 
and a pusage'to the harbour, Prom she bie 
ing of the tumalt, Cuser bed taken cary to keep 
the king in his power, that thisarar might seem 
to be andertaken only by, a few malcontents, 
and not by hiv authority, or approbation, While 
Ptolemy was thusdetainvd, Fothinag, woattended 
him as his governor and minister, carried on wm 
aworet correspondence with Achillas, giving him 
advice of all thut passed, agd encouraging him 
| to prowente the siege with vigour, One of his 
letters was ablength inteteepted 5 and, his treason: 
being therrhy discovered, Cesar ordered him to 
be pat to death, 

‘Gunymedes, another enauch, who was charged 
with the education of Arsinoe, the, youner of 
the hing’s nistert, was aSparty in this 
tint fear the me entquene, fed oe 
crvtly, carrying with hia the young princess, 
Ie presented her to the Egyptiun anuy, who, 
‘wanting one of the royal family to head the 
were omerjoyed at her arrival, and proctaime 
her qneen. After this, Ganymeden, sho enter 
tained thoaghts of supplanting Achiths, caused 
an accnsution to be formed against him, chargiug 

































to send oat ambamadors to Achillas, ordering { hun with giving up the flet which hud beer 
| him ¢o forbear using any violence, sinec he was { lured mn the hurbuurte Cresar. By this device, 
‘well pleased with what Capar ‘hail deereed, | he obtuined the condemnation and execution of 
Dioscorides and Serapion, who had hern am- | Achilss, whereupon be took on himself, the 
Dassadors at Rome, and hud great authority at ; comeund of the wrmy, and the adininistration of 
court, were employed on this oveanion, id the affairs of that party, Gunyrardes did 
| Achilles was 20 far from complying with tie | not want capacity for the office of a prime 

King’s orders, that he commanded the ambarsa-} minster, probity ouly excepted ; for be cou 
| dors to be sciaed and put to death ; and ac- | trived a thousand artful stratagems to distrent 

cordingly, one was slain, and the other carried « Ciexir durmg the coury of thw wa, showing 
off for desd. Jat the same time « disectning stateeman 

Finding that Athilas would listen to no pro- 
posals, Cesar resolved to keep within the walls 
of the town, not being able to oppure his earmy 
in the field. therefore his men so 


arte of the town of which he had taken pos- 
seasion, that he defied the foree 
army. 

















ne 
Alexandriane poscined nn fresh water bat that 
of the Nile ; to preserve which, the whole city 


wes vaulted anderneath the howwa*®  Onoe a 
| year, on the great wcll of the Nile, the wath 
of the Egyptian ; of that rivet came inte the city by s canal, and 
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haracter : 

‘mouth of a well, throagh j complied with their request, knowi 
beckets. or; basarded nothing in giving them vp the 
Gavymedes caused the communica-! of uneir king ; end thet, if they failed in their 
quarters where Catar lived to be ‘ promises, the continuation of the war, and ite 
‘up, and thea found meuns to tum the | sccompanying evils, would be aid to their charge. 

Pr um the | ar et i 

| Hefore te dismissed the young prince, be ex- 
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aenong Cava’ soldiers; and br would have been | his subjvets with sentiments of peace : t0 
obliged to abanlon bis quarters, mach to hiv! the evils which a war, very impradently unget- 
disedvantage, bad be not dwuzht of ordering } taken, bad wrouzht upon his dominions; to &p- 
wells 10 be unk, where springs of water were | prove bitme!f worthy of the confidence he re 
found, which wade aneuds for that which was | powd in him by granting bim his liberty ; and to 
spoiled, show himself grateful for the services he had 
‘After thia, Cawsr, receiving advice that legion } rendered his father. Ptolemy, early instructed 
which Calvinns, his Tioutenant in Avia, had sent | in the art of ion and deceit, begged 
im by wea, was arrived on the neighbouring ; Cesar, with tears in his eyen, that he would not 
coasts of Libya, but wax detamed there by con- | oblige him to depart, assuring him, that 
trary winds, advaneed with hiv whole fect to, had rather live with him as s private 
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de envaed between the twu fleets, wherein Corsar | tities with more vigour than ever, The first 
ined a cousideruble advantuge, and would | thing Ptolemy, who was entirely governed 
ave deatroyet the Eyyptun sleet, bud he not | Ganymedes, attempted, was to intercept Ceesar's 
boon obliged, by the ajpiroiching wight, to retire | provisions, ” This gay 
swith bis vhips and legion rut the Lurhour, eur Canopus, in which Cwsar was again victo- 
To repr this lon, which a» very consider: | rious, In tly engagement, Puphanor, the 
able, Gunymeds drew together all the ships | Rhodiun admiral, lowt tis life and bis ship, after 
that were in the moutls of the Nile and the prr- | having greatly signalized himself, 
vow unenals, und, having formed with the 
eet. entered the purt of Alexandria, | Pergautuy wes upon the point of arriving with 
Thix produced unother fizit at sea, in which ! te army which he wax bringing to the aid of 
Geran guited wweond victory, which w chiefly | Cwsar. ” Mithridates had bern sent ino Syria 
to be wrcribed to the valour of the Bolas, | and Cilicia, to assemble all the troops he could 
and their skill in naval tactics, It ix sd that | obtain, and to march them into Egypt. He ae- 
the Alexandriaus climbed! in throne to the tops | quitted himscif of lis commission with euch diti- 
of the houses next the port, to le xpeetutors of | gence, that he had soon formed a considerable 
the figh, and weuited the result with fear and , army. Antipater, the Idumean, contributed very 
te ubling, lifting up their hands to heaven to : much towards it." He bad not only joined him 
implore the assistance of the rod | with 3,000 Jews, but en; several neighbour 
'o make the leat of his advantage, Cresar | ing princes of Arabia Ceelo-Syria, and the 
endeavoured to cature je of Pharos, and { five cities of Phoenicia and Nyria also, tosend him 
te possess himectf of th called the Hepta- i troops. With these troops, Mithridates, attended 
sadion, by which it was joined to the continent ; | by Antipster in person, marched into Egypt ; 
; but, after he hed lauded his troops, he was re- / and, on his arrival at Pelusium, took thet im- 
pulsed, with the loss of abave 800 of his forces, | portant place by storm. This adi we 
Cassar himself was very near perishing in his | ehiety ‘owing to Antipater ; for he was the first 
retreat; for, finding the ship in which he endea- | thar mounted the breach, apq thereby opened 
‘voured to escape teady to siuk, by reason of the | the way for those who followed hn, to carry 
Butera of those who crowded into it, he threw | the town. 
himself into thy sea,and with greatdifficalty vwam , From Petusinm, Mithridates advanced towards 


























































| tothe next ship. Dion Casas, Pintareh, Sueto- » Al but a2 thoy approached the borders 


* ping, and Orosive tell us,that Cresar, while he thts ofthe province of Onion, they found all the passes 
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made bis cxcape, eatried bis Commentaries, seized by the Jews, who inhabited that part of 
which he bad thea with him, in one hand, hold- Egypt. so that it was imponsible for thera to pro- 
. ing up the papers the whole time, lent the water ceed any farther. This obstruction would have 

should rence them, aud swam with the other. rendered their desiga abortive, had not Antipas 


1 When he reached the other ship, he saw, to his ter, partly by his own authority, and partly by 
| grvat cancers, the vewel which he hed left sink, thot of Hyreanus, (who was thea at the head af 
| Mull all dhove’om bourd, the Jewigh nation, and from whom be 

‘The Alexandriany, Snding that the Romans letters to the Jews,) prevailed upon them to 
. wore rather eucouraged than disheartened by espouse the cause of Casir. ‘Thert example war 





jued a genersl uproar | horted him to take this opportunity of inspiring | 


wafoly te Alexundria, Ganymedes ; reym without him. The sequel showed bow + 


oan y 
at porn of this: and he immediately col- | Tittle sincerity there was in his tears sud pro- «| 
ted all the Egyptian ahips that could be found, | fessions uf amity. He was no sooner placed a 
in onder to attack him apon hin return, A bat-; the head of his troops, than be renewed bow , 


Fine to another sea-fight » 


} When this Tuttle was fought, Mithridates of “ 




















attacked by the Egyptians 
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slaughter, and, having take 





obly 


the Nile,  Mubridates immediately acquaruted 
Carear with this victory. ascribing with great 10- 
genuousness, according tw Jonepus, the whole 
glory of it to Antipater, 


sent were defeated, advanced with bis whole 
urniy aguinst Mithridates and Antipater, 
the same time, Cavsar, leaving the eity ander the 
cover of the meht, marched with wll posible 
expedition to join Satlnidates, before the Ezy p> 
troy could fall upon him, Accordingly, he was 
the first who brought him inte ibgence of the 
king's design, ‘The Eyyptan anny. appearod 
soon after, and a decisive huttle cusned, in which 
Camar gamed a complete victory, Ptolemy hime 
nelf wa» drowned in the Nile, ay he was attempt 
ing to meke hrs eacape on a boat, Sis body wan 
afterwards thrown on the shore; it way haown 
by the gold cuiraas, which, Julius Capitohinus 
informs us, the Ptolemws of Eyypt awl ts wear, 
He had reigned from the deaile of lus futher 
‘Auletes, three years and eight months, It is te 
corded, that 20,000 Ezy pts were slain un this 
battle, and 1,000 taken prisoners, (In Cacsar's 
side, 500 only were killed, and shout 1100 
wounded, Among the latter was Antspater, who 
fought with great bravery, and bad a greut share 
in the victory, 

In confidence of this vietory, Casar returned 
to Alexandria, and, entering that city without 














patra, in conjunction with Ptolemy, her younger 
brother. ‘This was in effect Lad ate (ae 
patra alone, the young prince being att 
tleven years of age. ji 
‘The passion which Cesar had conceived for 
leopatra was the sole motive that prompted him 
{ to ensbark in thig dangerous and infamous war; 
+ and therefare, tif enterprise havi been at- 
tended with success, it 1 no wonder that he 
| should take care that she. should reap the ad- 





i?) 


vantages of his victory. Crsar was, indeed, so | 
captivated by the charms of Cleopatra, that he ; nus, and the crlebravd triamvirate formed 
Temuined longer in Egypt than his affairs could } between Antony, Lepides, and Qrtusiun ( gear, 


| well admis, and very nearly to their rum. Ap- 

pian relates, that, though he had vettled all mat- 

fers there in January, yet be did not leave that 
ull the latter end 


and her court He took great 
iverting himself with her ou ‘he Nile, 





‘The wing © 
ed was ooon obliged to gave way, beng ; clare, after the death uf Cara, that he bad pee 
it 


Egyptians were totally routed. | 
The two victorious generale purtued the ad-' nmvnt of the assistance Ie hud received from 
‘vantage, drove the eaemy out of the fird with + 

thet camp, , jused im that eity, ane eonmisuded a column to 
iged thote who escaped the carnage to repass ; fe erected, on which all thou privileges were 


Ptolemy, upon advice that the troop he had ! 
At) 


opposition, bestowed the crown of Egypt ou Chew | 





of April, and thst he | of Pompey and Crasaus, ond part of the troupe 
in revel and banquets with | which Cesar had left wih her to 





‘sistance required of hin by the dictator, ! 
Before Cassar left Alwcandria, in achnowledg- | 





Jeos, he conrad all the privitemes they eny 


cugraved, with the deetee counting them, 

‘Phe vawe of Ceaur's quitting Egypt and Cleo 
patra (hy whom he had s aon called Cxrariun) 
Yan, the war with Pharnaces, king of the Cun- 
amcrun Borphorns, and som of Blithridates, the 
last king of Pantux, nuicvesn that attended 
that prince m the rveatory of hin father's doe 
amtuons, rons Casae out’ of the lethargy inte 
hich Cleopatra's charms bod Julled him, aad 
cailed bis warhhe powers again iio petion, He 
feft purt of his forven in Bey pt, to protect Cleo 
patra, and with the rest uirched unto Syrin, He: { 
Joaht a great battle with Phornases, near the 
eny of Zela, in Coppadocn, defiated tis whole 
nny, acute hom ut” of the. kingdom of 
Pontos, "To ilcnote the rapidity of hiv conquest, 
me write to one of hun friends, be made tne of | 
thas three witl-known words, Ven, rid, wieie | 
 Leame, F sax, Poonquered,” 

Ju the war which Caesar waged in Egypt be 
had taken Arsinoe prooner, On lav rein to 
Rome, he carried her with hi, and there caused 
her w walk befire hiv ctarot, bound with chars 
of gold. After this vain dinplay, he gave her 
Anberty, but would pot allow ber to niure into | 
Egypt, lest ber presence should occasion new | 
rrouthles an that kingdom, banished princess 
touk up her residence im $num, ut least, at waa 
there that Antony found her after the battle of 
Phuhpyn, and where, ut thy request of Cleopatra, 
her sister, be caused lier to be put wy death, 

Atter Casar tad depurted from Egypt, mcs 
47, Cleopatra enjoyed the crown without nio- 
Ketation, having oll the power in her own. 
lunds during the minority of ber brather. Hut 
this young prince nn sooner attamed the feure 
teenth year of his age, Be 43,- when, werord- 
ing to the laws of Iix country, he wax to share 
the royal authonty,—thant she poxoned him, and 
remaned sole queen of Egyyt. Not long after, 
Jubus Casur beng killed at Rome by conspire 
tuts, at the head of whom were Brutus and Care 






































‘Cleopatra declared for the triuinviry, and scot 
to Albivnus the consul, Delabelta’s fieutenant, 
four legions, which were the retmasns of the armigs 


44 


‘Cassius made himself master of 
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‘ornaments. 
she embarked in 2 stately galley, ani 
for Bilicia, Having crowed the wa of 
Pamphylis, she entered the Cydaus, and, sating 
‘up tbat river, landed at Tarsus, where Antony 
‘waited for her. 

There had never been seen in these parts 2 


more 6] id wquiy than this of Cleopatra's, 
The tira ef Wir aifp pitered wh golds toe 
re ‘were purple, and the oars inlaid with silver. 


lion of cloth of gold was raised upon the 
decks ander which appeared the queen, dressed 
Tike Venus, and rurrounded by many comely 
fanning het like (upids, and beautfal 
representing some the Nereis and 
others the Graces “Pe tills and dales echoed, 
88 ehe sailed up the river, with the melody of 
‘Yatious instraments; snd the oars, keeping time, 
the bannony more agrwable. The 
quantity of perfumes that were burned on 
eck, filed the air with the most agreeable 
odowns to a great distauce on each side of the 
river. 

‘As soon as the arrival of Cleopatra wasknown, 
the citizens of alt ranks went pi to meet her: 
0 that Antony, who wax distributing justice. 
wa eatin : ted in tbe forum, saw bis tri- 

jeses not OB sing peron remaining 
with him but bis fictors and domestics. +A ra- 
‘our was sprosd that it was the godd xs Venus 
@oming to pay « visit to Bucchus about the good 
of Asia; alluding tos mecting between those 
Geitien, us described in the fanciful pages of 
the mythological poets, 
‘Was Bo sooner landed, than Antony 
her oe She answered his 
id be glad to regale him 
she would expect him in the 
eaused to be pitched upon the 
Antony complied with her 
retara, he invited her to an 
next day, when he endea- 
‘ival the magnificence of 
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SS seal Star bor weding Doverer pepe 
to the taws of pela none 
over 
ome Gespatched seam- 
sins Lge nol 
ma, ‘her 
This of Dinea, 
where it fa, that 
one that the in- 
‘hardens the human 
Deart. bad he been 
told, ith the wicked 
Cleopat this dark 
deed, of old, 
“fs thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing?” bardened bys 
giddy round of pleasures, and for fotare 
enjoyments of the like sinful natore, he commis- 


sions assassins to work the work of darkness 
without compunetion. It was the voice of expe- 
tence that said of the strange woman, 
“ Het house inelinerh mato death, 

‘And her paths unto the dead. 

Kane that go upia her return ageta, 

Neither take they bald of the paths of If." 

Prov. ti 18, 10. 


indulging in riot and exces, To attach him 
more to her persom and interest, Cleopatrs msde 
daily entertainmuenta during her stay at Terss, 
inviting him and his officers to of them, 
and spending on each occasion immense mame of 
money. in one of aa Ban em Auer ex- 
pressing eurptive at the ouml egy 
Enriched with jewels which were diaplayed = 
every hand, Clcopatra told him, that, since he 
admired such trifler, he waa welcome to them, 
and immediately ordered her servants to carry 
them all tohis house. The next day, she invited 
him again, and desired him to bring with him 
all hie officers of rank and distinetion Antony 
complied; and, whea the banquet was over, ad 
the company ready to depart, Cleopatra pre- 
sented them with all the vewls of gold and 
filver ued at the entertainment. 

Antony being obliged by bin affuire to leave 
‘Tarn, Cleopatra accompanied him ss far as 
‘Tyre, and there, taking her leave of him, returned 
into Exypt; but he was 0 enslaved by her 


chanas, that he could not now live withoat ber. 
Having, therefore, appointed Plancus to be his 
Hicatemant in Asia Minor, od Saxa in Byrn, be 


* Ione of these feasts banpenodt what Pitny, and after 
bina tec ams 





jacrobius, Telates of Cleopatra's The 

af the Largest para to her ears Guat ad 

ined et Sion. 

oe dieatved with 

hght'y she thought of such te anil we ives ana cout 

‘in coe fest he wae pope al th ot 
when Plancus, who was present, prevented ber, aod. 

Grpearl, ‘Tals wae ahrwrss cated to havne by Ae 

being by he orders: red in tee, served: 


























wary merit; and it was 
4 atony's alliance with her would 
rake him forget Cleopatra, Bot when be 
his, arch again the Parthians, hin 
passion for the Egyptian queen displayed iteetf 
Buh more ‘slolence than ever. Ie 
‘back to Alexandria, whery be gave lnnwif up to 
the dissolute mode of living which hv had fol- 
lowed before while in Eeypt. 

‘On the rewoval of Antony from Alexandria 
into Syria, w.c. 38. to pursue the wur against the 
Parthians, he left her in Exypt. Before he wt 
out, however, he sent for Clcopates 10to Sy na, 
against the advice of all bus friends. On her 
arrival, she influenced him to commit such fla- 
grant cots of ernelty and injustice me tyndered his 
name snd government odious to the whole ation, 


i 








lords were, o false pretences, | 


pat todaath, that she might possens their furfeited 


estore, 

‘The stay which Antony made with Cleopatra, 
Defore he marched aguinst the Parthians, and the 
haste be made to return to her, were the oveasion 
of the numerous misfortunes that betel hii in that 
unbappy expedition, On his return ints Syria, 
Rc. 35, having with dificulty reached the hor- 
dere of Armenia, instead of putting Tis wry 
there into winter quarters, as bis officers advincl, 
he purvued his march over the mountainous 
county, then covered with snow, which, with 
previous hardships, so harussed his troops, tlist, 
arvival in Syria, be found that 60,KW0 Lad 

He rested there in expectation of 






the 
he 
without showing any concern for the toss of 
army, The queen brought with ber clothes for 
the poor remaina of his shatter’d troopn; and « 
large donative, in money, wus datnbuted in 
Cleopatra's name: and having thus quited the 
ery, he returned with the queen into Epy pt, 
whore he spent the remainder of the winter im 
the aame exogps of ict as before. 
Esrly in the spring, B. c. 34, Antony sct ont for 
bis igning to march from thence into Par- 
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of Egyptians. 








between 

‘one of his sons by Cleopatra, and a daughter of 
the king of Media; and then, patting bis army , 
inte winter quarters ia Armenia and the neigh- ; 
boring countrien, be bastened back to Alex | 
andra, He entered thir city ins triany 
chariot, causing the houty he hod seised, and the ,| 
king, bis wife, and children, with other persoan 
of distinction, tu be carried before him, in the 
{sae manner as in the terwmphe at Rome. Cleo 
j patra waited for Antony in the forum, being 
[ seuted 00 2 golden throne, which was plaord om 
[2 scaffoid overlaid with filver, and parroteded 
hy the chef mon im the kingdom, ‘The captives 

were preneated to her in golden chains, ond they 

were directed to kneel before hers but not 90e 

subuutted to neh a degrading obeisance, When 
| the news of Ou» triumph was brought to Rome. ; 
the citizens, whe looked upon the ceremony as 
peculiarly of Homan origin, conceived an implay | 
cable hatred to Antony for carrying it iuto , 
Egypt to graufy a womng of such infamous cha- 
rictr. 

A few days after, Antony, having entertained | 
at an ammemse charge all the people of Alexe 
ander, smusnoned them to nieet in the \- 
sium: and there, being sated on a throne of gold, 
[and Cleapatra by him ou another, he made ex | 
| oration, whervin he proclaimed Casmarion, the { 
‘aon of Cleopatra and Juliun Cosa, hi 
) Exypt and Cyprus, in eanfunction 
} mother, Ax he humeeif had three children by 
| the same Cleopatra; namely, Alexander, Pto« 

Jemy, whom he surnamed Philadelphus, end 
Cleopatra, at the sume time he gave to Alex- 
ander, Armenia, Media, Parthia, and the eastern 
countries, from the Euphrates to Indie, when 
they should be subdard; to Cleopatra, the twitt 
sinter of Alexander, Lihy rene ; and to 

Philadelpbus, Phanicia, Byrn, Cilicia, and all |] 

the countries of Asis Minor, from the ophrater ; 

to the Hellespont, conferring on each of them 
the tithe of * king of kings.” Antoay also obliged 

Cleopatra to take the name of Isis, assuming to 
himself that of Onitix ; the former being the 
chief goddess, and the latter the chief god, of the 

From thenesforward, saye Diob 
Cassius, they both affected to in pablio 
in the habit peculiar to those deities. — But these 
follies lessened the character of Antony in 
the sight of all the rigbt-thinking men, snd 

ily aliensted more and sore the affections 
of the Homans from his person and cause, 
which Octavia Cesar made use of to baste 
bis rain. 

‘A€ acon a1 the season allowed hum to take the 
field, Antony marched into Armenia, in 
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ahoald be known. Hut the queen used | while she was drawn ina stately chariot, The 
ty prevent:much au occurrence. She | wscendency she had gained over him, inspired 


a 
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fi 


pocommodation with Uctavius Ca- 

that be would again recvive Octavia, 
therefore gained Canidius, by presents, to 
in. her favour to 

that it was neither just to remove her 
the wi contributed so largely 
wards the defraying of its expennes, nor useful 
hunwelf; beewune her departure would dis- 
sourage the Feyptinas, of whom the greatest 
part of his murine forces consuited, Tt 
Fepresented, besides, that Antony might 
reat sxfoty depend upon and follow Cleopatra's 
Zavice in the mort important end dificalt dura 
Antony was easily permusded that Cleopatra's 
Presence was necowary, and therefore repaired 
with her from Ephesus to Samos, spending bit 
life in luxury, powp, and voluptuousness. 
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the passion she professed for him, that she bad 
thoughts of poioning him ; and’ therefore he 
not touch any dish at their banquets, till 

it had been tasted by others, ‘The queeu, being 
period of hs fear, in onder to convince bint 
they were ill-founded, and at the same time 

to convince him that if vhe harboured designs of 
that nature, no precaution could guard him 
aguinst them, caused the flowers of which the 
garlands, used in public feusta according to 
Ancient custom, were composed, to be dipped in 
poison When Antony began to be heated with 
Wine, Cleopatra proposed drinking the flowers 
i and Antony, falling in with 

em of thet i the ea, and 
waa w int oki i, wi the 
a pelaing te ari tld ira ‘that the flowers 








iquor, upou which 
immediately ; 20, lightly’ could. thin 


woman play with the instruments 








Antony, and ta reprenent { 





chat, in her absence, Antuny would ' her with hopes of becoming one day queer of 
oath was, 


Rome ; for it ix said that her usual 

“An T bope to give law im the capitol.” 
| Phe deputies sent hy Antony to Rome to 
declare hin divorce from Octavia, fulfilled their 
commission, That virtuous woman, sen 








she oheyed them, aud removed with ber children. 
She even strove to the people, whom #0 
bare an action had incensed against bim, and 
endeavoured to soften the rage of Octavius 
Casar, She represented to them, that it was 
beneath the dignity of the Roman people to enter 
into such petty differences ; that it was only & 
quarrel between women ; that abe should be vary 
wretched if she were the occasion of a new = 
w 


‘As Antony was well acquainted with the | and that slic had consented to her marriage 
treachervua character of Cleopatra, about this | Antony, solely from tho bope that it would 
time hy entertained suspicions, notwithstanding ; prove the pledge of a union him end 


Octavius Caeser. Her remonstrances had the 
revere effect from her intentions ; the people 
wtill mare commiserated het, and detested Antony 
more than before, 

Nothing coraged them so much as the will 
which Antony made and deposited in the hands 
of the vestal virgins. Thu secret was revealed 
by two penons of conmular dignity, who, not 
being able to endure the pride of Cleopatra and 
the abandoned yoluptuousness of Antony, had 
Tetired to Octavius Canar ; ws they bad witnessed 
this will, they revealed the secret to him. ‘The 
vestals made great difficulty 
instrument confided to ther 
their excuse, the fuith of trusts, which they were 
obliged to obverve. The will, however, on the 
authority of the comita, was brought into 
and these three articles wers read in it: 
fi san of la Car, Hf Tobe spend 

son a fe oo i 

Cleopatra to be his beirs, w 
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‘200,000 foot, and 12,0000 hore, The kines 
of Libya, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paphiagonia, Cu- 
| ‘and Thrace, were there in person: and 
these of Pontus, Judea, Lycaonin, Galatia, und 
‘Media, bad sent ther tron. A more splendid | 
{ sigh, saye the ancivnt historian, could not be | 
j eren than this fleet when it had unfurled atm sails + 
1, fo the wind. Cleopatra's galley was niagnificent, 
1 glittered with gotd: ity sails were of purple; 
| and its flags and streamers floated m the brvren, 
j whilst trumpets and other inctrusments of war 
made the sit resound with theur martal music. 
|) That queen, 
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jot 














nile yet late 
‘With wine, breathed ruin to thy Kuman state 
Rorrounded by a tamted train 

‘Ot men, effminate and vat, 

She raved of empire Arse 
‘Vantin her heen, and ghidy ® Uih acs ee 








Honace. 


But her career was now drawing to a close. 
Her race of iniquity wax nearly run; und she 
| was about to prove to mankinil, throngh stcers- 
tive generations, that vice sowner or later is 
| always attended with winery, that ambinoo must 
1 mingle with the dust, She had been an instra- 
{ ment of destruction to anans. not exerpting | 
! those of her own kindred; und, by a righteous | 
1 retribution, she was tow to fall hy her own | 
hands, 
| Antony and Oct 
| sesson would perm 
1 ‘doth by ea and fond, The two fleets enwered | 
|! the Ambracian Gulf in Epirus, That belonging 
{j to Ceesar wan lens imposing than Antony's. It | 
contained only 250 ships, and 80,000 foot, with | 





Crear, as soon an the 
AL, took the field, | 








; 1,000 horte, But all bis eroope were chosen 

men, and. on board his feet were nune but gon 
semen. The most experienced officers under 
‘Antony advised him not to hazard a hattle hy 
teas to send back Cleopntra, and to hasten into 
Thrace or Macedonia, in order to carry on the 








war by Nad. ed Goo sad mee army was 
ummbers; that 8 


Dow numerous soever it might be, eould not be | 
relied upon. Bat Antony wax deaf to this advice, | 
t wae siged to a Cleopatra. That a queet, H 
« ‘solely from appearances, believed 
ber eet invincible, and thet Octavina Cirsars 
ships could not approach it without being de- ‘ 


moped. Sbe perosived, aho, that fn cate of 
fortune, it Would be easier for her to escape | 
H 


wemorable battle was fought apon the | 
second of September, at the mouth of the Gulf! 
of Ambrecis, pear the city of Actium, in sight of . 

one being stationed | 














oo gee 


cient here to touch nuly upon such csrcuinstanors 
as concern Fy 

The next day, Octavius Cesar, neving his vio- 
tory complete, detached @ uquadron in pursuit; 
ut they could not overtake the fugitives. 
Faxptan fleet steered their eourae tow 
Veluponneeus, and it arrived safely at Troaros, 
wm Laconia, Antony had beeu, by CI a 
cadets, taken om board her ship, but had not sce 
her during the voyage. On hin frat entering it, 
he cat down in the prow, and there, leaniog Nis | 
elbows on hix knees, and hie head on both his H 

he remamed in that postare, reflecting 

‘with profound melancholy npoo bie iit-condaat | 
4} 
i 














and his cousextient mi 
rived at Tienntus, however, he was recouciled to 
‘Cleopatra, and hved with her as wiual, He was 
so bewitched, xiya Platarch, by thus woman, that 
his affection for ber continued unobated even 
to dns time, when he had all the renwon in the 
vor and detest her, she having beg 
wise of hix ruin, 
un ‘Twnaras, Cleopatra took the raute of 
Alexandra, and Antony that of Libya, where 
had Irft a cousiderabte urmy to pra! the frone 
ieee of that country. Uy fs aning, he was 
infurimedl that Scarpos, who commanded this | 
army, had declared for Octaviny Cesar, as well 1 
as that under th ommand of Canidiua, who | 
had witnened his defeat at the Gulf of Aubracia, | 
He wan so astouredert at thx news, that, bod he 
not Deen prevented by his friends, he would + 
have destrayed himweif ‘The only reaghution, | 
therefore, he coulil wow take, wis to follow 
Cleopatra w Alexandria, where she had now 
arrived. 

‘When that wicked princess gained the port of { 
Alexandria, the wus afraid, if her wistortume 
thould be known, that she should te refed | 
entrance. To avoid thin disaster, the had te 
courme 10 craft. She entered the harbour with 
crowns on the prows of her ships, to give an idew | 
that he bad obtained some signal vietery, By 
this meuns, she was admitted into the city; and 
she had no sooner landed, than whe caused inany 
who bad influence and were averse to ber, to be 
pitt t0 death, Jest they whould excite seditions | 
against her when informed of her defeat A 

Soon after, %.c. th, she formed anther ex- 
traordinsry design, ‘To avoid failing into the 
hunds of Oetavius Ciesar, sho she foresaw world 
follow ber into Egypt, she disigmed to have |: 
her ships in the Bediterrane wd 
the isthmus, a distance of seventy miles, into 
the Red Sea. Ja these ships she plserd] all ber 
treasures, intenting to go in queet of some other 
place f0 etl, oat of the reach of the evemy. 

‘the Arabians, who inhabited thet eoat, 
having, at the instigation of Q Didius, who had 
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ed 
‘would lay down her arms, and 
lum, he should then coorider 
abe ought to be baat rigour or 

+ but privately he promised her impunity, 

ETTe irl ae en ee 
‘Antony, Asfor the ambassadors of Antony, he 
‘would not 20 much a nee them, thigh they 
delivered up to him, as a prescat from ther 
master, Q. Turulliox, « senstor, one of the mur- 
derers of Cimsar, and Antony's intiuate friend. 

‘Antony, after bis returu from Libya, hud re- 
tired into ® country house, whicl he had caused 
to be ereeted on the banks of the Nile, in order 
to enjoy the conversation of two of his friends, 

clave to him in bis adversity, Jt mij 

Deen expected, that he would huve bun- 
from his thoughts the cause of alt his mis 
fortanes while in this retreat; but his prosion for 
Cleopatra, which they hed only suspended, soon 
remuned its farmer empire. He returned to Alex~ 
andria, and abandoned himself to her charms as 
heretofore; and, with the design to please her, 
he went deputies again to Octavius Cina, to de- 
saand life of him, upon the ignoble condition 
of passing it at Athens as a private person, if 
Caar would assure Egypt to Cleopatra and her 
children. 

This second deputation met with the same re- 
ception as the formur ; and Antony now endea- 
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exceed each otier in the magaifievnce of their 
banquets ‘They saw destruction sturing them 
in the face, and drowned the idea of it in sinful 


‘Antony sent a thint embasty to Octavius Ca- 


or, by his own son, with a 
ponent off money for the iar, "Con 











might | feast, went away rich. 
rab 





caused various kinds of serpents to be applied to 
different persons. She discovered, at length, that 
the uspic was the only one that eaused neither 
sions; merely throwing the 
percon bitten by it into an immediate etupefae- 
tion, attended with a slight perspiration, and « 
numbness of the organs of sense, so that those 
in that condition were angry when sy one is 
turbed them, like people ‘oppressed by 
This was the death Thur wicked woman calmi 
fixed upon, to end her troubled life: showing 
herself, thereby, fearful of a little pain of body, 
while, ‘at the same time, she was regardless of 
everlasting punishment and woe. 

‘Yo dispel the suspicions of Antony, Cleopatra 
applied herself with more than ordinary aolici- 
tude in pleasing him, Though she celebrated 
her own birthday with little solemnity, she kept 
‘that of Antony with unusual magnificence,—so 
that many of the guests who came poor to the 


Cesar, knowing the importance of 
completing his vietory, marched in the beginni 
of Ting, 0.c. 30, into Syria, from 
thence he hustened to Petusium, He 
the governor te open the gates to him; and 
Seteucus, who commanded there, having received 
secret orders from Cieopatra, surrendered the 
city without sustaining a siege. ‘The rumour of 
‘this treason soon spread in the city; but Cleo- 
patra, to clear herself of the accusation, placed 
the wife and children of Scleueus in Antony's 
hands, in order that he might revenge his trea- 
ebery by putting them to denth 

Reader! such conduct as this makes one blush 
for the honour of humwa nature. In this one 
woman, the mnost odious vicvs were onited. a 
avowed dis 
injustice, eraetty. and the J 
dvevitful friendship, which covers £ fixed 
of delivering up to his bog the perecn 
affects to love. Such are the effects of ambition, 
her predominant vice, At that anhallowed 
shrine, she sacrificed all that adorns and makes 
the human, aod esvecially the female, character 
ovely. Well bes the poet aaid of this destruc- 
tive vice, 
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in arrival, Octavius Caesar encamped near 





jrame } hoping to make himself master 
elty, not so much by the aid of his forces, 
y_the secret intelligence which he held 
i Antony, not mistrusting the 
queen, prepared for a vigorous defence. He 
allied out upon the enemy's horse while yet 
were wearied with their mareb, and, having 
entirely defeated them, returned victorious mta 
the city. This wan the last effort of expirmy 
valoar; for, after this exploit, his fortitude farsooh 
him, He made, indeed, another sally ; but he 
was repulsed with great los—the Eicy ptians 
having, by Cleopatra's private orders, abandoned 
him in the heat of the engagement, Hiv frends 
at this time assured him that Cleopatra was 
betraying him, and maintaining @ secret corre- 
spondence with the enemy : but this exerted his 
aaniger against them; aod he replied, thut if thow 
who ted to be his friends proved ay faithful 
to him az Cleopatra, he could put a spredy end 
to the war. 

Antouy was oon andeceived. The text morn- 
ing, he went down to the harbour, reslving to 
attack Octavius Cesar by wea and land. But 
the signal was no sooner given fur the engage- 
ment, than coats sauna, followed by all 

rptian T onlers, went over to 
eat” ‘Upon this, he hastened back to hiy land 
army, which he bad drawa up on some eminence 
within the city, and he found that they had all, 
both horse and foot, deserted to the enemy. Hix 
eyes were now opened. In this extremity, not 








Knowing whom to confide in, and huving no 
forces to oppose the enemy, he sent to challenge 
Coser to 2 single combat; but this only drew 
down ‘tin ind derision of the 
‘coud? if he was 

y ing 


Eitihe piecearee 


‘opened + 
and, being informed that she wen oll living. he | 
‘saffered his wounds to be dreeed, and afterwards 
‘cauned himself to be carried tothe tower, whither 
she had retired. Cleopatra would not suffer the 
Rater to be opened for fear of a surprise; but she 
onlered her servants below to fasten hitn to the 
ropes which hung from the top of the fort, and 
werv made use of to pull up stoner, that part not 


being finished. By this means Aatony reached 
the apartinent of Cleopatra, Ae soon as the 
had taken him in, abe laid him on # hed; and, 





after having exprened her grief and concern is 
the moat tender and affecting terme, she cat off 
his hair, according to the superstitious nation of 
the pagans, who imagined that it gave relief to 
howe who died a violent death. Facet 
otony, reeavering his senses, and see 

Cleopatra's aietion, old ber, that he considered 
himeif happy, since he died in her armx; ond 
ax to his defeat, be wax not ashamed of it, nince 
it was no dishonour for a Reman to be con 
quered by a Rowan, He then advised her to 
consult her own interest; to save her lit: and 
kingdom, if she could do it with honour ; and to 
trast none of the friends of Octavius Cwenr, 
‘except Proculeins, With these worda, he expired. 
‘The Jewan his Ife holds out to ua, ia, not to 
listen to the syren voice of pleastire, Jest it ould 
beguile us from the paths of moral rectitude, and 
lead ua to destruction. Antony, had be been deaf 
toits enchuntments, at the time of his death might 
have been master of and the world as 
Known to the Romans; but madly following an 
enervating course of life, his power grew daily 
weaker and weaker, till at length he wax hanted 
by his foes like a partridge on the mountains, 
unable to defend bimself from his parnuers, And 
how many are there lot to ail eternity, who have 
deen ruined by the sinfal plestares of earth Well 
has it been exid, that the pleasures which this earth 
affords are aa voices which sing around us, bat 
whose strains allure to ruin ; that they atv a tan 
quet spread where poison is in every dish ; 
and a couch which invites us to repose, but to 
sleep on it is 
 Pleupures ave fled, and fewer wr enjoy, 

Plessare, like quicksilver, ts bright and eng’ 

‘We strive to grasp it with our utreost aki; 

‘Stull ft eludes wx, and it glitters till: 

Af seined at Lat, complete yuu mich gaint 

‘What is it but rank poison in your veins.” —Youne 

Reader! it has been that the 
4 oatiaty 5 
of religion will sutusfy, and nat. 
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‘having considered the place well, Pro- 
went to make his report to Octavius 
and Gallus was immediately sent tu con- 
‘with her again. In the meanwhile, Proca- 
ta Indder to the wall, and entered 
by the same window through which An- 
tony waa drawn up, and, followed by two officers, 
‘wont down to the gate where Cleopatra was con- 
ing with Gallus. When abe saw him unex- 
ly appear she drow a dagrer, with o de- 
sign to xa elf, but Proculeins, hastening to 
her, forced it out of her bands before she could 
carry her intention into effect. He afterwards 
tearched her robes, lest she should have an; 
jespan or poison concealed in them ; aud, 
having exhorted her te be of good checr. and to 
confide in Canar'a clemency, he sent to acquaint 
‘him that the queen of Egypt was his prisoner. 
Overjayed at the news, he sent Epsphroditus, 
ene of his freed men, to guurd her carefully, 
and prevent her from mimkiug any altempt apon 
her own life ; enjoining him at the same time to 
treat her with evinplacency and respect. 

Tn the meantime, Octavins Cesar, leaving his 
camp, drew near to Alexandria, and, finding the 
gates’ opened, entered it conversing with Arius 
8 philosopher, and a native of the city, who had 
Deen his preceptor, Hiving arrived at the 
Palace, he acornded a tribunal, which he had 
caused to be erected there ; and, seeing the people 
prostrate upon the ground, he fin commanded 
them to rise, and then, in wn elegant hurangue, 
be told them that he pardoned them for three 
Teasonn; 1, Upan the aecount of Alexander, the 
founder of their city; 2. For the beauty of their 
city; and $. For the sake of Arius, for whose 
morit snd learning he bad great esteem, 

Octavine Casar, being now in possession of 
Alexandria, sent Proculeius to comfort the 
queen, and to ask ber bs ‘i manic whither she 

Any Tequest to make tu hint? Cleopatra, 
returniag taaay thanks 10 Cesar, replied. that 
the had but one favour to beg of him, which 
‘was, that he would give her leave to bury An- 
tony. This was granted: and permission was 
given her to perform the obsequies with 
all possible and to what sums 
the ‘She availed herself of this per- 


if 
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mimion; for she apared Bo cost to render his 
muterment magnificent, i 


sccarding to the custom of 


siasd- | if she would im. Thong 
Siehenred by ilvees and grief yet 


‘against ber children, 
their ions. 
Tea we 
stored to health, be sent 
hher that be rbould he 


despair of inspiring the young conqueror 
sentiments of tenderness abd love, at sha had for- 
merly done Julius Cesty and Antony. She was 
therefore pleased to find that he intended to pay 
her 0 visit; and, as soon as be entered her room, 
she threw herseif at his feet, and afterwards, in 
laying before him the state of her affairs, ex- 
erted all her charms in the hope of conquering 
her conqueror. But, whether her charms 

no longer the same power, or that ambition was 
his ruling pession, her beauty and her converta- 
tion were lost upan him. He kept his eyes 
stedfastly fixed on the ground ; and, when she 
‘bad censed speaking. be returned her this laconic 
answer : * Woman, be of good cheer; you shall 
have no harm done you.” 

Cleopatra was nut insensible of this coldness, 
and she prexaged no goo! from it; but, dissem- 
bling her eonecrn, and changing her discourse, 
she thanked him fur the compliments Proculeius 
had made her in bis name, and which he had 
confirmed in person ; adding, that, in token of 
her gratitude, she intended to deliver ap to him 
all the treasures of the kings of Egypt. Accond- 
ingly, whe put an inventory into his hands, par- 
porting to be an account of all ber revenues. 
Seleacus, one of her treasurers then preseut, 
accused her of baving concealed part of her most | 
valuable effects ; upon which, she flew upon | 
him with great violence, striking him several 
‘Diowsin the face, Then, turning towards Crear, 
“Is it not very hard,” says she, "that, while you 
have condescended to visit me in my present 
condition, one of my own servants should 
thus iamit me in your presence ? It is troe, 
have reserved some jewels, but they are not to 
adorn my own person: they are reserved 











Jour sister Octavia, aud your wife Livia, that by 
their intercession you may ‘sa unfortunate 
princess with favour and kindness.*’ 


hiss ooplog tea the oreet ik hired 
strain, imagining that the love i 
herria nme le she 
=a beth mig 
an after having assured her that he would treat 
ber with more generosity and if than 
she could venture to hope, he withdrew, con- 
vinced in his own mind thst she was deceived. 








grece the eetor’s triumph when he returned 
"Rome, she bal po other ‘ban 0 
avoid that i, iny by eelf-marder, She 











Ther last duty at the tomb of Antooy, and take } the judgments inflicted mpoo individuals for their 
| Eerie of bie ‘Geser granted Bos requea; | tna! ned shat, ot aly wher He toned and 
and she went thither, and bathed bis tomb with | feared. but among the Oativns thet eall bot upon! 
he tara There ii sd, addressing the life his holy name. : 
eas corpee, she declared ‘would soon | Cleopatra died at thirty-nine years of age, 
five Antony sore crtain proof her activo, | which ne had wien feet ore tro the ! 

! 


ion, whic she accum- | death of her father. After her 


panied with sighs and tears, abe covered the | reduced int Roman empire, | 
toon with flowers, and returoed to her chamber. | and prrerocd by ae ee thither kus | 
Sie then went into a bath; and from the bath | Rome. The reign of the Piolemics in Rayyt, if 
che went to the table, baving dineted it to be | its commencement is dated from the of 





‘fm a sumptuous manner, Ta the height | Alvsander the boy 
SES ee eer ee fam tables wou berks | Rca: bot re 0; aie weve 
Epaphro- | subverted. 





ained matters of the utmost conywquence, 
But this was only a pretence to send Epaphro- “ anes 
diene, who Kept 8 watchful eye over her, out of | In laying down this history, one trath 
the way. When he was gone, she withdrew to | Mbt be umprowed wpm the mind of the reader 
her room, attended by two of her wonwn; and, | that of the routability af all earthly things, 
having there dressed bertelf in her tubes, she { He haw seen a great nation arise from 
sat down upon a couch, and asked for a basket | fumily, und thot gr i 
of figs, which one of her servants hud brought ° 
her in the disguise of a peamint, 
‘Among these figa wna conceaicd an agp, which | from vinlenee or natural cansew luy each hw 
venomous ervature Cleopatra applied to her left | ead Tow im the dunt, Ite hae wen pyramida and 
arm, and, quickly falling as it were asleep, ex- | &mples, and aluccs, and citws, erected by the 
pired; and thus awfully hastened her apyroach | ¢ und lubonr of man, as though they would 
to jodgment emulate the height of the blue vault of heaven, 
subject of the letter to Crsar was, to re | anil defy the utmost shock of times and then 
quest hin that he would wuffer lie to be buried | Mouklee away, me thonyels they had mot been, 
in the same tomb with Antony. From this he | He hire ween generation succeed to generation— 
her designs, and immestiately despatched | one race of Fale succeed to another Toe of 
fome of his friends to see what had happened, | fulers until all hive bonded wath their mather 
and to prevent her, if still alive, frea making any [CFO He hay seen the mighty striving for the 
nttempes on her own life, ‘The messengers found mastery with the mighty, and then han bebeld 
the guards standing at the gates, mstrusting then -geiting the dewlly strife, and lying down 
nothing; bot, when they « Ther apastmmeat 2 the eold tomb, He tian seen the oppreasur atl 
they found her dead. Mu caente her as. the appressed here their beady ahke to the stroke 
hing ton haupty to nufler level? to be ted in {of the one common tyrant of the whole human 
triumph at the wheels of the victor's chariot, { raco—Death! Yen, reader, 
He saya: 







































+ All bas Ite date below: the fatal hour 


«With fearless hands she dared to grasp, Ys sepnterin howe ne ee 
ievt works 









: n her sean, 
Revolsed on death aul harcer Hrvr ite pals, 
‘Thin, ecorning ta be led, tee buat 

‘Of mighity Care's naval host. 

‘And an'd with mote than miorlal spleen, Andun Gn du 
Defrauds a trlunuph, aod exyins a queen.” ‘The undierovonabe secret stpe.”—Cowe 


‘This may have been Cleopatra's motive for | Happy are they whose hopes are Sxed on 
this appalling deed; but we must look upem ber | Chrnst; * for other foundation ean no man lay 
end as the jusg retti¥ttion of Divine Providence , than that is land, which ix Jesus € mst,” 1 Cor, 
for her wisked conduct thremgh life. ‘The reser | iti, 11, Lat the world change as it may. and 
cannot, indeed, fail to have observed, in the Vury itwlf, ay it ever doth, in storins nel cutngs 
of the latter portion of thik history, that , their rest is pitehed aloft, fare 
ishment ever awaited the evil-docr. The | sphere of changeable and j 
queens of Egypt trampled upon jus | These truths are al innprrsmed upon on 

with the lives of their sub- ! minds by the sulwequent hustty of Egypt: at 

many a long year; but the mischief » the same time, it aflords a lively eotmment upon 
Others ip the end returned opon ; the prediction which deelarvs, that Fix» pt should 
Decome the “hasest of Kingdon.” 
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iynanty, which lasted till on 
Fatimeh, who ruled in Africa, took 
of the county. ‘These Fatemite ca- 
iphe ruled ever Egypt till the period of the era- 
radea, A.D. 1171, when the Kurd Salah é deen 
Yoosef eba Fyoob founded the dynasty of the 
Byoobites, which existed till 1250, “At this 
period, El Moez, s Turkoman memluok, or 
alave, after murdering Touran Shah, usurped the 
throue, and fownded the dynanty of the Baharite 
sultang = Baybers, look, also assassinated 
his master in 1261, or 1262, and made himself 
anitan of His descendants ruled under 
the title of Baharite Memlook Meleks, or sultans, 
till 1382, when Dowlet ef Memeleek ef Borgéch, 
8 Circassian slave, founded the dyvaxty of the 
Borgéeb, or Circassian memlooks, which lasted 
till 1517, when Selim z., the Ottoman sultan, de- 
foated the memiooks st Heliopolia, and caused 
Toman Bey, the last of their rulers, to be hang- 
edat Cairo, The memlooks, however, still re- 
tained power in Exypt. Selim, indeed, made 
conditions with the memloaks, by a treaty, in 
which he acknowledged Egypt as a republic, 














Egypt remained under this form of govern- 
porn the French invasion, 788, when Na- | 
under pretence ivering 
country from the power of the memlooks, took 
fon of it. He was expelled from thence 

in 1801; and the pacha appointed by the sultan, 
‘was restorgl to his government. ‘The mem- 
Jooks and the pacha, however, could not agree; 
‘and, at length, Mohammed Ali collected most 
of the beys, with their principal officers, within 
the citadel of Cairo, where he caused them } 
all to be massacred. "This occurred a.D. 1811. 
‘A few escaped into Upper Egypt, from whence 
they were driven into Nubia ; and finally, the 
few who survived, took refuge in Darfur, This 
was the end of the memlook power, which 
had ruled over Egypt for more than 400 years, 
and under whose power the country had suffered 
more thao during any other period of ita 


Such ate the vicissitudes to which Egypt has 
Seen subjected, such the manner in which it 
Tas been weouryed. Other changes faturity will 
develop; and Te only who has prosounced a 
‘wor npon the land, Koows what dhoeg changer 
Till ber Reater! ponder upon these things, ad, 
in the spit of frar and love, 


™ Adoring stand before Hie throne, 
And bus diead power and Justice own.” 
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i EGYPTIAN MONARCH 


' ACCORDING TO MANETHO 





THE AUTNORITY OF AFRICANY'S AND EUSEDIUS. 











FIRST BOOK OF MANETHO. 14 gecevninece Ys 
| ¥ chencres cor Renetes ) Raine eatted by Euver 

1, DYNASTY Win eae nts Sine in 30 

" bas 

Of nybt Linge, exther Thinuies, of Thebans. ‘s A.uselnus gives 7 sare, Tota 30 


{Memes the Thinitewnrmsmuaemnnnarutsnnenaiee Ub il 
18 Aahowhia, fis son, bunt the palace at Memphis, HL WYNANTY 
+ and wrote the anatonneal books, be fux aphyniewn $7 
3, Ceneenes \henkerren’ his aun... mene $f ae 
4, Venephes (Boephy», of Venepbctes) ins san, rained 4, Necherophen, (Heherophes af Kecherochis 5 Tn dle 
1 pyramid near the town of Cochone, A teat, reugn the Lalyane sevulted f1smu the Bsns ae 20 
plague in Egypt A6ing bits CCHRM ers seseemeneore 24°F Tosurthrus, soit hesonthus ye mtrmdured thr 
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Of mine Memphite hinge 




















4. UaaphuseduseSapivator, oF Vsaplian yin salt wrone 20) twa of hunidieyg with Wein atin, anal patient 
6, Miebldus (Niebnsjor Newbater Me Saessne ease BW Aged IMWEALULE oases nts one os ns 2 | 
7, Semempyn (Semenpres, wr Mentp,) his son A |g Koes 7! 

estaleuce raped an Figs " Tha Datgetiee sass i! 
& Bienaches (Chienthes or Bibett ES thonplae or 8 others alter Ne i 





Zarit 5) sos sasnene YOUNG, Bat he ute} 
Sealab aad Total 201 4, dovertesis) their namics, beau / 


thy had arhirved , 


































| natiag monty ate 

\ IL DYNASTY mets ance. le 
Of mae Thane hangs = 
uv - Cuzebius gives 197 pars. ‘Total 214 

| 1. Bosthus 1. (or Bocbus ) In lus reyen, the earth 1s 

| sald to have opened at Bohantis : Sitka 

2. Caeachos, (Chous or Cechous,) under whom the WW. DYNASTY 
{walla Apu te Memphis, and Mnevis in Hetwopoy, Of right Memphis kine of 0 diferent brand, 
and the Mendesian gost, were appointed to be ssa Ly) 





3. Bi othtte, (gr Blopias,) under whom it was enacted 
‘that females might govern w Natio wsiscrrmrrnee 

. According to Luscbrus, 
4. Tha sone {theve three, and their four 
4 Bethenes .. {auccemors, did nothing ee 
6 Commtia nm fworthy of remembrance,| o.,.. 

‘andbeomitstheir names. 

2, Nephercheres. Pabulista reported the Nile to have 
flowed with honey during eleven 898 wewenemee 






The names ed these ate, 
i omiited by harebins. 


‘Euscbrus gives 448 years, Total 24 


“It mill be observed, that there are some discrepancics in the number of yeara which sotte of the dyuastien are eald 
eorrectly cast. Whaete these occur, Ihe proper mum ia given im connexion | 
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V. DYNASTY 
Of eine Biephontine binge. 





epherchersa or Nechephrres) mt 
4. Btslres (or Bisiebin) 
5. Chees (or Beveren) 
#¢ Ratvures (ve Kasha) 
7. Mencherrs jut Mereherer 
8 Tarcheres (ur Tacher 
‘Obans Vans, (ut Onnuxy 


The ann us 215. 


kings, tat; 
outa ail thew! 
emames, and in 
truduces Otbras| 
and Phupe into 
i dyamaty 
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1 VL DYNASTY 


Of siz Memphute kings. 
(Orbiua, or Thovs,, killed by hfe guards... 









2. Methysuptix 
4 Phiogs (or Aphops,) wh 

of tla 
3, Menthenupbia 
8 Nitocris, Bult the Hunt pyramid ow 


‘The sum 1 197. 





i Vit. DYNASTY. 


OL 10 Memphite kings, who reigned 70 dage; or, accnrding 
to Baselaus, pre kinge, whu reigned 29 days ur years, 


VL DYNASTY 


Of 20 Memphlte Kings, who rergned LR years. usehur 
‘gites Ace henge, und 106 years, 


IX. DYNASTY 


| Ar W Meractopoiie kings, who rrgned 400 yrare: or, 
1, according to Buarhins, out, acho sated 100 yee. 


| The frat was Achthers, (Aehtbrey Cehthovi, er Ochi 
| toe) te wie mote criet that fan predecessory. anit 














uf afl randy killed by a erucodle, 


‘ X. DYNASTY 
Of 19 Hevacteopotite hen,s, who rergned 185 years, 


XL DYNASTY 


rho reigned 43 gears, 
16 years. 





‘The whole of the sbuvementiond hinge in 192. and 
+ they reigned, accordiiyg to these statements, ducing the 

pace of 3.300 years and 70 deja. ‘This terminates Mane 
{She's tires book. 





DYRASTIES OF POYPTIAN MONARCHS, 
a 


SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO. 
XIL DYNASTY 
Of aren Diorpolite Huge, 


Tm. 
1. Sesonchosls, (Geson-Goses, or Besonchoris,) son of 
“ 





2. Ammencoves, (or Ammanemes jbe was alain by 
Iu eunuch 








or Lerobares} He 
neh in the Aevinol 

note ak a tomb: for bieacelf -., 
5. Ammerea (or Anieruat ¢ East 
G Ammen mea names of these three, 


7, Scemophw (Skento-J and ways the wuccer: ( 














phria hay esters ee ]oms of La abet 
regned #2 pram 


According to Kuvebine, 245 year, Total 160. 


XML. DYNASTY 
Of 60 Diospotite kings, who resgned 453 yrave. 





XIV. DYNASTY 
0/78 Xotte kings, wha reroned 136 years. Evechias tape 
481, and another reading gious ibt. 


XV. DYNASTY 
Of the Shepherbs. Accor dune to Euvchras, of Dinpoitens, 
Who reigned $30 years, 
These ere nx fury Phaenician kings, Whe took 
Memphis ~ i 
41, The fret wan Saites, from whoin the Salty nome bs” 















sand to have borrowed te sa 1” 
2. Beon, (wn, AnoM, OF Hl of “ 
3 Poetinan, ot ApAChhds ssn 6 
BN snoe 30 
8 Archies. tor Aurhles) 49 
6. Apophis, (oF AyMObIR) swans ‘1 

FuscLive given 250 years, Total 264 

XVL DYNASTY 





Of 32 Heitenie Shepherd kings, who reigned 51% years. 
Enarbuc gies fre Thiben kings, who reigned 190 years. 


AVIL DYNASTY 


(Of 43 Shepherd Linas, and 43 Theban Divayelites, Eure 
‘bus intruducesthe Pofteenth Dynatly of Africanus, whom 
ke eutle Pharnscion Shepherds, 


arcana, wemuaiee, 


T. Saite> prsenmnne 
2 Buon, (oF ANON) vu. 40 

1805. Arcllee (Aphophish. 39 
4. Apophis (Archies) ald 
Total 103 

‘Their names are omitted. Differing from the total af 
the Fifteenth Dynasty of 


Yn. 
The contemporary 


reigns ofthe Shepherds 
aod Thetans lasted 



































DYAASTIAS OF EGYITIAN MoNaRcTE, 





e XVUL DYNASTY 
Of Brisapalele bongs, ecceroing to 
apmicaxce, donee, 


re Yn 
1. Amoa, in whose time "1. Amoses, (Amwosis) 25 
‘Moves went out of 








En 
2. Cheb. a 1d 2. Chebron armas 13 
3. Amenophthet wens 34° 3 Amopbis (Amenophs! 21 


4. Anveras (Amen: 
5, Micaphirs (Migphiris! 15 


4 





why eMen phtes. 
Meplats 
5 Mispla, nutTn oes, 
Oko bien 
or Mop apniuthon 





6. Munphracenathonis, 
(SMrspthraemathont) 
in have time hap 
hed the detuge «f 


























































} THIRD BOOK OF MA 
H XX. DYNASTY 


ugvea ) is wrens, on, arcondiog 
tes Emactnd, Hib gears. Phew names arp om tied. 
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7 04 arte Fanste Longe, ates rding 60 
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: Boars 





Basenes, Pou 
et Peas nis 
































Daptueetoics 
Decal erecenne 28 pa ‘ < 
_TUnaHs cece 9 6 Tathymers - ; 
U Ato supthan ot 
+ KL Amenephh. supped. Aven pan Mi pies els St aN 
to be Metin, cupid bie Mie, 8, gine Mb 
IM sn Cra hee 
§ 06 3 Punet ase Se ants 
# Acuantares <2 
Charen oe, ays bat Toot ta 
1 Monee) Vlore Fy 
32, Chebeer Wows tn be | 
ty Mae ed the | fo he, 
Feweons ob Levpt ae IN! XNIL DYN AST 
13, Acherrets I AWTS nnn 08 ba se ond t ; 
Hatt mn see ep AIRIASIS tastes ¢ 
14, Armesee 3M. Ain nthe neat YT wma pentane, tar 8 
' tana Dale sane + sth ns ahi 
dat se Ga ve!| a ai ag me aft 
Yea eae brady FE Pe Onn ' 
Apits at Bea rated Oe i 
Gree We tk tg pele ey a ' 
and beam a, sol tegen y 


15, Ramewes, (Ameren 18 Slamesis tAnir oy 















‘or Armirses) a cs 
16. Ametophatd, ar Uh, Amerunphis, oF Me 
Amenoph «. hes 1 te Moses 
DIS) rasame ro 
Total tet Anais 
The wun is 262, 0259, 364, 
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| XIX. DYNASTY 
i 8 Bony st kenge, 
i APREFASES. deserts 
Ye 
1 Seton ise “3. 








2 Rangers of Rapes ee 
3. Amery Pats 
EAMONN sree Bh 





6 Thuons, 
ren Troy maetaben 

i Tomi 209 Tonal it 
| ‘The sum is 208, ‘The sum in 150. 








Tn thia see0¢ book of Sancta are 96 kings, who ruied | 
| mete te ester, Prepturrer 1 
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| ANIN. DYNASTY, 
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fb ln) tie the 
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XXIV. DYNASTY . 
Contiated af Borrkrts, thr Saitr, alone 




















He HYNASTIES OF ROYPTIAK: ROMARCHS, 
XXV. DYNASTY XXVIIL DYNASTY 
Of threr Bihwnpsan kings, according to Conscated of Amyriens of Sess alone, whe engaed ole 
Arete anea, evecare, pabes 
¥ Yn. 





Ly Mabren (Rabaccom) sae BD RabREON. sereeceiee 32 
2, hebletion (edschun of 2, BOLPCHUE serene 1 
bevechusy bis son we M4 XXIX. DYNASTY 


a 1H 3, Taracus, 
—— es bid Of Menéenan kings, according to 
‘Total Total 4 








ara rvaxaree, 


Nepherites 
Arhons 
Psammuthis nonin 1 
Muthae 
Anepherites,¢ months 


Totn! 20 Total 2 







4. Nephentes, 4 months 
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1 Rtephinates ow. 
2, Nectu paca Nerepton) 6 
BD Nectaws (Narhiany 


4 months 4 months. 





XXX. DYNASTY 

lac Nupliinas so Of taver Srbenmpte kings, according (ay 

AMIN sneer ADRIAN. xurrncs. 
Yeu 

1 Nertane dey. Uh 2. Neetuneber 

DTM nsceneencenee 2 2 TOs 

3 Nectaoes 15 18 3 Nectanebrs #1, 










Total 19 Tue 
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AXVIL DYNASTY 
7 eal Persian hanes aver dong fo Sexe oes 
apatcasts dew 
ms (0 Perma, acorione ta 
A. CANNER caeesscrneee OD ORMPLEOS srsectnene Pree sesieieee 
2 aslias, wary et Ly stay: The Magi, 7 months Ya Yn. 
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7 sue F avons 7 Sowuttsnis Fyomihs | Aleaander. 

bh Imarns, > Manus, the wn of | Teas senile 
deren RETA seerssetnne 19 
Total 120 


‘The whole umber of yeare in the third buck of Mane~ 


A montins, Ainonths. 1 100 














Such Ia the Lut of the Linzs of Taspt, given i the coppnty of Manethe It 48 not offered to the readers’ 
notice an frre Grunt errors, of as worthy of his credence, hut as probably mapplying sie of te names of the 
monarchs of whem nothing Ws freorie 1m the pages of ancient histotlans Many of the Dynasties, however, are 
‘very questionable, which the reader will obterse by a collation of them nith the forepoing pages, and by comparing 
‘the sam tutal af the years they reigesd with the dates sntroduced m thie history. Moreover, it aoeme clear, that 
tmany of the Dynashes were contemporary, for, in the earlier periods of Egyptian history, the country was pot 
convolidated into one erapire, bat certain kinga ruled in certain distnets, ‘Thus remark evpecially refere to the frst 
seventeen Dynasties io the above et. With the exgbteenth Dynasty. the flourishing period of Egypt commenced; 


for then it was, afler the expulsion of the Hyhsos, that the different states anto which st had been divided, became 
‘united inte one empire. 
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THE ASSYRIANS AND CHALDEANS. 


CHAPTER 1. {wall of Media, or contracted the apace between 
THE PHYAICAL HisTORY OF Assyata. ‘the two risers, about 30 miles down to the Per- 
ROR TOF sium Gulf, never exceeding four-score miles 
‘Tar country of Assyria derived ite name from in brewdth, 
‘Asshur, the son of Shen, by whom it wax fist — Aram, or Syria, westward of the Euphrates, ia 
peopled, Gea, x. 11. Its boundaries varied with divided ia Serpe into Aram Za, whieh 
‘the limits of the empire, but the geographical reached from the Euphrates to the north and 
Vimits of Assyria Proper, which farmed the east of Danuscax 1 Xam, xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii, 
nucleus of that empire, neurly correspnded with | 2; and Aram of Damancus, which lay 10 the 
those of the present Koordintan, being bounded ' south and west of the former, Sam vil 4. 
by Armenia oa the north, Babylonm and Lusi- ‘These corresponded to the Upper Syria, north 
ana on the soath, part of Medm and the moun- of Mount Iahunus, including Carlo-Bytia, oF 
tains called Zagros 00 the east, und the Twtisom : Hollow Syria, au called from itt sitnstion 
the west, In ite most extensive signification, 'twien the two great ridges of Lihanun and Anti 
Doth in sacred and profane history, it compre. mus, und Syria Palestina, which included 
hended not onty this tract of country, but Arum, the Holy Land, and that mantime border on its 
or Syria, eastward and westward of the Ev north-western side which the Grecke oalled 
phraics, | ‘ | Phemcia, 
In Seripture, Assyria Proper was called Kir,: A late writer on the physical features of An- 
2 Kings xvi, 9; Amos i. 5: ix. 7; which name syria says, that the country, including Tauren, is 
may be trac that country, Thus the + distingwahed by ite mountains, plains, and rege- 
Kartuchian or Koordistan mountams, Kiure, | tation, 
the name of the loftiest ridge; and the large | 
town of Kerhoof, evidently retain the original ; MOURTAINA. 
‘word Kir, with some slight variation. This wax — Thix feature of Assyria comprises the cons 
atich end fertile, though mountainoas region, try of mountains and hills called Taurus, and 
whence it was called by the Greeks Adiahenc, which is composed of many different chains. The 
“impassable,” finely watered by the springs of Taurian range encircles the whole of the inle- 
the Tigris the greater and leme? Zab, the Diala, rior; presenting, a bold’ precipitous front round 
and the Mendeli. ‘the whale coast of this peoinaula, and so lofly an 
Aram, of Syria, eastward of the Euphrates, | to be vinible at one-third of the whole breadth of 
‘wat divided into two districts, the northern and , the Mediterramean, or upwarde of 330 miles. 
the southern. The northern district is denomi- ; Straho described Taurus ax beginning to tise from 
mated, in thg sacreg writings, Aram Naharaim, | Pamphy/lia, and, in sdvancing to the east, tonend 
“ Aram between the two rivers:” and by the | off two branches; on one side Amanus, snd on 
Greeks, } ia, a term bearing the same | the other Anti-Taurus; but be says that ita ele- 
, Sie Gen. aziv. 10; xxxi. 20; Numb, . vation is not great till it reaches Lycis. The chief 
xxii 7; Deat xxiii 4, This district extended , summits mentioned by him sre Mount Diedale, 
from Mount Masius to the wall of Media south: ' on the western extremity; Acti-Cramus and 
wards, including all the fertile tract between the ! Cragus, which latter is a strep range fremting the 
oe is division was | sea, having eight Prommatatics of lot cna? 
called Padan-aram, or * the champaign Aram,” ; the mountain and val ‘himaere ; 
20, leone and, finally, Climax, which 
The southern district, called “the land of , mountain and the shore Alexander marched with 
Shinar,” or Babyloo, Gen. x. 10; xi. 2 ; “the | his army. ; 7 
iand of Nimrod, Mic. v. 6 tod Babylonia, by | | Concerning the mountain Chimera, which ia 
‘the Greek and Latin writers,— from the | celebrated in poetic mythology, ite existence till 
. 
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Taktaln, and is in the vicinity of Deliktash, about 
five miles from the shore. A recent traveller ex- 
amined the whole of this coast, and ssoraded its 
summit, which he states to be elevated 7,800 feet 
‘The mountain emits a constant 
and brilliant flame during the night, whic con- 
sists of ignited hydrogen gus, The flame is thost 
‘brilliant daring the thme of brary rains, or pre~ 
Tons tw their t-8 pheaomrnoe resen- 
bling the Pictra Mala of the Apenaines. 

‘Tia Gaining mourtain (an physical pheno 
wens were geucrally in former inves ascribed to 
Pteternatural causen) has been converted by the 
ancient ports, Homer, Hesiod, Iucretius, and Vi 

, inte a monster with the bead of @ lio, 
fay of & guot, and the wil of a wrpent, which 
vanquished by the famous Bellerophon and 
terd Pegnwun. Thas Homer, describing the 
more than mortal feats required to be performed 
Dy him, by his host the king of Lycia, says: 


tlre Chums 











“Pin 
An 





Bochart imaginea thie triple monster to repre- 
sent the ther deities worshipped hy the Soly mi, 
the enewot whubitante of Lycia.” Others say, 
unified the kind of enemies with whom 
Bellerophon had to contend : the Solymi, Atna- 
zoos, and the Lycians, udumbrated bp the tio 
the goat, and the serpent. But thin ie cont 
dicted by the poet in the Tines immediately fale 
lowing the description, Thuy reud thus : 
“bbls heal itee'd (fur he rend the shies, 
Tot Reaced hens ater Peosekod 


‘Then met tu aemoe the Kolymican 
tho 














This indicaten that the conquest of these na- 
tions wueceeted that of the triple-formed monster, 
Chimarn, ‘There are others, finally, who con. 
ceive that the icture represents the state 
of the mountain when Bellerophon i 
namely, that its buee was infested 
its middle afforded pasture for goats: and ¢ 
suromit was inhabited by lions, These they irta- 


fine, Bellerophon sew, rendering. the mountain 

















‘triple monster. 

patt of Taurus which is ahove the plain 
of Tarsus and Adanah, commonly known as the 
Oghhe mountains, is continued by the 
to the Aman: 
of the two chains is different, as is alvo their 
‘Mructare and geognostic relations, The scuth- 
ern prolongation of Amszoux is Rhosaus, which 
terminates in the Jebel Kasserik, above Rhas 

hari and Jebel Musah, above Seleucia. 
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lately wae doubted ; but this doobt arose solely | Acilicene. 
Doar i ‘ofthe coast le new called | vob Dee, 













{ tending from Jerirah to Tel Sakban, near Nisi- 
abitable; whence he was suid to destroy the | hin, is a stony wil 


S are very numerous, 
but the direction | vation of 1,550 feet. 







The centrad ofiiin comprises the Asa 


or 
Espur. The most is the antique Ma- 
ius, and includes the fia Daghli, the Jebel 


Tus, and Barer hill, extending tothe Sesirah 
To the south of these are the Babel and Sinjar 
of hills, united by the isolated hill of 

Kuka to the hills of Abdel Hasiz. 
various hills are composed of granite, 
gneiss, mica shist, limestones, diorites, diallage 
Tocks, serpentines, actynolite rock, stea shista, 
sandstones, feldspatho-pyroxenic rocks, lime 
Sones with oummulites, limestones with pectin- 
ides and ontracea, fossil, indursted chalk, quarts 
hist, granular chalk, clay-slate, chiorite- » 
hornblende rock, bornblende sbist, gypeum, eiic 


ceous limestones, conide limestones, ete. 

‘The elevation of the crest of Taurus, viewed 
ps the mean between the height of the culminat- 
ing points and 
Gonrush, 


of the 






that 
fe 





tthe Gul Dagh, 4,808 feet; 
Aycli mountain, 5,650 feet; Belinki, 4,250 feet; 
the crest of the Kara Bel, 5,790 feet; that of the 
Chama Bel, 5260 feet; and the ‘Aklo Dagh, 
2,900 fect. 

At the foot of these mountains are valleys or 
plaum variously characterized, are com- 
owed of the feldspathorpyroxenie rocks, same of 
chalk, some of Itmestone, sandstone matla, mica 
abist, and gypoum, and some are very fertile, 


PLATNS. 


‘The second distriet includes all the territory 
which extends from 7" north lat. to 34°, and 
comprises the plains of Spria, Mesopotamia, and 
the country east af the Tigris to the Kurdish 
mountains. The whole of this country consists 
of cretacrous und snpet-cretaccons deposits, oc- 
casionally interrupted by plutonic rocks of the 
feldspatlo-pyroxeuic family, ‘The eharecter of 
‘those plains varies with the altirude and Latitade, 
as well ax with the quality of the soil, and the 
presence of absence of dewy moisture, 

The strucinre of the plains consists of indo- 
rated, compact, granalar chalks, flints, siliceous 
sandstone, limestones, gypsum, calearcous gyp= 
Fum, sands, and sandstones, bitamen, ‘naphitn, 
sulphur, Timestoue breccia, red satiferous and 
gypsiferous sands, cerithia, fresh-water time- 
stones, moarls, fosuiliferous marls, clays, pebbles, 
ironstones, soil, ete, 

‘The upland of feldspatho-prroxenic rocks, 


















wruidet which there i 
very little cultivation. Numerous flocks of sheep 
cattle, however, oltain a scanty support here 
during @ large portion of the year, and wolves 
This plain bas 8 mean ele- 


The plains of northera Syria, the plains of 
northern Mesopotamia, from Urfah to Kakkab, 
and from Nisibin to El Hathr, and the Chaldean. 
i gost Ser, eted En aah fee 
‘upri, possess a soil with z 

lities, bat barren from want 
elevation of these plains averages 1,300 feet, 
The remaining Aferemes are the comparative 
fertitity of some places, which are exposed to 




































ese nee ee 

temporary inendatonty Ye Apedaline dd 

of agricultaral teathe eet of valtivation and 
a nf aPealtivat 

rity, and the resort of the Nomadic Arab 

Sod Tarkoman, where a ceria seasons they 

lead their flocks, Thus the Shamar Arab tribra 

pitch their tents, in winter, in the 

via, and in the summer overrun 


veostanioy. 
Concerning the ustural productions of ancient 
Amyria very litle i known; but as it lay be- 
tween 9° and 39° N. lac, if must in its bappy 
times have been w land of plenty. We Ivara 
indeed, from the raunting speech of Rab- 
shakeb to the Hebrews, when he besieged Jeru- 
salem: * Make an agreentent with mie by a pre- 
‘went, and coe out to me: and eat ye eseTy one 
‘of his vine, and every one of bis fig tree, and 
drink ye every one the water of his oxn cis 
tern; until [come and take you away to a land 
hike your own land, a lan 
and of bread and vineyard: 
Bee aloo 2 Kangs xviii, 31,32. 
Ta his narrative of the expedition of Jian to 
Ctesipboa, Gibhon says, that nature had dered 
to Asayria the vine, the olive, and the tig tree, 
the eboicest of her gifts. ‘This ix unt correct 
these choicest gifts of nature» hounty are at 1 
time to be found, both in Asay at 
bylonia, fallen es these contra now ate 
from their pristine glory. Kinmer 133s, they 
auay be seem almost m every gurd 
the Assyrians passesed luxuries in an- 
cient times, tay be gathered from the statements 
of Xenophon. Speaking of the provision 
Tages, he says, “Here we found wine mide 
the fruit of the paim tree, and ulso vinegar drawn 
by hoiling from the saine fruit, Sume of theve 
ey dried for sweetmeats, The wie thut was 
ade of this fruit was «weet to the tuste, Dut apt ; 
to give the headache; here also the saklirts eat for | 
the first Gime the pith of the palm tree,aud many 
admired both the figuce and peculiar sweetoesy 
of it. This also cccasioned viuleot headaches” 
‘Ataraianus and Herodotus bear the same testi- 
mous; and that palm wine was very abundant, 
we may conelude, from the fact that the boats 
which descended the Tigtix from Armen, some 
of which were large, bad, in the latter historian's 























days, palm wine for their chief article of com- 


merce, 
Palm wine is now no longer made in that 
country, as when the date trees abounded; 
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of which tiene it Ws ft 





Fich people for a secetment.” 

‘The features of the vegetation of Astytia mey 
‘be divided into two srctions:—1. That of the 
mountains; and, 3, That of the plains. 

‘The most remarkable feature in the vegotation 
of Taurns is the abundance of trees, shrubs, and. 
plunte im the sorthern, and their comparative 
fewnens in the southern district. The Masing 
is woody in parts; such, for instance, ate as few 
districts in the Baarem, and the Iebel Tur, near 

‘isin, froth whence anne bave suppowed Trajan 
collected the woud fur the construction of his 
fleet. From the summit of Ayeli, pine and fir 
forvste ate first vinble in the distance, and they 
ultimately cover the Kara Bel and the Chamlu 
Bel, as the latter name indicates. On the con- 
trary,arvuod the Argunah, Maden, Kirtcha, and 
ful Dogh hulls, no trees are te be seen, 

‘The forest trees consist of several variations 
of the oak; of pine, chestnut, ah, alder teev, 
he trees, ete. Among the useful and 
cultivated plants of Tanynx, are the vine, fi 
mond, and olive trees; pear, apples, snd mprie 
cots alto are abundant: and several kinds of 


















oF inoluted, are found 
aud plum trees: hy the banks 
nf streams, the taimansk, ete; andl iv shrubbe> 
nies sud low woodllauts, the box, juniper, myrtle, 
scurlet oak, buckthnen, cypriss trees, ete. Heaths 
are rarely tt Enea arborea, hows 
ever, flotriabes near Sin, and the Erica aryparia, 
in the valley of Antioch, 

Anamg the plants which distinguish the plaing 
are the fullowing: wheat, harley, vetches of dif- 
ferent kinds, spurge, cocumbers of various kinds, 
hanewort, marsh miilow, ete. ‘The plains also 
produce treet of various kinds: among whieh 
tuay be mentioned, the plane tree, whieh grows 
near springs and tombs, and attains an enormoan 
siz, One at Bir, says Aineworth, messured 














thirty-six fect in circumference; apd one at 
bat Dats near Antined, forty-two feet in girth, 
ia napposed 


to have existed upwards of 2 


thoasand years. 

Among the fruits of the plains are the fig, mal- 
berry, nut, pomegranate, pine, plam, vine, prar 
trees, ete. Among cultivated plants, Sesanum, 
of which an oil is made; the cotton tree, ete, 


bat | And among the useful vegetables furnished by 





the field, the herb mallows, sorrel, mustard, and 

























4 MUNTAY OF THE A80TRIANG MKD CUALDEATE 
Ee to the west, the: 








provines 
‘ef Apolioniatis to the east, Calachene to the north, 
ol tothe south. “It answers in motera 
times to that tract of land which exteods from 
the river of Zaco, or the Khabour, to the soath- 
re life anoidst the most arid | east of the little Zab. From Strabo’s expres- 
‘They seem to sleep during che summer | sion, Aditem tocanter etiam Saccopodea, we 
ite era Geet | learn that Adishene lay in the north west quar- 
waturely put forth their buds in | tet, as the appellation of Seccopodes ia now re 
‘Among these are s species of tulip, i 
‘and iia, an herb called by some chame- 
‘These are soon, however, enveloped in 
soon, oF Blasted by the wintry winds ll early 
in epring they again make their a] nce, Ww 
That sivia benaty of colour, aud thoee vatlety 
of forms, which are so lowingly depicted on 





be, which preserve anf 
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in the region and district of Zaco, 
seventy-seven miles porib-west of Moos 
2. Arrapachiti.—This province, according to 
Ptolemy, was the most northern, 1ts country being 
watered by the Gyndes. It corresponds exactly 
tw the modern Matiene, or, more properly, Mar- 
iene, where the Gyndes, according 10 Herodo- 


g ; 





i 


borth-west of Ecbatana, or Hamadan, and enters 
the Tigria balf way between Koote sod Korna. 
Both the Little Zab and the Gyndes originated in 
thia district ; the former runuing west and south- 
‘west to the Tigris, the Inter south and south-east 
to the same stream. 

3, Calackene.— Thin province Isy north of 
Adiabene, and corresponds to the modern district 
of Julamer-c, or the Ha Kiore Koords, 

4, Chalonrtia.— According ta Strab, Chalonitis 
was a niountainous Fegion, about the ascent of 
‘Mount Zagros, answering to the Kelonwe of Dio 
dorus and the puss of the modern Ghilanee, lead- 
ing to Kerimanahab. It probably contoiued the 
‘teavt between the Hamerine hills, to the pase of 
‘Ghilanee, on the road to Kerimanshah, or the tact 
between the Harerite hills and Mount Zagros, 
now called the Aingha Dagh. 

5. Sittacr ne,—Sittacene lay south-east of Cha- 
Jonitis, between the Silla and the Gyndes. Strabo 
bays, Sittacene and Apolloniatis arc names of the 
same province, the latter being the name imposed. 
by the Grecks after the Macedonian conquest. It 
was 90 calied from Apollonia, » new city founded 
by the Greeks, Both Strabo and Stephanus of 

jyrantium agree in ptaciug Apollonia ia the toad 
from Babylon to Susx, and the latter makes it 
the twentieth town in that road. If, therefore, 
Sir he the same province, 


painters and poets. 





the natives complain of exceasi 
especially at Animaiysh aod Kapan. 
fays, that in crossing the Blarush hi 
Tuary, the anow was fram two to threr feet deep, 
fod 00 hard as to bear a horse; and yet in occa: 
sional bare apots crocuses were in flower, and 
apiders were ranting about. At the same time 
of the year, in sheltered valleys, various coloured 
apemones bloom; and in March, the almond tree, 
pent, trdlar, aod Isburnum, are in bloom, 
The climate of the plaus is characterized by 
st dryness, combined with greut vatiatioas in 
he temperature of the air. From the Mediter- 
vanean tothe ‘Tigris, there is an increase of cold 
in the same paralicls, from west to cust ; but this 
‘ia not the case in the plains eust of the Tigris, 
‘whieh, sheltered by the Kurdish mountains, por- 
wets a wore temperate winter. The influence of 
the Taurus, clad for sa many moaths with snow, 
is suppored to reduce the rigour of the winter's 
cold, and to cause the vegetution on the plains 
of North Syria and Mesapotamin to be less 
southera than that of Sicily and Audalusia, On 
the other band, the heat of the summer sup, in- 























yyion to Susa lay through 
that district, then it must bave been the most 
senth-eastern avbdivision of Assyria, and must 
have extended from the Decallab, or ancient 





radiation and equality of level, is al 
most without an extenuating influence, there 
deing scarcely any evaporation. Hence, when 
the winter temperature ia low, the summer beats 
are fervid ; from which cause, there are few an- 
ual and plants found in Assyria 








‘These five districts were again subdivided into 
usinor districts. ‘Thus, in Adiabene were Atana 
and Atbelitis: and in the province of Calachene 

iatviet of Marde, now Awadia, 


RIVERS,” 


The whole country of Assyria Proper is 
naturally divided into three parts, by two rivers 
which rise in the Zagros mountains, and, after 
‘The country within the limits of traversing Koordistan, fall into the Tigria. The 

» ia called by Pliny, Adiabene ; and by | first of these is the 
‘after the barbarians, Atoria or Atsria,! Lyrus.—This river is the Zabstes of Xeno- 
which, as Dion Cussiva observes, is » mere dia- | phon, andthe modern Greater Zab It isastream 
Acetic variety of pronunciation, instead of Assy- ' equal ip volume to balf the Tigris at the confla- 
rin, Ptolemy divides Assyris Proper into five j ence. Sometimes it is called the river of Juls- 
provinces or districts, thas: meric, from the Ha Kiare So, ite grest north- 

1. Adiabene.—This was the thief province of | western branch, which, in ita course to the Zab, 
Assyria. It was 40 cailed, according to Ammi- by a town of that name, end capital of the 
anal, from the two rivers, Disbs and Adiabe. | district of the Kiare Koords, ‘The river rises in 
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the canvass, or described in the pages, of eantera | tus, bus its soarce, the mountainous region to the 
i 
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‘the moustains of Persian Koordistan, and par- 
sass a sorth-werterly direction, and, traversing 
the breadth of Turkish Koordistan, empties_it- 
idity into the Tigris, about forty- 
JBelow Mosul, and’ imparts itn owe 
AeSid chorscter fo the mubeequent course of that | bared 
river, lis breadth, where it enters the Tigris, 
does not exceed sixty feet ; but at the low water 
ford, on the road to Mosul, it ‘is two ban- 
dred feet wide, at the least. In the line of road 
from Mosul to Arbela, now Irbil, consideral ay 
to the east of the Tigris, it is deep and unfi 
able, especially whea swelled by the meited 
¢nows of Mount Chastras, whow hoary summits 
ate discovered at a great distance on the nicht 
Thay of the road from Bagdad to Mosul. The 
stcond river, the 
Caprus, also named Zabas, or Anzabus, hy the 
latter Greek and Romau writers, is probably the 
presgat Lesser Zab. The Little Zab is a warrow 
t deep river, which rises in the nearer dectivis 
of the Koordistan mountains, and pursues me 
‘a direct nouth-south-west coarse of 
the ‘Tigris, which it enters in lat 
this point, the width of che Little 
twenty-five feet, although in its upper course, 
after it has reeeived the Attun Sa (golden water) 
at Altun Kupri, (golden bid) its beeadth. x 
nearly three times as It, however, dis- 
charges an immense a of water into the 
Tigris, which immediately after forms a fexeful 
rapid and fall, which greatly vndangers the rafts 
= navigate the river between Masal ant 



















ered two rivers, according ta Bochart, are 
the Diaba and Adiaba, or the Diava and Adiava, 
Diava, he observes, is lupus, ot dupiave, “wolf,” oF 
“wolfinh;” diva being the Chaldee for “a wolf :* 
hence he derives the Greek Lycur, which bears 
the same signification, Ptolemy calls at the 
Lukor, or * White River.” an appellation which 
corresponds with the colour of its waters, which, 

moat probably the proper term, Lycua bemy 
Lukos latinized. ‘This appellation is very com- 
mon in many coma | asin America, where we 
read ofthe White, Red, Yellow, and Black rivers, 
‘The larger branch of the Nile is also called the 
Abiad, or White River, from its muddiness ; as 
‘the other ig called Azrek, or Bive, from its clear- 


ess, 
‘Adinba, the name of the second river, is derived 
by the same learged writer from an Arabic word 
signifying “evift}” but this point is by oo mean» 
ab, he says, is cor- 

rupted froma Diaba, or derived from the Hebrew 
Zeeb, which differ but in dialect. Thevenot, in 
his “'Tragels to the Levant,” speaks of one river 
aly. calls it Zarb, and cays Be saw it fall into 
Tigris, By the natives these riversare called 
tarp ‘The Zarb is spoken of by Thevenct as a 








large river, half as broad as the Tigris; and he 
observes that it ia very rapid, and hat its waters 
ttre whitish and very cold; whence he conceives 


a 
the Tigris, not 
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oF Tue Tigra is eid by vome to have 
the Dumber of' tigers on 

its enka as Lereus dvd from the wolvew that 
havnted the margin of that river, (Orhers derive 
itfrom a Persian word signifying an arrow ; both 
terms importing it to be rapid and vinlent in ite 
coarse. Some travellers, however, contradict 
stating that it isa slower stream than the 
caused by the mean: 

ders with which it whounds, as welt as ite gume- 
Tous istands and large banks of rtone, 
who accompanied rates expedition in 
INA4, states that the Tigris has # moderate curs 
rent below Ragdad, but passing over several 
Jedges of rock in ur’ from Mosal to that 
of greater or lesser impart 

















‘The Scripture name of this river is Hiddekel, 
Gen, ii, 145 Dan, x. 4; and Bochurt derives its 
Present name feom that Hebrew word, Ruuwolf 
says, that the natives of thut part of the world call 
it Hiddekel to thisday. It in locally and usually 

(guished by the term Diget, or Diglah; and 
if we deprive the Ser sno name of the prefixed 
aspiration, the rewnitder, Jehet, bas comuleteble 
analogy with it, 

‘The passage in the book of Generis speaka of 
the Tigriy as one of the rivers that watered the 
garden of a,“ And the name of the third 
river is Ihddebel ; thut is it which gocth toward: 
the cant of Assyti that in, towards, or before, 
Axsytia, Reonelk io ‘he Gager phy’ of Hered 
‘otus, describes the source of the ‘Tigran than: 
“The Euphrates and Tigris spring from o 
sides of Mount Taurus, in Armening the (To 
from its upper level, northward; the latter, from 
ite southern declivity ; and certain of the sources 
he two rivers are only separated by the wom 
tits of Taurus, And yet, notwithatanding this 
vieinity, the sources of the ‘Tigris, by being in» 
southern exposure, where the snow melts much 
earlier than at the buck of the mountain, and in 
‘a more elevated situation, occasion the periodical 
swelling of the river to happen many weoks ear- 
ier than the swellings of the Euphraces. Of the 
two, the Tigris seems to be the largest body of 
water.” Pliny represents the Tigris as rising in 
the region of Armenia Major, from a spring in 
a remarkable plain, called Elongisine, It rans, 
he says, through the lake Arethuse, and meviing 
with Mount Taurus, buries itecif underground, 
and rises again on the other of the ‘mountain, 
































‘This sccountof Pliny has been adapted by Milton, 
the fine description he gives rden of 
Eden, Describing the rise and ‘ours of te tver 


which watered the garden, suing from the eoun- 
try of Eden, he says: 


"*Soubward throuyh Bden, went ariset le 
his course, Sut through the 
Pont untervesin, ngoipha, for co 
That mowotan, a Be garden, mound, igh fed 
\Gpun the rapid eurrent, which thrnugh ¥ 
porous ears, with Kindy tur pd 











Hove 2 fresh and with many a rilt 
Weir’ tne gardess idence usted, fl 

Does tes gu , aud met the nether Hood, 
‘Which from bis darksome passage Cow appears; 
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And wow divided late fvar wale strearse, 
‘Roms diverse, wand ring any a famous rake 
‘And couatry."—iv. 293-835. 


mpmccinn ee are 
evi L passage, 
coer ere ee oe mortal 
sion into garden ui 
conrse, which lay remotest from the cherubic 
‘watch at the entrance. 

4 penne There 408 8 9 
Now wot, (though oln, not time, Ort wrought the 


‘Where Tigi atthe fot of Parath, 
Anto « gull shot underground, ull part 
Mosepa ousttn ithe te of 
Tu with the river sant, and with itr 
Baan neeeed ie its rs tn peat 
Sihere te a a 

‘The whole coarse of the Tigris to the sea ix 

834 Ariogh miles; thos :—From the remotest 

source to Korna, is 734 miles, and from thener 

to the wea, 120 mil in alt, exclusive of the 

windings, From the source to Diyarbekr, 65 

from Diyarbekr to Mosul, 250; fron Mosul to: 

Bagdad, 224, from Hagdad to the mouth of the 

Tregallah, 15; to the Sy u river of Mendali, 

70; from the Mendali the Hud, or ancient 

Gynden, 100; frons the to the mouth of the 

G0; aud from Kara Su to the 


































fort knowledge of Asiatic gea- 
to fix precinely the re~ 

iugri. It appeurs to have 
ea; cine frum the southern route uf the 
ind the other from the northern front of 
the aame range: the intervening space being 
either a collection of mall valleys, or a large 
valley, watered by different streams, which fall 
fnwo “one or the other of the bronches, The 
wrstern branch nins north-east along the foot 
of another ridge of Taurus, by which it is di- 
vided from the small lake of Gurgick, the 
Coledin of the ancients It then runs cast to 
Maaden, or the inine town, about four hours 
Journey, or eighteen milee went from Agana, 
‘where, when the water is low, it is not above 
twenty fect wide. At Agana, it enters the great 
valley of Diyarbekr, fifty-two miles north-west of 
that city, throngh the gorge formed by the janc- 
tion of the Niphates aud Masins, which here form 
the western linnts of the vatley. This branch is 
joined a few miles above Diyarbehr, or Ama, 
the northem branch coming from the south- 
ern slope of the Niphutes, or the Nimroad Dag 
This branch rises sixty-five miles to the nort! 
‘west of Diyarbekr, and is probably the fsrgeet 
and mott distant branch of the two. A little 
above this junction, the ‘Tigris receives a branch 
from the south, At Diyarbekr, the Tigris is 
fordable at all times, except when swollen by 
the rains or melted nnows, when it rises to ® 
height, and is very rapid. Below this city 

it receives several other ctreams from Mount 
‘Masizs; and fifty miles below Diyarbekr it re 






































ceives the Batroun Sa, a larger stream than it- 
elf, which rises in Blount Niphates, and runs 
froma the narhest fo the athenert 

its through the large oval 
valley of Diyarbekr, the Peeeives a maalti- 
tade of streams op ‘the 
Karadgia Dagier and the 














jeally spproximate; the one 
and the other from the 
went, till they form a stupendous narrow 
throngh which the Tigris rashes onwards, 
mountains on either side ran #0 close to the 
river bank, and rite so abruptly from their basis, 
as to render it diffirnlt for man or heast to pene- 
trate the lofty defile. 

Eleven geographical miles below this mek: 
parrier, the Tigris forms a low sandy island, 
three miles in cireunsference, called Jezeerat-ul- 
Omar, or Jcrecrat-Beni-Omar, signifying the 
istand of the cons of mar. Of the twa branches 
forming the island, the northern ia the larger, 
being 360 fort wide, vers deep and rapid. 

From Mosal to Bagdad, the Tigris vazign 
greatly indepth and hrewlth. Retween the Great 
and Litt it is browd and shallow, inter- 
apersed with islands spreading from half a mile 
toa mile in breadth. Below the Little Zab, it ia 
from 600 yards to half mile, and sometimes a 
mile wide, oecasionally opening into a vust aque 
‘ows expanse, composed of islands and channels, 
At Tekrit, itis very wide; and at Samarra, once 
the royal ‘reat of Atasede khalifh, it is a mile 
broad, with bigh baaks, but shallow <trea 

Below the mouth of the Kufri 8u, the Tigris is 
redaced to a width of 100 yards, across which is 
Mationed a bridge of boats. Soom after, it ex- 
pande to half a mile in breadth. At Bagdad, it ie 
about $7 fect wide from lavk to bavk. Below 
the confluence of the Decaltab, the Tigris, aug- 
ented by the arcessinn of this large stre 

ines a inaznificent appearance, extendin 
1 toa mile and a half, and even two miles 
wide. with tigh and step banks elevated from 
fifteen to twenty feet above the surface of the 
river. At Kuotr-al-Havara, about midway bo- 
tween Bagdad and Buyorab, it is a mile broad; 
wnd at this place the Tigris discharges a large 
branch equal to the ‘Thames at London Bridge, 
called the Shat-u-Hye, 

Seven miles below Koote-al-Hamara, the piers 
of an ancient stone bridge are tu be seen ; bat by 
whom, and at what date they were erected, is 
unknown. 

In the lower part af its course the Tigris rans 
on a higher level than the country adjoining its 
banks; lence the inundations are great on both 
sides during the periodical swellings. 

At Korash, the ‘Tigris coubines with the En- 
phrates, and becomes an imimepee stream, and 60 
dvep, that a large frigate may anchor close to the 
angle of land formed by the junction. Fifty miles 
telow Kornah is Basgors, where the tide rises 
and falls nine feet ; and seventy miles below this 
city it falle into the Persian Gulf 

Like the Nile, in seasons of the year, 
the Tigris overflows its banks, According to 
Parsons, who spent most of a summer and au- 
tamn at Bagdad, and whose account appears to 
demand greater eredence than any other, the 
commencement of this periodical inandation, or 
ise, beging in the latter end of October, and 
continues to June 7, oF @ space of nearly eight 
months For sboat ¢ week, the ieee continued 
stationary; a iret peo decrenmt 
took pisce on the 14th of the came month. A: 
this date, it fell an inc and a half and contieue/ 
gradaally to fall till September 30, when th: 
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| WUSTORY OF THE ASSTRIARE AND CHALDEAXA 
wes at the lowest. The amount cf decrease, | fur each other, and sometioes they are Timained 


stricts : by Babylonia, being meant 
of 

Chalden, that which extends 
ain aed 

















aber 30, was 
yhich, added to fourteen feet six 


‘the total depth of the Tigris, at 
of ite beight, 
en by Parsons in the 


depth was taken 
‘The se middle of the 


the atreato, 





siates to be, at shi poi, 871 fet, from Bank to 

bank. The hydrograpbic basin of the Tigris 

may ine gouidcred ou coclsing an area of 6080) 
phical miles, 

‘There is an allusion to the arcrflowing of the 

‘Tigris in the book of Nahum. That prophet, 

denquacing the destruction of Niueveh, say: 


© The gates of the rivets shall be opened, 
And the palace shall by dissolved "—Nab 1, 6 





And sgoin: 
© But with an averrunning Mowe 
Une make auater et ot te wees thereat 
‘And datkiness shall pursue 8 a Nan us 





Both these passages mark distinetly the agency 
of an inundation in apening the way te the he 
viegers (ahe Medes) of che 

that the hing of A Hy encouraged 
by an ancient propheey, That Newreeh should 
never be taken until the ricer beans its encima ancl 
that when the Tigris overflowed its banks. atid 
swept away about twenty furlongs of uty wall, 
‘was filled with such consternation atl despate, 
that, reealling to memory the words of the pro 
pheey, he gave all up fur lost. 

This historian does not specify the timeof year 
in which this inundation of the Tigres necurte 
hence it is not certain by which of the cans 
(abich «till periodically operate un swelfing itm 
streams, and which sometimes aeeasion tt io over 
flow its banks to nn alarining extent) it was pro- 
anced, In autuinn st 18 swollen by rains, and in 
the spring by the melting of the snows in the 
‘mountains of Armenia, The latter cause reple- 
uishes the river more than the former, and 1c 
frequently causex inundations ; hence, w¢ is st 
posed, it was by this tbe proud walls of Ninev 
were cast down. A circumustanee, remarkably 
Mustrative of this event, occurred 4.0, 1X81, to 
the great city Magda, that now exits on the 
same river. While the inhabitants *1 
pating the river overflowed ite bate, 
Producing one of the most extemiveand destruc 
tive river imundatious recorded in bitory. In 
ove ight, a great part of the city wall, with a 
































great Du houses, were overthtown by 
the irruption of the waters, and thousands of the 
sleeping inhabitants perished. 


BABTLONI4, OR CHALDEA, 


in  Bertpare, “the 


retained 

aS dae the oped Daniel, Dan. i 2. 
namve of Babylonia is generatiy 

‘to have been borrowed from the town of , 

and the name of Chaldes from the Chaldeans, ot 

‘Chasdim. Sometimes these ‘two names extend 

to the whole country, being taken i 





six foct four | by: 


' 
Seager boats The breadth af the river he { on! 


to certain 
the country in the immediate neighbou 
on; ‘und. by 
ward to the Pernan Gulf. Chalde 








be observed here, 
to the present Trak Aral 

‘The plain of Rabyloo, rly 90 called, 
tends from Pylac on the aphraten, to the di 
trict of Accad, or Sittacene. It is bounded on 
south by the marshes of Leaslun, end on the 
north by the M according to 
Xenophon, was aapeeht riles in length. 

“Thi plain, (s0 celebrated ax the spot to which 
the descendants of Noah attached themselves, 
and oy involving the fall of empites, and the de- 
struction of cities.) in ancient times, and even as 
lute ag the days of Nenaphon, ihly cule 
tivated and fertile country, ‘Thin did aut arive 
from the Fert influences of the atinoxphere, 
nor from the inundations of the river Euphrates, 
ut from artiticral means, Uerodotus anys, that 
the ininbitants esther watered the conttes hy the 
aod, or dug tteacken, oF catty fur it refbeehe 

jet und feewndation, Hence it was, combined 
the richness of ate aoil and un excellent lis 
., that i was uptly colupared by this author 
aye 



































ANCLENT CANALA, 


‘The antiquity aft nalx of Maby Tonia dates 
fro he erm pa ti wf the “huldieo- Baty 
Jonuan monarchy. ‘Phe great empite of Muby lana 
nee upon thevailavtal pai, amd paystem of ir 
Tigation and draiming, which spread fike netewark 
over the land, Tt wax crossed by inmumernlte 
canals in all directions, the largest of them being 
navigable, and fering others; diminishing in 
importance un they receded from the trunk, 
‘These, un well as the parent river, were bordered 
with vast numbers of hydeautic muchines, hy 
hich the water was rained and distributed into 
the fields and gardens. The exoct number of 
there canals 14 in now impunsilte ty determ 
the ancients are not only confused, bmt often con 
tradict cach other m their descriptions of dhe: 
‘Ther number would, ‘ndevd, depend much upon 
the pulitical state of the country. — Doubtle 
they were most mumeroun and Kept in the heat 
repair, during the flourishing period of the Ax 
syrian and Rabylousan dynasticn, When Nie 
Bevel was ds and Babylon 

+ when the 









































the seu was Mapped by the Pervians; and the 
cities on the Exphratesand Tigris were moulderiog 
away; the prsperou etute of the canals would 
‘be interrupted, and some of them would probably 
go to ruin But when the wat of power, during 
the Parthian and Sesanian dynastice, was once 
more transferred to the Tigris, the canals would 
‘be repaired and new onrs excavated, x new cities 
arose in the vicinity. Hence, in the days of Ju- 
Tiga, Amomianua Sacellious describes the country 
of Babylonia, catled Aesyria by him, as being 

of popalous cities, date- and canal, 
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‘Bat a change oace more icok wader the 
banefui infiwesce of Mobsam 4 and al- 
though during the kbslifule of Bagdad, » tem- 
porury prosperisy was experienced, yet 

‘was soon overthrown by the ravages of the 
Turks and Tartars, and 2 which was 
once a8 the garden of Edru, lovely in appear- 
ance, became remarkable for sterility, poverty, 


and 

Qn the map of Rennell, there are eight of these 
comsaunieating canals, exclusive of smaller ones, 
the trates af several of which are still visible, 
but many more have been destruved. In the 
days of the khslifate, four canals of cowmanica- 
tion are recorded by Abulfeda to have existed ; 
‘and for several ages back, one 
only has retaained open, aod even that one rane 
only during tbe period of the floods of the 


Euphrates, Thin is called the 

"Kahar faa, or the canal of Isa. This was the 
first and must northerly uf these ancient eanuls, 
and it was derived from the Euphraten at 3 place 
called Debma, near Anbar; the Mucepracta of 
Julian, To the ti 


Jo of Abulfeda, it lost itself mm 
vn, in the heart of western Bagdad. By 
a ‘Mareeilinus it wae called Harux, oF 

ite modern name was derived 








Bau Malehi: 
from n ibe Abdallab Ibn Abbas, 
Nahar Sarmir.— No traces of the Sarsur canal, 


which existed under the khalifs, are now viarbh 
Ic veense to have been a very ancient canal, as 
in one of those mentioned by Xenophon, which 
Joined the Tigris iwmediat ly below Sittace, and 
awema to have been the shortest of all the 
canals between the two rivers, Tt derived its 
sources below the Isa, and flowed tuto the Tigris 
ahove Madayn, which corresponds to the modern 
Zimberaniynh. Aminianua notices a cunal be- 
tween Macepracta and Pericabor, on the Nahar 
Maleba, which ix identified with the Sursar. He 
denominates it Maogamulcha, and ointions a 
city of that name in cownexion with it. 

Yahar Matcha,—The bed of the Nahar Mul- 
cha, or Royal Canal, is still traceable, and must 
have occupied the same porition in Macedonian 
‘and Koman times, as in those of the khalifute. 

ition attributes iteexcavation to Nimrod, aud 

it in described aa the work of Cush, 
from which we may conclude 
eval with the cartient period of 
the Habylonian monarchy.* The Nuhar Maicha 
extended from Mucepracta, on the Euphrates, to 
Soleucia, on the Tigris, and it wae the canal by 
which ‘Trajan and Julum transported their re~ 
spective armies to Ctesiphon. Herodotus says 
it was of sufficient breadth and depth to be navi- 
ible for merchant vessels; hence itis, that some 
writers have cousidered it as the an- 

cient bed of the jSeoeay poh 
Kutha onding to Abulfeda, this 
canal was Seed from ibe Bophrates, « little 
below the Nahar Malcha, and it watered the ter- 
Titory of Irak. It is mentioned by Abmed Iba 
Yusuf, and is the same us the Kawa of Rennell. 
At derived its name from Kutha, near Babel, ia 


















cuus sAtributes it to Nebuchstnersar, whe x-| the derivati 
carved away a larre part of the wetere of the 
Great River. The 


ba says, to convey the waters of the Exphrates, 
on evertowed, ato he Tigris, before they feachod 








pad phate ma Teak, where the text of the Tal- 
im Bava Vathro, says, that the patriarch 
Abreham was imprisoned three years, 

‘Besides these tanala, which are termed the 
canals of Xenuphoo, there were many others, 
fhe names of which are saknown. ‘Thes below 
‘Samarra, once the regel seat of several Abesside 
Khalife, there was 2 large cave! drwwn to a oom 
Siderable ditanee to the went of the Ti 
‘TiSeh eisended from thence ta far au Bi the 
canals of communication, three of which were 
intersected by this Large branch, and the third af 
Which revonvered it waters at the place now 
called Tmauin Moma, three miles above the bridge 
of Ragiad, and at the termination of the Median 
wall. The space included by this large canal 
mises f Sania and Iman Shun was soon 
at mh Greek and in geographers, 
Mesene, or the “istand,” and Apamia Mevene, 
from the city of Apamia, below Samarra, This 
wax a beantiful, fertile, and populous tract, being, 
also interevcted with other canals, drawn frou 
the large canal to the Tigris, [t wax navigahle, 
and from its size wax called Didjel, or “Little 
Tigrin.” Frow the Ruphrates, two other canals 
were drown fo the Didjet. The first of these 
commenced about thirty Beographical ile from 
the Pam of Hyln; the second, Ral, 
commenced four geogruphical aiiles Aes olor thin, 
‘Two other esnate are mentimed by Xenophon, 
ax occurring in the space of three parusungs, or 
about eight miles from thi, 

Canal jbylon,—Ia the time of Abulfeda, 
when the Nalur Mulcha evased tu carry off a 

rt of the waters of the Euphrates, this 

iver fe deveribed as dividing, after passing the 
Nahar Kalah by six parmangs, of about fifteen 
miles, ito two streams, previous to which, it 
parted with more eaualy, which bel tw the 
city of Babylon Proper. The quarter of Babylon 
called Bosippa, or Bursi and 
‘Abnifeda describes the misia strvam of the Eue 
plrates as flowing to the city of Nil, that quarter 
es h Baby 
eanal of Nid, 
Sirat. ‘The mounds of Babel, and the ‘Mujelite, 
or “overturned,” are nearly surrounded by two 
canals which bear that name at the present date, 
‘The Euphrates, moreover, in all probability, 
flowed between the Kasr, oF palace, and the Am- 
ram, which iy identified with the western palace 
«f Diodorus. Cn the authority of Abulfeda, the 
‘Buphrates, after pursing the Nahar Kulba by the 
distance before mentioned, and giving off the Nil, 
was divided into two streams,the soatheramont of 
which passed into Kufah, and beyond, it 
was lost in the marshes of she orl nla An: 
terior to the days of this geographer, it flowed 
by Ur, or Oreboe, being joined in the parallel of 
Duvatayeh by the Pallacopas of Alexander, and 
ultimately emptied itself imo the sea in the 
aeighboarhood of Teredon. The same aothority 
describes the prolongation of tue larger bran 
of the Euphrates, beyond the ‘Kasr Iba Hobiersh, 
by the nume of Nahar Sares. This name means 
“fetid river,” and it af 






































Temaioder, flowing slngpichly 





























‘onward, by Babel aed Sess, to love itself in the 
tmarshes of Rabylon, became impare from stag- 
ir obtained its Bame. 


MODERN CANALS. 


Among the canals of more recent date, accord 
ing to Al Brisai, was that of the Rehoboth of 
Scripture, Gen. x. 11; and, opon the came sa- 
thority, aud that of moet oriental geographers, 
the canal Al Kadder, or Alcator. Two other 
canals ate mentioned, ander the names of the 
Kerbelah, and the Nesjiff canal, The Kerbcloh 
canal derived its name from Kerbelab, a populous 
town in the time of Abdul Khortim | This canal 
was re-opened by Hassan Pasha, of Bagdad, at 
an Expense of 20,0002 sterling, after the P 
sians had retreated to the tomb of their prophet, 
from the oppressions of Nadir Shah. The Nes- 
Jit canal was constructed by the Nadir Shah: 
and, acenrding to Abdul Khurrim, it 1 sixteen 
parasangs, or abvat forty miles, from Kerbelab, 
‘and one from Kufali, Of the present appear- 
‘ance of Baby lonia, Ainsworth 4. ‘The great 
extent of the plain of Buhylouia is every where 
altered by artiticial works: mounds rise upon 
the otherwine uniform Tevet; walls, and mnd 
Tamparts, and dykes, intersect each other: ele- 
‘vated masses of friable soul and pottery are sue 
ceeded by low plains, ivundated during great 
part of the year; aud the antique bede of 
canalh are vimible in every direetion, ‘There 
is still some cultivation, and some irrigation, 
Flocks pasture 15 meadows of the course proses, 
(wedges and cy peracer :) the Araby dusky en- 
campments ate met with here and there ; but, 
execpt on Euphrates’ banks, there are few res 
mains of the date grove, the vineyards, atl 
the gardens, which adorned the same land it. 
the days of Artaxerxes; and stil less af the 
population and labuur, which must have made a 
garden of such a soil, in the times of Nebuchad- 
Bezrar.” 

' This leads to a uatice of 


























THE EUPHRATES, 


‘The original Rebrew name of this riser was 
Phrat, by which name it is locally distinguished 
to the present day, the elements of which stil 
remain in that we bave adopted {ruin the 

Ta Scripture, the Euphrates is frequently mer 
ned as “the grest river,” to whic 
is fully entitled. The stream of the Euph 
thice 10 two widely geparated sources, one in the 
+ elevated regious of Armenia, near Erzeroum, 

and the otbe near fhe town of Bayazid, on the 

Persian frontier. ‘The junction of these streams 

takes in the recesses of the ‘Taurus, near 

the town of Kebban Aiter having piererd the 
mountaing the iver continue ie south-wevtern 
course towards iterrancan; but being 

Fepelled by the mountains near Samosats, i 

incliaes little to the south-east, and afterwards 

lakes more decidedly that direction, which it 
arenes, sinh! it ultimately joins the Tigris at 

Keema, in Irsk Arabi Phesited strees thes 
} takee the same of Shut ul Arab, or River of the 
Arabs, and finally enters the Persian Gutf, above 
seventy miles below the city of Bassora. 













‘The total course of the Euphrates is estimated 


at 1,755 British miles. Ita breadth from Bir to ‘| 


ine fanction with the Tigtia, varies from 800 to 
450 yards, thongh tt is occasionally linde more 
than half that becsdth, AC times, where jalan [a 
ocenr in the middle of the stream, it widens 10 
800 yards, and in some instances to thrve~juar- 
ters of smile in breadth, Concernmg the 
breadth of rivers, lakes, and inlets of the ea, 
howerer, the guetsex of otdinary traveliers are 

‘The comparative size of the 
phrates, including that of the 
‘Tigris, iu forty-two times larger than that of 

Thames, and its anna: i 

LOCKE eibicel fee 
that of the Themes. 






















aphrates flows at the rate 
of five miles ao howe, in the season af the flood 5 
‘but at other times it doce not excerd three milea 
an hoar in the greater part af its course, Rich, 
however, say, that at Hillab, the maximum ve- 
Jooty of the Euphrater is seven oiler un howe ; 
and Ainsworth reports, that the rapidity of the 
Stream varies in different placer, Sie saya, in 
the depressions of the alluvial plum, it » ofea. 
wot a mile an hour, bat over the high ground, 
as at Kalat Gerah, it runs nearly three miles an 
hour, that at [Hillah, where the stream 1 con~ 
fined, it Hows fime knots through the bridge, 
and that the Upper Euphrates averages froin 
thee to four naples, 

The Kuphrutes flowing, in the lower portion 
of ite eowrse, throngh a vast plain betweea low 
Tanks, the periedical inetenm of My wate 
causes it to avertiow, Hike the Nile, sometin 
inundating the country to a great extent, and 
leavingrextensive lakes and miarpbes nite neigh 
bomshoud, after the river his retired to its chan- 
tel. ‘The rive of the Euphrates begins in March, 





























ue continnes il the commencement of June, ub, 


which pme there m nowhere less than from 
twelve to sixteen fort depth of water, In the 
low season, at 4s generally from xix to ten fevts 
but im seme places, even at thin meoson, it is 
eighteen fect. In deseriting the average 
the mapvek are accustomed to say. that it 
htot two men, The water in 
and the three succerding 
months; but sometinues there is u slight increase 
an January 
Aunsworth, in describing the alluvial soil, whieh 
3 Tike the Nule, brings down in su 
cour, aay the period at which the watern 
uf Eaphratesare most loaded with mud, are an the 
fit floods of January; the gradual melting of 
the snows in early summer, which preserve the 
high fevel of the w-ters, do not, at the eame 
tune, contribute much sedimentary matter, Fron 
numerous experiments made at Bsr, ia Decem= 
ber and January, 1436, 1 found the maximum of 
sediment mechanically suspended in the waters, 
to be equal to 1-b0th part of the butk of fluxd, 
or every cubic inch of water contained 2-tu1h 
part of its bulk of suepended matters; sod from 
similar experiments, msututed io the memth of 
October of the ssme year, xt the issue of the 
‘waters from the Lemlon Marmhes, I only obtain- 
ed » maximam of 1-2uuth part of & cubic inch 

















































of water (mean temp, 74'.) The sediments of 
the river Baphrates, which are pot deposited in 
the appar past of the Tiver's course, are Grally 
deposited in the Lemlun Marshes. In navigat- 
ing the river in May, 1836, the water flow 
futo the marshes was coloured dreply by 
‘dat left the marshes in a state of comparstive 
Basity: and thie i equally the cane in the Chal- 
‘Marshes, below Oran el Buk, the Mother 
of Musquitoes.” 
According to Pliny, the ancient method of 
pavigating the Euphrates was very rrmnrhable. 
‘veusels used were round, without distinction 
of head or stern, and Jittle better than wicker 
Dorkets costed over with hides, which were 
guided along with oars or paddles, Yes 
tele were of different sizrs, and some of them 
capable of carrying burdens of palm wine or 
other merchandise, tothe weight of 3,004 Talents, 
(equal, accordi ierland'’s calen- 
Tation, to about sixty-two tons 
sreording to their nize, heasts af burdenon board. 
‘When the vessels had thos fullen down the river 
to Ruby lon, the erew unloaded their cargo, and 
gold thew veser, but Kept the hides ; and, loading 
their beasts with them, returned home by land, 








to Bintop Cai 





















the force of the stream preventing their back- ' 


ward course by water: steam navigation 
can overcome this disadvantage. 





‘TAR PRODUCTIONS OF RABYLONTA. 


Herodotan declares thut, of all the countries he 
hud visited, none wan so suitable ay Hahylonia 
for cultivation ; and he soy» that the return war 





generally two, und sometins three hundred | 


folt; in’ whieh testimony Steubo, the first of an 
cient geographers, ageees. This fertility arose 
from the syxtem of irrigation before described, 
gn well us frome the richness of the alluvial se 
of the plain, und the salubrity of the climate. It 
docs not appear, however, that the plains of Bu- 
‘Ds loom abounded in the various luxurics of Life. 
‘The contrary, indeed, appears from the song 














the capti ‘while sitting on the margin 
cof ite waters, how acutely 
they regretted their ‘oven pleasant 
land, the land of the ine, (which 





Babylonia is nor, in the strict sense of the word.) 


inglish,) having, | 








* ing, in the days of Kenophoa and Ammianos Mar- 
cellinas, have disappeared with the villages, and 
are only to be found in and about the procipal 

* towns, a few instances excepted, where they mark 
the site of x place not long deserted. In the city 
of Babson iuelf, which, according to ancient 

; historians, contaived within the walls much pare 

ground that 


cultivated and plongbed for 
falfitiing prophecy, which saith : 


pastures ; thus literally 
“ Neither ehall the Arabian piteh tent there; 
Nestrr shall che shepherds make their fold there.” 
daa, ahi, 20, 


‘The soil of Irak Arabi, which, as the trader 
has seen in a former page, nearly corresponds to 
ancient Babylonia, may in general be charac: 
| terized as a xandy clay, covered with the rubbish 
| of ruined towns and canal, The banks of the 
| Euphrates and Shateal-Hhe are not so perfectly 
{desolate as those of the Tyeris; but it is only 

pear rivers and canals that we may expect any 
redeeming featares in the Inndacape, On the 
+ Fuphrates, the territory of the Khezail Arabs 

nd good culuvation, and 

I territory in very limited, 
and ull the remaining portion of the pi 
its testimony to the truth of Holy Writ, which 
says: 

\ Behold. the hindermost of the nations shall be 

‘A wilderness, a dry land, and a denert."—Jer. 1. 12. 


‘The banks of the rivers, and particularly the 
‘Tigris, ove shirted to a grent extent with the 
tamarisk shrub, which in xome places attains the 
height of twenty of tuenty-five feet. The com- 
| mon tamarisk of the country, the Afkleh. or Alte, 
' of Sonsm, is the Tamarak Orientals of Forskal. 
‘The solitary tree of a species which, Heeren says, 

altogether strange to this country, and which 
| Rich calls Ligmum Vite, fuund growing upon the 
ruins of the Kasr at Rabyton, and which has 

bee supposed to de a last reninant or offspring 
of the sloping or hanging gardens, that appeared 

Quintus Curtias fike a forest, is algo a tamar- 
} isk, but it differs from the Athich in size, ‘This 
| tree possesses sealy branches and long slender 
petioles, with few leaves ; the appearance, bow- 
, ever, issupposed by some to have been produced 






































and theit own posrations and high epjoyments by a scanty supply of water and great age, from 
there. See Pan, cxansii. Lange | whence they: it may belong to the 
‘The penduetions for which Babylonia wae | common speci this tree was 
chiefly celchrated were the date palm, which } cight cubits, pear fifteen feet, in girth. The tree 
flourished naturally thronah the breadth of the | bears every mark of antiquity in appearance, 
plain, and which affonied the Rabylonians meat, ; situntion, aud tradition. By the Arabs it is re 
wine, and hooey ; sesame, which ‘afforded them | garded as sacred, from a tradition that it was 
oil instead of the oli nuillet, and wheat. | preserved by the Almighty fron, the earliest 
For grain, it exceeded every other iand. The | times, to be a refuge in after ages for the kbalif 
millet and the sesame, says Herodotus, grew up ; Ali, who, fointing from fatigue at the battle of 
‘of the burley and wheat | Kilish, reposed im security beneath its shade, 

| 























were four fingers broad, Babylonia, indewd, for | It must bave been more tbxn 1,000 years old at 
v fe productions, in ancient times, might | the reputed time of the engagement, so that it 
be jasty compared with Egypt. Bat it iy notso | may be supposed a germ from the soyal gardens 
now. According to the prediction of the pro- | at Habylon. 

het, the cower is cut off from Habylon, and a; The willow and the poplar appear in Baby- 
Srooghe is upon her waters, and they are dried | lonia, but they rather resemble shrubs than trees, 
yy . L 16.38. AM is now an arid desert, | and are more ture than the former plants, The 
obesing only some few patches of cultivation | willow was doubtless more ebuadant on the banks 
near the fow settlements which it contain. The | of the Euphrates, in ancient times; for the He- 
grove trees, so numerous, beautiful, and flourish- { brews, in their captivity, 
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‘MYsfoar OF THE AsaYRIAWS AYD CHALDE WHA u 
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* High gn the ettoms, oi watnned wastrung, - "Lowel ete [uate Me noone 
Traah of Bebylome ae * The brook APE 1 APS TS as 
otter willows’ anos’ Praca ood Boker fee ' DORE ROR RO 
would render 1t, “ The valley of the willows” Jub eS 
Isa. xv 7, Amsworth says, however, that the Aumumt = ) ioe fap tom ae 


sepember 38 ey 371m we 
willow, Saiz Babylomca. 1s not mt twee oop oak te tO 


with im Babylon, and that a poplar, Gvharab, Niewme 390 37 MT NS 
with lanceolate and cordate leaves om separate Pecemr, oF kg | aw 





iy 
Fee ee ee A eee ies 
TTredition states that the castor ol plant once Win | 8p Bate 


ee laxuriously m the plams of Baby tonsa, bat 
we oaly one specimen existing and thot At thee un the afternoon, during the heat of 
rors ss 8 ree ‘on the sit of ancrint (teviphon the sttmmer it wax found that the temperotur: 
heeAsclepias Syruca wy tal) ind tlumdint m1 wniobubited cellors wus two or three degrecs 
some places, and when young, thenygh deemed hy Hess thin af had been i the atdinaty rooms at 
Ws polson, it 1s eaten by the Abs Thy Cuob citht oc «hun thy morning of the daya whcn ot 
plant aumetimes attams the hozht of wy onsen ¥os taken 
fect Camnclthorn ts very commie md dn 
Arabs eaptess a sweet june trom it, int cut the 
Jeaves ax 4 do spmich Among other plonts 
which giow m this devolite nniow aro a rin 
spectes of ruc, colucynth, cen penticm meter c= 
tam, a Deautitul specus of smerembrasa’he sim TOPOC RAPHIC AL HISTORY OT ASBYREN 
carer, aluperiras, centaur dt, fethoyarmum Iolo spy this section the reuter well fad all the 
trope, Tsun aad a beautitul teiming spots ot precipi pues meptioned m the sad wut 
eolanues The marshrsne ar the Lize ire thks Gygs ind In aofine wrmers, ae belong 16 the 
covered with thy blowoms of dhe white devtins pup ot Asam We Gann nee with them 
erowfont OF the calisated trut tees nO the nentioned am the wuspired vedi, Geom. x and AL 
towns, the date palm ts the most impeatant 1 tj 
contributes Largely to the mabsrtencs cf the po ae Canale 
pulation Grapes, fs, pom cranes quince ' 
Ue, ate gout, but apphs, pous oruuns ele Mtr the deluge. oppor fiom the wind 
are of infuriof sime and quitty Melons cau Sntnze thit the chidtea of Noab congre ate 
Ber, onions, and other plinty of day tunity an i ther fist cmerigon upon the banks af thr 
abundant ond excellent But these ont grow as Cuphrates, ar Ou Tied of Shaver, "and an that 
stated before, tn certam parts of Un disauet The part of the lind which bas brn defined ander 
plans of Babylon, for the most prurt itech: the term Halvioma Whale thee they cous 
Tactenzed, accordmg to the sure word of pr sulle Ltogsther to Iiokd vers lofty war + Go 
phecy, by desolation, as the rauie wildimaxcr to sad they + ket us build mya city and a tower, 
mote at large in the ensiunng pais whos top my serch ante beasan aud ket ua 
fous) mani, lest wc be scattered abrasd apo 
Ik due of the whole cath Gar xe 4 


1 iS rut ato exes UES 
Babylon, generally «peaking, emjovs a sil tng tw unde he wens wl 


brow, and wholisome air, though at certain so he 7 ‘i td 
sons, no att can be more dango Planch Gf he dete and. niles nw dpe mete 
fans sat ee hae Ly aber * eattered them abroad upon the face of the earthy, 
ston pan Utero Plt j 
water ‘The country 1 cxpoxd toa postibanat “W, ‘i 
wind, called the Samuel This wind m popularly of *s Ring pent abovied bel piel 
dered to prevail durmg forty day> but its oo, iM 
considered to pre y day with jealousy on this mupoteat attempt Although 
ae (uration 12 often twice 4s log Duriok the wurksof man may appear fair and mugnibec nt 
period, Koen mus wbout noon, OT an his ywn «34s, yet bo Him they are wothing, fot 
are cores ere Orn 
eg ees which bas passed over the mouth of * ‘Th mat eat 8 op of i 
a ‘Arc cwnunted se Uhr pronll dust af the halance 
tons dog Eldar or meer ram mm Baby ids Acai upcbe tear ep Oe 
thas been known not to ran for two years and “ 
half, Raawolf says, the mbabstants wekon, that It was not the building, but the object, which 
xy the mbal Feekon, 
af st rans two or three times m the year, it 15 ¥& displeasing in the night of the Almighty , 
suilcent for their purpose Au wdea may | and hence the result of bus dsplasure, chur ; 
thered of the temy ture of the air of the 
of Babylon, from the following tab, which was ! 
a al 
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CUAPPIR IL 

































cu‘st? 









wink war stopped 









yests 1890 and 1831, 
: ‘Theu, es a sbephera siparatss hus Aock, 
‘These to the upland, to the valley these, 
God drave asunder wad aseigu d their lt 




















displayed wan in all of the world; aud 
eer ee i Me Gebel teliaore af oar 
own day. Hat what availeth their devices and 


designs? Oppored by thi fol arm of Om- 
sence, Ce ae Taikly brought to soap, 
men are taught to experience the truth of 
wise soan's words, thut 


“There la ue wisdom nor understanding, 
[Nex counest ageinet the Lord,"— Prov. xxl. 90. 


He sits in the heavens, and defrats the impo- 
teat attempts of thone who oppove his will; and 
thongh the whole world shuuld confederate 
against him, the reboke of the prophet might be 
applied tu them with beautiful propriety. 








© ye people, and ye shall be 








y 
Gerd yoursels be to 
Take counsel toettier, and it sbalt 
‘Speak te wend, aud Wat al) not 


11 is the windomn of man to bow af the footstool 
of his Creator to sch of him wivtom tw Know, 
ead strength to periorm hix holy will 
happiness to lay down his arons of rebellion, and 
tw seek his murey through Chris 

‘The buildmg of a lofty tower ts applicable, in 
the siot remarkable manner, to the sade and 
level plains of Babylon, In that plum no 
abject exists, difireat to another, to pwde the 
stranger in his journeying; and which in those 
day us in the prewtit, wan a sea_of land, the 
compass of which way unknown. The effect of 
thewe high places remains as 5 













‘Thete 1» no stateruent Unst thie reat work 
sastained any damage at the confusion: it i» 


simply stated that the erection ceased. What 
were ite previa dumeusions, it is not possible to 
wate: difleromt writers make it range from & 
furlong to five thousand milex in height! As 
there was no wtone tw be found ip the alluvial 
tract washed and produced by the floods of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, all the building, of what- 
‘ever kind, must huve been built uf brick, and ee 
weated in the manner mentioned in Seripture. 
* Aud they had brick for stone, and slime had 
they for mortar,” Gen. xi 3, 

his ‘supposed, that this fabric was in 
8 conmderable state of forwardness at con- 


siderable hen the a 
damage, w! building of Baby. 




















MUTORT OF THE AssTAIAND AMD CHALDEANE 


in the time of the early axthors of classical anti- 
quity, stood in the midst of the temple which 
‘was built by Nebuchadnecasr, in honour of the 
idol god ‘This was called the 


‘TOWZE OF BELUE. 

Tt wootd appear that Nebuchadpersar, whose 
reign commenced shout 605 years Bc., took the 
idea of making this ancient pile the 
nament of the city, which it was bt 
render famous, The carliest authentic ink 
tion concerning this tower, in common history, 
in derived from the pages of Herodotus. 
author did not inspect it, however, till thirty 
years after it had been damaged by Xerxes, king 
of Persia, who did so in bis is ion against 
the form of idolatry with which it bud *bebome 
aaociated, He describes the spot as a sacred 
inclowure, dedicated to Jupiter Beles, consisting 
of a regular square, of 1.4000 feet on each side, 
and adorned with gates of bras, In the midst 
of this area arose & tower, whose length, breadth, 
and altitule, was 500 feet. The structure con- 
Ninted of vight tomers, one ahove another, and on 
the vutsde, sepe were formed, winding up to 
each tower, and in the middle of every flight 
seuty were provided as restig places, “In the 
topmost tower there was a magnificent chamber, 
sacred to Relus. This chamber was furnished 
with w splendid couch, near shich was a table 
of gold, ‘There was po rtatue there when Hero- 
dotus visited Babylon, whence some have con- 
cluded that the Anyriums imagined the deity 
frequented his temple when he plead.  Diodo- 
Tun however, states, that there ‘as originally a 
statue of Belas, forty feet high, erected on ite 
summit; and Werodotus hinnself wax informed by 
the Chaldeans, thut there formerly stood in the 
temple of Belus, a statue of solid gold, twelve 
cubits high, which was spared by Darius Hystas- 
yes, but aflerwards was taken away by Xerxes, 
who slew the priest that forbade its removal, 
latter statue is supposed by Dr. Hales 
to be the “golden image,” made by Nebuchad- 
‘uexzar, in ail the pride of conquest, which he set 
up as an object of idolatrous worship to bis sub- 
jects, as recorded by the prophet Daniel See 
‘Daw. iii, 1. It was evidently, he says, distinet 
from the stutue of Jupiter Belus, ‘noticed by 
Thodorus, and was designed to represent Neba- 
chadnezzar bimeelf, of the genius of his empire, 
according to Jerome, supported by Daniel: — 
~ Thou art this head of gold,” Dan. ii. 98, 

‘The riches of the temple of Belus, in statues, 
tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, 
were immense, All were of massy gold. Ac: 
cording to Diodorus, the sim tots! amonated to 
6,900 Babylonish talente of gold, or rather more 
than 21,000,000. setling. 

Aboot two centuries after the devastations 
committed by Xerxes, Alexunder, among otber 
projects, conceived an idea of restoring this ee- 
Iebrated tower to its pristive splendour, As & 
preparatory step to this undertaking, he employ- 
‘e4 10,000 men to remove the rubbish whi 

from the dilapidated structure; but, after 
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BISTOST OF THE AssYELAN® 4xD CHALDEAMS 








‘THE mUsELIEE, 
Pietro 


The jelibe was first apponed 
Della a ae Tower of ‘lus, jie trae 
exawined its rains 4.0. 1616, and he cha- 
racterises the mass as “a mountain of rains,” 

i, as a“bnge mountain.” He is sup-, 
ported Tn his ‘opinion by D’Anvilte, Reanell, and 
other high names; but none of them, except 
Kenneir, possessed any distinct information con- 
cerning the Birs Nemrood. 

‘The Mujetibe, or, “overturned,” ix one of the 
most enormous masses of brick-formed earth, 
tuised by the art and labour of man. According 
to Rich, the mound is of an oblong shape, irre- 

‘in its height, with ite sides fucing the car- 

inal points, ‘The mucasurement of the norttern | 

side being 200 yards im length; the southern 
219; the eastern 182; and the western 136. 
‘The elevation of the south-east, or highest angle, 
be says, is 141 feet. The western face of the 
Duilding is most interesting, on account of the 
ap] whieh it ents, It ts @ straight 
veal that scem to ave cared aud parapeied 
thin ‘side of the magnificent pile. ‘The sonth- 
‘west angle is rounded off; but whether it wan x0 
formed, or it has been thas worn by the tund of 
time, canvot be stated. nm the summit, it 
crowned with something like a turret, or lantern, 
‘The other angles are not so perfect, but it is 
Probable, they were originally thus ornamented, 

‘weatern face is the easiest, and the northern | 

the mort difficult of access. “Every portion of } 

this mighty structure, though ervetd as if it | 


R 


would resiat the utmost shock of time, has been | the 


torn ‘the rains, which here fall in torrents, | 
with the force and body of wuter-spouts, ma ' 
terrific manner. The eastern fuce, particularly, 
is worn into a deep channel, from the sunimut to 
the base. The summit is covencd with heaps of 
rubbish ; in digging into which, layers of broken 
burned brick, cemented with mortar, are dis- 
covered, and whole brieks, with antique inserip- 
tious on them, are aot unfrequentiy found. ‘The 
whole in covered with fragments of pottery, 
brick, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified scons, and 
even shells, dits of glass, aud mother of pearl. 
dhe bower ob eheptend aber cntnln) ore very 
a animals) are very 
among this ruin; and in most of the 





haps, the chem royalty, are now the 
Daunte of jackals, and other ferocious animals 
reminding ‘us of the awful prediction of the pro- 
TURA Reaete of Can doneet shalt ‘Tie there; 
Sod eis shal Sell there, ie " 
‘sty7e shall dence there. 
apd 
Lit wid veaste of the ialands shall ory in their 


Abd dragens ia Chote plessent plages.”—Tan, xill. 91,22. 


2 mey be mentioned chat the Hebrew word 
Sheirim, rendered ~satyr™ here, is translated by 
De. Henderson * wild oun and it Uierlly 
tignifies “hairy enes;” a signification stil) pre- 
served in the Volgate, Ja Gen, auvic 11°38, 

Lev. iv 24, xvi. 9, it is applied to the goat: 
and in Lev. xvii. 7, 2 Chron. xi. 15, ta objects 
of idolatrous worship, petheps in the form of 














| goats, and translated “devil.” It is probable, 


that in the verse quoted, and in Isa. sxziv. 14, 
some kind of wild gost is intended ; but it may 
be interesting to observe, that Rich, who ex 
plored these masses, A, 1812, beard the oriental 
Account of eatyrs while thus cimployed, He had. 
always imagined the belief of the existence of 
such creatures to he confined to the tuythology 
of the west, but a Tehohadar who accompanied 
him accidentally mentioned thot, in this devert, 

is an anima) resembling a nian from the 
heed to the waist, and having the thighs aud the 
legs of a goat onda sheep. He also informed 
im that the Arabs hunt it with dogs, and eat 
the lower parts, abstaining from the upper, on 
account of theit rewmblance to the howman 
species, The behef of the exintence of such 
creatures, however ideal, ix by no means rare in 
the vicinity of the Babylonian wilds, 





BING NEMROUD, 


Tt haa been observed, that every one who sees 
the Bir Nemrund feels at once, that of all the 
wares of ruin found in thin region, there ix ne 
‘one which v0 nearly corresponds with his pres 
‘vious notions of the Tower of Babel s and he 
will decide that it could be no ather, if he is not 
discouraged hy the apparent difficulty of recon- 
ciling the statements of the ancient writers eon 
comming the ‘Temple of Helux with the situation 
‘of this ruin on dhe western bank, and its distance 
feom the river and the ather ruins. ‘This di 
culty isnot insuperable; but without identity ing 

Birs Nemroad with the Temple of Belui, we 
vr giving the reader a description of it, leave 
lug hum to draw his own conclusions, 

‘This snblime rnin stands in the midst of a 
solitary waste, like the awful figure of Prophecy 
herself, pointing to the complete fulfilment of 
ber thrilling denunciations, “Just,” says Rich, “as 
‘we were within the proper dintance, mr necenary 
to the production of grandear of view, the Bir 
at anee burst upon our view in the midst of roll- 
ing niassen of black thick clouds, partially ab- 
seared by that kind of haze, whone indimtinctness 
ia one great cause of sublimity; while a few 
catches of stormy light, thrown on the desert, in 
the buck ground, served to give some idea of Ube 
immense extent and dreary sulitude of the wate 
surrounding the venerable pile.” 

‘The Birs Nemroud ix s mound of an oblong 
form, the total circumference of which is 732 

ide, it in cloven by a deep 
and is not more than fifty or sizty feet 

high; but on the western ride, it risen im a 
cal figure, to the elevation of 158 feet; and on its 
summit is a solid pile of briek. thirty-seven feet 
high by twenty-eight in breadth, diminishing in 
thickness to the lop, which i broken and tre. 
gh thd of it bee. tb perbrated 


























a third of its height, It i 
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holes, dinposed in rhomboids. 
Pietra ‘bricks of which it is built have 


coment, which to be lime-mortar, shes i 
is nearly impossible to extract one whole. 
other parte of the summit of this hill are ocen- 
find by inumense fragmenta of brick-work, of no 
re tombled together and con- 
‘verted into solid vitrified mames, as if they had 
the action of the fiercest fire, or had 
wo ap with gunpowder, the layers of 
ick being perivetly disceruible. The raine 
stand on Pronigious monnd, the whole of which 
js itaetf in ruins, channelled by the weather, and 
strewed with fragments of blackstone, sandstone, 
and marble, {n the eastera part, layers of un 
ick, but m0 reeds, are diseeruible. is 
tbe seen traces of buil 
“At the fout af 
searerly ele 

















neveral feet each way, the trie 
and thery ix a quadrangular e 
whole, ax at the Majelibe, hut 1 
of greater dimensions, 

This atupemtons stracture is beheve, both by 
Rich and her Porter, to be the remains af he 
celebrated Temple and ‘Tower of Belus, com 

leted, if not commenced by Nebuchuilneaxar. 

urter weemis to show that thive, and part of the 
foam ceigloat sug of the tower, ns deverstyal 
ty Diodatus may be raced in the existaig rains 
susroud; und with Regard cw the inteme 

wining eat, to which the sume hay wsadent- 
Ty been subjected, he ays, that he has no daub 
that the fire acted from abore, aud was probably 
lightning. ‘Thun cireumstanes 1s assuredly most 
Temuthable, m connexion with the tradition of 
the Aral, that the origmal Tower of Subel was 


wre diativet, anc 


























nuine author eomevives that the works «f the 
Babytonish bi 

marks of the origmnl devastation, and that nos, 
the deatrue ene cand musty have redacedd we 
to nearly the samie condition nt which it ap 

el after th As it eaists it 
the beholder of 1 


















atthe bende 
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id upan thee, 
‘and Plt thee dt fro the th 





28, 


Searcely half thus elevation unw stands, In 
the piece of brick wall, now surmountiug the 
pile, 270 feet trom the custern tace of the Birs, 
is. great mound, equal to the Kust in elevation, 
and 1242 feet broad by 1,993 feet m length, 
The whole of its eumwmit and sides are furrowed 
into hollows and traversing channels, the effect 
of time, violence, and acculent, and all are im- 
bedded with fragments of the samc natore as the 
other mounds. It is supposed that this mound 

the mivor tenpics of the attendant 




















Inscriptions on them, and so excellent is the | large 


rent and overthrown by fire from henven, The | of 


contained 
gods of the chief divinity, and also the abodes | founded by 
Of the priesthood, with their sttendanta. 


‘With the. 


eastward. 


the north and south; so that the whole qued- 
rangle seems to have been filled with variously- 
‘erreted mructares, These were doubtless erected 
for the protection of the vancus animals wor- 
according to the Sabian ritual, the officers 
in attendance, and the many occasional revilents 
of the for the inhabitants regarded the 
Bir. Nemroud as a temple, « college, # royal 
sanctuary, and even 1 fortress, in the days of ex- 
tremity. 





NIMROD's TOWER, 


‘This pyramidal mas, which many travellers 
have taken for the rnined Tower of Babel, stands 
about ten miles to the north-west of Bagdad. 
Ry the Arabs, who refer every thing encient to 
Nimrod, it is denominated “Fel Nemroud; and by 
the Tarks, Nemrowl Tepasse: which appellations 
tone translate "Che Power of Nimrod." but 
which signifies “The hill” ‘The term Akker- 
hoof, given it hy the Arabs, is intended to xig- 
ify the ground around it: and the word having 
no distinet meaning, it is supposed hy some thut 
it_was probably the mame of some ancient city 
of the Bubslonuns, now buried in the dus 
"Thus Rennvil thinks it to be the ancient Aran 
D’Anville, the ancient Sitacex and Ker 
the city of Accad, mention d Gen. x. 10, 
ptineipal cities of Ninrud’s kingdom. 
‘Phe ruined was of the Tower of 
rises INt foot ahve the level of the 
226 feet above he mound whereon iC ip erceted, 
Its circumfvrence at the base of the upper strac- 
is do? feet, and 900 feet within ten feet of 
the base on the mound. ‘The whole mass is 
computed at 300,000 cubiea! feet. Tt is com- 
porcd of the ame materials ay the structures 
before described, and seems to be solid, except 
certarn square perforations, resembling thote of 
the turret of the Birs Nemroud, Like that of 
the Bin, there is reason to believe that this pile, 
az ¥elt te the lofty eonical mounds of Al Hymer, 
vere the temples and mansions of fhe Sabian 
priesthood and dedicated to the worship of te 
host of heaven. A number gf rebeg of Babylon. 
inh idolatry have been dug? out of 
the Kasr, and the bill of Amzam: and is ia pro- 
hable many more might be discovered oa a close 
investigation, 
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tween ¢hrough which a chariot and four 
horaes. might pasa and turn. In the eircumfer- 
encd of the wall, at stated intervals, were & hnin- 
gater of bran, whose hinges und 

frames were of the sume metal, The Euphi 
van through the city, and divided wt into two 
parts. Each wall formed sn elbow, or angle on 
the river, at which point a wall of baked brick 
commenced, and the two sidex of the river were 
lined with similar walls. The houses were built 
+ of three and four stores The streets were 
straight, and intetsected by others, which opennd 
‘at the side of the river. Oppmsite the end of 
the atreets, small gates of bras were formed ma 
the walls whieh lined the river; und there were 
as many yates ax there were transterse streets, 
‘The external wall served for defence, aud thi re 
‘wax also an interna! wall, oarrower, but otutl very 








rong. 
‘A. bridge was built by Nitocris, queen of Wa 
dylon, to connect the two parte uf the city 
divided by the Euphrates, ‘The pet of this 
Ddridge were formed of large hewn stones, and an 
order to fix them in the nver, the waters af the 
Euphrates were turned, leaving the bed of the 
river dry. It was at this time tht the luuths of 
the river were lined with the walls, und the de- 
» seents to the river frum the smaller gutes were 
made. The bridge was built about the mddle 
of the city, and the masonry conuceted with iron 
and feud. During the day, pieces of spared 
id from pur to pier, which were 
removed at night, lest the inhabitants on each 
side should rob one another. When the whole 
‘was completed, the waters of the Euphrates were 
‘tumed back into their ancient course, 
{Among the curiosities of Babylon, the mont 
celebrared were, the temple and tower of Belus 
_ Which ran through the centre of the city, fron 
| north to south; the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
(which formed the citadel; and the spacious 
hanging gardens contiguais to the royal pa- 
laces which were Wags by Nebuchadnezzar, to 
gratify his wife, who was a native of Media, a 
tnoantainous country, with the resemblance of 








the most sccurate chrovalogens one hundred ext 
sixty years before the foot of an enewy eutermt 


its gaice the voice of prophery need itn 
doom, and a siccemion of agcs bas brought it 
gradually to the dust: 


1d bad slain, the mighty deed, 
obra, at thy deacenJinyg tread. 









jerne hike one 
‘Tur from the feast of music, wine, and ueeth, 
‘The worm thy eorvering, and thy coueh the earth t 

in fom shine eter hele, 
uh sn eu 






fedoring mat i 
And set my thease above the mount oC Get 
Xpiit m the dust, thy blood pollutea the armuud 
ought bu the eyes that fear i ines, $et et fou, 
‘Tie csbefRanes patie, thes tur thy’ 

‘Then pase tt ce by, for thou aft no" 














Tis a common opi 
of Babylon has beer 
cannot now be docower en 
tization of the aint sewntitic geographers, and 
learned antiquarians, ‘This ojonion a founded 
npoa the declaration of the prophet, that the 
Almuhty would “‘ewt off from Babylon the 
name adil remnant,” and that he would pert 
this by wuking 1" pools of water,” Inn, xtv. 22, 
25, ‘This prvliction, however, dey not m 
that every testige of Raby ton shoubd be aunsis 
Latead, but, that it should eeane to exist 1 a ent 
se called: amd that every romnunt of i, ae 
inlabited vay, showld be cut of, that no human 
Ting shiwid Take it his abode, Nor dovw it 
meat that the whole space ineludg the etty, 
Shoukl become a pool of water, for if iC did, that 
very cxicumatarice would potnt out to the travel- 
Jer ats anewnt sate, ‘Phat suet was never aie 
tended, iy distinctly demonstrated by the prewnt 
aypeet of the reitat xnntesl cmt ax the if 
Babs lng whark anawers ta a remarhal 
recorded proilictiony of Holy Writ, These 
predictions will be noticed, after describing 
driely the ste and the runs of that one 
golden ey.” 
“Tlw- best nuthorit 


































place Babylon near Ht 
Jab, & town si phrater, which 
Was envetedt out af vicinity, aD. 
TOL, ane wll is about forty-eight miles wouths 
of Bagdal, This opmine is founded on, 1, The 
Latstinds of the place, ar given by the best ori- 
ental geographers, compared with the situation 
of Babylon, a» treoriled by clasrical write 
2 The stupendous magnitude and extent of 

| 3. Ite vicinity to the bituminous 
mentioned by Herndotun, 6 
deme eight days’ journey above Babylen, mpon 
2 stream of the same num, whieh falle into the 
Euphrates; and, 4. Frum the circumstance thet 
the whole surrounding district has been dist 
guished by the name of Babel, from the remotert 
ages tw the present hour. ‘The suthor of “ Cri- 
teal y." after sbly svalyzing the opi- 
ions of aucient snd modera geographers, com 
cludes by saying, that, taking all these - 
ties together, the site of old Babylon w clentiy 
pointed ont to be at, or in the direction of Hil 
lah; and be thos determines its 
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C 
decide which of the various statements of 
Herodotus, Pliny, Strabo, Sotiaus, Ctesiax, Dio- 
Cltarchux, and Curtin, are correct, 
The broad walls of Babylon are broken down, 
and neither wall nor ditch exisu within the area 
to point out whete they stood. Untraccable, 
however, us the walls now are, some traces of 
the ancient city commence at two canals, rising 
‘east and wert, immediately to the south of the 
village of Mahowit, and a little east of the caxt- 
era bank of the Raphrates, One of thew canals 
is crossed by n brick bridge, aud as noon ue the 
traveller haw gained the opprnite side, the vex 
tigen of the fallen city present themisel¥en to hix 
view in awful grandear. For the distance of 
twelve milex along the banks of the Euphrates, 
his eye wanders over mounds of temples, palaces, 
‘and human habitations of every hind, now buried: 
ah heap; and he travels onward amidet 
wsilence, profound os that which presides over 
the abodes of the dead. 

The first object surveyed, after crowing the 
bridge, is a mound of considerable elevation, 
about five hundred yards from the second canal, 
The step aids ‘nf thie mound are covered 
with brokew bricks und other fragments of build 
ings, while the grounil around sts buse presents a 
nitrous surface, A few hundred yards in the 
advance, i another mound of still greater eleva~ 
tian, from hich other elevations project im sere 
Tal directions, ‘Two miles from the bridge are 
the remains of a larger and higher embankment 
than that of a simple watercourse, und which 
Reems to be the remnant of some interior bean 
dary. The road from this embankment, for the 
space of four miles, though somewhat even, ix 
nevertheless broken by severu) mounds, detached 
portions of cana) embankinents, aud other indi- 
cations of a place in ruin. These ure mingled 
with large murshy hollows in the ground, and 
lange nitrous spots, which arise from tbe Aeponits 
of accumulated rubbish. At the end of thin 
tract of four miles, a apacions canal is encoun- 

which, eastward, is a vast uninter- 
ro) At the distance of half am hour's 
tide from this canel, the eastern face of the Mo- 
jelibe ia descried. After a further ride of an 
our and a quarter im the same direction, the 
Euphrates 9) pears in sigh the view of its north- 
eastern ‘being hitherto totally excinded by 
the long intervening lines of ruin, which in 
‘the ear of reasam reiterates the words of the 
Prophet : 
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* Babylon is fallen, {4 fallen,” Jen. xx. 9. 
From this point to the base of the Mujelibe, 








Hilla, the Kasr, or palace, and the Mnjelibe. This 
latter mound is five miles north of Hilleh To 
‘the north-west of this mound commences 4 Se 
nificeot rampart, which, running slong ite = 
erp and eastern si takes its course south- 
ward, tll intersected by the Nil canal. At this 
point it makes a curve, stretching away direct 
for rather more than two miles, at the end of 
which is an opening of three hundred feet, which 
bave been once intended for » ma- 
‘The rampart recommenees on 
ide of this opening, and runs in an 
answering and expanding direction south-west, 
for a mile and # half, where it anites with « 
cluster of low mounds, connected with the great 
mass of ruins south of the billof Amram, The 
whole of this rampart in broad and elevated, and 
along itv summits and slopes ate traces of ancient 
buildings; but no moat hus been discovered. This 
space bas been compared toa drawn bow from 
whence the atrow hax just been discharged ; the 
river forming the bow, and the two lines of the 
rampart the string, It ix interected by another 
ridge of mounds, commencing seven bundred 
jurds wonth of the Nil canal, and running direct 
cross the areu to the opposite side of the ram- 





ME litle to the west of this, another mound 
commences, which uppears rather fow till an 
‘opening occurs, when It ix seen again rising in 
igh clevations, covered with the wreck of an- 
cicat baldings. At the north end of this ric 
‘of mound another commences, striking off nearly 
at an angle from that point, and runsing direct 
‘west to the river, where it terminates in an ele- 
vated mass; the shore being there extremely 
steep and high, forming an admirable defence 
against the river, and the eudden invasion of an 
cmemy. This ix supposed to be the Fiver em 
bankment built by Nebuchadueszar, who fortified 
it with brick and bitumen fortifications, and over 
against every street leading to its banks placed 2 
brazen , with stairs ling down %% the 
water. Diodorus and (tetas say, that these em- 
bankments were formed of sun dricd bricks in 
courses; and such may yet be found in 
layers along the steep shore, from north to 
and huge fragments of the exterior 
discerned both on the margin of and 
stream. From this point, the river 
north-west to the mouth of the 
from the same point it rans south 
ing couree of the river for three 4 
till it arrives at a port where 
bes changed its channel westward. 
deviation, the bulwark commences it 
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1 the ongizal designs of the mound. 











| pasages 

ret rein that | appeern which is an evidence cf t 
traveller is a mound called | the masses, From this, indeed, both Ri 
which, like Gol; and! Ker Porter conclude, that the Karr is 


“the ofa skull” South | the runs of the 








of us isthe Amram hull, which is 1.100 yards nezxar; and as 

in length, and 800 in breadth, and the figure of ' about seven and 

which nearly resembles that ofa quadrant. The ! the latter thinks that the large rampart dewertbed 
elevation of this mound is somewhat irregular, | wut the outer wall, and that the space inciuded 


‘but at intervals it rises to seveuty feet abose the 
Tevel of the plain. It is broken by deep ravines 
and log wiading furrows, and the whole ap- 
pears one vast elevated mass of earth, nuxed 
with fragments of brick, pottery, vitnficabons, 
mortar, and bitumen, At the fit of the nar- 
rowest and most elevated part of the embauk- 
ment, & number of urns are cemented ito the 
burned brick of the wall, which are filled with 
ashes, intermingled with small fragments of hw 
man bones, 

‘A intle to the north of the Amram hull ix the 
Koant,or Palace, an august ruin, rising full sevents 
feet above the general level. “The whole of thir 
muss is furruwed into deep ravuns, ttereeting 
each other in every direction, and as tle tra 

















| sithin the rampart answers to that rveonded by 
the historon, One citeumatance, which appara 
confirmatory of thie opimon, ik, that on the 

| northera side of the Kast, among the mouldering 

| fragruente, stands the solitary tree before de- 

| scribed, enfled Athefe by the Arab. Thin would 
appear to be a solitary survivor, or rather « de- 
seendant, of those that adorned the renowned 
hanging gardens of Nebuchudnerzar, 

“About » mie to the north, aad 950 yards ont 
of the mver, w the famous mound called the: 
Majohbe, On the west, there are no mine ot all, 
correspondent to those an the eastern side of the 

| river, ‘hete are a few sual matnds eoclosed. 
by mud walls, and surrounded hy cultweation, bat. 
[there wm ne appearance of runs But thoagh ne 











veller pusnes over it, bis feet mk into dust amt ' rminy must in the momediote viewnsty of the went 
rubbish, Every vesture disewveted in it shows hank, yet the mest stupendous of all the 
it to have been compned of buildines superior | remus of Mabslon eest in the devert about se 
to all the rest 1n this section of the ruins, but the | wiles south-west of Hillah, and ume miles youths 
excavations which are constantly going furwant | cast af the Mujelie, Those ure the ruras of the 
thete to obtain bricks, make 1¢ difficult to decipher | Bors Nemroud, before dewribed. 

Ja seme ‘To the porth-wert of the village of Anana, 
places, the workmen have bored into the sold | there is a monnd 400 yards long, by fourteen 
Taays, discovering ou every hand walls of burned : feet high; and two suilen farther, sorth west, 
brick Laid in lime mortar, fragnients of wlabuster «iy a namerons sesemblage of monnds, the moet 














‘vessels, fine earthenware, marble, und vurnished, 
tiles. Rich discovered a colowal lun, standin, 
on & pedestal of course granite of a grey colmur, 
tnd of rude workmanship, ‘Thus wus on the 





, orth side of the mound; and immedsately west 








abe dliference betwen 
ie 

ibe and the Burs Nemroud. ‘The latter piles are 
‘vast internal courses of sun-dried bricks, conso- 
Tidated by the intervention of reeds and share; 
‘but the Kasr is formed of furnace-burned brick, 
Every brick has 

‘been found, on examination, to be placed with its 
face downward; and where bitumen has been 
the tyieks @f each course were covered 
‘a layer of bitumen, spread over with reeds, 
or laid in regular matting; and on this prepara- 
‘ef the succeeding courses were im- 

i account of He- 
is 


‘ conuderable of which i thirty five fect high 
1 These mounds cxtend three miler, and Ket 
Porter eancetses dint they ure the rain of the 
Jewwer and older palaces of the Bubyloman 
momarchs. A nule beyond thea, the plistt be 
comes sterile, anil prom mts, fur muse than lanlt 
Frote im breadth, a multitude of minor mounds, 
Abont three idee onward, in the sad to the 
space coveted with re= 
ling ovarly two miles, 
fact, that the weatern 














ans af bunldings, ext 
{ therchy extablisting 


{plain of the Enphrates suxtained ite portion of 


the city of Babylon. ‘ 
Such ure the remains of Habylon, and such ite 
site, ax identified by travellers; and hence is 
shown that the vast dimensions assigned to the 

| city by Horodotun may be correct, It must not be 
| supposed, however, that an area of one hundred 
' and forty-four square miles was inhabited, An 
| stated in the former chspter, there was enclosed 
‘within the wall that surrounded it, a large apace 
devoted tn cultivation, It was, in- 


1 

of ground. 

| GES Tailed province or district, containing. « 

namber of detached squares or villages, 
them cir- 
































alderatis 1 thst Babylon was 
the seat of royalty, and that x large part of the 
poctagche di | was occupied by the roral 


be safely ‘cun- 





‘ware was occupied by habitations, of three times 
the space occupied by Landon, which is teekuned 
fat sixteen aquare niles. On thir redurcal scale, 
the population would be enormons, amounting 


beings; yet a number not beyond the bounds of 
belief. ” 


Te cemains now to trace ont how far the aspect 
of the rains of Babylon unawers to the recorded 
ion of Scripture. 
The prophet says, 
And baby 


And what, it may be asked, are the monnds of 
the Kast, the Mojehbe, the Amram, the Anana, 
the trimgular mound east af the Bir, and the 
majentic irs itself, bat immume heaps? Vant 
tumuli, and palaces of burman habitations of every 
dene it hable hea] 
are all that remain of this once “pulden ey.” 
“From the summit of the runs uf the Tower or 
Temple of Belux, 235 feet hugh.” says Major 
Keppel, “we hada distinct view of the vast 
heaps which cmmtitute all that row remune of 
‘ancient Babylon: « more complete picture of 
desolation could not well be imagined. ‘The 
eye wandered over a barren desert, in whieh the 
Tuins were ncarly the only indicutiou that it had 
ever beet inhulited. Tt was impossible to be 
hhold chin scene, and not to be reminded how ex- 
wetly the pred i 
een fuldied,” ote. 
The prophet ays, 
A drought is upon her 
And 1 will dy; a 





becuine heaps.” —Jer fi. 37, 

























at the tine we passed it,” re: 


«The 
oords Rioh, “ was perfictty dry.” 
The prophet says 


+The sea ts come up upon Tadylon 
(Ein la covered withthe murtude of the waves thereat” 
ere 62. 


Thos contradicting his previons de- 
nonciatian, Bat the prophet doce not intend the 
ooean by the term “sca,” but an extensive body 





fon are the pryttetaded 
height, vo as to render many perts of them insc- 
cessible, ‘the valleys among thes 
into 


besides the Mujelibe, the | « Yea, the wal 
mi 


to between three and foar millions of huwan | 


‘The prophet says, 


“Bet ts confounded, 
Merodach is breken tn pieces ; 
‘Hier idole are confounded, i 
‘Hex images are broken in phones." —Jor. 1. 2, 


“Therefore, beboié. the deya rome, 
‘Tom I will 60 judgment upen the graven images of 
Babylen."—Jer. 1h 47. . 








Wabston shad) fall 
‘The broad walls of Baby ion shalb be ui 


deploy 
dof the enclo- | ~ Aad ber gt gaten shal be Lured with tne" 





Kinnict says, that captain Frederic mde | 
twenty-one wiles in length, and twelve in 
hreadih, but was unable to discover any thing | 
thot could admit of a conclusion that either wall 
or ditety had ever existed within the aren, Rich | 
and Ker Porter bear the sume testimony; but ; 
Buckingham, in bis chapter entitled “Search 
after the Walls of Babylon,” states, that be dis 
covered, on the eastera boundary of the ruins, 
‘on the summit of a large ramnons heap, “amass of + 

bout thirty fect im length, by twelve 
or fificen in thickness, yet evidently one of 
mach greater dimensions cach wuy; the work 
betty. in Hs present state, hroken aud incomplete 
in every purt:” elnch heap of rabtish and rains, 
he conjectures, on many plausible grounds, te be 
2 part and the only part that cyn be discovered, 
of the salle of Habylon, so utterly are they 
broken. 

‘The city of Babylon was situated ina perfect 
luvel; but the prophet anys 
* Beteld 3 bra against thee. O destroying mauntaln, saith 

Tord 
Which desfrovest all the earth. 
Aud 
‘And coll thee down from the rocks, 

‘Abd Sul usske th 

‘vd they hall no Ya 

Ror a stone Zor fount 

But thou shalt be desolate for ever, saith the Lard.” 

er Ms X55 28, 

‘This notion of a mountain, it has been said, 1 
the midst of a perfect flat, visited in all parta by 
the waters of the river, or hy pools thence de- 
rived, is exceedingly strange and unnatural, Bat 
evidence of the fulfilment of the prediction ig 
clvarly afforded by the Birs Nemroud, Rich re- 
lates: L visited it under eireumstances. ly 
favourable to the grandeur of its gffect, The 
morning waa at first stormy, and threatenod 
severe fall of rain; but as we 








a 











spon thee, 


for a corner, 





and presenting 
crowned by @ tower, with a high ris 


along the foot of it.” It being entirely 























munases of dark thick clouds, iy obscured | the Arad docs not pitch his tent, nor the shep- 
wumetnest as one | herd make hus fuld then, bence it ws that Baby- 
sabbunts, whit « few strong | on 1 now unahalated 

ormy bgbt, thrown upon the dert | With ruicrenc: to the serond dierana of thie 
an the back ground, served to give some idca of | prophecy, the textimony of travellers alo attests 
the immense extent and dreary solitude of the | ite ebmint, Rich stale“ Uhere are 
wastes by which this \coerable rum stand. | miny dcusof wild beasts tn various pacts, m oor 
Here, then, 15 8 great mountain, and this travctier, } ot which IF touud the bums of sheep and other 
in desoribung the appearance of the Bus Nemroud’ | animals, and perceived a strong amet! bhe that ot 
says.“ The other parts of the summut of this hil) when | And again “Al tn people of die 
are occupied by aameny fragments of brick | country ascrt, that it extn au ly dang rom te 


& 


work, of ba determinate ficure, tumbhd tog ther, 
and converted into solid titrifrd masscs.as of they 
had undergone the fierecat fire or Hen blowen up with 
gunpoxder, the lavere of brick bung prréctly 
dixermbk —a cunous fact wd om tor whieh T 
amaiterly anabh toacount har Porter a 
bates “At the toot of this piece af wall Bas se 

verat rmmeny umsbipen misss of trickwork 
some entirely changed tot stete of the hardest 
vitrification the dimes of the coment une sist fe 
and so hardencd in common wrth the bricks thet 
when the masses ane strich they ring Phe gliss 
The heat of the fire whick groun edt such am a7 
ang effects mmst hive Turvcd wh th ba « 
atrongisttumice Wer than isa butnes) an 
tam and the prophay a sen ty bk we 











plixhed 
The propht say, 





Shall deca when Gly ettecy sd rrand Gory ree 

Ttaball nesec be amt 1 tet 

Nether vball EC dwelt fam gener HAL 016 
‘on 

Neither shallthe Arat an gatch ttt 

either shal th wb ylerd weak ttt 1 there 

Bur mid bute foc ker tt te 

‘And ther boosts shal be fuliiot d kts 1 stur s 

‘And owls shal dwll th 7 

all dance there 

i Deanty of the islands wba ery im tear 

enol ste huuses 

‘And dragons in their ple want pal icon 








Poa 


Ker Portcr testites As for the abun tine 
of the country, it has santsh das che an away ay 
af the besom of dewlation hud andeed awept it 












the Kast,or Palace atter might “all on 

ae unt of the multitede of oval spirits by while 
ats hauoted A more emphaty illustration of 
the aemnpleslincnt of thas prediction w tonnd 
he works 1 ePorne He saw la due 
second vist tothe Bis Nemroud whi pre 
th. rads over the 11st teacts ol the rumen tos 
Browwd at dome lark distance from the outer 
Bank ot its quadrangle boundaty muy paety sud 
denis halted bovis dese tical several dapk obges te 
moriny atone the semmant ot as hill wlache they 
omster d into dismounted Wide an the locke 
while then armed brethten must be bing 
tb Lundcr de seuthecn Tow of thoamound, 
hang this very probihle 1 took out any gly 
fe exumine and soon disun,umbed that the 
Cs CE Cir Lame we rc MOOT thre Mm yest 
Ton rim the ur apn the hesehts of the py 
61 Parlaps PTrul esas ston ne steht a. 
toe to the aut ay well es tothe ove Ehase 
1b spears ot enemy which my paity woe 
west mek te dt aT without any pane fear 
Hwit w continned ty advance, theush 
Stowte tae tat ang of the pecple made the ac ble 
Vocteptetally hone der powtin til an the 
otis TE twenty reunites choy disipp aed We 
den ebay alse tothe suing and Eat once 
mor th ptattie boned wsccuding the aw til xides 
of tx Lowers Bale In iny propre Estep 
vert tums toto kot the broud priate of the 
fetot the bons lett plan im the clavey seal vad, 
Ps the track Esow thatat «did choscm to rouse 
sich roval cum we mecdal not to hive gune 
far to bud their Lar But while thus actually 
omgemplivng thew sis tenants wind ring 
stead th rummy of Bahyfon and bedding thea 
























from north to south, the whiok land from the cscs within the de p-cavitics of the once mage 


ontehirts of Baydad to the farthest stretch of 
sight lying a melancholy waste Phe curs hay 
fallen, in all aty rau nlous wught, upow Baby 
Jon "Not a blade of grass grows thin [li 
same suthor, speaking of bis cxcursion froin 
Hillah, north-east to th. mound of Al Hymer 





nilic nt tem ke Ecould not hap re Accting ow 
how fathtuily rhe virions prophecin had been 
falhiled which rotate, an the Scriptures tr dn 
utter fall of Habylou, aud the abandonment of 
the plac 

Vis faithfully and b ancifully do the word of 


saya “Now thre was not adrop of water mn amy j prophesy aud ocular detmoustratiom agra, with 


‘of the canals Every spot of ground in sight wan 
totally and ga nvcral tracts appeared the 
common méris of former building — In like 
manner, the decomposing matrials of a Baby 
Joman seructure doom the esrth on which they 


coming 

sual soil was washed array, tt 
ly surface in gy 

‘what w cian soem im the fet ores of the sea 

after the retreating of the tide.” Hence it 1 that 





reference tothe prownt appuurins of Babylon 
But the gre stuess of Babylon sid not depart in 
day and caah ntcp mm the progres of ste des line 
Kab an scompinhment of a predictium Coa 
qucred for the first time, (the particulars of which 
may bx found m the chapter of the kingedant of 
‘Assyria,) tt was Girst reduocd from an rmperial 
toa tributary city 

‘Come down, and sit tn the dust © virgen daughter of 

on 


‘3a on tha ground 
‘Phere 1a no throer © daughter of the Chaldean 
Fer thou shalt no tnore be sallid t.nder abd deleate 
‘Take the millstones, and grind meal * 


Dx Henderson says, that the irlll bore referred te be 








i} 


























uAMt her round about : 
en her hand « 





re upon her, 
fusha bab done do ia hes."—Fer.1 14,18 
‘The temples and palaccs of Hahylon were 
riffed and dextros ed by Xerxes, in hin rage after 
his ignominious retreat from Greece: 


“Aud wlll puna Bol Un Halon, 
‘And f will bring tort out uf his mouth that which he 


lowed op 
‘And the mations aliall not flow together any more nto 


Whecvtore, behold, the dass come, sath the Lard, 
‘That Twili de Judgment upon ber graven images” 
Fn, 32. 
‘That celebrated warrior, Alexander the Great. 
attempted to restore Baby lon to its former glory: 
end he conceived an idea of making it the me- 
sropolia of an universal empire. Rut man is ime 
potent to nave that which his Maker hux doomed 
todestruction, While the rebuilding of the Temple 
of Helur, and the reparation of the embankment 
of the Euphrates were curry ing forwurd, the con 
guerge wt ct off nthe eight of his power, and 
flower of hin age : 
© Take balm for her pain, 
Tf an tw aie may te healed, 
‘We would have healed ‘Babylon, ‘but the: ist Logl Bae nay 
rae 











Diodorns relates, that Seleucia, secording to 
the desis founder, was the chief cause of 
the decline of Habyion as a city, and that it 
Artined it of x great part of ii population 
A Water writer sbi observes, that about 130 
years ne., Humerus, a Parthiun governor, who 
wos noted as surpassing all tyrants in cruelty, 

exercised great eeveritics on the Babylonians 
and baving burued the Forum and souie of the 


pendant rermblig the Seotch peer, and 














loner stone, tbe litter of whilel fe fix 
‘and the Sormer 16 msde to move round upen It by roeans 
Gf abandle. ‘The work Is very laborious, and in the cast 
fompanae” Ho de wren, oot ferme in Low fe 
eum lumen ct 
tance. ployment aa the 
“ Bangath ple that clove the dame atjoin', 
Frelve tals snros the af Ceres grind 
‘Taak’d for the royal board to bell the bran 
Prom the pdf Gouy (the growth and etrength of man! 
‘to the day the labour due, 











fsrkness, O daughter ‘Which shall mate her land desolate, 
ea thou shat Do ore ale, The nay of ingdome.” hoy hal emery, hey shal aot, 
lh I$. | Both man apd beast.” 

According to Herodotns, the Babylonians re- 
polled agaiuet Darios, and the walla were reduced | gyrus Babylon ir dain "Aton C7" 
in belghh « tad all the prates destroyed : mu chiefly pa Ber there, and sought, 
“ Pat yourselves vena, and remodel <n pots — 
FI ye thet as 1, thet tonians, successive kings of Persia pre- 
fer ‘he hath sinned agai Persepolis, and Ecbatens, as the 





weet hen em op a pn 


peat tar of governinent. In like manner, the succes~ 
wors of Alexander made no attempt to carry his 
design of restoring Babylon into effect; and, 
after the division of bis empire, the very Rings 
of Asyria deserted the “golden city,” 
dwelt in Scleucia, All appeared to reiterate te 
words of the prophet: 


™ Forsake her, and let us go erery one into his own 
‘cousnt 


For her juilement reacheth unto heaven, 
Aud is ited up even to the ables ”—Jer. fi. 9. 


Ir was not to Babylon alone thatthe judg 

ments of Heaven were confined. 

on the land, a« well as the doomed erropsias 

and it is pleasing to trace out how beautifully 

the word of prophecy and history harmonize 

in the destruction of Chaldes. Speaking of the 
re to iny waste the country, the 







‘A lamultuous bebe of the Kingdoms of nations gathered 
togeibe? 
‘Tie Lord of hoste snustereh te bout ofthe battie, 
rountty, 


ions of his [ndignation, 
doa, xii. 4,8. 


“For many notions and great kings shall 
serve themselves of them also: and I will recom- 
pense them according to their deeds, and accord 
ing to the works oftheir own hands,” Jer. xxv, 


of Persia; Seleacus, king of Syria; Trajan, Seve-~ 
ros, and alan eer of cof Rome; and Omar, 
the successor of Some of these ma- 
tions were unknown to the Babylonians, and an- 
heard of in the world st the time in which the 


reference to their loca! relation to Chaldes, ma) 
be aid to have come “ from » far country,’ 
ote ee cocnen 
as 
hibiting them as 
Genel Sete wich wrath aad Serve sore, 
‘To lay the land desolate."—ies. ew 


























‘MASTORY OF THE aSSTRIANS AND CRALDEANR. a 
“Tho Persians end Parthians vied with cach | Thatstall fn tre end all npg wor ane 
abo ye- | Fog. th dy of outlet sal be again hr evan 


aad ferceness Beco 
ating and ‘records, 
siating | eT maya tory 


ian’ coo 
qutrors of 
Poswssion of Chaldea was contested bytween 
Anti and Selencux, So were they, alto, 
‘under the proverbially cruel Parthians ; and in 
the wecond century of the Christian era, the 
‘Romans, who came “from a far country.” proved 
themseltgs to be cruel and fleree desolatore of 
Chaldeas.” “Under the reign of Marcus,” says 
Gibbon, “the Roman generals penetrated ax far 
8 Crepiphoa and Seleucia. They were received 
“ hie the Greek colimy ; they attucked, 
aa enemies, the ovat of the Parthian kings ; yet 
ent. The 
sack and conflagration of Sclucia, with the 
massacre of 300,000 of thy inbaditanta, tarnished 
the Hea gery ot the Roman triumph, Seleucia sank 
fatal blow, hut Ctesiphon, mt about 
thingy-three years, bad sufficiently recover d its 
strength to maintain an obstinate siege auinet 
the emperor Severus, Ctesiphon was thrice Des 
sieged, and thrice taken by the predecessar of 
Julien.” ‘This emperor carted on the fearful 
ork of his semors, ‘The fields of Assyria 
were devoted hy him to the calamities of war; 
and the philosopher retaliated on a guultless 
le, those acbs of rapine and cruclty which 
been committed by their haughty taster in 
the Roman vinces. The Persians looker 
from the walls of Cteuphon, and beheld the 
desolation of the adjacent country, ‘The exten- 
sive region that tick between the river ‘Tyr 
and the mountains of Mcdia was filled with 
villages and towns, and the fertile soil, for the 
most part, was io'a state of high cultivanan. 
But, on the approach of the Romans, thy neh 
and smiting prospect vanished. Wherever they 
marebed, the inhuhitants deserted the open vil- 
Anges, and took shelter in the fortified towns 
the cattle were driven away ; the grass and corn 
were consumed by fire; and ae soon we the tlanes 
had subsided which interrupted the march of 
Julian, the vindictive conqueror beheld the 
roclancholy face of a smoking and naked dewrt. 
Perisabor, the second city of the province, re- 
sisted a fierce and desperate assault. But it wus 
vain; a breach having been made in the walls, | 
soldiers rushed impetaously into the town, 
after practising every lawless excess, the 
ras reduced to ben, 2 and the engines which 
the citadel were planted on the ruins 
hhotsen, Ip the end, the Turks, 
¢ Saracens, Koords, and Tsr- 
etuelty, became the 
Chaldeans. Verily, 
































‘when the | Thus the sie 





‘Agatont btn that bepdeth it the archer brad hi bom, 
‘Asa azainat bim that liteth kltuself up ta his brignss 
‘And spare se. 

ye utterly 





bot ber young mens 


it 
Wal inthe lend of tne Chaldeans, 
in her etteets.” 

Fert tna, 
* Waate and uteri destroy aftr them, rath ts ard, 

Aud do arcording (0 ail thet T have commanded thee. 

‘4 sound of tazte ds In the tad, 

of 





‘od they thal are tran Shoup ie 





Jor. 21, 98,89, 
Again, the prophet, in describing the ravages 
in thy land of the Chaldcana, 9a; =a 
© Remove out of tI # onde of Rabat 


Anal ge forth ont of The Int of the Chaldeans, 
Koats before the Sucks, 













‘Atel be an the 
" 


ram the north contry * 
In aeeay ngatnat he, 





Fioa thenee she shall be taken 
‘These artes shal be oof Tuighty expert man; 
n 






Tit nottang ot 
A sword ly upun he 





reesrea: 2d they aha We oe. 
0. 28, 37. 


“+e show that dwellest upon ay 
‘Thine uty rome, au! the menmure of thy eavetour 
tess” Ser We tS 
When Cyrus captured Babylon, be became 
ponserrent af 
©The treawuren of darkness, 
‘Aud tiddew aoches of svetet places "~ faa, xh. 8, 
Bat he dbd not retain them in bin own hands. 
Tustead of heaping ap his wealth axlenly, bin 
teat object was to relive those who made their 
‘ants known to So qreat wan bis liberalsty, 
that Croesus remarked to him, that he would 
make honself poor, though be sight have is 
the Fiehest prince im the world.” After 
Alexander, thet “ mughty robber,” apoiled Waly 
ton: and be, alo, distributed ity wealth to hin 
followers, To every Macedonian horseman he 
presented nix mtinw, shout 10 xt 1K; amd to 
every Macedonian soldier and forvign boreman 
so Mine, ahout 5/,; and to every other man in 
j his army a donation equal to two months’ pay. 
Succemive ages brought successive spolfutor. 
Many nations came from afar, and none returad 
to their own. vain, Jt was the pry of 
the Permans and the Grevks far nearly two cen: 
turws; then of the Parthians from the north, for 
an equal period ; till a great nation, the Row 
mans, came from the disunt parts of the varth, 
to rob the land of its treasures. “A hundred 
thouand ptives,” says Gibbon, “and a rich 
booty, rewarded, the fatigues of the Roman sol- 
diers, when Ctesiphon wal taken, ip the second 
century, by the als of Marcus,” Nor did 
Julian, who, in the foarth century, wea forced to 
raise the siege of Ctrsipbon, go in vain 10 the 
Jand of eign He also: fagintepr| ifs 
ant an apostate, be vert 
ahs truth of the Scriptares which he denied. 


abnadant in 








































distribated 


were destroyed by fire, or thrinwa into 
‘At Wie tithe, also, be rewarded 
army with 


the enemy was afterwards conquered, the 


‘says Gibbou, was such as might Wecspecte trout 


the riches and Iuxury of un orivatal camp : large 
quantities of silver and gold, splemiid arms and 
trappings, and bedx end Lables of precious metal 
fell snto the hnnds of the conquerors, 

‘A mene erophutic illustration of the prediction, 
that “A sword is upon her treasures,” took place 
when the Molinnimedan, Omar, destroyed Cteai- 
phon, ‘Thus city was taken dy assault, and the 
disorderly resistance of the people gave » keener 
edie to the nubeve of the Moslems, who. shouted 
with religious trunsport, ‘Tho is the white 
palace of Chosrurs; thin is the promse of the 
pestle of God.” These naked rubbrs we 
suddenly eonehed Weyoud ullexpectation, Buch 




















chamber reveuled a new treasure, weereted with, 
art, oF oxtentatiously displayed. ‘The gold and 
ilver, the various wardrobes, aid prcenns furn 






ture, nurpawed the estimate of faney or nambers 
‘An ancient historian defines the untubdl ancl rast 
guam, by the fabwlous computation of three 
thourands of thousands of thousands of pu ces 
of gold, One of the apartments af the palace 
wens decorated with a carpet of sith atety 1 
iu length, and us anany ur brvarlth, A patads 
OF ganlen, war deyu ted im the groutul of th 
carpet; the flower, truts, and struls, were 
inmtated by the tigurs of pold cimbronders 
tind the eviowrs of precaniy stanes, while the 
ample square Way enrielied by w sari gated ane 
verdant border, Onuar dhvideil this prsce ate 
hin brethren of Medima, aur] the preture was de= 
stroyed: but such was the value thereat, dat the 
share of Ati aloe was sold Go 2000 disehuns, 
oF nearly TOW. sterheg 



























it Te nad to 
Tas gee 
here are 







treasures. 
“On the west of Hy 





raphy, say 





+ two towns, whieb, in the eyes of the Puiins, 


and all the Nhutes, une retidered sued by the 
memory of (Wo of the ereatest muirtyrs of that 
acct, Theveare Meshud Altand Me-hed Hosein, 
ately Billed with riches, uccuntutaceel by the ce= 
yotion ot the Persiuns, but curnied off by the 
ferocious Walubers to the middle of their 
deserts.” A amore recent proof that the trea- 
sures of Chaliea are antl sought after, is tonnd 
in Captain Minzau’s travels : * Anudst the ruins 
of Ctesiphou,” be says, “the matives often pick 
up coin of gold, silver, and copper, for which 
they always find a rendy sule m Haindud, In- 
deed, some of the wealthy Taths and Arment 
ams, who are collecting for several French and 
German consuls, hire People to go und search for 
coing, medals, and antique gems; aud, [am as- 
sured, they mever retro to their employers 


be <i 

predictions against the fornlity of the lnnd 
‘of Chaldea bave no less been venfied than thee. 
against her treasures and ber cites: 





























among C 
partly reserved for the public service ; the mseleea 





the 
a hundred pwoce of alver, and when 

















MIFTORY OF THE ABSTRIANS AND CHALDEANA. 
Be a er ee 


‘Bebeld, the hiedermoxt of the nations eal be 
A eriarmecat dry Tad and © dort, 
‘off the power from Baby}, 


2 


Lafpt sim wed SPR ar the me sont | 
vest.” 


“The lané shall tremble and varrow, 
rf 

‘Babylon, 

‘he Ind of Babylon « desalation 


Xe 
Wihaut an johabstaat. 
f ‘The Googhter af abyton ls Hike a threshing for, 








It fe ume to threeh ber 
Yet a litle whale, and che time of her harvest shall 
toule, 






clleth, 
Neuer doth auy som uf mn pans thereby.” 
i er. A. 





93, 43, 


The aceonntsof the Babylonian lene fed 
crops of grant two und three hundred fold, com- 
pared with the present aypect of the country, 
| ufford a remarkable proof of the desolation to 
| which it haw been subjected. And ite ancient 

cities, whereare they ? ‘The site of many cannot 
now he discoverd, and thove that can, embrace 
the dust. Even the more modern cites, which 
flourisbee under the empire of the khalifs, are 
Sail in rans.” Desolation prevails over the 
Weeadth and fength of dhe whole country, The 
site of Babylon, ond of all the other towns io 

ius region, ard the level plain itself, are marked 
WF an appearance of utter barreaness and blast, 
1 us uf from the curse of God; which gives an 
vase and mournful corroboration to the demun- 
‘extious of Seripture, 

And let us be assured, that if they were thus 
verihed ty the letter, as to the debolation of proud 
and wiked nations, they will not, be less truly 
marked as to then fallilinent in the care of the 
mnbelirving and sinful rejecter of the offers of 
Ithe gospel of Christ, Such shall assuredly die 

uw his sins; and hawine shghted merey, shall feel 
the rod uf oflended justie 

“Pins, with the progressive decline of Chaldes, 
Bubylon the Great sunk mcto utter rain, so that 
now her habitations ute not to be found; and 
the worm 1s spread over her, When it became 
wholly deserted, however, in not sutisfactority 
dvtcrimmed. Strabo says, that in his time a great 
part oft was a more desert; that the Persians 
| had partially destroyed it ; and that time and the 

neglect of the Macedonians bad neatly com- 

pleted ity destracuon, Pliny, who wrote in the 
reigns of the emperors Vespasian and Titus, dee 
aetiles ity nite ay a devert, und the eity ax “dead.” 
1A tew years after, Paunanms writes: “Of Baby- 
lon, a rater ety thant which the ean did not 
formerly behold, ail that now remains is the 

‘Temple of Belus, and the waRs of tf ci 

Jerome, in the fourth century, informs us, that 

Babylon wes then in rums, and that the walls 

served only for the eneloeure of a park, for the 

ofthe chase: ond that it was used as 
the Persian court 
adore the oniniseience «md omnipo- 
tence of’ the Creator of the universe, He 
muarked the crimes of the inhabitante of Chaldes, 
and long before he struck the blow, foretold by 
his prophets theit destruction; and when the 
“set nme” was come, he called forth his 




























































such 





But whilst thon sdmirest the workings 


armies 
| See ‘chuk! chow samivet ‘woe workings of hs 


Ser, 1 12, 18, 
‘purpose of the Lond shall be performed 
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“ Rock of ages,” or, ia 
takest in Christ, unleas thou believest in 
to save sinners, thou also mast 


ish, 
hetet so the whole tenor of the word of Gud 
profiounces to the world at large, 
Jf And be shall destroy the wnuera thereof out nf it * 
Joa 3.9. 
‘Oh, then, flee from the wrath to come! 
Te has been well observed, that. though Buby 


Yon should be vast ax the whote world, yet bem | 


a wicked world, it shall not go anpunished ; and 
sin brings desolation on the world of the ungodly. 


NINEYTT, 


Like Babylon, the celebrated city of Nmevch 
could boast of very remote anngmty. WI 
founded it dows not appe 
tained. The sacred historian rek 
that land went forth Asshur, and 
evch, and’ the ity Rehoboth and Cah, and 
Resen between Naneve and Calah - the auiue 1s 
agreat city,” Gen. x. 11,12. The marginal real 
ing, however, rans thus, “ Out of that laud he 
{Binrod) went forth into Arssria” ete; aml» 
¢ form of expression in the Hebrew gives equal 
authority tothe marginal as tothe textual real 
opiaions are equally dhvided as to which of the 
semiee 18 to be preferred. But there is me emi 
sideration in favour of the latter, which necmts 
to be more weighty than all the arrumeuts wl- 
duced in favour uf the foriner by the learned, 
There can be no doubt that Assur, or Assyria, 
derived ity pane from Asher, the sou of Sie 
ener it is reasonable toxappore, that he-( Ass 
‘went forth out of that land (Shiour), and bail 
Nineveh. Nothing, inderd. ean be tuory natural 
than to understand the textof Assbur's migration 
and therefore none is 10 likely to have founded 


















' Nineveh ax Asshur himself, except ut be sup- 


pened that Nirared conquered the country of As- 

tia, before Avshur had finmly settled tamee!f 

erin But thes is not probable, for the laud 
‘would then, we may suppme, have beew denvini- | 
nated Nimrodia, from Nimrod, rather than As- 
syria, from Assbur. In the prophecies of Isaiah, 
morvoverpwe read that Asshur founded Babel, 
Tea. xxiii. 13 , but inno part of Scripture is it in- 
timated that 


went into Assyria and built 
Nineveh. 


But whether Nimrod or Asshur founded this 
sity, it does not appear to have been of much 
importance for many centuries afterward. The 
indeed, would lead us to 


Pointed out, 
hat 







ree 
of which 
state of 






long 
broad, and conseq 
curt, ‘Its wails were 100 
Med thet evcrastngly. "As ¢ wae na of| but thr chars could sae ahem ah 


tong, and 
juently forty-eight miles in cid 
'y iat ghvpd 


and ou the wally were 1,500 towers, each 2000 feet 
The reader must not imagine, however, 
thut all thin vast enclosury was built upon, Like 
Babylon, it contaned parks, fields, anil detached 
hous and bautdines, such as may be seen 10 the 
emt xt the prewen da 
‘This representation of the greatness of Ni 
corresponds with the notice given of the 
Veuty in fioly Writ, in the days of the prophet 
Jonah, abot, ¢. 800, tt ix sud to have been 
“an caceeding great city of three days’ journey,” 
Jonah 2520.34; whch most probably nine to 
Jats ctrenat , fur sixtecte mite 1s accomting ta Re 
journey for 
Nineveh, also, is 





























between ther mght hard and their left hand 
j abe much cattle.” Jonah av. t}, Thin statement 
1s generally understood to include young chil- 
dren, whe are usually reckoned to form one-fifth: 
af the entire populanon, which would thereby 
Bite AOK).000 persons as the population of Ni 
Pneseh whieh a by no ment oxtraardiary for n 
town of sure extent. Pliny weugns the nuene 
numbxt for the popnlation af Seleveia, ow the 
dechne of Baby lou nd Lamdon, in 1834, con- 
feud got less th, S00 persons, within a 
carete wath a radues of eight Brith toiles from 
i's cathedral. 
\ te was while the 
state of prosperity 
is commmurstoncal to pr 
atlas starthng message 
Nineveli shall be overthrown 
monarch and the people believed hus word, wud 
warned hy ut, by a general repentanee and hu+ 
muliatzo ed the blow. ‘The king of Ni- 
Ynevel and he jaid 
1 robe frou him, aud coveted. bin with ssc 
and sat in ashe, And he eaured it to be pr 
cfaitncd and published through Ninewh by the 
decrve of the king and ne uoblen, suying, Let 
| neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste eny 
thing: Jet them not feed, nor drink water: bat 
Jet man and besat be covered with auckelnth, and 
mightily unte Ge Jet thems tum every 
sre rin a ed wage an Tow he ice tk 
is in their bands, Who can tell if God will turn 
and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, 
that we petish not ¥ And God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way ; und God. 
repented of the evil, that be had uaid that he 
‘ould do unto them ; and be did it not,” Jonah 
iti 6-10. 
‘How long the inhabitants of Nineveh continued 
repentant is not recorded. It is probable that 
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‘MISTORY OF THE AseYRIAMS AKD CHALDEAKS 





And there ina maltitude of cain, and great wumber 


Ata‘ bam co of th eapmee~ihey tate 
‘upon thelt eorpees."—Kak. fil. 13. 


eaigtaras Seale mys, the ing of Asrrvia, 
elated with bis former Taree a ignorant of 


with | the revolt of the Bactrians, had abandoned bim- 





Id ita doom before its downfall. fee 
Zeph. i, 18—15. But these warnings were un~ 
4 the eon went se anion vith high! 
against Jest of heaven, How great | 
ities were, tnay be in from 1 

jven by Tobit to hix eon ‘Tobiax, me 
is death, and which ix here offered to 
dia belles the seater, ws dleciriting, aa) kite 
torical fact, and not as an inspired record. 

“Go into Media, my son, for { surely believe 
those things which Jonas the prophet spake of 
Nineveh, that it ahall be overthrown; and that 
for w time peace shull rather be in Media. —And 

depart out of Nineveh, because 
th the 
shall surely conte to pass,” Tobit xiv. 4. 8. 

w sword that had deen thus long hovering , 
cover Nineveh, at length fell npoo the devoted: 
city. Tt waa taken by the Medes and Babyloni- 
ant under Arbaces abvat n.c. G46, in conseytence 
of the river demolishing part of the wall, where 
it in said to have been destroyed, Like the ust 
of Babylon, however, the utier ruin of Ninevel 
‘wis the work of ages, aud successive spoliaturs | 
were engaged in itndemolition, And here, aguin, 
it may be profitable to trace how beuatifulty the 

ions concerning Ninewh harmonize with 


their i 























ical and the testiuiony of travellers, 
‘The prophet says, 
© Mut with an orerrunaing 
Heel wake an utter end of the place thereof, 
Ad darkeas shall pareve Nas. 
‘aa amis afte here bale 
MC Nineveh We feta likes post of water 


Kah. 4.6.8, 

Diodorns Sicales relates, that the kung of As- 
aytia, after the discométure of bi army,c confided | 
in an ancient propheey, * that Nineveh should 
never be taken until the river beeame its evemy:* 
Dut that after the allied revolterx had besieged 
the city for two years without effect, there 
curred a prodigious inundation of the Tigris, 
which inundated part of the city, and threw 
down the wall fur the space of twenty furlongs 
The king then beads deeming the 











accomplished, deepaired of safety, sal erected 
sn lumense funers ple on whi ae heaped 
‘wealth, which with Kimolf, hie howebold, and 


palace, were consumed. 
‘The prophet says, 
“4 For while they be foiden together aa thorns, 
pd hy oe date ae Gramre 
adcoe i ek, 4. 10. 
“$00 to the a 


bloods 
it ls ful of Hes and Soaserr sere cot 
‘The anlen of & tt hip, aad the mouse af 


is, 

And ott aru, sada ne cuariots. 

tote prancing heen, sn ft Jumping chains 
ittenng Moar: 


let Jonas phe 





self to inaction, had appointed a time of festivity, 
se| and supplied his toldiers with abundance of wine; 
and that the general of the enemy, apprised by 
| deserters of their negligence and ‘drunkeoness, 
attacked the Assynan army, while the whole of 
them were fearlessly giving way to indulgence, 
destroyed great part of them, and drove the rest 
into the eity. 
"The prophet says, 
“Take ye silver 
eerie ry Sm 
‘Out ot all the plemsant furpiture."—Neh. 


The historian affirms that many talents of 
guld and silver, collected from the ashes of the 
faneral pile and the rubbinh of the burned palaco 
of the Avyriam “king, were carried to Eebu- 








1 "Thee prophet says, 





“ ‘There shal the fire devour thee."-—Nab. ML. 1. 


+ And as Diodorus relates, partly by water, 


pany by fire, it was destroyed. 

An rezards the predictions which refer to the 
utter desolation of Nineveh, how swfully have 
they been fulfilled ! 

| ‘The prophet says, 
“He will make an utter end of the piace thertot, 
du ye ine against the Lord { 
utter cud 
Althetion sball net ree up the second te ~ 


‘ 








“She i empty, and void, and waste, ny hte 
“* And he will stretch out his hand agaluet the mouth, 
‘And destroy Abs} 
‘Anil will make 


nna: 
inet eh a desolation, 
wilderness, 





1 

Boch the cormorant and the bit ern ehall lodge n the 
‘upper lintels oft; 

‘Theie soice shall vinig in the winds 
‘Desolation shall be in tbe threehold 
Por he ahall uncover the cedar work. 

| ‘Trin tothe relay ety chat Gmelt aslenty, 
‘That vald tm ber heart, 1 am, and there 











beudle me 
Mow 1e she become a evolatio 
A place for beaste to Ihe down wn!"—-Zeph, It, 13-14. 


In the second century, Lucian, a untive of a 
* city on the dents of the Euphrates, testified ~ 
uo vestige of Nineveh was thea remaining, and 
MD. that Seee ee ee en cae 
According to faray, anc general testi- 
woay of Oriental tradiion, most modern writers. 
uppose Nineveh to have been situated on the 
Teh or east bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, 
and partly on the site of the modern village of 
‘Nunis, of Nebbe Yunus, which contains about 
300 houses. 
‘The utter ruin of Nineveh was expremed by 
the prophet Nahum, under this emphatic figure + 
ake Wir nasy the ease 
‘Thea bet muitipiied thy mefchants above the stars of 
os 


‘The cankarwerm spetieth and feeth sway. 
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‘MESTORY OF THE aSeYatane AND CEALDRANE, 





» 
from some excavations, of etones and earth, the 
larter predomineting sutSricuily te edit of the 
vated by the iobanicants of 
n 

a 





‘summit 
vill 





bern 
of Koyoujuk, which ix bailt on it 










‘The extent of the desolation here denounced | 00% was by 
wilt be better wodersiood if the figure is ex- Mosul. This gare 178 feet for the greateet 
ained. 1s is supposed, that by the “great grass WiRht 1.880 feet for the length of the summit 
Cent" here mentioned, are to be understucd we and 1,147 for ita breadth, N. and 8 
Tocusts before they are in & conilition for Aight the north face of the bound- 
‘and, certainly, the insect in this state of its ex- ' 2'F- ¥48 dug. a short time ago, an immense 
imence contd not fail to have been matter of sad‘ Mork of stone, on which were sealpturvd the 
Uaperence to the Hebrews. The description, | Aeeres of mien and animals, So remarkable was 
faded, a perfectly analogous to the habrte of | Ms fragment of antiquity, that even, Turkish 
thesesdevouring insceta ‘I'he female lays her | Patty wax roused, and the pastin, and mort of 
eggs in the autumn, amounting, some say, to 200 | the pemncipal people in Mosul, came out to see 
‘oF 300, and she makes choice of a light earth, i. (ne of the spectators particulurly recollected, 
under the shelter of a bush or hedge, wherein to 1 Son the sculptures of this stone, the figure of 
deposit them. Tn much a situation, they are de- +3 Man on horseback, with a tong lance in bie 
fended. from’ the winter's blast, ‘and having | hurd, followed by a great many others on fou, 
evcaped the rigour of the cold, they ure hatched | The stove was afterwards cut into small pieces, 
early in the season by the heat of the sun, at fF repairing the buildings of Motul, sod thie 
high Gime the hedges aod the Fdges swarm j8°simable specimen of the arte und manors of 
with them. ‘Their ravages begin hefore they tbe eathunt uges recoverubly Tat, To this day, 
can fly, consuming, even in their larva state, the | St2e# of the largest dimensions, which clearly 
Touts of herbage which spread around 1 [ attest their high antiqnity, ate found in or near 
When they leave their native hedges, they muech | Hie fot of the mound.” A f 
along, as It were, in battalions, devouritig every |. Thus the reader will perceive, that Nineveb 
Teaf and bud as they ii, at engi, whea | # left without any monuments of royalty, and 
the sun has waxed fabout the nuddie of | *ithout any tokems of its splendour or ite wealth; 
June, their wings are devefoped, und they flee | Mat their place 1 not known where they were ; 
faway, to inlet On other places that utter desola- | that iti indeed, a devotation, * empty, aod Void, 
tion to which they reduced the plice of their | 2d waste.” and on utter ruiti, according to the 
ith, Divine predictions: 

This figure, therefore, implies that the desnia- |, 
tion of Nineveh should be 20 complete, that itm | “zit ptils are gone: Ker palates are dust: 
site would in future ages be uncertain or tin- | Like nhndows have Ure inyghty prcned anay? 
‘known; and that every vestige of the of Whenee, ad how came Ge rut? By the hand 
its monarchs, of the greatness of its nobles, and | OF te om were i 
the wealth of ite merchants, would whuily dis- 














































m7 
appear. By hus own furious prnaone was u'et-ruled 
ne supposed remains of ancient Ninerch | With wide hiv undrrainndng was amie dark, 
have been examined and illustrated by Rich, m | Anat oe erate 
his “Second Memoir of the Ruins of Babylon.” | Ofmen he i 












ea go tw kin 
He says: * Opponite Mosul is an enclosurr of a | Br Iw example, that the tyrannou 
rectangular form, corresponding with the car- And fron rod breaks down at length the he 
dinal points of the compass, the eastern and hat te sire ee 
western sides being the longest, the latter fucing 
the river. The area, which is now cultivated, | And hatred af onprewl 
and offers no vestiges of building, is tou small to | frs,"upeigee Clough 
have contained a place larger than Mosul, but it 
may be supposed to answer to the palace of Nine- | Su let 
veh, ‘The ‘Thich may be traced all | evi the grower plenures of the seve, 
roand, now Jooks like an embankment of earth | Gryamli Rare ufconaneat, nat the pomp 


















white, unrren 
, fa the end, 








Do happiness and lasting. 
‘Thot vutve unt» man's 
‘Ha strength, ane true 





Brongs miner yet, 
‘And weakness and 
Bo if the mations Jearn, then not in ¥ain 
‘The mighty one bath been, wid ia no more*™ 
Arugeerout, 


RESEX, 


x oan S12) wi more tan oninary pee 
text (Gen. x 12) with more 

{eg 1) wih ery es oer Em 
ft stood. Most writers agree in stating that it 





























WUSTORY OF THE ASSYRIANS AND CHALDEGEE. 





caLan, 


best authorities concur in placiog Catsh 

the Grest Zab, before it enters the Tigris. 
rom this city, the country on the north-east of 
the Tigris, and south of the Gordan mountains 
‘of Armenia, was called Callachene, or Calacme, 
It wan one of thowe cilws founded hy Assbur, 3s 
recorded Gen. x. 11, but it has long siace pe- 
inked from off the eurth,  Bochurt conceives 
that thin n the same cxty with Halak, where the 
King of Awyria placed the cuptive Israelites, 
2 Kings xvii. 6. 


oa 


RERUMOTE, 


‘The site of Rehoboth hee hen fixed at many 
ini of Auyris, Thus some place it below 

oeveh, athers below Culuh, and others fa it 
‘om the wertern hunky of the ‘Tyeris, apposite: 
Rewn, By sotne, agai, et ix considered to be 
the Oroba of Pliny, while others translate it to: 
signify the stroma of Nineveh, In the English 
tromlation, it as apokun of us one of the cities 
Quilt by Anbur. Sew Gen. x. 1. 











recat, 


The rabhnns say, that Erveh, mentioned Gen. 
x. Has ane of Une cites hurt by Namrod, 
the sume ws Ur, the weit af the natesity of Alma 
foam, weed the dewth of Haran, and wl 
‘the present day denomunated by the Sy 
Usha, und by the Araby Criat, or Ortah, 
But thie as an unrewmonable distance from Rabie 
an the Vienity of which it way eTveted ; 
‘would, fikewin, give ton great an extent to the 
Aingdow of Nunrod. [tis generally ele ved te 
have been w enty of Chakiea, trom wlenee the 

resent mune of rah is derived, Heroxlotus, 
Proleniy, asd Anumumis Mellis, mettion 
cities, the mames of winch are evidently also 
formed from Erect, ‘There was a city distin- 
gaiebed a» And-Eneh, m Susana, mar sutue 
Bery vod bitquiueus pools: and thety wus 
another, denomunuted Ard-Lrvch, on the La- 
pirates Yetow Habylou. This tater ety, per 

pe, cccupled the site uf the ongual Envel. 





























acca, 


This city is comsidyred by the most able 
grapes 19 be the Satace ofthe Greeks, and the 
Abkerkoof of the present tune ; both of wh.ck 
mates Tetain some elements of its gaciemt deno- 
mination, It is situated about mine miles west 
of the Tigris, at the place where that river makes 
ite nearest appr to the Euphrates, The 
‘opinion that this was the site of the original 
Avcad, in founded, not oaly upon the cireun- 
tances of ita situation and name bemg fervar- 
able to its adentity, but aleo, because there isa 
remarkable monument there whit Arabs, 


‘Tigris, between | to this day, call Te 
| ins 





‘Nesvoud 1 und the Turks, 
: both which ns . 


the strnctare in ems # = mass of rubbish, 
formed by the decay of the superstructure. 
different asc we aadoel bricks, of which it 
ts composed, may be truced very distinetly in 
the wwer ibelf, Thee bricks are cemented 
together by lume or hutuiaen, and are divided 
into courses, varsing from fifteen to twenty feet 
io beight, and separated by Jayers of reeds, such 
as grow in the marshy parte of the country. 
‘These reeds are ina state of wonderful preserva. 
tion, It ty supposed, fren the solidity and Taftie 
tess of the pile, as well us the diffeulty of dis- 
covering any other use for tt, that it was one of 
theone towers which were comscersted by the 
anewnt heathen (o the worship of the heavenly 
horlies, anil which served at once as temples and 
otmervatoris Pues of this nature have been 
found in all the prumiive eites of this region: 
the ‘Tel Nemrond, th retore, sufficiently indicates: 
the vite of a primitive town 5 and, 
it may have beem Acad, 
CALNE, 

Roth ancient and modern, Ex and 
ental authorities, conenr mn fixing, of 
city at what was the great ety of Ctesiphon, 
upan the eastern bank of the river ‘Tigris, about 
eughteen miles below Bagdad, On the opposite 
side aff the river stood Selenvia, whieh was built 
hy the Grevks for the expres purpose of drain- 
any Baly lou of ts inhslutants, and which was 
made the capstat of ther empire, east of the 
Euphrates. {ter the lapw af ‘several ages, 
Ctesiphon, which appears to have been in exist- 
ence ay a sill town, (which small towa was. 
ancient Calned, built by’ Nimrod.) began to. ate 
Sane un importance ay i rival ta Seleucia, in the 
hands of the Purthiang thowe inveterote and 
fierce foes of the Grechn, 











Orie 
this 











surTace, 
‘There is a dnenity of opinion anthors 
cancernrog the mtuatina of thm exty. By Pole 
tuy aud Plmy at as placed at a great distance 
trom the Tigrts ; but Xenophon, who traversed 
whole country, and had himself been at Sit- 
tace, says that it stood only about a mule and & 
half from that ver. In €he do§s of this his- 
torian, xt wae a large and populous eity, 








APPOLLONIA. 
This city is placed 
rivers Gorgus and Sul 
Polybins and Stephanus, who reckon it the 
twenticth town between Babylon and Saaa, 


ARTE, 

According to Strabo, this cit anciently 
of grest note and stood aboot ty miles east of 
Seleucia It is noticed by Tacitus, Isidore, 
Charucenus, Stephanss, Pliny, Ptolemy, and. 
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contequenty, 





by Prolemy between the 
la. Ht is mentioned 





| 
| 
| 









‘ther Oriental geographera. By Isidore 
Qiooed on the er Silla Bots thin city 
‘Apollonia were, without doult, es their 
indicate, of Greek ongin. 

ageti.. 


i ity_of Arbela (cow Arbil, or Fsbil, 2 
miserable village, sccording to Niebuhr's obset¥. 
ations) stood on the ordinary route from 
dad to Mosul, in 36 11’, According to Rennell, 
ie was forty-six miles from Mosal. It was situs 
tied between the Lewer und the Greater Zah, 

in atully and fertte dis- 

trict, The city wae once In pomsesiun of an 
hereditary race of Mohaminedan princes, whose 
dominion extended to Tabreez, in Azerttn 
and at was then (about the fiftyenth ectury of 
the Cbrstian era) a large city, defended 
enetle, situated ou a hull ofa comeat shape 

Part of the proent town, which comists ot 

wretebed houses, built of sun-dried bricks, 1 0 

this hill, and part around The castle bas 




















almost dooppeared. "There are ne antiytnties at 
Erbil, but there is» 











by aaltan Macuffee. ‘ly marrel te alton ly 
built of burted bricks and mortar, und has 1% 

entrances fucung une another, cari leadarg to a 
flycht of steps, hy which tRo persons may asec sul 
the tower withoot secnye ote another tll they 
Ticet on the smMUst, 

‘The ony of Arbela ry faninns in history. tor 
having given name to the last erat battle, In 
turen Alexandr and Deru, me 4 
battle was fought at a spot cuticd Gans 
now Kaninehy, a bittle puter, about hi y 
miles W. by N, from Arbela, accoramg to 
Duhr: hut, according to Atiian, atout saxty 
amily T. of Gaugamela, om a stucam cath te 
Chaser, the Bumades, or Hawa tas of Vir 
Atter the battle, Alexander, ar preset of Dar 
cronaed the Greater Zab, anil attrveet at Aria! 
from which circusmatunce it obtamel ity c- 
lebnity, 

Besides the cities emumerated 1 the pave 



















pages os erinting anerettly am Axsyrig.cte. thr 
were others, a» Charrucharta, Tlictura, Arr 
‘Marde, Bessara, Opis, ete.; but aothing is hnow 





concerning them beyond ther names At a 
later date, when the country was swrder the do- 
amnion of foreym rulers, other cities, also, are 
mentioned by geographers and Iustoriang, 
Cremphon, Selevers, cte.; and these ano, for the 
most part, are pused away. 

“90 aink thy monugenta of anctent might, 
1 ESTATE IMB fads fed ape uvure ed thr Sut, 
Wer empires brighten, baze, and fate anes, 
‘And trophie -fanes, and adaingnune deames, 
‘That threaten an eternity, depart” 
BR, Moxreum: 
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CHAPTER IL. 

HISTORY OF THE POLITY OF THE ASSYRIANS. 
‘THE GOVERNMENT. 


government of the kings 
and Balylon is, that it waa haughty 








the throne. end none mi 
them, Thus. after Shadrach, 3k 
Abcinego hed beea delivered frum the barni 
fiery furnace, by the merciful interposition of 
Divine Providence, Nebachadueraas, wtonished 
at the event, exclaimed, “Therefore f make a 
decree, ‘That every people, nation, and language, 
which speak any thing amiss ageinst the God of 

» Meskach, and Abednego, shall be ent 

ir house shall be made a 
dunglull: became there 1m 20 otter God that 
can deliver after this sor,” Dun. ji, 29. And 












when the same mowarch, troubled by a drew, 
wh 





h had escaped hie memory, songht of hin 
pen for u revelation and ah interpretation 
took, beeause try conkd not reaolye il, he 
ed his abnolute Power over his nubject, by 
rsupe a deetve, that all the wise met Of Haby= 
fon shold be alan: © And the deere went 
forth that the wre tue shoald be alain 
they sonzht Damel und his fellows to he sla 
Doni. Thos despatiom wow the watund 
result of amptous arrogance, ‘The maounrchy of 
chunk Babyhm affectad even Divine 
Oar ats wall ee secur in their history g aud xb 
all the matinee sud the ude of 
the tations they vasquisbol, Hath any of 
the golly of Ue nanons.” sad Renmacherth, by 
the les af the saunting Ralsbakeh, * delivered 
at all Tis Jama aut of the baud of the hing of 
Assyria Whore are the gods of Hnnath, aad 
of Arpalé where are the poly of Sephurvain, 
Hoa amt feabe have they delvered Samaria 
of mine hinds Who ane they amung alt 
the ods of the countries, that have delivered 
heer country amt of mune hand, that the Lord 
abbycr dirusahm out of mine bund?" 
34. Rutertarning sich arrogant 
trv no womler that they lorded 
amd the nations » tow 
it conquers ‘Their finpions wrragunce 
not sven stop here. Sometimes they requbred, 
ven shonld be warshipped: 
mvelses, Speaking of Moloferne, the 
ret of the book of Judith says, Ver he did 


































































down ther fron and cot down thrit 
groves for he had id to destroy all th 
Hat all nation ntowld worship 





Nabuchodonowr only, and thot all tongues und 
tetbes shonld call apon bine ay god.” fudith ai. 8, 

‘The moparchs of Nineveh and Habs lon wom 
times even presumed to puss sentence upan thi 
whole world, Of the samme wouurch it ty sad 








Su he culled unto him all hin officers, and all 
his nobles, and commonicated with them hia 
secret counsel, and concluded the aftheting of 
the whole arth out of hix own mouth, Then they 
deereet to destroy ail flesh, that did wot obey the 
‘commandment of hi 
ended his counsel, Nubuchodonosor king uf the 
Assyrians called ‘Holofernes the chief eayiaa 
of his anny, which was next unto him, and said 
‘noto him, ‘Thus saith the great king, the lord of 
the whole carth, Bebold, thou shalt go forth 
from my ce, and take with thee men that 
trust in ther own strength, of footmen a hun- 
dred and tweoty thousand; and the aumber of 














jouth. And when he had * 








hommes with thelr 
thon shalt go all 
me my 
Ghee dal desan? sous aces 
fer se earth snd soter* 
‘my wrath agsinet thew, 
thor of the earth with the 
and 1 will give them for s 
that their cain aball their a 
and the river shall be filled r 
it overfow: and 1 will 

parta of all the earth. Thon therefore 
halt po forth, and take beforehand for me al) 
‘their comnts: and if they will yield themaelves 
tusto thee, thou shalt reverve them for me till 
the day of their ponishment But concerning 
thera that rebel, let not thine eye. spare thei: 


‘but pat them to the slaughter, and spoil chem 
wherevorver thou goret, For as I five, and hy 
the power of my kingdom, whatorver 1 have 
en, that will Ldo by mine hand. And whe 
eed that thou tranazrea none of the com: 
mandments of thy lori, bat acconipirsh them 


es 


to do them,” Judith it 2— 
the happiness o miwery 
thete arrogant monarchs wholly depended on 
their arbitrary will and plessnre. ‘The only 
doctrive in politice promulgated hy them wun, 
passive obedience and non-resistunce. 
Fight to rule ax they pleued, and ss their pas- 
sions dictated, wae comstunily ineuteated and 
universally believed. Iris no matter of astonish 
ment, therefore, that these monarchs, invested 
with wach extraordinary powers, should reynire 
Proportionste homage, and awume correspondent 
Titles, No wubject could appronch ther pre- 
tence but by humble prostrations, and none 
durst address them, (no, not even their own off- 
towing.) by any ether tite than that of Jord 
king, ond king of kings. Thun, Rabsha- 
chy in adrewing the 
il 

















exengers of Hezckiah, 
called Sennacherib the © great king, the king of 
Anayria,” Ina, xxxvied. And Daniel, speaking 
to Rebuchadneszar, called him king of kings, 
Dan. fi, 87, In tater ages the Parthian sovervigns 
erred 10, themeeles the same. titer Valo; 
‘geees, in writing to the emperor Vespasian, wed 
the following ropenerpton cee king of 
Kings, to the emperor Flavius Vespusian;” aud 
he was answered in his own style: thus, “ Fla- 
vius Verpasion to Arsaces, king of kings.” 
Phrahates ut, before thix, had rent ambamwiors: 
to Pompey, to expoctulate with him, for omitti 

in bia fetter to bir the title of “king of kings’ 
None durst appear ia their presence, without 
prostrating themselves on the ground. Noy, 
more, they were obliged, wt what dustance soever 








And this was not oaly exacted of their ow 
subjects and vamals, bat also of forcign mini 


hanged to of thowe who soaght admit 
tance to the King, whether they were willing 
to pay him that homsge. If’ they 

they were informed, that the king’ cary were 


‘© This was after the wanner of the kings of Persia; 


8 


Py 


to whom, according te Herodotus, enrih and water were. 
Sant foe given, ta ucknewiedge that they were lords of 





fully, aa { have commanded thee, and defer not Fj 





the king appeared, to pay him that adoration, | 





ministers 
and ambaseadore; the captain of the guard being | the 


gravest noblest 
: im the empire. The first of these 


‘ marriage; the second took cognizance 
cand the thard, 


1 powers of the king of Axtyria were divided into 

| prince, governors, eaptainn, judges, trrastirers, 
counsellors, sheriffs, and rulers of provinces, 

1 Dan. isi. 2,3. So that, it would appear, nothing 
Mas wunting to prewrve peace and good onder 

«in the empire; and that the civil and military 
‘economy vas wider severe regulations. 








these officers appears to have been * the captain 
of the guard,” whe bad the execution of all his 
macter’s arbitrary and sanguinary commands, 


‘Their | This appears evident from Dan. si, 14, 15, where- 


in it us related that Arioch, the captain of the 
king's ard. wax commisuoned to slay ail the 
‘ine men of Babylon. Whenever an officer of 
this rank, among the Egyptians or Babylonian, 
ix mentioned in Seropture, he is ealled Sar, or 
Rabhattabbachim, uterally, * chief of the slaugh- 
termen;” the word beng applied to the 
slaughtorer of beasts; and, hence, it is equivalent 
to “ chief of the exeeutioners;” the body guard, 
under the direction of their chief, being, In the 
east, charged with the execution of espital pun- 
ishmenta und. the commander. bimeelf aten 
PUtting the niore distinguished offenders to death 
H with is own hand. RG as 
second in authority in the king's 
1 tad charge of the edeotion and subeitebee of 
the youth of the And the king spake 
tunte Avhpenas. the moster of bis canueha that 
he should bring certain of the children of Israel, 
and of the king's seed, and of the princes; 
‘children in whom was no blemish, but well- 
round, and skilfal in all wisdom, and coon 
in knowledge, and ing” sei 






















In their own boasebold, the monarchs of As. || 
of the subjects of , syria had officers high in rank. The chief of 

















By the etinne, pomp, and number of servanie 
m h accompany persons of quality in their 


1” The whole of the account given of the arrange- 
fs together with the 


Meshach, and Abednego ultimately attained, in 
‘not only instructive as to the usages of the Chale 
dean court, but may be illustrated by the custome 
‘of Turkey, before the alterations maie ity the pm 
sent ceniury. The pages and officer of the 
court, as well as the greater part of the public 
functionaries and governors of provinces, were 
otiginally youths taken captive in war, or bought 
"or atolen in times of prace. The fimest and mont 
+ ble of these were neat to the palace. and, tf ac 

cepted, were placed under the churge of the chief 
of the white euouchs. Those that were accepted, 
‘were brought up in the religion af their masters: 
and there were schools in the palace, in which 
they revived sach compte intrctn Turk 
ish’learning and acienee, as few others could ab- 
win, Among the accomphahmnts, grat poing 
Were taken to teach them to speak the Turkish 
language with the greatest purty, ‘The y 
were well clothed, but their diet was teinpe 
They slept in large chambers, where there mere 
rows of beds, Every one alept separately and 
between every third or fourth bed hay a white 
eunuch, whose duty it was to kexp a watehiful eye 
‘upon the conduct of thowe near him, aud report 
itto his auperior, When any of them arriveil at 
& proper age, they were instructed in nulitary 
exerciser, and great pains were then to reuder 
them active, robust, and bruve. Every ane, alo, 
‘was taught some mechanical or liberal art, that 
they might have a resource in tie of advermity. 
When their edueation was completed, thowe who 
had duplayed the greatest capacity ‘and valour 
‘were employed about the person of the Ling, 
the rest given to the service of the treasury, and 
the other offices of the establishment to which 






































and | shall be clothed with searlet, ant 


Province of Babylon, and chief of the governors 
‘over all the wise men of Habylnn. Then Daniel 
requested of the hing, and he set Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, aver the affairn of the pro 
‘vinee of Babylon; but Daniel sat in the gate of 
the king,” Dun. ii, 48, 48, The object for which 
this officer “sat in the gate,” as it ts called, was 
to hear complaints, and to pase judgments: and, 
therefore, he may be said to have been the repre- 
sentative of the king. 

Besides these officera, there seems to have been 
2 master uf the at court, whose busi- 
ress it was to satiny the ng pen 80y subject 
he might reqaire to kaw with regard to futunty 
and prognostications. ‘To thin post, also, Duniel 
wan enalted, See Van. iv. 9, 

Tt has heen before recorded, that none wes 
allowed the honour of serving in the monarch’s 
presence who wan not rvmarkable for comeligent 
of penon and excelleney of parte, Aw might be 
‘expected, this rule extended to their wives and 
concubmen, OF thew Iaiter there appears to have 
been w great number, ay there afterwards wax 
the Penuun court; for it ie suid of the impious 
Beishaxgar, that he brought * the golden and 
silver vewels whieh his father Nebuchadnexsar 
od takert aut wf the temple which war in Jeru- 
salem; thut the hing, and his princes, hin wives, 
and his conculunes, might drink therein,” Dan, 
ved 

From thin Jatter quotation, it would appear, 
that though the monarchs of this mighty empire 
considered the whole world ax created: Shr their 
tse and service, they neverthelen. mingled with 
their subjects ith banqueting and revelling, more 
especially sith the lords and chief men in their 
dusniment, ‘The ennmou style of addressing thet 
teas," king, live for ever,” Wan. ii 45 ¥. 10: 
and’ thow who jained their favour were clothed 
am purple or scarlet, odurned with claina of guid 
about their necks, and invested with wome govern 
ment, ‘Thaw the guilty [elshazzar, smitten with 
fear of the handwriting upon the wall, amerted 
to the wine men, while Yt hin ves were wmiting 
one against another: * Whosorver sball reed this 
writing, aud show me the interpretation thereof, 
have a chain of 
gold about hia neck, and shall be the third ruler 
in the kingdom,” Dun. v. 7. 

‘The exhortation of the paalmint is peculiarly 
suitable to the citeumstances we here relate: 





































“ Pur not your trust bn princes, 
Nor in the sun of man, in wham there ts a0 help, 
Hos breath goeth forsh, he returneth to hie extth 
In that very day bis thoughts perisb."~Pss. cxivi. 3, ¢. 


Even the mighty tyrants of Babylon and Nine- 
veh stooped to the stroke of the mightier tyrant, 
Death! and though they exalted ves a 
goda on earth, in the common course of nature, 
or by the hand of violence, they were eventually 
proved to be mortals! iis ie’ Linge Aes 
According to Arriaa, wl the kings 
syria died, they were buried in the Leeslon 
aries; and Aiurworth, im writing of these 
plaina, which the Enphrates expedition explored, 
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stains the great mounds af Mizi- 
ffrin, Jerrab Supli, Nimalah, and 
minor importaace, situated be- 
sore massive, | v: and extended ruins 

to Zibliyab, in the nortb, und to 
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Pipher, and (rok. or Exech, ou the 
sone of these monumental mounds, 
Prasee and Ross found glared earthen 
till more corroborative of the desctip- 
6 of Arrian, who eays, 


Ee 


monuments. or 

re said to be 

the present 

heik, oF holy man, are 

dst wildernens of 
water and of aquatic vegetation. 

Here, then, iw the em of human greatness: 

| Phe mighty of the carth, alike with “the mean 

man," are brought low, aud mingle with the dust: 
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the 
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rmg.? wither ast 
‘Whare hast how hid thy many-sp. 
Anul the majetile menace of 
Felt from afar? | Piiaut anil pow 





c of Inttle cougues, 
trowd, 


Sina entry 
ferme gl 





in they are 
urely there's not a dunge 
va 












Bui 
Aerie bat bor, ttt ovate "Dean, 
Who ceutd look uyoa the tombe ofthe ings of 
Assyria, buried in the solitude of these marshes, 
aud thiest for human greatness? Rather, they 
‘would teach the beholder ite vanity, and cause 
Yum to exclaim with the psalmint : 





“Teena be many that any, Whos it ahow us any good? 
Lord, Lik thaw up thy Nght vf thy countenunes 


“Darn weay mine eyes from beholding eantty: 
‘nd quicken thou seta ty way Poe, xix. 37. 









awe, 
‘The laws of the Acsyrians and Rabylonisas, 
may be inferred from the preceding article, 

‘vague, and entirely dependent on the ca- 


were 
ptioe or pleasare of their monarchs, A 
fo Herodotas however, there wan oe law, whick 
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{ful were pat up first, and the highest bi : 
came the porchaser. When ali who had charms 
‘were disposed of, the woney that was raised by 
this sale was applied in behalf of some of those 
to whom nature had not been #o lavish of herex- | 
terior gifts. These were offered to such as would, 
take the least woney with them; and the poor, 
‘who valued money more than y, were as | 
eager in underbidding cach other, #6 the rich ! 
were in overbidding for the beautiful. The result * 
of this was, that their females were wll disposed 
of in marriage: the poor, howerer, were obli 

to give sccurity that they would take those they 
had chosen, before they received the sam they ; 
agreed to take with them. 

‘Concerning inany other cnstoms, and even 
Jaws, aos recorded hy Herodotus and Strabo, we 
forbear to sprak, realling to memory the senti- 
anenth of the upostic with reference to the works 
of darkness committed by the heathen world: 
© For it ix x shame even to speak of these things 
which are done of them in secret,” Ephes. ¥. 12. 
‘Those which we bave recorded. as done apealy, 
are safficient to make the Christian blush for the 
honoar of humanity, and to call forth the deepest 
gratitude of Christi parents and their children, 
for their privileges; which, however, ate attended 
‘with corresponding duties und responsibilities But 
itis to be feared, that many professing Christian 
parents neglect their duty i this partcalar. Tuo 
many sacrifice tbe happiness of their offspring at 
the shrine of the god of this world, Mammon! 
As old writer, looking af this evil in a worldly 
point of view, and aiming « blow at its root, says, ‘1 
"There be two towns in the band of Liege, | 
Boving and inant, the inhabitants whereof bear 
‘an almost incredible hatred one to another; and 
Jet their children, notwithstanding, usaelly marry‘ 
togetlier: and the reason is, beomuse there is none 
‘other good town of wealthy place near them. 
‘Thus parents, for litte pelf, often marty their 
‘children to those whose parents they hate; and 
‘thus, euion betwixt familics is not made, but the 
breach rather widened the more.” To borrow & 
figure from the same writer, grace and goodness 
should be the principal loadstone in the affections 
of thove who waite in holy matrimony; for love 

















which bath ends will bave an end; wi 

which is founded on true virtue, will always con- 
tinue, That is a wise injunction of the apostle, 
“Me ye not unequally yoked fhgether with 
unbelievers,” 2 Cor. vi. 14, Neither gold nor 
honours should tempt the Chri parent to 
endanger the everlasting welfare of the souls of 
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oad tiguroes, in ou to the pre: Vexchange with ite neighboura In dnb, vik 21, 
eat por fuky % is ‘ofthem a ~ gvolll Pere farment" or. eet 
y historian be gathered fa antl of Shiner” of which Bublow wn, 
from the prophecies bg, * ia after ages, the femoas and dominant capital, 





toraing the offender's house , is mentioned, which indicates that this district 
ii, and burving in = fiery farnace, hed early acquired the reputation for ita manu 


it 


were sentences ordered kings of Babylon; factured robes, for which its capital was farucus 
‘and henee it aay be in hat theee ‘were among the antients. "That the Baby laiana had 
the asaa! modes of ponishment See Dan. j10; shipping of their own may be inferred from 
55 Hh 10, j the fact, thatthe prophet denemiaate ther eny 


a = city of waters:” and the deseripvon of the 
: ‘fall of Babylon, in the took of Revelation, 
known concerning the military force under which figure the mystical Rabylon, Rome, 
of Assyria, except that it was very 1. reprmented, proves at once the mighty richer 
fhus, when Sennacherib invaded Jeru- of thie city ax un emporium, that the Raby loni- 
it ia recorded that the angel of the Lord © commerce, and that they 
in the Assyrian camp “a hundred and : The merchants of the 
 scote and five thousand” men, Ina. <v vi. p and mourn over het; for no 
36. That they were noted for their power in man Tuyoth ther merchandise any mere: the 
horses and chariots is plain, from Ina.0. 26—25. mmerchandie of gold, and siher, and 
where the prophet predicts the eweeutioners of stones, and of pearl, and. fine linen, a 
God's jadgments upon bis peuple im these em1- | and silk, vt all thy ene 
phatic ‘words: all manner vessels of nd af] man 
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Ant he wt signin iy Latins om i 
Anwisieaue ikem eomecndcnecien {and marie, and enna and 
& thes shall rome with speed en it Jy V beasts, amd stoop, a ‘anit 
F Ball eweery et rors = hem is aint souls af me wetehants of 
br are ep ree ee thes things, which were made rieh by her, shail 
Efe train otal pana rl eh Sani afar of for the tear af her torment, weeps 

oar atts te shah toy ant warhng, ated saying, Alay, alas, dine 
dame em count ke fo yroat city, that was clothed in fne linen, ard 
‘Thee Rests boats shall be rountid Jwuarpls, ani scarlet, and docked with gold, atl 


| precrots ston, arid pearls! For in anc howe wo 

Here, says Dr, Henderson, the rapidity with | prea nchws t conne fo minght. Aw every dnp 
whieh the Assyrians adsunced 1s boanbtully ex- aster, and all the compaay i ships, and wulors, 
Pretnd, ty comparing. the revolting ok the # and many ay trade by orm std afar off, and 
wheels of their war-chariots to that of the suddin ened Ws, alas, that great city, wherein were 
whirlwind, which seizes upon ull within is reach, | made ru h all that al ships im th pea 8 ro 
and rolling it up with indescribable velocity. bears | af her custliuass | for ia one hour ie ohe made 
oe the ra fos allusion s the haniness uf | desuiate,” Rev. avai EL 1d. 
the hoof of the horses, probably ars from the 
fact that the anciote did not show uit hrrees by | THD, PRIRATEY DO} 
nailing iron-plates to the bottom of the hoof, as 
in our own country, They had, iude-d, shies 
of lenther, gold, aod silver, but ther etthinrd | MAZICHNS, ustrolngers, sorcerers, und Chal 
the whole hoof, and were only used oa purticular | “ita i counexian with the Roverumuat of the 
oceasions. “Xenophon, who, itr his (yropcdia, + ASs}Pan empire. This voters to the pruenta, who 
Fepresents the Babylonians 1a his day sx supply. | SPIN te bave formed the learned emste 5 oreupy- 
ing 20,000 horse and 200 chariots, to the farce’ iN the same station an the priente did in Egy pt. 
oppoted to Cyrus, lays much stre on thy 1 He doen ant seem clear, however, thut they pare 
obeerving that the good hoof w hard and tullow, -l the same pow in the couners, or over 
and when otruck cx : the actimms of the sunarchs, infaener 
Cymbal,” Homer coutiaually wee the eps, tbe} porsented anvt from thir learning. ‘This 
brazen-boafed,” to the birsek of ine ertes, 11» probable, greatly distinguished them from the 


which i “rest of the people, und caused them to be as mach 
Proves thet he considered hard hoofs to be | Ort a the Eyegptian priest were. They 









In sexcrat passages of Ser 






















seer ica hls chiefly spent their tioein the study of philosophy, 
*  cdlemence. and they were eapecially famed in the art of 


trade of this anci i astrology, which would give theam immense in 
dene ee ae eg a ee Ferme mer peTy | fluence ver the ainda of the credlos multede, 
considerable, cannot be doubted, especially when and cause them to be regarded with defervnce, 
lan was ia the acres ether charg’ This | cve® by tbe baughty monarchs who ruled over 
city was, as it were, situated in the midst { them ‘That they held a conspiencus place in the 
he old world: and by the median of the Eu, | *mpite appears evident, from several transection 
Porn aod Pa oe etiam of the Bu | ecorded ta the book of Daniel and from the 
With the westers abd northern porta as ft bed | ct that Tssinh netioes them ia bis deouncis- 
thio with the eastern, by meana'of the Persian | 8008 of woe upon that empire: 
the neat 
of spriet monary, tat als fiondod many | “RADU te 
{Wherein thew haus laboured ftom thy yout: 
































a MISTORY OF THE amYAIAXS AND CHALDEADD. 








If se be then shalt be pees, 
Heo tease pore, 
Teea st ja (he malattode of thy couzasla, 





thee with whom then hast 


Fe 


red, 


‘Even thy merchants, from thy youth ; 
‘They chal wander every one to hie quarter; 
owe shal ites, 





Profane history bears its testimony to the 
truth of the secred writin iodorus ray, 
that the Chaldeans were greatly given (o divina- 
tion, and the foretelling of future events; and 
that they employed themnelves, either by pur 
gations, sacrifices, or enchantments, in av 
evila, and procuring good fortune and succers, 
‘The art of Grvination wan per ormed by the rules 
of augury, the flight of birds, und the inspection 
of victims, ‘They interpreted dreamox and 
igies; and the ‘presages which they derived 
from the inspection «f the entrails of sacrifices, 
‘were received an oracles by the multitude, The 
eam author states, that their knowledge und sci- 
ence were traditionally transmitted from father 
to non, thus proceeding on Jong-established rules, 
and that thry held the world 10 beeteraal, having 
neither beginning nor end. They maintained, 
however, that all things were ordered, ond that 
the heauliful fabrie of the universe was eupparted 
by Divine Providence, and the motions of the 
heavens performed by sotne unseen und overral- 
ing power. It was from their long observations 
of the siars, ond their kuow ledge of their motions, 
that they professed to foretel future eventa. The 
‘Mara, Venus, Mercury, and Jupiter, they 
denominated * interpreters.” as being principally 
concerned in making known to man the will of 
the ged, They maintained that future events 
were fareshown by their rising, settmg, and co- 
loar: presaging hurricanes, tempestuous Taina, 
droughts, funsines, appeurance of comets, eclipses, 
earthquakes, and every circumstance which was 
thought to bode good or evil to nations, hings, 
and private individuals, Like modern astrolo- 
gers, they held also that the planets in their 
courses through the twelve sigus, into which 
they divided the visible heavens, an 
influroce, either good or bud, on men's nativities; 
to that from a consideration of their several na- 
tures, and renpectire feaitions, it might beknown 
‘whet should befall them in after life. Several 
remarkable coincidenees are mentioned by an- 
cient historians to have ocured between their 
prognvstications and events, but they partal 
too much of the fabulous to be admitted into 
these They are ss incredible as the num- 
Yer of years during which the Chaldeans allege 
that their predecessors were devoted to this study; 
for when Alexander was in Asis, they reckoned 




































* Thee were men whe marked out for every 
me, te Aieh ded, were ta oceur 
each month of that year, efter the manner af cer an- 

‘Buch a costom was both ancient 


‘cheat almiansek-makert. 
‘and eriantal, 


gp <T0080 years since they first began to observe: 
motions of the stary, circumstance which 
folly proves their disposition Sor the marvelinas.* 
‘immense amount of mischief which the 
stady of thia vain science gave rise to cannot be 
estimated. One of the greatest evils which arose 
from it, was that of i . From the motions 
and the regularity of the heavenly bodies, they 
ferred that they were either it i 

themactvet, of that they were fh noder the 
Power of a presiding intelligence. Hence 
origin of Sebliam, or the worship of the host of 
heaven. Their observations them first to 
Judicial astrology, and then to make images of 
those intelligences, which they imsgined either 
animated the celestial orbs, or guided their mo- 
tions, The hngbest object of regard would be 

most glorious of all orbs—the sun. Hence 
4t is xupponed, that Belus was the sun iteelf, with 
the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians; or the 
Raal Shemain, or Lord of the i 
those nations dwelling in the vicinity of Pales- 
tine. If this supposition be correct, then the 
image of Beius would be ehat of the sun, ard the 
toner of Betus would be dedicated to that lomi- 
nary. Accordingly, we are told, that there was 
a sacellum, or small chapel, om the sammit of 
the tower, where his image was kept, and where 
be was worshipped. 

is form of worship prevailed, from all that 
appears, in the days of Jub, whose trials were, it 
1» believed, within that period in which Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob lived. In reference to 
this mode of worship, the writer of the instruc 
tive book of Job says: 


“AFT bebeld the sun shen It shined, 
‘Or the moon walking m brightness; 
‘Abd 1ny heart hath een secretiy entleed, 
‘Gr my mouths hath Kissed my hud: 
Tho alse wate: 
For § should hi 


























It would not appear, however, that the Chal- 
deans or Assyrians bowed down to the heavenly 
hosts as God; at least, in their first stages of 
defection from their Maker. When men first 
becume idolaters, they had not forgotten the 
existence of God, but bad become unmindfol of 
his character and. attributes, ‘were aware 
of his existence; but they exw him not 6 Adam 
and Exe did in their state of innocence; and 
imagining that he was too high and distant to 
concern hiowelf in their affairs, ot in the manage- 
ment of the world ou which they lived, they coo- 


* Dr. Hales seems to set this statement in kts 
light He says, Cieere prraenta the fllsh and are: 


rant 8 of the Chaldean to a verion of 
‘observations of the stars for 476,000 years, Im rowad but 
dere. Diodorus us more particular, and raves it o-473,000 
yeara before Alexander's expedition Into Asis. ‘The cor- 
‘Teet number Is sorvewhat wore, 473,048 yenra; the sddh- 
tional forty yrars being omitted by Diodorus, an ina 

‘cant lo oo xrest an amount, upoe the eame 

ven the 3,000 (fortunately } 
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their own meanness, vileness, und impurity,” exys 
Prideauz, “and unable to conceive how it as 

+ possitile for them, of themselves alone, to have 
any access to the all-holy. ail-glorious, and Su- 

* preme Governor of all things, they considered 
im as too high and too pure, and themseltes as 
‘tao low snd polluted, for such a converse; and 
therefore concluded, that there must be a tiedi- 
ator, by whose means only they could make any 
address to him, and by whose intercession alone 
any of their petitions could be accepted of. But 
20 clesr revelation being then made of the me- 

\ diator, whom God had appointed, because as yet 
j, he bad not been manifested unto the world, they 











took apon them to address thenselves unto tum 
* by mm of their own cho and ther 
notion of the sun, moon, aud siurs. being, that 


they were the tabernacles of habitations of iutel- 
ligencas, which animated those otby in the came 
manner as the soul of man animates bin body, 
and were the causes of all their motions, and that 
those intelligences were of a tmiddle uature be- 
tween God aud them ; and, therefore, the planets 
being the nearest to them of all these heavenly 
hondies, und generally looked on to have the 
greatest influence on this world, they made choice 
| Gr thera im the first place for their mediators, who 
‘were to mediate for them with the Napreme God, 
and procure from bim the mercies ani favours 
which they prayed for; und accordingly they 
directed divine worship to them as such; and 
here began all the idolatry that bath been prac- 
tised in the world.” This was the first step in 
the ee of man from his Creator. And 
now no longer practically acknowledging * the 
1 God that jj above,” the Rnowledge even of his 
existence from the popular mind. For 
though some might knaw, by reason or tradition, 
| that ‘there was one great God, they knew it bat 
obseately and erroneously, and they also retained 
the original error, believing him to be too high 
to be honoured by adoration, or moved by prayer; 
ence tPmiost Mupid idolatry usurped the 
of trae religion. 








ing their 
‘were erected, gods multiplied; and the 
actual worship of the heavenly bodies, from the 
| one eod of Beaven to the other was 
fear, avarice, ambition, or imposturomight 








MISTORY OF THE AUSTRIANS AND CRALDKANY 
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by the Assyrians and Bebylonians, and 


“s 
ly by all the nations of the east. 


ily 
“0 tht mes 


Garrat chou betveve, short be wo whup 
7 











‘patriarch lived wha sraped the dood, 
the Hing G0 oy 
Wuctt ain work lit wood and ttowe 
Mivtow, 





But the evil did not stop here. Aa man de- 
parted further from his God, he seems to have 
hown out to himself idols of a more iguoble kind, 
lt at Sength the very dead were deitied. 4 
however, did_not take place till idolatry bad at- 
tained its height. Josephus says, that the first 
instance of the kind wax amongst the Syrians of 
Damascus. whe deified Benhadad, and Mazael,hi 
successor, Now, Adad, or Hadad, was the name 
of the sun with that people, and Benhadad sige 
nified the “son of the sun,” aud from this te 
would appear, thet thy eun was the primary ob- 




















ject of 11 orship:, an it was with their peigh- 
ours, the Assprinux and Chaldeans, aod that 
afterwards the deified Benhadad usurped thone 





honour; of, that they were given to him by his 
subjcets, under the belief that he wax amongst 
them, what the sun was amongst the moon und 
stars. In like manmer, it haa been supposed that 
Belus, among the Assyrians, may have been in 
after ages 3 deified hero, ‘This honour han, i 
deed, been ascribed to Pul, the founder of their 
politic grandeur, he being, as will be scen in a 
future page, the firat Assyrian monarch who ex 
tetuled his’ conquests west of the Eupbrates, 
Nothing is probable than this; for it was 
finally the belief of star workhippers, that the 
sonly of their ronarebs, when they ceased to 
animate their bodies, went to the nun, oF ittumi- 
nated some star in heaven, and chey were con: 
sequently deified upon ion of thei 
gration, Such being the lamentable fact, it 
more than prohable that this warrior king auder- 
went an apotheosis, or had the same divinebonoure 
paid to fam in after ages, that were in former 
days given to the orh, whither, they asserted, he 
was meended, Dreparatory to this, he would 
have been represented as the delegated god of 
Belua, of, the sun upon earth. Accordingly, He- 
rodotus tells us, that in the Tempie of Belus 
were (xo gods and two altars, both of gold: ope 
larger and ove smsiler; that on the lesser altar 
ote bat sacking vietiny were offered: ‘and on 
greater, none bat such as were fall grown. 
‘These sucking victims may denote that the sua it 
the nosricher of all living creatures; andthe fall 
grown may signify that, being thas perfected by 
the uoari Papilio of Belus, be committed 

























earth. 
‘In secordance with the view bere taken of the 
ry 























afflicted with untimely mourning, 
re of his ox 000 
taken away, uow honoured him as » god. which 
twas then » dead man, aod delivered to thoue that 
were under him cereronies and sacrifices,” ver. 
15, * Also the singular diligence of the srtificer 
G6 elp fo at forward the igncrant 0 moreso. 
paretition, For peradventure to 
one in authority, foroed all his skill to 
resemblance of the best fishian, And so the mal- 
tude, allored by the grace of the work, took him 
now for a god, which a little before was but bo- 
nowred a6 8 nian. And this was an occasion to 
deceive the world: for mea, serving either es 
lamity or tyranny, did ascribe unto stones and 
toaka the inowmmunicable name” ver 1X—2. 
From what has been said, therefore, it 
that idolatry bad its first rhe Cheldees 
priests, and that the was 
Ita parent. ‘The evils to which it gave rise, are 
wel described by the author before quoted : 
“For whilst they slew their children in sacri- 
floes, or used secret ceremonies, or made revel- 








Out exoepti t, theft, and 
dissimalation, corraption, unfait 
ieting of good men, for 


i 
® 


all evil,” ver. 23—27. . 
‘such a state of things as this with 


ence to the benatifal scenes which ‘nature pre- 

sents to our view, 

“ dnd emailing say, My Puther made them oJ.” 
Cownes, 

[Bot cor happiness, under the benign influences 

of revealed doc not stop bere, If we 

are Christens ‘aleed in 


Indeed, we ary vot only 
‘the oale of netare, in ' moral point of view, bat 


by | constitution of the empire of 


* There is my house and portion fate, 
My tresenry and soy bear a there, 
‘And my abiding howe.” 

For such as by faith are united to Christ, 
by whose blood they are justified, and by whose 
Spirit, throngh the means of the word, that im- 
mortal seed of regeneration, they are sanctified, 
are reserved onto life ev and have 
mantinns prepared for them in the everaal world, 
See John xiv. 1—3; 2 Cor. v, 1, 3, 


CASTE. 


As the Chaldeans were jiarly the men of 
learning, aod the priesthood in the Assyrian em- 
Pire, sa the Babylonians, properly so called, ae- 
cording to some anthors, applied themselves to 
the arts and sciences, in which they excelled, 
as their manufactores, buildings, ete., testify. 
Besidrs these, there were other subordinate sects, 
but nothing is known of their constitution. 
Herodotus ‘says, that three of them fed upon 
nothing but fish, and therefore infringed a sacred 
law song the Babylonians, who abstained from 

food, out of respect to their Breat goddess 
‘Ae theee, tribes, herwever, vedi the fens, 
where no corn grew, it may not, as Strabo ob- 
serves, have been npon a religious principle, bat 
out of necessity, that they departed from the 
usages of their countrymen. Strabo relates 
something more extraordinary of the inhabitants 
of Borsippa, where the bats being much larger 
‘than in other frp for food ; 
bat whether this practice proceeded from want, 
or superstition, is not related. 


‘This is all that can be safely narrated of the 
Avsyrians and 
Babylonians; for the statements of writers in 
general on this subject, are eo vague and un- 
certain, that there are no sati data on 








of | which to form correct opinions; and to record 


those which are palpably fabulous, forms no 

of onr plan, The writer and thetresder of 
ancient history are constantly reminded, that 
they have no certain data, excepting as to what 
is derived from, or confirmed by, the Holy Scri 
tures, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
THE KINGDOM OF ABSYRIA. 

















wandering from 
‘led astray, easily seduced into error Learnit 
ar 40 have settled in Arabia, and per. + and telcat, chec, evaile bien bat lille; for oor 





of great importance, Bat a few years before, | guide for us to follow in this matter is the book 
Sinakind bed ‘bem involved ia. one’ graeral | Sricveition. ‘The sacred page does not, in- 
Aestraction, for their iniquities, eight souls cx- ' deed, give us a definite history of other nations, 
‘cepted. And prior to the date at which it 1s said ' but introduces them only so far 28 some historical 
‘Nizrod founded his empire, the dispersion took * facts are connected with the history of the He 
Place, and the souls then living were, a+ the , brew race, or with the Jews considered as a 
historian tells ds, seattered abroad upon j nation. In this way the following facts ore 
the fee of all the earth, Gen. 21.9. It may be | ducovered, which will throw a light upon the 
safely asserted, therefore, that thss city, like | pretended antiquity of the Assyrinn empire, and 
others in the east, rose gradually to the enor- | prove that it was neither #0 ancient, nor 50 ex- 
mois magnitude it attained, as ages rolled on, | tensive, an Ctesias and bia followers would have 
and the empire of which it was the capital rose | ux believe. 
to its height of prosperity ; just as the metropolis | In the bonk of Genesis, chap. xiy., we read 
of oor own country has arisen, ax its populatum, | concerning the nations dwelling on the east of 
‘wealth, and power increased. the Euphrates, that, shortly after Abram wmi- 
Tt is said, Gen. x. 11, “ Out of that laud went | grated to the land of Canaan, Chedorlsomer, 
forth Assbur, and builded Nineveh ;” that is, | king of Elam, Amraphel, king of Shinar, Arioch, 
being driven’ out of Shinar, or Babylonia, he | king of Ellacar, and ‘Tidal, king of Clojen, or 
went out into Assyria, and builded Nmeveh, | nations, msde % succemful incursion into’ the 
then, is so likely to have founded Nincseh | territory called Pentapolm, of the five cities of 
as Aschur himeelf? It is not even suggested in | the plain, which were involved in the overthrow 
the Bible, that Nimrod went forth into the land | of Sodom, and where now is the [ead Bea, We 
of Assyria, and built Nineveh; but we read, | read, further, that the kings of these cities served 
Iau. xxiii. 13, that Anchur founded Babel, Chedorlaomer, and his confederates, who carried 


« Behold the land of the Chaldeans, 
Ths ‘waa Dot, 


ry 

THe founded 1t for them that dwell in the 

wikerneas: 
setup the towers thera, 


They 
antec wrought eras 


ture concerning Nimrod and Asshur are, that that Elam was an 
the former founded « small, bat a sbort-lived Ars meray, wok Ot Amira king 
er agree cede Precept Nineveh, | of + if not bis vassal, was his ally. Now, 
which, in after ages, became the capital of the | the name Shinar, in Scripture, is 


Angrinn ° to Babyloniay Kwan therefore, in those satly 
chronology, and the actions of the ancient 


Assyrian kings, as'recorded by Ctesias, and, after = Meyer en dat it rod 
CI pot on it jut ism 
‘him, Diogorsa Siculns, and many modern authors, | Nious, and Semiramis, had foonded, and reigued 
is and exag- | over so extensive an empire 24 some bave e- 
as have never been surpassed tn | serted, this could not have been the case; for 
Rotorions forgeries, or in the most ex- | Elam itself, and the other nations mentioned in 
travagaat romances of oriental writers. To have | connexion with it, must have been provinces of 
performed such actions as they ascribe to Ninns, | that empire. 
‘who is represenied by them as the founder of | In the days of Abrabam, and for ages after, 
‘the empire, he west Ropemed an expire the Canssphes were an independent Tact, and 
wes in extent then ony th has yet existed, | from the expulsion of thet down to the 
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the spirit of Pal king of Assyria, and the spirit 
it ing © , and the 
of Tigisth:pilser king of Krayrin, and be car: 
ried away, even the Reubcnites, and the 
Gediten, andthe ‘half tribe of Slanasseh, and 
brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and Hara, 
and fo the river Gozan, unto thie day.” From 
Po is discerned, a, therefor, tout Pal was the fist 
\sayrian king of any great politica! power, 

that the ‘Asetrian eweire wes talwed’ op By the 
ighty, to punish the children of Inract for 
Tniquities. It follows, then, that the story 
‘us of the remote autiquity of the Assyrian 
re, and of there being two empires, is 8 
. There was oaly one, and that one had ! 
origin till about the days of Pul, 790 
years B,C, who invaded and rendered tributary 
dngdom of leruel in the days of Menabem, 
‘ia all the information which Seripture gives 
iquity, ete, of the Assyrian 

this is all that can be safely relied 
matter, And why should it be 
needful to carry inquines beyond the 
bounds where correct data are given, aad to lose 
time in discussing what is confessediy fictitious? 
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Pow. 
{t ls recorded in the preceding section, that 
Pul is the first king of Assyria motioned by 





name in Seriptore, The Scriptu 
seyrian kings, however, begins 
“ king af Nineveh,” who repented at the 

| propheey of Jonah, about nc. 821. Dr. Hales 
thinks it probable that Pul was the son of this 

! sponareh. Be that as it may, Pul was the first 
ing of “Assyria who began to interfere in the 
‘of the weatera states. Hitherto the As- 

t have lain dormant in 
@irection. “But “ God stirred ap the spirit 

of Pal,” and he invaded lerael, mc. 770, in the 
twenticth year of bis reign. The act is thas 
recorded in Scripture: “ And Pul the king of | 
u land: sod Menahem 





dynasty of 
ith that on- 
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INTORY OF THE AGUTRIARE AnD CHALDEANS. 





two sons; when the sovereignty of Assyria was 
mleser, and the 


given to the elder, Tigtath-pileser 





‘The celebrated Semiramis, says the latter au- 
thor, who built the walls of Babylon, according 
to Herodotus, might have been cither the mother 
or the wife of Nabonassar. 

In the seventh year of his reign, 3.c, 740, Tig- 
lath-puleser found an opportunity of interferin 

the disturbances that broke out io Syria an 
lensne, The cause of this interference is 
thas narrated by the sacred historian: “ Then 
Rezin king of Syrin and Pekah son of Rema- 
Tiab king of Ieracl came ap to Jerusalem to war: 
and they besieged Abaz, but could pot overcome 
him, At that time Rezin king of Syria reco- 
sered Elath to Syria, and drave the Jews from 
Elath: and the Syrians came to Elath, and dwelt 
there unto this = So Ahaz nent messengers 
to Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, saying, I am 
thy servant and thy son: come up, and save me 
‘out of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of 
the hand of the king of Israel, which rise 
against me. And Abaz took the silver aod gold 
that was found in the boase of the Lord, and in 
the treasures of the king’s house, aud seat it for 
a present to the king of Assyria, And the kit 
of Assyria hearkened unto him: for the king 
Assyria went ap agnipst us, and took it, 
and carried the of it captive to Kir, and 
slew Rezin,” 2 Kings xvi. 5—9. 

‘This act falfilled the prophecies of Amos: 


“And the people of Syria shal go int captivity onto Kis, 
rue Lond.” 


‘entb 1 mos 1. 
Mave not 1 brought th Syrian, trom Kir 
Amor in. 7. 


sacred historian says of Tiglath-pi 
than tad asteea el 
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‘Thongh ye ofc me burm offerings and your meat 
will wot. theme 

Kgther oul Tee 

‘Take thea ‘froma mee the noter ef 
ian er 
Bat let jadguoest run dew wo waters, 

‘And righteousness a2 mighty stream. 

fave fe cured cata te acre aod atrings 
An the wilderness forty », © house of 3: t 
‘But ye have borne the tabernacle of your Mele 
Ths ir of Pout ge 


Or, ae it is in the Acts of the Apostles: 
“wil carry you away beyond Baby loo."—dcis vit. 49 
And again: 
“Ingen Prophesy ne aeausee Teas adopt thy 


‘word againat the house of [uaa Therefore thus saith 
‘the Lor 








a ‘8 polluted land 
‘And feraet shall surely go nto eapinity forth of his 
tab." dmor vil. 16,17. 


Compare also 2 Kings xvi 5—9, and Isa. visi. 
i-1L 


SHALMANESER, OR, @HALMAN. 


‘This prince is simply called Shaltuan in Moe. 
X14. He was the successur of Tigish-pulescr, 
‘and, according to Dr. Hales, bis rage eatrnded 
from 726 to 714 Bc. 

In the fifth year of his reign, p.c. 722, the 
king of israel having rebelled against him, Shal- 
maneser invaded Istacl, and besieged Samaria, 
ahich he took, B.c. 719; and fulGlling the yro- 
Phecies of Amos and the other prophets, referred 
to in a previous page, be transported the chuf of 
the people of the seven western tribes be} 
‘Assyria, and planted them in Media, 2 Kings 
xxii 5, 6 whither his father bad transplanted the 

jordanite, or castern tribes, ‘Thus wus 
completed the captivity of the ten revolted 
tribes, in the course of twenty-one yeurs, that 1 
from 740 to 719 B.C. 

On the policy of the Assyrian monarchs in 
transplanting. ther captives thisher, Dr. Hales 
remarks: “The geographical position of Bledis 
was wisely chosen for the disimbution of the 
great body of the captives; for, first, it was 60 


emote, and 20 im and interspersed with 
it mountains numerous and deep rivers, 
it w 


be Eonar dificult for them to 
this ‘hatoral prison, 


escape fi , and return to 
their own country. And, second, they vould 
‘also be opposed in their through Kir, 








4H appeara that the Assyrian king overrun Phe- 
‘nicis also, and received the submission of the 
whole country except Tyre. Fhe elder Tyre, 
(Palr-tyrus,) Sidon, Acre, and other towns, 
seem to have been’ glad of the opportunity of 
exebanging the yoke of their nvighbouf fur that 





of w foreign power; for they assisted the Assy 
rane a fect of sixty ships, which 
Tynians defeated with only twelve skips, Upon 


thi, Shalmaneser advunced to Tyre, und kept it 
in a state of bluckude for five yearn, when his 
death occasioned the undertaking to be discon 
tinued. He was succeeded in bis kingdom by 


SENNACHERIB, 


whose reign, according to Hales, extended from | 








TH to 710 Be. Ak soon as this prince wat 
settled on the throne, he renewed a demand 
which hnd been exacted by hin father from 





Hezekwh, king of Judah, and upoa his refasal 
to comply, he declared war ugainst him, and i 
vaded Judea with a mighty army. Heseki 
acknowledged his offence, and offered to eubmit 
to any tribute the king should impose upon hitn, 
Accordingly, he paid the stipulated aum of 300 
tulents uf silver, and thirty talents of gold, (in 
the whole amounting to 285,812/ sterling,) to 
raise which, he exhausted the royal and secred 
treasuries, and stripped off the gold with which 
the doors and pillars of the temple were over 
laid, which, to this pious king, must have been 
grievous neceanty imdeed, ¥ Kings xvi 
The Assyrian monarch, however, 
avither the sanctity of oaths nor treaties, 
pushed op his conquests. Nothing was able to 
sothetand his power, and Jerusalem waa reduced 
to the utmost extremity. While be himself was 
ravaging the whole country, and reducing the 
amportant frontic= towns toward Egyyt, (which 
he determined to invade, because So, king af 
Egypt, had encoursged Hoshea to revolt, with 
Promiees of assistance he did not perform, 
how, pethaps, renewed to Heackiah, a» may 
gathered from 2 Kings xviii. 21,) he seat three 
‘of his generals, Turtan, Rabsaris, and Rab- 
shakeb, with a great host, to besiege Jerusalem, 
and to summon Hezekiah to surrender. 
came to the very wails, and there not only ridi- 
culed his expectatio..s from Egypt, bat his faith 
in Jebovah. ‘They slso exhorted the people to 
desert their prince, and promised them plenty 


. published by the Relielous Tract Boctety, 
ana the'eadectelared te ee Comainog for bev 
histor; of this pried. 





































‘sveanity under the rele of their master; 
threatened utter destruction unless they 
‘tis yoke, 2 Kings xviii. 17—85. 
froma the Assyrian mocarch, 





a 
At this critical functare, Herehiah fell sick of 
the pl We was brought to the brink of the 
grave, Bud a measage from God bade him pre- 
fo leave the world. In this dutrees, Heze- 
again resorted to prayer, and received in 
newer, m dectaration, that on the third day he 
should be, perfectly restored, and that fifteen 
be added to his life, For the con- 
ion of his faith, the shadow of the sun was 
carried back ten degrees; that is, the light war 
in . pirwcadons manner, in tohes of 
recovery, # Kings xx.1—11; fsa, xxvii 
Shortly after this event, as we are told by 
the king of Assyria invaded F, 
but without auccens, {i the Hutory of 
ptisns, page 49,| Tw account, however, ia 
eriealy 0 Saricature ais miracalow deliver- 
vce promiacd to Hezckiah, for the blasphermes 
of the Assyrians“ Hebold, I will send ayblaxt 
pen bim, aod he shal! hear a rumour, and shall 
feturn to his own land; ond I will eave hie to 
the sword in his own land,” 2 Kings 21x. 
¢ alto Isa. xxai, 8, 9. 
Tumour which Sennacherib beard, was, 
tat Tirhakah, hing of Cusb, of \mbian Ethi- 
‘opis, was come out to fight against him oa jus 
Passage homewards, 2 Kings 21x. 9, 
} Sennacherib wux resolved to mevt Tirhakah; 
and, through the medium of Rabshakeh, he sent 
8 boasting letter to Hezehinh, defying the God of 
Tarsel, and threatening Jerusulem with eventual 
destruction, although he was now compelled to 
break up the siege. 

‘The conduct of Herckish, when he received 
thia letter, ie very pleasmg; and t would be well 
for Christians to follow bis example in the hour 
of He hastened to the throne of grace; 
he 6 its contents before the Lord, and ar- 

ly besought him to interpme, for hus own 
name's sake. His prayer prevailed. The pro- 
phet waa again commissioned to confirm the pro- 
tise, and to assure him of speedy relief. On that 
night the promise was fulfilied Ae they lay 
slumbering in their tents, and probably dreaming 
ef vietory and the angel of the Lord 
i ‘the Assyrians, a hundred 
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‘MDVTORy OF THE ADSTSIANE AND CHALOEANE. 


7 | the hing Senvacherib 
‘ab | come abd fed fom Futon I buried theme 





had slain axy, when be wae 






| for ia bis wrath 
i 
i 
t 





who, after com: 
into the land of Ar- 


' the sanguinary deed, escay 
‘menia ; while @ third son, Esarhaddon, reigned 
his stead. 

' The death of Sennacherib is slladed to, Is 

{ xxxi & where it is smd: 


“Then shall the Assyrian fal} with the sword, net of & 
‘mugh'y man; 
And The s¥ord, not of a mean max, shall devour hin.” 


| At this juncture, when the Assyrians were 
j Neakened by so great a blow, the Babylonians 

and the Medes revolted. Merodach-baladan 
| reigaed over Babylon ; and, oon after his aooet- 
| sion, be sent letters and a present to Hezekiah, to 
| congratulate him on his recovery. Hezekiah was 

flattered by this embassy; and in the pride of bis 

heart he made a vain display of his grandenr, and 
exhibited to the wondering ambassadors his pa- 
laces and treasures. For this vanity, Isaiah was 
Soaniciond to “ ve arn be denounce 8 
woe upon bis and his le, men to 
tee te 
the treasures he had exhibited, and to reduce his 
descendants to the most abject bondage, 2 Kings 
xx, 1-19, 






ESARHADDON, 


‘This kang is the “great and noble Auapper” 
of Ezra iv. 10; the Sargon of Im. xx, 1; the 
Sarchedonas of Tobit i. 21; and the Asaradin of 
Prolemy. lis reign commenced, according to 
Dr, Halea, ne. 710. 

Esarhaddon came to bis throne at « season of 
general rebellion and revolt of the provinces of 
‘Amsti, The Medes led the way, and, efter 
severe battle, regained their liberty, 
their independence. They were 
Babylonians, Armenians, and others. From this 
canse, Esarhaddon had fall employment on his 
bands for many years. At Kngth, i 
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id retained 
wed by the 































amy servant leni: 

foot three years for a sign and wonder «; Enret 

‘and upon Ethiopia; so eball the king of 

load away the Egyptians prisoners, and 

opiane ives, young sud old, naked and bare- 

foot, even with their buttocks uncovered, to the 
of Egypt,” Ins. xx. 3, 4. 


the country of Palestine might not be- 
come a desert, he sent colonies of idolatrous peo- 
ple, taken out of the countries beyoud the Eu- 

rates, to dwell in the i 

filling another prophecy 
score and five years thall Ephraim be broken, 
that it be not a people,” Isa. vii. & 

This was the precise space of time which 
elapsed between the prediction and the event: 
tad the people of lac did then, nec. 675, traly 
cease to 








* And withio three- 


a visible tation; the remnant being 

taixed and confounded with other nations. 
About two years after, Esarhaddon invaded 
and ravaged Judea; and the captains of his 
host took Manasseh the king alive, and bound 
him with fetters, and carried him away captive, 
with many of the nobles and people, to Babylon. 
2 Chron. xxzii. 11. Manasseh, however, hav- 
ing afterwards been brought to a sincere and 
lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and re- 
‘turned to Jerusalem. 
This is u lively instance of the grace of God, 
and true repentance. Reader, let it not pass by 
woimproved. We all need repentance, for “all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God:” 
all have provoked his jast wrath and indignation. 
How comforting, then, is the example before us, 
that God is merciful!’ and still more corsforting 
in the assurance of the apostle, that, “If we con- 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
‘our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous 
ness,” I John i, 9. Like Manasseh, then, return 

to the Lord, and that without delay ; for, 

law, what may be, may 


yuman lier 
hough 













pane: and yet on thik, perhaps, 
re afarnous fof Res, 


i, we 
+ opin our eternal echemes, 
'a futurities, explte.”—Youno. 





tod Faye borders 
fettenn Kebubodcncenr, 
Exarbaddon 
pon 
‘ie Bae 
606; which. 
thereby 
pa 
‘Spostle: 
of 


Assyrian chronology, and given rise to the su 
posed double var of itera. "This lenrned 
‘writer proves the position he here takes, thus : 

1. “ Athenwun relates, from Clitarchva, that 
Sardanapalus died of old age, after be had lost the 
Syrian or Arsyrian otupire.” He lost the empire, 
ae recertad, bis youth, but he recovered it in 

is age. 

2. Hin statue was erected at Anohiale, in Ci- 
iets, with this inscription : “Sardanapatus, the 
son of Anacyndarnzes (Sennacherib], built Aa- 
chiate, in Tarsus, in one day, Stranger, eat, 
drink, and play; for eli other human concerns 
tre not worth thus ;" which word this referred to 
4 fillip, which the statue was in the atitade of 

ption the 








giving with his fingers. To this inser 
evidently alluded, when, writing 
Corinthians. he said, ‘Let us ext and drink ; 
and to which be replied, 
‘im the following iambic of ler: “Evil 
i ¢ good mahners,” 1 Cor. 
Thus intimating, from & better 
heathen authority, that the conversation of such 
sensnalists a8 scoff at the bope of another life, is 
not only of religion, but of sound 

morality. 


3. Herodotus, also, 20 well skilled in Assy: 
Fian affuirs, records the following curious inci+ 
dent: “Some robbers, who were solicitous to 
get possension of the immense trenaures of Bar- 
danapalus, king of Nineveh, which were depo- 
sited in subterranenux apartments, began, from 
the place where they lived, to dig under ground, 
in a dirretion towards them. ing taken the 
most accurate measurement, they continued their 
mine to the palace of the king: as night ap- 
proached, they regularly emptied the earth into 
the Tigris, which flows near Nineveh, and at 
length secomplished their pai This woald 
demonstrate, that the second Sardanapalux could 
tot be meant; for he perished with his tres- 
sures, 
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NTNUA, 

According to Syneeltus, a prince of the use 
of Ninux succeeded Sardanapalos at Nineveh; 
and we icara from Protems, that Ssosduchio, 
who was cither his son or hin deputy, succeeded 
a also at Rabyloo, According to De, Haley 

began their reign nc. 667. ing ie 
kvown concerning this Ninus: be was succeeded 
in his empire by 
KABUCHODONOSOR, 
or Seceduchio, whose secession is dated a0. 658. | 
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nistance in the Median war. The commands 
‘which Holofernes recerved were of the most ri- 
foto, natures and acting apon them, he proved 

jmwelf a cruel conqueror. He ravaged and re- 
duced Cilicia and Syria, and part of Arabia, Am- 
won, and Edom; destroying with x high’ hod 
the falr fruite of the earth, and smitng the inba- 
bitants with the edge of the eward. 

‘These severe tneanares awed the inhabitants of 
Tyre and Sidon, and of all the ses-coast unto 
Axotus and Ackelon. In the spirit of feor, therc- 
hes they hey prea pe to Holeferpes, fo BO- 

it peace. olofernes: voted it; but 

rimopa into their towns and obliged Peal ras 
Erruish reoruts for bis army. Ie also destroyed 
the barticrs on their fronticrs, and cut down their ' 
sacred groves; and he destroyed “all the gods of ; 
the land, that all nations should worship Nabu- ; 
ehodonosor only, and that atl tongues and tribes 
should call apon'him ax god,” Judith iii. 8 | 

‘The little state of Judea, it would appear, still | 
Petiegeed fie mdcpendenee. According. after» 

folofernes had spent a full month ia the plain of 
Esdmelon, on its coufines, wmung to collect the | 
carcinges of hit army, he encamped in the valley. 
over against Bethulia, the key to the hill country 
of Judes, with an army increased to 170,000 foot, 
retolving to reduce it to the allegiance of Nabu- 
chodonotor. 

‘The particulan of the siege of Bethalia, and | 
ite final dehveraoce by the heroine Jud-th, with | 
the death of Holofernes, and defeat of Ins hosts, 1 
fare recorded in the book that bears her name: 
‘but as thet book is of aumewhat doubtful sutho- 
Hy, the detale are here paced over. 

jabuchodanceor died aboat four years afer, 
or Bc. 636; and he was succeeded by the last 
king of Nineveb. 
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fending his crown, fled, after a fecble resistance, 
to his pelace, and burned himself and his treasures 
in a pile etveted for that purpose. Diodorus, 
however, gives a more probable account of the 
downfal of Nineveh. He states, that, relying 
upon an ancirnt propheey, that Nineveh sboald 
never be tahen until the river became ite enemy, 
Sardanapatus omitted nothing that prudence and 
courage could suggest for hue defence and secu- 
it He sent his children, and a part of his 
is intimate fined Cosa. governor 
of Paphlagonia, and provided ammunition and 
provisions for the defence and support of the in- 
habitants. At length, after the confederates had 
besieged the city for two years without effect, an 
unusual overflow of the Tigris, occasioned by 
heavy raing in the mountains of Ararat and 
sources of the river, occurred, and the water 
rising upto the city, threw down twenty far- 
Jonge of its great walt. Ssrac, struck with dis. 
may and despair at the unexpected fulfilment of 
the prophecy, burned bis concubmes, his trea- 
sures, and bimselt, upon & great pile, in the court 
of the palace, to avoid falling to the bands of 
the contederate kings. The enemy entered by 
the breach, sacked the city, and razed it to the 
groand, after it had stood for about 1,900 years. 
[See the section on Nineveb.] 
This eveot took place abont p.c. 606; after 








CHAPTER Y. 


THE KINGDOM OPASSYALA. 
VARY T1—-BABYLONIAN ADMINISTRATION, 








BARAC, OR BARDANAPALUA, MAROPOLASSAR. 
‘This prince ascended the throne at a time when | Tre capture of Nineveh rewarded the Medes 
‘revolt and rebellion raged throughout the empire. | #ith ind nd the Babylonians with 
jes once more took up arms, and they | empi Assyria was, 
soon regained Ecbatana, and the territory they | however, in the hands of the Babylomans before 
‘had lost, Nor did they stop bere. Revenge, that | this the 
evil composition of pride and crvelty. i rin the 
the warlike their king, and he attacked a 
and defeated the Assyrians, and besieged Nineveh. | Tbe Babylonians and the Medes having de- 
‘Hie first attempts, however, proved abortive. | stroyed Nineveh, became so formidable, that they 


























MUSTORY OF THE ASKYRIAKS AND CRALPELEK a 
drew upos themecives the je = haa Ribrieoetee anne ee 
to slated at their power, that, to sop their pro- Niet abe ger | 
f he marched towards the Euphrates, at the | He shall te buried with the borial of an sea, 1 
feed ot = frmy, und sade several con | Dien and cost fh beyond the gates of Jeraauam* 


o {See the Mistory of the Egyptians, page 
fn the foarth yeer after this expedition, Nabo- 
local ‘obeerving, thas since theve conquests of 
Nekes, ali Syria and Palestine had shaken off 
their allegiance to him, and thet his years and 
infirmities would aot permit him to mareh in 
petwon against the rebels, associated his von Ne- 
Wuchsdnessar with him in the empire. 

This young prince, me. 604, reveuged bist 
father’s quarrel upon Nekes. He invaded Egypt, | 
and stripped him of all his conquests, from the 
Euphratea to the Nile, so effectually, that the , 
Ling of Egypt no more invaded his neighboury, | 
2 Kings xx1v. This event was foretold by the # 

het Jetemiah. See chap. xlvi. j 

¢ conquests of Nebuchadnezzar did not end | 
here, He likewine entered Judea, bowed Je | 
rosalem, and took it, At first, he caused Jebuta- | 
kam to be put iu chains, with adesygn to have lam 
carried to Babston ; hur being touched with puty 
ut hia repentance and affhetion, he restored hn 
to the throne. Great numbers of the Jews, 2 
among the rest, sume ehitdren of the royal tanuly, 
were carried captive to Baby lon, whither the trea 
suren of the king’a palace, and a part of the sacred { 
Vessels of the temple, were fikewise trunyperted. | 
Aniong the caperves may be mentioned the pro- 
phets Duniel and Ezekiel, and Mordecat woe cur- | 
ried thither some tune afterwards. ‘Thus ¥.1s the 
Judgment which (od denounced, by the prophet ! 
Isaiah, to king Hezekiah, accomplistid. Sew 
2 Kings xx. 16—18, From this famous epoch, 
therefore, Br. 605, which was the fourth year of 
dehorakim, king of Judah, must be dated the 
captierty of the Jews ut Babylon, so frequently 1 
and 0 ‘emphatically foretold by Jerennal. See | 
Jer, xxii, 13-26; xxv. 11; xxv. 20—25 | 
Ad; ete., ete 

‘Towards the end of the year, B.c. Gi, Nabo- 
polassur king of Bubylon died; and he was suc- 

in hus empire by his son 

































WEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Berogus says, that Nebuchadnezzar having 
heard of bis father's death while yet he was cor- 
‘ying on bis conquerts in Judes, loft hr Syrian, | 

*henieian, Egyptian, and Jewish captives, with | 
his heavy-armed troupe and baggage, to the care 
of bie friends or officers, to be eanducted to Ba- 
bylon, and wébethitier himself with a small party 







ay axis, | ft 
‘ta 


__ His doom is referred to more explicitly, also, 
in wnother passage : 


% Therefore thos sulth the Lord of Jobolahim hing of 
; the throes of Daria 






To the day 


at, 
‘And fn the might tu tbe froat."—Jer, xaxvl. 38, 





Accordingly, as we learn from Fachiel, in his * 
figurative de 
Tapacions lion's wh 


scription of Jehoiahim, ax another 
p, succeeding Shallium, that 





And they put hi 
Aud brought h 








“Baek, x1n, BB. 


That , to Nebuchadnezzar, whe “ bound him,” 
says the sacred historian, “ia fetter,” (foretold 
Hab. ¢ t,)“*to carry hun to Habylon,” 2 Chron, 
xxxvi. 6. It wonld appear, however, that Je- 
bosakim died before the hing of Baby loo’s inten- 
tions could be carried into effects and we may 
conclude that he was buried “ with the burul of 
‘an as” us a just reward for * hus pbominutiuns,"* 
2 Chron. xxxvh 8 

Jehoskine was sneccedid in hin kingdom by 
Jchowehiu, who had not regued more than 
three months aud tea days, before No buchuds 
nezaar nent hin sursunts to besiege Jerusle 
and he surreudered bunself into ther banda, and 
was brought 60 Bubylou, where he renuuned in 
captesity all hes dias Kings xxiy. 812; Jer, 

31-34, Thin event way predicted by Jere- 
b, chap. xx1 24- 27; who, also, foretold the 





















‘Thus sath , 

Wrete ye th «man ehildlew, 

(A ssa that al unt ump a hae aye 
prosper, ‘ 

of David, 

Sudah "Jer. xxi. 29, 30. 








When Nebuchadnezzar deposed Jchuisehin, 
he appomnted bis uncle Zedekiah to reign in bis 
stead, and none of bis family reigned any more 


sn Judah. 
pronper- 








Zedvksah wan neither more pions nor 
ous than Inn predecerwors. Having made an allie 


across the desert, to take possession of the kiug- | ance with the king of Egypt, he broke the oath 
dom, when be appointed the fittest stations 40 . of fidelity he had taken tebe king of Babylon. 
Babylonia to be colonized by the captives, | ‘The latter, huwever, soon chastined him for his 

in the firs year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, + breach of faith. He invaded Juden with 2 great 
Jeboiakim rebelled against him, whereupon bit ' army, tonk moet of the cities, and besieged Jera- 





generals, who still remained in Judea, marched salem, xxiv, 20; 220.1; Jer. ansix, 15 | 
. Agus bis, and » the * innucent blood,” | peecapehisn ams = zl 
i which be and his following the example | “This was in the latter end of the year Bc. | 
{ of Mansseeb, had shed, 2 Kings xxiv. 2—4. | ses Eurly Ge nest year, however, the Egyp- | 
1 The prophet’ Jeremiah hind foretald his desiruc- | tisns having made ashow of coming 10 Zedykinh's | 
tion in these relief, the Chaldeans broke up the siege of Jera- | 
ve tinea walt salem, and advanced to give iat | 
Coucecafng Iebeiakin the nou of Fon King of Judah. ( Seesechoast ae the Jews to their il 
1 ! 























from 
the king of Babylon at Ril 
‘Nebuchadnessar upbraided him ingrati 
tade and breach of faith; then caused his soos 
to be alain before his eyes, and his eyrs to be 
pet out; after which, he communded bis officers 
him in fettera of brass to Babylon, 
whore he died, 2 Kingy xxv. 6,7; Jer. xxzix. 
4-7; falfilling the prophecies of the prophets 
Soremiah, chap. xuxte 4, 5; xzuiv, 357 and 
Exekiel, chap. xii. 13, 

‘After this, Nebuchadnezzar Jeft Gedatiah go- 
vernor of Judea, who was treacherounly slain hy 
Iahmiael, snd a. part men, who slew alo 
the Jews and the Chaldeans that were with him 

i in Tei and then escaped to the 
5. 








a 








year after the conquest of Judea, mc. 
5A5, Nebuchadneszar resolved to revenge him- 
self’ upon all the surrounding uations, who bad 
volwited the Jews to a confederacy against him, 
oF encouraged them to rebel. Among theae may 
tbe enumerated the Ammonites, Moabites, Edom- 
ites, Arubians, Sidoninux, ‘Tyriana, Philistines, 
Egyptians, Abysrinians, etc., der, xxvii. 9; Ezeh. 
xv, 1—9; xxvi 1, 2; Jer. xaxvil, 7; etc. 
The subjugation and’ desolation of these coun- 
tries by this nervant of the Lord, and rod of 
God's “anyer, as he ix termed in Scripture 
wan foretold in general teenm, Jer. xxv. 1; 
xix. 10; xxvii, 7; Isa, xxiii, 15: and the 
punishment of each wax particutarly foretold by 




















the prophets as follows:— ‘The | Anunonites, 
Amow. i. 1915; Eack, xxv. 1010; ete. The 
Moabites, Back, xxv, 8-11; Jer, xxv. 





alvili, 40-47 ; ote, ‘The Edumites, Amas. i. 13 
19; Obadiah 10-16; Jer, xlix. 7: ete The 
Arabians, Jer, xxv. i: 

der. xxv. 2: 












fi, 5. The Egyptians, Ina, xix. 4—23; Jer. 
alu 1896 Bad. pe 38h 3 
xxxii, 2~16; Joel ili, 19, ‘The Ethiopians or 
Abyssinions, les. xviii,; Ezek. xxx. 4—11. 

t having subdued the eastern and western 
tates in the firet cainpsign, Nebuchadaerzar 
commenced the siege of Tyre, in the seeond 
rem destruction of Jerusalem, or Rc. 





Te was not till after an interval of thirteen 
to the Tyrian annals, recorded. 











persons. Thin may be dated wc. 588. 

About the same time, the king of Babylon in- 
vaded Elam, or Elyinais, and took Shashaa, oF 
‘Susa, ite capital, from the Medes, sccording to 

. See Jer. xxv, 25, 26; xlix, 34-38; 
and Eack. xxxii. 11- 24. 

‘Ana recompence for the service which Neba~ 
chadneszar avd his army had served against 
Tyre, the prophet Ezekiel promised them the 
plunder of the land of Rgypt, ber multitude, her 
spoil, and ‘eck, axix. 18-20, Accord- 
inely, m fhe Ty rian war was finished, 

rbuckadnezzar invaded Egypt, and quickly 
uverran the whole extent of the country, from 
Wl, its northern extremity, mear the 
to Horne, the eouthuen, bordering: on, Bébiopia 
or Abyxtinia, which he also reduced, secord- 
ing to prophecy, Ezeh. xxx. 1—12, Pharaoh+ 
hophra, or Apries, became his vassal, snd soan 
ier was slnin by the Egyptians fuiling the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, chap, xlvi. 25, 26; liv. 
30; and Ezek. xxxii, 92. 

When Nebuchadnezzar hag finished all his 
wars, he employed himself in embellishing Bs- 
hylon, the greatness of which has been 
described. 


ace, according to Dr. 
jebachadnesza had the 

























In the first year of 
Hides, that is, Bc, 569, 









downward, the great empires which should 

in succession. ‘The breast and arcus of silver 
must, therefore, denote the empire of the Per- 
siane; the belly’ and thighs of bras, the empire 
of Alexander and bis saccesrors:; in 
iron, which broke in pieces 
things, must mean that of 
toes, partly iron, and 
Kingdom: 


























‘WEPTORY OF THR ASSTRIAMS AND CRALDEARS. 


to the Ringdom of their still expected Meaciah. 
‘Christians alzo apply it to the kingdom of Christ, 
sander varions ions of explanation asd 


« | 





tad preneeton of his od. io it we inten i 


Hebrew youths. io refusing to bow down in 


Iypotheria; asd there can be little doubt that it ; worship to the idot, and expecting the fulftment 

Bas reference to oar Savioere dominion apon UW Rebechadnersurs teat they Sepeveced thant 
dominion shall be esta- 

‘toft influences of hia 

of all men, or, ss some 

iga upon earth, fa- 


this 
the 





After Daniel bad explained this dream, the 
king Jon prostrated bimecif befure bim, 
‘and offered fim incense, according to the usual 
adoration to kings and superiors ia the 
canfessed that the God of Daniel was 
“a God of gods, and a Lord of kings 
appointed him ruler over the whole province of 
‘Babylon, and also chief governor over bis “ wise 
” These were the highest civil and eccle- 
siastical employments in the state. At his re- 
west, also, he promoted Sladruch, Meshuch, and 

bednego, who were three friends of Daniel, 
“over the affairs of the province of Babylon,” 
while he acted himself as prs y-counselior to the 
king, to advise him in the admnistration of 
justice. 


But Nebochadnezzar’s adoration of the one 
true God was transient, Not more than a year 
after, elated with pride, be erected a golden sta~ 
tue in the plain of Dura Dr. Hales, indeed, 








cuggests, and with great plausibility, that thi 
fone ot gold may bave Weeo madeand erected 
e haughty 20° 





arrogant conqueror, in oppo- 
ition to bis dreatn, and the foreguing interpre 
tion thereof, He says: * The whole image, and 
uot the bead only, was made of gold, to denote 
the contiauance of bis empire; and it was conse- 
erated to his tutclary god, Bel, or Belas, Dan. ni. 
14; iv. 8; whose power be now conndered a» 
superior to that of the God of the Jews, revoking 
his former confession.” Sowe thunk, however, 
that the image was intended as a statue of Nabo- 
Polastar, whom he proposed to rank among the 
gods; and others imagine that the image repre- 
seated Nebuchadnezzar himself, who intended to 
bbe adored ander this form. Be this as at may. be 
vr brought agua to the acknowledgment ofthe 
greatnem of Jehovah. When be had set up hi 
he commanded all his subjects to worship 
ing, to cagt those that should refuse 





© Herodotus seems to allude to this image, when be! 


‘a this temple (thal of Jupster 
cf vod gold, twelve ¢ubus bivht this, 
. T mewotion froma the information of the Char 
2d pot from a2y own Lnzwiedge.” 


i 


selves thas piously : “ O Nebuchadnesssr, we are 
‘uot careful to answer thee fu this matter. If it | 
‘be 20, our God whom we serve is able to deliver | 
us from the burning fiery furnace, and be will 
deliver us oat of thine hand, O king.” Their ex- 
pectations were not ill-founded. Althosgh the fire 
slew the men who executed the monarch's evil 
command, they wathed in the midst of the fire, 
unharmed. “Did not we," said the trembli 
and astonished monarch, “cast three men 
unto the midst of the fire? ‘They answered and 
‘sad unto the king, True, O king. He answered 
and said, Lon, 1 see four men loose, walking in the 
amidst of the fire, and they have no hurt; and the 
form of the fourth is like the Son of God.” 
|, ‘The haughty mooarch, now humbled, called 
the youthful martyre forth; and he i 
compelled: to conte, that the God of the slows i 
‘was superior to any other, * because there in mo | 
‘other God that ean deliver ufter this sort,” Dan, | 
ai, He showed Ins conviction to be, ‘at the 
moment, sincere, by promoting thore whose ‘ 
destruction he had ronght, in the province of 
Babylon, as he had done betore, | 
Pride has a very strong foundation in the 
haman mind. Tt springs from self-love, which is 
‘the most deeply rooted part of our nature, and 
therefore mout difficult to be eradicated, In 
cae of the king of Babylon, ut showed itvelf 
proof apuinst miracles, But, os Solomon was 
inspite tw write, “ Pride gueth befor enue 
pon, and an haughty sport before a fall.” Prov. 
v1 18, While Nebuchadneszur exalted himeelf 
st Heaven, he was visited hy a most re: 
markable dram. Me saw a tree in the midst of 
the earth, whose height wa» great, This tree | 
j Brew, and war strong; the height of it reached 
| unto heaven, and the night thercof to the end of 
ithe earth, The leaves were fair, and the fruit 
jubundaut: it was meat for all, “The beasts of | 
the held took refuge under it, and the fowls of 
deaven nestled im ity branches, and all flesh was 
fed of it. ‘Then » watcher, and a holy one came 
down from heaven, and cried: “Hew down the 
free, and cut off hus brauehes, shake off hia 
leaves, and scatter his frait: let the beasts 
from under it, and the fowls from his 
branches: nevertheless Ieave the stump of hu 
roots iu the earth, even with a hand of iron and 
brass, in the tender grass of the field; and let it , 
be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his par- 
tion be with the brasts in the grass of the earth. 
lot his heart be changed from man's, and let a 
besst's heart be given unto him ; and Jet seven 
umes pans over him, Thie matter is by the de- 
cree of the watchers, and the demand by the 
word of the holy ones: to the intent thet the 
living may know that the Most High raleth in 
the Kingdom of mea, and goreth # tp ‘whom 
scorer fe will, and setteth up over i the baseat 
men.” 


‘Thu, says Dr. Hales, was 2 merciful warning 
to this grow prince, when at rest in his house, 
‘and flourishing in bis palace, w break off bis 
sins, expeciatly his inordinate pride, and hie 






























































chat was left i the ground with a 
and bras, that it might be wet with the dew of 
hesven, and ‘have its portion with the beasts of 
the Seld, until the expiration of seven times, or 
even years, signified the deerce of the Almighty, 
for depriving him of his reason, and banishing 
him from human society, to amociate with the 
deasta of the field, until he should acknowledge 
the supremacy of Gud, who “ruleth in the 
Kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomever 
be witl,” Dan. iv, 4-27 
Tt was thas that Daniel interpreted the dream, 
and thas that the drvam was fulflied, At 
end of twelve months, as he was walking in bis 
palace, and admiring the beauty aud magmifievnce 
of Babylon, he exclaimed, “Ik not this great 
Batylon, that [ huve built for the howe of the 
kingdom by the might of my power, and for the 
honnar of my majesty?” Whale the word. way 
im hin mouth, there fell n voice from heaven, 
saying, “© hing Nebuchadavazar, to thee it ix 
spoken: ‘The kingdom in departed from thee. 
nd they ahull drive thee from men, and thy 
dwelling’ shall be with the lasts of the field: 
they whall muke thee tw cat gray ay oxen, and 
seven time whall pays over thee, until thow know 
thas the Most High raleth in the kingeon of men, 
and giveth it to whomoever he will!” In the 
same hour his understanding departet from bi 
“he was driven from met, and ute grass tike 
‘oxen, and hin body was wet with the dew of 
heaven, till hin hairs were grown like eagles’ 
feathers, and tin nuuly ike the claws of a bird,” 
Dan. iv. 28 —315, 
‘The makady by wineh the Divine judgment 
nished the jride uf Nebuchudnezzur, ix a sub- 
Jreven which opimons are much divided, With- 
ong adopting uny, the following is transctibed, 
asane of the most probahle, from the * Medica 
Sacra” of the learned and pious Dr. Bfcad. He 
says: “All the circamstatices of Nebuchad- 
Rezgar's cave agree so well with an bypochun- 
driaeal madoes, that to mie it appears evident 
that Nebuchadnezzar was seized with this dis- 
temper, and under its intluence ran wild into the 
fields; wad that, laneying hiowelf transformed 
into an ox, he fed on eras, after the manner of 
* cattle, For every sort of madness is the disease 
of a distarbed imngination; which this whappy 
an laboured nd = fl were yearn And 
through neglect cing proper ‘care - 
elf, his ne und nails grew fo an uncommon 
whereby the latter, growing thicker and 
croaked, Fesembied the claws of birds. Now the 
ancients called people affected with this hind 
of madness, *wolf-mien,’ or ‘dog-men,” because 
" they weat abrosd re the sighs imiating wolves 
or i partioularly intent upon opening 
ae] of the dead, and had their 


























































| and 
dos 


| inaxmech 2s, humbled aud instracted by his uf: 








leernied, either from frequent the bites 
of dogs. Take maanet are de Songer of 
Prosar rlsied to have een mad, whe, as Virgl 
=ys, 

* With mimic howlings Milled the fields,’ Eal. vi 40. 
For, a» Servis observes, Juno possessed their 
minds with such a species of fary, i 

sith sac aspecis of far, that soeying 


lowed often, and dreaded the plough. Nor was this 
disorder unknown to the moderBa: for Schenckias 
records a remarkable instance of it |. 





man of Padua, who, imagining bimself « wolf, 
attacked and even Killed several in the 
fields; and when at length be was taken, be per- 
severed in declaring himeelf a real wolf, and that 
the only difference consisted in the inversion of 
hie skin and hair. Bat it may be objected to our 
opinion, that this misforuane was foretold to the 
king. so chat he might have prevented it by cor- 
recting his morals; and therefore it is not pro- 
hable that it befel him in the course of nature. 
Bat we know that those things which God exe- 
eutes, either through clemency or vengeance, || 
are frequently performed by i 





assistance of 
nutural causes, Thus, having threatened Heze- 
kiah with death, and being afterwards moved by 
hie prayers, he restored hitn to life, and made 
use of fig, luid on the tamour, as a medicine for 
his disease. “Ite onlored king Herod, upon account 
of his pride, to be devoured by worms, And 
nobody doubte but that the plague, which is 
generally uttributed to Divine wrath, most com- 
monly owes its orign to corrupted air,” 

It was thus that’ Nebuchadnerzar spent full 
seven long yearns att awful example of the mad- 
nexs of pride and ambition, AC the expiration 
‘of that time, his reason returned Tn the lan- 
gauge of Holy Writ, he lifted up hie eyes unto 
heaven, and blowed the Blost High; be pra 
honoured Him that liveth for ever, whose 
ivion w& an everlasting dominion, and bis 
hingdom is from jeneration to generation; coo 
fessing, that all the inhabitants of the earth are 
ax nothing before him, and that he doeth accord 
ing to his will in the army of heaven, and amoag 
the inhabitants of the earth: and none can stay | 
bis hend, or say onto him, What dovst thou? ~ / 

The courtiers of Nebuchaducezar now sought 
to him again; he was restored to his throne, and 
became greater and more powerful than before, ‘ 




















ferings, be gratefully acknowledged the signs 
and Tronders® which the most bigh God fad 
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2 Kings xxv. 37—90. But 
Merodach, or “foolish Mero- 
aretaal 


if 
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alliance, they were 
and unless they were 
‘the united force of the confede- 
tually subdued, avparately, 
Evil Merodach were frus- 
was appointed general of 
army of the Medes and Pensuuns, 
his uncle and father-in-law, antic- 
the threatened invasion, attucked the Haby- 
ans, routed and pursued them to their camp, 
and alew Evil Merodach, #.c. 558. He was suc- 
ceeded in his ki by 





BELeHAzZzAR, 


| his 200, the common accounts of whom appear 





| to combine with what ix said of the Nenglasar 
of historians. 
y the prophet Ixaiah, who represents th 





Rabylonian dynasty ax the scourse of Pa 

| Nebuchadnezzar is styled a serpent,” F 
+ fodach, “8 eoekatrcg,” end Helsbansar, “a fry 
jag serpent,” which is the most evil and de- 

| gtrnetive ‘ 
f 
! 





of all, Ina. xiv. 29. 

The character of Belshazzar, as described pro- 
phetically by Isiah, and the aecounts of Xeno- 
phon, are found to agree. According to that 
writer, bis barbarity was such us is rarely re 
corded im the annals of history. A wanton 
sporting with the fiver and persons af his sub- 
jects, appears to have ever iuflamed his breast. 
Thus ‘he slew the only son of Gobryar in 
transport , deeauite, at a huvting match, 
he Min bear with his epear, and oflerwards o 
Fion, when the king bad failed in the attetpt. 

‘The whole life of Belsbazzar appears to have 
‘been one continued ecene of riot and intemper- 


the ion of the aacted vexsels belongings 
to the temple of Jerasalera, which even bie 
and father had respected. At 

val he made a feast to a thousand of 
and drank wine before the Wi 
board, surrounded by parasites and conru- 
had the audacity to wend for these holy 
for the purpose of prostituting then to 
. aggravate sacruege by in- 

thé Author of all their enjoy- 
bles, etc., “ praised the gods 
of brass, of iron, of wood, 
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‘MEFTORT OP THE ASSTRIANA AND CHALDEANE. 














Bet none could read, and none i 
confusion prevailed in the peloce, and an sel 
uncertainty i the bosom of all irs iumatee. At 
Jength, however, the quren mother reminded 
00 of the eminent wisdom of Daniet, 
‘Deen Tong despised, and he was wat for into the 
presence. 

rophet came, and the king offered him 
the hig! 
inte 








rewards od hoawun if he would 
pret the inscription, Hut aniel knew too 
well the empty aature of sublanary honour to 
be dazzled by such an offer. This but anewer 
to the monarch proved: “Tet thy gift be to 
thyself." said he, “* and give thy rewards to ai 
ether; ‘yet 1 will read the writing unto the king, 
and make known to hits the interpretation.” 
Befure the prophet did thin, he boldly chu 
the monarch with the impious devas of profaning 
the holy yemcls of Gots smctuary, and of cum 
ing a fingtant act of rebellion against the 
Majesty. of heaven. He then tead aloud, and 
interpreted to his terrihed auditory the mystical 


































weiting, a view of which bas thu been taken by 
[ Br. Ualen: 
TNE ExNCRAYTION, 
MADE oMReY OTHAPL [Pree] URMARSED 


© Number Number Weapht [Decetoe] And Docusiuns.” 
THE INTERERETATION, 


Mew "God hath numbered thy reign,” and 

Manga Hath fished 1." ‘The repetition 
emuphaatieally sygnify ing Unt the deter war oe 
tain, and should shortly come to pasa, See Geo. 
xh, 32. 

Texen “Thon art weighed inthe balances, 
grt art found wanting:”” Hoe dub xxal, 65 

WY. Me 











a" Thy hingdam i divided." 
Urnamsin -~ Amd gyven to the Mede and the 
Persign” [Darian und Cy rin}. 

Belshazzar lvard this dreadful sentence, and 
however uaweleore it was to bint, he neverthes 
Jess bestowed apon Dunict the promised rewards : 
he caused hun to be clothed in scarlet, with o 
chain af gold about hue neck, und to be prox 
clauned the third ruler in the kingdom, 

“In that night was Belshaear the king of the 
Chaldeans slain.” Dan. v. 25-30. Thon in the 
brief statement of Holy Writ, No circumstances 
aredetuiled, All inquiries, therefore, into the 
particulars are only conjectures, or to be sips 
ported by such evidence us may be found in com- 
mwa writers, If these contradict euch other, 
we may adopt which we think best grounded, 
without in the least depai 
ing the truth of Scripture. 

‘According to Xenophon, Belshazzar was slain 
by conspirators; for he states, that Gobryas und 
Gudatus, who led the band that broke into bis 
palace, were the first who aduted the gods for 
Raving punished the impious king, Dr. Males 
conceives it probable that Daniel's interprita- 
tion of the bande rting upon the wall hustened 
his doom, since the conspiraturs, with their most 
injured leaders, would now consider him as de- 
‘voted to immediate destruction by God himself 
for hia “sacrilege.” “The great fesst,” adds 
this excellent writer, “‘on the night of which he 
‘was slain, appears to have been season of pro> 
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aan ‘Rppointed ard SBabylonies nebieaas massed 
WABONADIUS, 


Or Labynetas, to be king, of viceroy. 
‘According ‘to Rollie ead other writers of 

ncient history, thie person was the Helihaszar 

of Scriptare; fut Dr, Hates, who is here follow 


to the Babylonian throne, wax 
ot amended with war, After record 
death of Laborosoarchad, be says: * The 
of Sevachedgessar being now by and the 
Babylonian dynasty en: Recor to pro- 
mi who bad to good a.title to the crown us 
or "Darina the Meae?’ b ao 
‘Out as the next succesvor 
Bri, whove interpretation of the Divine m- 
iption must aaa have bad the greatest 
ake with the grandves and the whole nation. 
3 Fie was the queva-mother’ ‘brother, and. the 
met of kin, by her side, to the crowa. And, 3. 
Ho was by far the muvt powerful competitor for 
it, and aleo M prince of an an euey and amiable din- 
position. Upon ail these accuunts, therefore, 
‘we cannot weeteee toad, that the Babylonians 

















took place in the first year of the ty 
of Cyrus, after which the prood city 
into dust ‘Its Known onl i the pages of hin. 


tory, and there it is exhibited ax a monument 
of God's wrath and tatfying tothe fruity of 
all sublunary affais 





“The ginry of Bahel the proud ts no mere, 
tine th pera, an laser things perished bear 
Bihe ts desolate m ‘the dragon ernwis 
Fe the muddy weap ther raed wall, 

‘And the serpents creep, and the wild beasts 

‘Where her Coambern ef rate, and hee proud Kale 6y 
And nothing ts left, save a tale of her 

The fame of her Rlory, and wreck of ber samme," 








2 The fate of the taking of Babylon by Crras, 


nected with the hleraison of the Jews, is not affected 
hh correct slew of Ins» whorany, bythe se pian 
ty avis, of racine the death of Belshastar and the 


i 


singe of” Aabylon together, the reign of the farmer 
‘ited dows oe fara tae cbneanegy of the Bay 
‘monarchs. 
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THE FOLLOWING 


DYNASTIES OF ASSYRIA 


ARE TAKEN FROM DR. HALES. 
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IL ASSYRIAN DYNASTY. 431 YEARS. 









1. Mithracus, or Ninas 11. .. 7 
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4 Defeat uf Arphaxnd, the Babylonians 

3a or Phraortes, the And Medet sum 606 
« Meds 

bee ‘Third tnvasion of Ju- 

a ah by Holufernee 

a Barar, of Bardanapa: 

ae Jue 63 636 
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Ninereh taken. 


BABYLONIAN DYNASTY. 











2. Pul, o¢ Belue 1. 573 | 4. Natonsdius, or Labynetus 
‘Fist Lavaslou of Ie Darius the Meds 


Tl aera nin TTY | Bebylon taken by Cyrus 


sppotnted by 





ne 
‘Nineveh taken 2 bop 

KIL —ASSTRIAM DYN ¢STY. BABYLONIAN KINGS, | 1. Nabopolasaar, Labynetus 
604 
we 
1. King of Wiseven, on 
Jonah's Prophecy ... 300 7331 3. Nicacaseolassar, Nerigilsaar, or Belshaszer—. 5 558 
a 
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CHAPTER L 
TRE PHYSICAL s8TORY OF MEDIA. 
‘Ts country, once the neat of a potent empire, 
derived its name from Madai, the third pon of 
Ispbet; x9 may be gathered from Scripture, in 
which the Medes are constuntly thas denomi- 
nated. See 2 Kings xvii. 6; Im xiii. 17; Dun. 


y, 28, ete. 

{ Tt is difficult to determine the boundaries of 
‘Media, as they appear to have varied in differcat 
ges. Recording ‘to the best authorities, how- 
ever, Media Proper wax bounded by Armenia 
and Amyria Proper on the west; by Persia on 
the vast ; by the Caxpian provinces ou the north; 
and by Sua 








ane om the uth 

In ancient timex, Media was divided into several 

geeriness, niet. 

ites, Marcia, Amuriace, und Syro-Medu. 
‘According to Strubo, there were, by a later divi« 
sion, teduced to (wu provinces, Grent Media, aud 
Media Atropotene, 

Great Media, which isa high table land, ix aid 
by all writers to have posed a quod climate 
and fertile soil; an account which ax eoufiemed 
by modern travellers. It was separated on the 
weet and south-west from the low country 
water’ by the Tigris aud the Euphrates, by a 
range of mountains, hnuwn to the ancients by 
the names of Zoyros aud Paruchoatris, Ow the 
ant it wax bounded by a desert and the Cuspian 
mountaing, (the medetu Elhurz mountains ;) 
0 the north and north-west by the Cudussit, 
Atropatene, und the Matiene : thus, nearly eor- 
Tesponding’ to the modern [rsh Ajemi, whieh 
ia the most western province of the Penian 


‘Tropatene, Charomithrane, 














lita 4 T 
iu Atropatenc, now culled Aderbijan, ex- 
tended aa far tort 'sx the Aratea This was a 
cold, barren, aud inhospitable country, on which 
‘Account it is supposed that ‘Tiglath-pileser and 
, Shatuanceer, kings of Assyrin, chove rt for the 
abode of the captive tribes of Intact; (see 2 Kings 
vil ¢; 1 Chron. v. 26;) acting upon a similar 
course of poli 
moneroh, the Great, in transferring the 
Swedish prisoners, taken at Pultowa, into the 
barren regions of Siberia, Ry some authors, 
this division of Media is supposed to have de- 
Tived its name from Atropates, who successfully 
soe owes. tic coved il dhe 
y, which continued till the 
time of Strabo, ng ia proximity to 
the Armenian and Parthian Somibiona it is 
however, that 

















y, which actuated the Russian | of 


bable, the tion of | the eummit 
sie peels owes Oe ere le 


THE HISTORY OF THE MEDES. 


™ The Place of Fite,” from the number of 

or fire temptes, erected there. ‘Thebarma, on the 
lake of Urmeeah, in Aderbijan, being the reputed. 
Puce of Zoroaster’s birth; or from the volcanic 
‘etuptions to whieh it is subjected. 





MouNTaINE. 
According to Ptolemy and Strabo, the moan- 
tain of Media, demanding notice, are 

1. Choatra, ‘parting Media from Assyria, and 
branching out from the Gordyan or Carduchian 
‘mountains, on the confines of Assyria and Ar- 
agro i hich divides 

2.  & mountain range, which divi 
‘Media from Assyria on the east. And, 

8, Purachoatra, which is placed by Ptolemy 
on the borders, towards Persia, and by Strabo 
* the confines of Media, Hyrcapia, and Par- 
thia, 

‘These arv boundaries between Media end the 
adjacent regions ; and, therefore, m nd be wo 
delong to the fatter as well as the former, But 
there are other mountains, thore of che Orontes, 
the Juonius, and the Caronus, which, as they 
stand ip the very heart of the country, may, in 
the strictest avo, be tennied mountains of Media, 
"Phe principal uf thes a8 the 

Orontis, or the modern Alwend, which hounds 
the plaius of Hamaden to the north-west, ‘This 
range stretches frout north-east to south-west, 
thirty nules in length, and is completely sepa 
rated ftom the more northera ranges of Giroos 
and Sobund. When viewed from the south and 
south-vast. the Orontes presents the pppesrance 
‘of a vust range of separate mountaina, ft com- 
tmences with a gradual ascent from the north- 
cast. and covers with ita ramiGcations upwards 
of sixty miles of ground. ‘The summit of the 
‘mountain is covered with perpetoal snow, and 
‘Sir R. Ker Porter, who ascended it in the month 
































wnsToRY oF THE wEDES, ry 


Gifterence of the elevations of the plains on studs there.” + eee eek ae 





‘which thease mountains stand. 1 ‘The climate of Media is very spequal: that 
{part which fies between the mountains and the 

aivees. ta i xeediogly col, nnd the earth eramps, 

: : piereher, where innumerable swarats 

Fg ieee ote eS ee Ceatjecn {Of cencmous iamcis are bred, which, together 


the ; s t 
7 om ted 16 fall ; ¥ith the vapours rising from’ the Canpian sea, 
Eto the mouse roathern fart of the Copan sen, | Fender a Fars ery lhe, Sen i 
woust, ty their positions, have belonged to the ; '% that these parte of Media were infested by 
Hy, eit, Pemininated Giles and Masand, ! Scorpions, and that while the king of Persia was 
Tram; aad consequently could not belong to Me-! pal ig fete Hate te eeebanels wore 
; . § em three days before his arrival on 
dia Proper, as itis described by the ancients, fT OO es, in desttesing thea iy 
The pravinees that are more remote from the 
IAMAER, PRODUCTION: BTC: sea enjoy a very wholesome mr, though liahle 
‘The northern parts of Media, Iymg between | to heat} raink ‘and violent storm, especially, 
iad mountains and the sea, are very cold | acconling to Chardin, in spring and soto, 
and barren, Chardia says, that the snow firs ou | This autbor stat 
the monntains nine mouths in the year. The | game, which the inland proviners abound with, 
southern parts of Media, however, are proactive: { some of them have been, for many ayes, remark- 
of all kinds of grain and necessaries for In able on arcount of the various sorts af excellent 
they are so pleasant, that the country udjuining | wine they produce, expecially the peighbourhoad 
Tauris is called “ The Garden of Peroia.” fn | of Taurs, where no fewer than siaty different 
this part of the country there are large plums, ; hinds of grapes, all of an exquinite Sevour, arr 
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times for the numerous stud of horses tea there | — Iu the pluton of Hamadan, the clinate ia very 
for the use of the Persian monarchs. vanant. The thermonwter never rises, in the 

ight of summer, higher than ao, ‘The eat, | 
therefore, ws uever very oppromive, an in olber 
parts of Persia, bing constantly tempered by 
a cool breeze fron the northwest during this 
svason. It is 90 wonder, then, that the Persian | 
kings made Eebataua (which, aa will be nen, 
way situated an theae plains) their mummer re- 
adence, ‘This province abounds in fine rivulets 
<f the parent water, which i a blowing of ines 
timable value in the arid and parebed regions uf 
Poria. ‘The babitutions on these plaina are 
tuvely interspernd with trees, which give variety 
and beauty to the scenery. “Besides the poplar, 
the narwend, a specres of clin, ix a very common 

pes vo Formal as to reine 

suspicions that they have sequired them by art, 
Un the nkirte of the Onintes: Bforier wax toto 
died into un extensive gerden, in the centre of 
vluch wax un alley of poplar, willow, aud nar- 
woud teves, vearly a mile tong, and in which 
many of the natives were singing and taking 
their pleasure, Ove large group was seated 
are a basin of the coolest and most trans- 
er. The extensive plain itself in 
hort distances with villages sisi 
dat groves of the noblest trera, 
seems one luxuriant carpet of the richest ve 
dare, studded with hamlets, and watered with 
numberless ruls. From all this, some idea may 
be formed of the fertility of Media in ancient 
times, shen it was the seat of empire. 





‘Whore this plain of Nya was sutuated, it is 
now diffleult to determine, ‘The ancwuta place 
it in the most eastern part of Media, and beyond. 
the limits of what is now suppoted to ba 

yy thia country. Sir T Chardip conc 
passed over this fertile tract of ground ; 
dat if be is correct, it must be placed several 









degrees nearer os than the ancient g 

Dave defined its position. He wayn. * We cous 
tinued our way, from Tourn towards Pers, 
‘upon the most beautiful and fertile 





phung, covered 
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ages. These plains afford the nit ex- 
cellent, pasture of all Media, and, | dare say. of 
the whole world, and the best horm> the 
country were there at gruss. I asked a yonug 
nobleman, in company with us, if there were any 
other plaing in Media so fine and a0 extetisive. 
He told moe he had seen sume as fine about Der- 
bent, but none more extensive. So that it ix 
reasonable enough to believe that these plains 
tre the Hippobaton of the ancients, and where, 
they say, the kings of Media had w stud of fifty 
thousand hortes; and that here it is alo we 
mast look for the Nysean plain, 20 fumous for 
the horses of that name. Stephanus, the geo 

ypher, mays that Nysa was in the cowutry of 
se Medea” T told this. same nobleman nme 






















particulars which 





i age! 


that, besides the cate and |! 








CHAPTER II. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF MEDIA. 


BaLaw, HADOR, AMD SABA, 


‘Tarar three cities are mentioned 2 Kings xvii. 6 


‘amoag which that of Nj sa wis famous m uncient | now gathered 
and 1 Chron. v.26, a3 citirs of tbe Medes, to which 
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inces of Persia, those of Aderbijan and 


bilan, 

‘The river Gossn ia spoken of in the text a 
watering the here these citicn Rood ; 
and on ® branch of it w found a city numed 


Abhar, or Habar, which is reputed to he cx- 
Jy ancient, and which evidently refers to 
Habor. The name of it is given vatiowly by 
hers, au Abhar, by Abulfeda: Abher, 
jerbelot; Aber, Hanway; Haber, Tavernier; 
Abhar, Della Valle; Hbher, Chardin; Ebbehor, 
jus; and Abbar, in the tables of Nusoredidin 
and Ulugh-Begh, A remarkable circumstauce 
connected with this place, and which ix suppesee 
Yo confirm its identity with the uncient Habor. 
ia, that it in the firvt place, in comme from the 
‘weet, where Persian ix spoken, aud from thence 
eastward all the way to Hindostan, Moricr, 
however, a later traveller, who travered Adet- 
bijan in various directionn, mentions a great and 
sowy mountain, culled Ak-Ungh, or the white 
mountain, sixty-six English miles south-east of 
Ardobil, thirty-five of Tris, and thirty-five east 
of the Kiril-Ozan, and betonging to the range of 
‘Talish, which bounds the district of Chuleal om 
the enst. At the base of this snow-clad peak, is 
8 city called Herah, as large as the town of Zen- 
gan, in Medin, which, as it is in the very ductrict 
of Chaleal, and on the north of the Rigil-Ozan, 
‘and as it norms to be a mere traosposition of the 
‘word Hebor, is thought, by rome, more likely to 
bbe the Hubor to which the ten tribex were carried, 
than Abber. 
Bordering on the Kizil-Ozon itself, is a district 
of nome extent, and of great beauty and fertili 
mamed Chalcal, and having in 


aot ise of the same nai 
seperate i from 














7 
‘adjoining to the mountains, which 


the province of Ghitan. Allow 
ing for the change of spelling and pronunciation 


in 00 many ages, this name is not far removed 
‘Chalnch, 





Jatter of whom, who traversed it in 
from Ardebil to the Kizil-Ozan, 


northern | called Ahar, and is described a8 being: 






dimance, ji in the hori 
ey fst hen, at eee he ere, 


‘The dencent fom Paras to the Kisl-Osan was 
ted : 
SSieeeeee 
There ia also a district named Tarom, of Ta- 
Fira, bordering on the Ozen, and occapying the 
intermediate 
‘This, also, is but a little removed from Hara 
‘There in, however, 4 city mentioned by Morier, 
‘which has a much better claim to be the Hara of 
Seriptare than the Tarom of Renzell 1 
of the district of the Kara-Daghler, 
mountains, stretebis 
Araxes apd the 





ul 

north and north-east to the 

of Mogan, and placed by 

hin forty English miles north-east of Tabris. 

Ahar is exactly Hara by the transposition of the 
of ey 


k 








axpirate ; and 2 transposition of sytlables or letters 

‘words, having nearly the same sound, ix asual 
in the ent; ns, Lezgee for Legzee, Corbal for 
Colbar, Tilgath for Tigiath. 

Major Kennel! conceives, that both in the 
Assyrian and Bahylonish captivity of the two 
reniaining tribes, which composed the kingdom 
af Juda, by Nebuchadnezzar, the whole mast 
af the people was not carried sway, but only the 
principal inhabitants, ox the nobles, soldiers, ar- 
tizansy, Lehrer and men bl letters, who would 
he uneful in their new settlements, by 
with them their superior knowledge Ae sited 

"That some of the exp- 

ives rose to ent rank and estimation, even st 

eveh, Babylon, Ecbatuna, and Ri the 

seats of government in the Assyrian, Challean, 

and Median empires, is evident from the books 
of Daniel and Tobit. 

Ju his travels through the western part of the 
Persiun empire, Sir R. Ker Porter inentions & 
remarkably sculptured rock, called Be-Sitoon, 
the range of inountains that skirt the plains of 
Kermansbab to the vorth-esst. One of the 
groups transcribed thereon, is supposed by thie 
traveller to refer to the captivity. In it there 
are fourteen figures, one of which is in the 
sir, The first to the lef carries a spear, and 
is in full Median habit His bair is in # similar 





atts and manufactures. 





















fashion, and bound with « fillet, The second « 
holds s bent bow in hie left hand: his dress ¢ 





























king, are very much injured, but enoagh | uf Awyna, who not only spared him, but eno- | 
‘remains to show that they arv intended to menify | troud hun oo the throne of Kanuri, He, how- 
capures. ‘The hands of all are ted bund their ] evr, ungratetully rebelled, being stirred up by 
‘backs, and the cord w very distunet which binds | So, the hing of Egypt. and, therefore, the double 
the neck of the ane to the otlier, tll the mark of | hadge of bondage may be bupponed to represent 
bondage reuches to the last of the mine It at! the ofttnce of Howhia, Tocluding the 
were onginally attached to the kader, the card | tullen monarch, the eaphves ate Jast ten, reptes 
18 Tow not to be sevn there, but the pusthon of | snting the tn'trbrs, the hing betng comme ted 
his hands show that he was orginally in the | av the had of isan tbe ‘The last persons | 
aame trammels as hus follower ‘The second | age in the procession, wearing the high canal | 
figare, spparcatly, has bie head shoved, anil | cup, dur Rotert cone ives my represent the tribe 
hart of cea! covers it from the top of the fote: | w'iasy, who, an comple with the wbes. of 
head to the nuddle of the head, His drs tsa { the hinge of Isenet and Judah, hd adopted the 
short tunic, reching down no farther that lis | worstup of the goldin calves of Dan and Betlel 
Knees, and which us factined round his want by Bot this lurtcr comectur an entirely mfoanded, 
‘a belt. bis legs are bare, The third bynre aj- Levi was not ane ut the ton captive triben of 
rare much older. and it has rather  poonied tact a counted ae  thtesth tnbe when 
and barhy hair, and a winularcaulcosers Jocph (Fpbriam and Manassch, ae im the ine 
the top of his head, “He ha» also a shirt tum, | stance ot the captsuity) conunte ax two, and the 
‘with something Jshe the truwsers of booted ap-) numb: rten is thirctore made out without Ba vi, 
Pearances seen on some of the figures at Por | Is a ditticult (o determine whether thie seulp- 
Poll, ‘The preceding figure and this are fastened | tur rufars to the captinity af not, The capaaves 
‘a rope Tound ther nechs, runnin! hove that peculiar cast of physogoomy which 
onwards, and noozing all that follows in one, dntinguntics the Jews, and die supposition of 
string. “This last figure bas the peculuatity at- | our author, xcept the render it probable 
tached to burn of the skut of his garment Fame ‘Those, however, whu hesitate to cept it wt an 
covered entirdy with an arrow-headed inscrip- | illustration of the captivity, will, nevertheless, 
tion, Next in the tram w a Sgure in a long | vaive rt a» a mont authentic representation of the 
‘vesiment, with fall hair, without the caul He iy | mode sn © aptines Sere wont tw be treat 
succeeded by one 10 & short plan tanre, hy ornmtal conquerors, and to which there are 
naked A second long-rubed pervmage | frujuint allusions in Seriptare. 
succeeds him, and after kim comes anothi 
short plain tanic, and a head apparently bald | sonaTana. 
Athird fong-robed personage follows next,and the '  Ecbatana, waich 1s generally thought to be the 
ninth figure, who follows him, 1 ma short tune Ac hmctha of Ezra, chap. vi. 2, and the Hamadan 
and trowsert, and has the sungulanty of wearng cf the present das, wax the summer capital of the 
‘& prodigious and ugh pomted cap. His beard sovereigns of the Perwan empire, from the time 
‘nad haur areemoch ¢nore ample than any of bis of Cyrus; while the winter metrupolis was Suxn, 
competes, ‘and bis face denotes greater age. The ortuation of Lebatans was remarkable for 
in, as stated before, w considered by Sir the covlness of us temperature. Della Valle 
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‘R. Ker Porter to refer to the captivity. He con- lservea, that the ink froze in the room sn which 
‘ceives that the large figure represents he was writing, a sure proof of the great eleva 
eer, king of Ausytis, and the prostrate captive, , tion of the sail, in the latitude of only 35, which 
Hoshea, king of Iaraci, This prostrate person tb free jeoved from the great mcenaain AE 
ia wt a priate individoal, for on nove such | nend, the tes of the Greeks, only s kugue 
‘would the foot of a haoghty eastern monarch | distant, being covered with snow. ‘Thy penodi- 
deign to tread; be mest, therefore, have been x | cal change of radence by the Persisn kings, 
bee git tarred grape The nine wes , attracted the attenton of many ancient writers, 
ore bound, in token of a double i} and one of them, Zan, compares them to 
and the of Houbes and bis sobjects was | cranes for this resson. 

double. He had professed homage to the king | Ancient hustorians tell us, that Ecbatans was 


























‘The wails of Eobetana are Le 
ancient writers, and described by 
‘Accarding to this historian, thes 
were seven in number, all of « circular form, and 


gradnally rising above each other. by the hei 
of the ‘Detleent af each wall. "Phe deste et 
‘the ground, ri an easy ascent, wan 
fo the decign of bulldog ‘hem, and 
perhapa first suggeuted it. The royal pelace and 
treasury were within the innermost circle of the 
seven. The first of these walls was equal in cir- 
cumference to the city of Athens, that 1%». uecord- 
ing to Thucydides, 178 furlongs, or shout twen- 
-foar miles. Thin wall had white battiemcats ; 
weond, black; the third was of a purple co- 
four; the fourth, blue; ond the fifth, of a deep 
orange: the two innermost, 8» serving more 130- 
mediately for a fence to the perwm af the king, 
were embellished in a supetor manger to the 
ethers, the one being covered with aulver, and the 
other with gold. 


‘This description, as even by Herodotus, seems 
to partake of the fabutous; nevertheless, that it 
‘was one of the mont magnificent of oriental cities, 
‘other authorities declare. In the book of Judith, 
wh i, 2—4, we rend, that the walls of this me- 
tropolis were seventy cubits (about 130 feet) high, 

fifty cubits (about 98 feet) broud): that the 
‘towers on the gates werr an hundred eubits (about 
480 feet) in height; the breadth, in the founda- 
tion, sixty cubits (about 112 feet); and that the 
walls were built of hewn ond polished stones, 
each stove being six adits (about eleven feet) in 


length and tee in breath, 
tybius, 
edifice 


; 









es of this city surpass, in richness and mag- 


and 
‘visible; the Joints, the beau, the ceilings, and 
cotomna, 

a1, being covered with silver or gold plates. All 
the tiles were ofsilver. The greatest part of these 
musterials were carried off by the Macedonians 
under Alexander the Grest, and the rest 
dered by Antigonas and Seleucus Nicator. 


many of silver. All this was coaverted into 
— image; the whole 





ry 
‘misrony oF TwE mEDER 


speaking of Ecbstan, says: * The | j 


\e 
which eustained the porticos and piax-{ his neck. 


interment af one or both of those . 
‘Thi, tomb is mentioned by Seageie of Tudels. 
| Itstands on ground somewhat mote elevated than 
. any in the neighbourhood, and is in some degree 
{ fuilen into decay. The entrance to the buildi 
is by a stone door of amall dimensions, the key 
, which is kept by the ehief rabbi, This door con- 
ducts to the unte-chamber, which is small, and 
contains the graves of several rabbis, A second 
_ door, of inferior dimensions to the first, leads to 
the tomb-chamber, which is larger than the outer 
apartment, It the midst of this stand the two 
Sarcophagi of Mordecai and Esther. ‘They are 
componed of dark and hard wood, are richly 
carved, und have an Hebrew inscription along the 
upper ledge, taken from Eatber hi. 5, and 2.3. 
‘he wood in in good preservation, though evi 
dently very old ‘The prevent building is said 
| to have been built by certain devout Jews, and to 
vecupy the ate of one more smagaifcent, which 
‘was destroyed by Tuwour Heg. The inseription 
thereon, a translated by Sir Gore Ousely, runs 
thus: “ Thursday, fifteenth of the month Adar, 
mm the year 4474 from the ervation of the world, 
‘was finished the building of this temple over the 
graves uf Mordecai and Esther, by the hands of 
‘the good-hearted brothers, Eling and Samuel, the 
suns of the deccaned Ismuel, of Kashan.” This 
date ts probably after the ‘computation of the 
eastern Jews, which would make it answer to 
about 250 4.n,; otherwise it would not have been 
earlier than about 650 a... 








Fic dread nnd leo placed 9 golden 


The city of 
nonrs, and his hij Y cecal 
the Jews.” 



























jog to Morier, Hamadan presents more 
objects af research to an antiquarian than any 
other city in Persia, Oo the eastern summit of | 
Alwend is a large snare platform, called by tbe 
natives, “The tomb of the son of Solomon,” 
A Dumber of copper lampe lie ecatterr<d in atm 
vicinity, which were brought hither by crowds of 
devotees, who came on pilgrimugr to thi> tancied 
tomb. In one of the valleye of Alwend, about 
‘eight miles south-west of the town, at the source 
‘8 rapid rivulet that waters the plain, about fifty 
feet above the water, appears, projecting from tbe 
sloping side of the acclivity, the mystermus stone 
¢alled the Gunj Nameb, or Tales of a Treasure. 
Te is an immense block of red granite, of the 
closest and finest texture, and of many thousand 
tons’ weight. At ten feet from the ground, 180 
Square excavations appear in the face of the stone, 
cut to the depth of a foot, five feet in breadth, and 
asmany in length. Each of these tablets enntains 
three columns of engraved arrow-headed writmg, 
in a state of excellent preservation. Above thew: 
two tablets, the comnencement of others are 
treceable, “Another monument of antiquity *as 
by Morier and Sir R. Ker Porter, in 
the northern skirts of the ‘cunsisting of the | 
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base of a column, with its broken shaft, of the 
same order of the columne found at Perepolin, 
Near this fragment is s large regular terrace, 
evidently the work of art, and perhays the ground | 
work of some great building. Some identify 
this with the palace of the Persian king, which, 
Polybius says, was below the citadel. The posi 
tion ofthe reins ofthe amodern caste, which was 
probal site ancient citadel, is more 
aed fen the ‘and sufficiently wear 
the latter to be to be below the former. On 
the site of tbe castle is a ezuall platform, called 
Ateshirawhich bas an exterior of 
white sqoare stones, backed by masonry uf com- 
and mortar, Besides these, |amadan 











latter, nine were brought by Sir B. Ker 
into ‘Morier dincovered  cylin- 
stave, with Persepoliten figures and chs- 
+ and he supposes, that if excavations 
Wibe royal Wessury, valuable dcorerics 
‘essary, 
would be made. 











x 
the Mussulman annalists, 16,600 deaths, 15,000 
‘tongues, 6,400 collegen, 12,000 mills, 1,700 cara- 


| Yansaries, and 12,000 juan, It was ruined in the 


thirteenth century, partly by the rntentine discord 
of its inhabusats, who were divided into the 
posite mets of the Shite and Sunnites, and w! 
contended with each other for sixty yeare; and, 
finally, by the Mongols, under the successors of 
Jengbix Khan, Nothing now remaina of Rages 
‘wut part of the ancient wall, 

Ruges lay upwards of tuo handred miles east 
of Exbatana, or Humodan. Jt ys remarkable in 
hnatory for the deteat und death of Arphaxad, or 
Phruortes, con of Dejoces, hy Nabuchadenussr, 
king of Assyria, me. G41, 10 the plain of Regan, 
or Kage 


™~ 
Besides these gitien of Media, 



















several others, x8 Luodicea, of which appetianon 
there were many towne; and Apamen, which ix 
townctine adjudved by Strabo to Medi, and 
sometunes to Parthia, “At # later date there were 
the erties of Zemnbin, Patigrau, Gazace, Margasin, 
ete.: but the sere all hilt, in afler ages, by 
the Macedonians, und are therefure called by 


Strabo, Greck erties, ‘These were nucceeded by 
more modern cities: thos showing the ebb and 
flow of the Ude of sublunury affair; proclaiming 
that time sweeps away empires, nations, wad 
‘erter from the of the curt admonish- 
ing the reader to seek » mansion in the akiew. A 
poet bay well tuned bis hurp to the following 
strains : 

















et ttt) Row 
‘There's nuthsog true but heaven, 
“And false the light on giory’s plume, 
‘As fading Lucy of even, 
And lave, and hope. 
‘Ate tiuanurns gatier'a 1umy 
‘There's nuthing bright but heaven. 









‘There's notiung calm but besv 
—~— 


CBAPTER HL 
‘THE HISTORY OF THER POLITY OF THE 
MEDEA, 


fe COVERNHEST, LAA, Ir. 
Sree the Sig ages the wot, very 
aa tie world, i very 
y, however, t appears to bave 

like that of 


























uM. OP THE NEDES, 
atoms possessed | presence. They honoured them with the 
intags This Pry te ots Great kings” Ring ot 
ota they { kings,” which was afterwards ‘by the 
were ‘Wonght under the yoke of the Assy-| Persisn monarchs, and their Peccemors, 
rene, is yoke, they were go-| the Parthians When they appeared in public, 
verned mo-| which was not often, they were attended by 
werchs: F phich | musicians and guards, conrusting of the noblest 
aia 10, they appear to have | m their ki In the field of battle, their 
Soe iment upon the | wives, chifdren, and concubines formed part of 
deapotic ‘masters. | their retinue, ne is sas! in an oriental carp, 
Their deolute, sulmitting to no 


26 
opense the fountains of law, fey were: 

by their subjects 2s something more 
than mortal, 





i 


is « teference to the royal prerogative 
iihitity in the Median monarcha, Van. vi. 
, where the conspirators against the life of the 

Daniel are represented as praying thus 
rina: * Now, @ king, entahlish the decree, 
and sign the writing, that it he not changed, 
according to the Isw of the Medes and Persians, 
which altereth not.” 

‘Tow tenacious the kings of Media and Persia 
‘were, in adhering to the principles of their de- 
crees of lawa, may de discerned in many trans 
actions in hiatory, of which the chapter 
alluded to afforda a notuble instanee. In the 
book of Esther, also, we fisd a hing anable to 
recall an order which he had made for the mas 
swere of the Jews, ‘The only remedy he hnd, 
when he discovered the depths of iniquity which 
had brought it to pas was to inene a counter 
order, allowing the people be had doomed to dv 
to wtand upon their defence; in other words, 
they were permitted to contend with and kill 
those who were, by bis previous unjust dec tee, 
‘bound to kill them 

Sometimen these monarchs themrelves suffered 
from the infiilibitity whieh attended their taws, 
us did also their subjects, Sir J. Malcolm re- 
tates a memorable iustance of Aga Mahommed 
Khan, the last but one of the Peruan kings, 
which well illustrates this, After alluding to the 
instances in the books of Exther and Daniel, 
he says: “ The character of the power of the 
king of Persia han undergone no chunge. The 
late king, Ags Mahommed Khan, when encamped 
uwar Shiraz, said he would not move till the 
saow was off the mountain in 


it 
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Behold, 1 will stir up 6 againat therm, 
‘Which shall not regard siver; 
‘Ad te for eld, they ahall at deght tn 
‘Their bows al I duvh the young men 
‘And they shall have no pal frutt 








‘Their eye shall not spare efnkiren."=-Jea. xili, 

In war, the Medes poisoned their arrows with 
a bituminous liquor called napbtha, of which 
there war anciently = ‘abandance in Media, 

‘ersin, and Assyria. arrow being steeped 
in it, und set on fier, and shot from a siack bow, 
(for s swift and violent motion lessened its ma- 
lignity.} burned the flesh with such violence, that 
water rather incrvaed than extinguished the 
flame: dost alone couid put ont the flame, and 
alleviate the pain it occasioned. Their bows, 
which formed their principal weapon, were only 
exceeded in size and strength by those of the 
Tithiopians, and were well fitted to be used also 
us clubs. They measured about five feet six 
inches in length, 

Herodotus attributes to the Medes the enstom 
of confirming rogers be the blood of the 
contracting partics, which was practised am 
ST the enter uatoum, eveo in the Ramen tine 
‘This ix confirmed by Tacitus, who says, that 
when they were to form alliances, they used to 
be eet the thambe of their right bands, till 
the blood, starting to the extremities, was, by a 
slight incision, drawn forth. Of this they mu- 
tually partook; and league ches confirmed, was 
esteemed most awful, ae being roysterionaly #0- 
Jempized with the blood of the parties. 


This offers a sad picture of humanity ; bat 
prophecy puints to the day when the blood of oar 
fellow-creatures need not be even thns Sgure- 


tively drawn to insure friendship and amity— 
‘when all uations hell look upon each otber as 
the workmanship of one common Creator; 9 
‘hom they ebould sojourn on 
earth in peace. Glorions will that day bo, when 
“ Love shall, In ene delightful stream, 
‘Through every bosom flow; 


‘And unita eweel, und foad exten, 
An erary action glow.” 


‘With reference to the arts, learning, and trade 
of the Medes, very litle © Enews 
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CHAPTER [V. 
‘THR KINGDOM OF MEDIA. 


‘Tax kingdom of Media appears to have beea 
erected shout 704 years mc. Hitherto it nnd 
deen a province of the ki Assyting for we 
collect from Holy Writ, that in we. 719, Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, transplanted the vap- 
tive Isrsclites into various distrieus of Media, 
2 Kings xvii 6. He must, therefurr, have been, 
at that time, in fall and unditurhed porersion 
of that province. It was, indeed, in the year nc. 
720, that the Medians became first disufficted 
toward the Assyrian rule. In that year, they 
revolted from Senpacherib, and during the uc xt 
‘six years they lived without a king. 

‘During thin time, the liberty the Medes had 
Required by their 
tiousness, and their government nut being well 
evtablisbed, they fell into a hind of anarchy 
worse than their former subjection; justice, 
Violence, and rapine, prevailed every mhete, be: 
cause there was no aie porstaved of Jormer siti 
cient to restrain them, or author sufierat to 
punish the offenders. "Thee diorders ut length 
tndneed the people to ett a frm of ge rome, 
which rendered the tate more flourohing than 


determined to elect a king; and, after some son 
sultatinn ubout what person they shoald choose, 
Dujoces wax proposed and eveted with universal 
consent.” ‘To such meun und disereditable shifts 
will the ambitious spirit resort, that it may ob- 
tapacrown, Bat, 












Qo muitan proud 
laces build Their Little Baby bo 
Fe mH theuF heart 


















A somettany great , Une citter ut the 
‘The praise of mattala, ot the prauve of Uiraven * 
Toone. 


Reader, make thow thy choice of the praixe 
atl the Esour of Heav ar all efwe well fut 


thee on the hour of death, and iv the day of judg- 
ane nt, 





DYSOCA 


Dejoces wan no pooner invested with the nu- 

me power, than fee acted se 8 tyFaRt, though 
dhe rigour he practised might, to a certain extent, 
have been teeessary to bring the mation inte any 
order or tliseipline, 

‘The fint uct of hes government was the re- 
yisinon of a hfe-guurd, to secure hin perxon, mand 
mamtain his dignity, He next required thet to 
durld nn w strong and mayuificent palace ; aud 
afierwards to build the royal ety of Kcbatana, 
which ws placed by Mujor Rennell on or gear 
the site of Hannadun, in Al-Sebal, (Bee p. 51.) 
After the city wan finished, be drew the that 
burly aif the people, who had hitherto lived in 
Villages, to reside in ita vieinity, Being per 
shaded, however, thut the majemty of kings iy 
Tut respected wfur off, he withdrew bimaclf 
from public view, 1 order to inerease the public 
respect and veneration for his person and govera- 
ment, He wax tlmost inscermible, and invisible 
to hus subjects, not suffering them ta speak of 
‘emnmunicate their affuire to him but through his 
official servants, by whom he reulariy returped 
his own decitions.* “ This,” says Herodotus, 
was the form which he observed in judiciary 
mutters. His proceeding,” he adds,“ wilh regard 

ey m1 our 
reed 2 the eats 

+ at coon aera his person, Utd 
Siaeltanr gregh es on Fin Pre 
be. of Westmminst2, where alt udieist 
ings were thenceforth to be exndeeis 6 by pleadings beborr 


‘the judges. By thie reyulatine, fustee Wee BCE Meets 
‘aud mote obiifaly adcomnntered- 


before. 

‘Herodotus gives the following account af the 
change: “ There was w mun unwing the Medes 
of the mame of Dejocea, san of Phruartes, of 
Qtwat reputation for his wisdom, whore urubitients 
views were thun disgnined and’ exercised, ‘The 
Medes were divided into diffi rent districts,” and 
Dejoces was distinguished in his own, hy his vig- 
Jant and impartial distribution of justice. Thiv 
he practised mm opponition to the general depravity 
and weakness of the government of his ct 
and while conscious that the profligate snd the ji 
must ever be at war with each other. The Svde 
who lived nearest him, to signify thei 
tion of bis integrity, made 
this situation, having one more elevated 11 ¥ 
he conducted himself with the most rigid equity, 
His behavionr obtained the highest applause of 
his countrymen; and bis fame extending to the 
2 districts, the people contrasted bis 
Just and equitable decisions with the irregulanty 
‘of their owh corfipt rulers, and unanimously 
Teeorted to his tribunal, not suffermg any one else 
to determine their litigations. 

“ The increasing fame of his integrity and wis- 
dom constantly sugmented the mumber of thow 
who came to consult him. But when Dejoces 
caw the pre-eminence which he was so univer- 
sally allowed, be appeared no more on bis accus- 
tomed tribune! and decland that he shonid sit 


* At the the of their revolt from the Assyrians, the 
Modes Bosiens, pane, Bere 
hates, Avazantioes, Budisne, and Mages. These states 


‘were indopencens af each sux, and governed by their 
own mage, 
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Phraortes was 2 martial prince. Not being 
satisfied with the kingdom of Media, left him by 
Dejoces, he attacked the Persians, and, defeating 
them ia a decisive battle, brought them under 
subjection to his empire.” After this, strength- 
ened by the sccession of the Persian forces, be 
attacked other nations, and reduced them, one 
after another, Gil he mude himeelf master of 
almost oll Upper Asia, 
Eiated with this aucors, be invaded the Av: 
ayrians of Nineveh, who, though at this period 
weakened by the defection of their allies, were 
mill very powerful in themselves, Nabuchodo- 
Rosor rained @ great army in his own country, 
and sent ambustutors to a greut many natiuns 
in the east, to require their assistance. They 
refused to comply with his demand, and treated 
his ambassador with iguominy ; thus plainly de- 
claring, that they uo ionger regarded the power 
of bis once mighty empire, Judith i. 5—11. 
Nabuchodonoscr, curazed ut such insolent 
treatment, swore by his “throne and kingdom,” 
‘that he would be revenged of all these nations, 
and put them to the kWord. He then prepared 
for battle, with hiv own forces, iu the plain of 
+ Thin soou eusued, and it proved fatal 
to Phraortes, Ho was defeated, his cavalry fed, 
hia chariots were overturned, and put into dis- 
order, and Nubochodoussor gained a complete 
vi ‘Then, tukiug advantage of the con- 
fusion of the Medes. he entered their couutry, 
took thei etes, puabed on his comyacst even to 
Ecbatana, the towers aud the walls 
wtorm, and gave it over to the rupine of his 


+ This, alto, reverables Ue institution of itinerant 
Jdges of rae, mho wero ent on crete, at state pe 
to take “enguizance of offences and rulsdemenu- 
‘are; corresponding ig wt, oF obtaaeIDg 
Snformution of euch ;” while Acbiuelba, oF Ecbalana, the 
apie became the exalt pare Uf public recotda 
ages, Bara vi 3. 


‘ea large and extensive plain to the south of 
{ Bagea le a larre a 


I of Porets. It ex 
Preset capital of Perea. extenie eaat 














641, and be was succeeded in his kingdom by 
his 200, 


CYAXABES L, OX KAI KOBAD, 





formation, introduces the phost of Darius Hys- 
tapes, in'hin tragedy of Peram, thus describing 
the several kings of Perea, from ther Median 
founder to his own son, Xerxes :— 


© Avin’e brave hows 
A Medet first led. The virtves of bia sont 
Pixt orm the empire for hie temperate zeal 
Bieathed prudenee. Cyrus third! by fartune urared, 
‘Bis Mirone. and Ideal Me gratefl friends. 
Wat hae rh 
he 

















nasi tip 
to hls power 








a the Ro 
ory hus xentle surtuce erwmned. 
‘Hr sang then Bors the regal diadem. 
Next to dieseare hye country, and bo a 





Maraphie 
re 

Art? next, (0 the evalted etaimence, 
‘Crownmg fy great ambition fortune raised, 
In amany a glorious feld, my glittenny spear 
Fem hosts: 
But never weought such ruse in the sunt 

10 


aveumed. 












It is supposed that in the first year of the 
reign of Cyazarex, or nc. 640, the army of 
Nabuchodonowr was defeated in the plains of 
Bethulia, Cyaxares, who had well established 
Rimeelf om che throne of Media, and wae master 





‘were thrown, 
révenge his father’sdefeat, and death, 
to Nineveh, 
came out to 


eager to 
be 


Seeing ey army ho 

















Mavtosy oF Tus mente 





Tost not only the victory, but the empire 
of Aus.” 

‘The Seythians retained the dommion of Ava 
for twenty-eight years, when they lot it by their 
Iicentionsness and neglect. AUB feast, to ¥hich 
re by vs and the Medes, 

re cut off when in a 
ledes thus reco 
tone and ancient importancr , 

‘The Scytbians, who were pot at the frust, 
having beard of the nusucre uf ther country 
into Lydia to hing Alsattes, who r- 
ceived them with humanity, This gave tow to 
war between the Median and [.ydtan sunarehs, 
which raged mory oF les fivreel) for five years. 

The Lydian war commenced, ¥.¢. 6, about 
which time, probably, Cyaaares, and bis ally, | 
Nal , king of Babylon, renewed the 
siege of Nineveb, and took it, ¥., 606, w related, 
1m the history of the Amsyrinns, page 40. 

During the Lydian war, many battle were 
fought with equal success un both aiden. In the 
dixth year, however, n.c. 603, xt was brmght co 
acrisis. Daring nn obstinate hatile, says Hero 
dotas, the day suddenly heeame might. Thales, 
the Milesian, bad foretold thi altwration, oF 
eclipse, to the Ionians. The Lydians and Meds, 
teeing 


and 
iw 





3 











darkness tuhe the place of light, desisted 
from the sangainary strife, and showed an trelin~ 
ation on aide» to come to terins of peace. 
Syennesia, king of Cilwia, asd Nabopolanar, 
king of Babylon, seeing this, acted as tediate 
and they expedited the treaty, und confirted 
by @ marriage, persuaded, that treaties cann 
te lasting, Sathout 8 powerful bond of un 

ey engaged 
daaghuees in marhagt to Astyages, the sun of 
Cyaxares. 

‘Two years after, B.c. 601, Cyaxares died, and 
he wan succeeded in hus kingduin by 








aSrracHs, on ear ars, 


who, according to Hachylus, Herodatus, and 
several oriental bistariams, was the ton of Cy- 
axares, though others say the grandson. 

‘The reign of Asyages was very extended, 
continning for thirty-five years, or tll nc. 566. 


co 


* Larcher saye. “The history of the Sey thians Le 
of the incursions of 


ty obscure. Justin, 


n 
Bat though his reiga was thos long, there are 10 
= ‘wnicafiors ton, viyo 
respecting it, excepe bie the ,Bab; 
nits, who, under Tondits ef Beit Meradaeh 
the son of ‘Nebachadsesger, had made an inroed 
into his terntaries. 

had two chi 
famous tn his 








renis, 
riage. 
bce Cambyoes, opel Achemeuen, 
ing ‘rem, from which union sprang the 
celebrated Cyrus, A 

[erodotus represents Astyages, daring the 
coune of his sey, as foolsh, tnd, and iNfate. 
ated. His accounty of bin actions, however, sre 
a Uemue of the greatest absurdities and contra 
rietes, tefuting themselves, They are, more 
over, ip opposition to Achy lux Xenophon, Jo 
sephus, the Pertan hutoram, aud, above all, to 
Scripture; and therefore they sre omitted in 
these pages, Aalyages was succeeded in bis 
ingdom by 





ki 


CTAXARKS TL, PRALBORZ, OR DARICK THR MLDK, 





who cume to the throne at the oge it 
years. Of its prince, Dr. Hales saya, * Being 
naturally of an cays, indolent deposition, and 
fond uf bin amusements, he left the burden of 
nnfitary affairs, und the care of the government, 
to Cyrus, ins nepbes and min fw, who mar- 
ed his only danghter, und sewn therefore doubly 
antithed to sueeced Inn” In his latter dayn, 
tuilerd, he seem to have been governed 
hin nephew and heir, Cyrus, * by thot ascend= 
uney which gecut souls have alwaye over little 
one” 





Wf forty 











In the tlurtevnth year of bis reign, or pc, $53, 
Belshazzar having lecn stain, Darin succeded 
fam an the throne of Babylon. The first act of 


soteraztty, decanting to Heroin, was the 
apporntinvent of Nalotatug, & Babylonian nobles 
ian, ut allied te the ruyal fumily, to be hing, 

lim, aecording us the exta- 
Medey and Persinon, to 
0 Lf hin new aubjiets, 









-|m ieuving them to be governed by a native 
es to give Aryemy, bin | 


ince 

Horne, remarking on the truth with which the 
characters of kings arc delineated m the book of 
Damir, observes, that Xenophon “ represents 
Cyaxaren as weak aud pliable, but of « cruel 
temper, canily managed for the most part, yet 
ferovwus in hin anger, In not this Darian? ihe 
same Darian who allowed his nobles to make laws 
for hin, und then repented ¢—ruffered Daniel 
to be cast into the lion's den, and then spent a 
ight im lamentation for bum; and, at last, ia 
{thet conformity with Xenophor's desorption, 
condemned to death not only bis false counsel- 
lors, bot also thrir wives und children?” 

"This is one of the remarkable cvincidences fa 
which the writings of profane and sacred histo- 


wearkably 

specie inte Asta, sonnet 6 oe aac et ot | rian harmovise. . 
toot bere tients Na Bense sae Dani bo coutibted 4, mate to the 
slight means of tin exprduien of Madras; but | soveesicn of Darius, was nasuraly in high fevour 
SS “MASE RET Sine Bice | with Bim, Accordingly, on Ne oext 
made bara by soune copyist.” ment of the president of the provinces, be set 



































funeath,) and they | when he was thrown into the den of lions : “ Thy 
God whom thou servest continually, be will de- 
right sceuse him; bt they soogt Ma | TueSeae porlag afer a night of mouraing 
accuse him; but they sought in vain: ‘next morning, ry 
ity, dUigenoe, and faithfulness 10 the duties, and fisting, the king arose very early, and waa 
Having thus no! in haste to the den of lions; and when he came 
fale umunet i, they determined to make his 10 t,he ered to Danicl: «Q Daniel ervoat of 
piety the matter of accusation, and for thia put- the living God, in thy God, whom thou servest 
pose they plotted very artful scheme. It was , continually, able to deliver thee from the Hons” 
the practice of Daniel, amidst all the worldly ; The proplict answered triumphantly in the affirm 
cares that npon him, to retire ta pape “My hath sent his angel, and hath 
chamber, which looked towards Jerasulem, to | slut the ons’ mouths, that they bave not hurt 
Pray, three times a day. ‘This bis enemies knew; wie: forasmuch as before him’ innocency was 
md they were well axnured, also, that be would ' found in mes and also before thee, O king, have 
mt torego his practice, though deatb should stare ; T done no hurt.” 
iin the fue. ‘They therefore proposed a de-} | The king’ was exceeding glad: and be re 
ree to Darina, tn thin effect—That whosoever | tatiated the same punishment upon his accusers, 
should eak any jwtitinn of God of man for thirty | their wives, and theit children; whom the lioos 
dayne of the motarch hime, whould be cast | neanty dewnured, breaking their bones to pieces 
into eden of Tiom. ‘To thie yroponal sw ater. Indore they eacbed the bottom of the deo, ver 
lng to the vanity of on abitinus spirit, without | 18—24, 
nuspecting ther intentions, Varius consented. | Darius now made a decree in honour of the 
He signed the deerve, und by that act it was made | religion of Nanicl, in which he acknowl 
“Fre ocahile ax the stefet Law te Set oe Des ede, ie. oly Living 
Meda and Pealen, which cam never chasers’ | Soon after this, nc. 551, Cyaxares died, and 
the kingilom of Media, etc,, became united to 
Human prodence would have dictated the ex- | that of fons under the rule of * Cyrus the 
pediency of retraining peny er till thirty days had { Peroian. 
parsed away. ot Dunicl war not left to the 
co of no pitiful a taper ax homan prudene. |“ Zuus Kingdoms pags ney, andl klapdoms rae, 
Gn hin soul the light of rebgion elied its refulgeut | Roiet Incm pave, form the akver herer 
aye mell he shat Alo could potet hm | Plate ond fine te 
lange, or. ke NOW proper to ar wal wilt last for aye! Tu 
to mflen, would take him to beaself. "When he | Zurtynieran sand'rer on thi earth, nye Y 


etea kan pets 6 
heard of the decree, le neither discontinued his | Iebrhy'Saviours® uke i thea thy beame; 






























































THE HISTORY 0 


CHAPTER L. 


THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF LYDIA, 


dia is not determmed. According to a tradition 
of the people who inhabited it, ns quoted hy Jax 


Ancient writers, however, tell us, that Lydia was 
first called Mwoniu, or Meonia. from Meon, king 
of Phrygia and Lydia, and that it was known 
by that name till the reign of Atys, when it wir 
called Lydia, from his toa Taidus.  Bochart, 
finding in his collection of Phenician sons, 

verd Luz, which signifies “tw wind.” an 
obwerving thut the country 1 watered by the 
Meander, so famous for ith windings, cuneladen 
that it ym these panel Lydia or leat Te 
sup, esis, he contends, that the 
Pinions, an alter them Moses, whe an the 
description of countries made use of these terms, 
gave the name of Lud, not only to Lydia an the 
bunks of the Meander, but Ithewine to Filnepva, 
where the Nile, according te Herodotus, has as 
many windings as the Meander talf. As these 
two countries, therefore, lying ou the two most 
winding rivers known mits, were nattied 
Lud, whieh rigmties “to wiud,” whi can deuh 
anys he, that they derived their common d: 
minetion from the rivers which watered them? 
‘With reference to the ancient name Meunia, be 

ives it is a Greek translation uf the Mhe- 
nician word Lud, which is partly burne out b; 
‘Stephanus, who ‘derives the name of Means 
from Meon, the ancient nume of the Meauder, 
Some imagine the word Mevnia, to be a (runsla- 




















cante that country was, ip ascwnt tines, erle 
brated for gs mings, 

The country of Lydia was situated in Avia 
Minor, Ita boundaries cannot be distinetly de- 
fived, ‘they baving differed at various times. 
Under the eupire, it was bounded un 
the south by Caria, from which it was separated 
ty the river Menader; on the north, by & range 

moantains koown under the vame of Sar- 





inate the kis 
Lydia was not, however, confined between thee 
‘but ‘extended from the river 





‘Warance this country obtained the name of Ly- | 


sephua, it was from Land, the fourth son of She, ' 


tion of a Hebrew word siguitying “metal,” be- 


F THE LYDIANS, 


1 Tlalys to the Aigean Sea, Pliny's description 

"includes lia, Wing between el Hermas and 

| Cateus, oo rver of Mysia; but thia docs not 
appease to be correet, 

+ Lydia wax mterseeted by mountain 

i pomung from east to west; of whieh the prin: 
cipal, culled Mexsogin by Straby, a branch of 

ud forma the northern boundary of 

the valley af Meander, Another chain of moun 
tats, known to the ancients under the name of 

+ Tmolus, runs parallel to the Messogia, thrns 
the €) if the country, und terminates ont 
const, opposite the inland of Chios, A. 
branch of Tmolus, called Sipy lun, stretches more 
towards the towne of ( 
. ‘The chasn of menintainn separ 
img Lydia from Mysu upprare to be a continaay 
iow Ot the nurtheen ange, koown in Bethynia 
jby the name of Olympus, aud in Mynia by Ida 
abd Temnoa, 
Lydia was thus divided! into two vatleya; the 
southero between Messoxis and Tinotax, through 
{ wluek the Cayst 
tween Tmolun and Sardene, watered by the Hers 

Janus and sty tributaries, the fis ux, Pactolus, and 
Cogan, The farmer of diese valleys ie of 
moderate extent, but the latter forme a plain of 
great moxutude. 






























MOUNTAINA, 


The principal mountains of Lydia are the 
‘‘Tmolus, now exiled by the Turka, Bous Tagh, 
or, the Cald in, ated the Sipylua The 
former ix i the 
herb saffron; the latter ix celebrated in hea 
then mythology, It in said, that the 

Sipylene, worslipped anciently by the pagum a+ 
habitants, derived her name fruia it; or rather 
it wax Cybele herself who wan so culled, because 
here worshipped om 4 particular muaner. Hence, 
on the reverne of almont all the medals of ancient 
Magnesia, Cybele in represented sometimes on 
the frontispivce of 2 temple with four pillars, 
and sometimes ina chariot, Plutarch says, that 
‘Mount Sipyius was also catied Crraunius, of, the 
“ Thundering Mountsin,” becau it thundered 
more frequently cheve than on aby other mente 
fain of Asis, Hence, se, nthe severe of 
some of the Magnesian medals, is found Jupiter 
armel with thunderbolts. Paussoius declares 




















that Jupiter was buried on this mountain, and 
thst be saw his mornment! He also elimbed 
the mountain, in hopes 














flows, und the northern, be- | 


of discovering the rocks 
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© Than Berymon* was forsook, whine wintry flood, 
Commits to warmer Nile his feather’d brava, 
‘Tuan bands from Cone, and from Pencet cate, 
‘Where {ster Loven 
From Idalis where 
Ana where Avicbe,( thi 
¥eom Pytane 


re now in sah’ 
‘SUIS bis lamenting proveny deplore 
Miverea's tuuful gift and Phorbun’ po 
rough steep banks, bis torren: 
‘edith Meader sins scat oa.” 
mK i, 


According to some authors, Dadalus owen the 

first idea of his famoux labyrinth to the river 

der, to which we find a reference in Ovid's 
srphoses : 


As soft Meander's yanton curte 
‘When through the Phrygim 
Backward aiid forward roils 
Seemlng, at onre, two dierent ways to glole: 
‘While esfelinc wieeanin their formes hunky aurvey, 
And waters past aurceedhng waters we 
Now floating to the sea with own 
Now pouting upward to at ancwent se 
Buch was the work, no toireate the place. 
‘That sraree the worknao all ify turns could trace 

lus was jnvzgled how to find 

‘The wectet ways, of what kumseif design'd.” 




































‘Boon sit. 

Caystrun, rapid river of Asin, rising 
in Lydia, wi after a meandering course, falls 
into the AEgean near Epheans, Like the 





Meander, it is celvbrated in the pages of the an- 

cient poets, who say, that ite banks and neigh- 

bourhaod were the resort of the " stately nailing 

ewan.” Thus, in the story of Phaetou, Ovid 

4 omyss 

 Theswane, that on Cayster 
‘Thets tunefet songs, now sung 1 











ast, and died.” 
mi 


4 Btrymon was a tiver of Thrace, whose banks abounded 
Pith craone. “It te ow ealed Techar wn the Eurypean 


° two telande aniongst the moutts of the | 
etre, of Danube. ane i 
‘Gommeaemtators explain the Tefiae 2dafve fa thia place, 
he foray shout Maun! ida shich mut be | 
totsaks | fc riverin Myrna Mayer, great 
distant from Tea. - hams 


‘A town in Trose, 

‘Pytane waa a town near the tiver Cuicun, and Ce 

terns Waa a clty near the ead of the river Marnyas; the 
atary of which fs, thet Maras, a 

» found the pipes Pallax had. thrown 

i peagimalaliy set up far as good ¢ 

‘whom he waa Gnt vanquished 


| 


‘falls L190 the Meandes, U 








"Pal Guage Herts ruling fsson tena 
ral 
‘Nor Becta, nar the Heber {ict betas, 
or al tbe gummy ares Artin ade 
jor any Soreiga earth oF arenier 
Gan wily oweetIcaly contend fa fame’® 
‘Gxone, U. 


Hlge Tre Halys, now the Kisil-Esmak, i 
bres ty gaan taking ite re b9 6 ranches in 

er ranges of the Taurus, in Cappadocia 
It reeeived the name of Hatys from the saltaess 
of its waters before it enters the sea, It ln now 
called the Kizil-Ermak, or Red River; bot its 
true name ix said to be Aite-Su. Where Kinnier 
crossed it, between Worwode and Vigir Kapri, it 
was about three hundred feet broad, and this, it 
must be remembered. wan at a place where the 
‘stream was coutracted, pear the rains of a fine 
‘old bridge. Tournefort describes it to be, at ite 
‘mouth, about the width of the Seine at Paris. Ita 
‘whole course was probably four handred miles. 
According to a French authority, it falls into the 

Sen hy one mouth, at the of 
Pontus and Paphlagonis. 

‘The Halye is the largest river of Asin Minor, 
and in the of Creesusg it formed the western 

it ian, ond the eastern limit of the 
Lydian empires. It ir cetebrated for the defeat 
of Cresus, who war deceived by this guithtog 
oracle; " if Crasus potees over the Halys, he 
shall destroy a great empire.” ‘That empire was 
his own! 

Pactolue.—The Pactolus ia a tributary to the 
Hermus, Taking its rise in Mount Tmolus, it 
falls into that river after it has watered the city 
of Sardes, By Pliny it is called Tmolus, The 
poets say that Midas washed bimecif in this river, 
‘when he turned into gold whatever he touched ; 
‘and from that circumstance it ever after rolled 
golden sand, and received the name of Chrysor- 












“The king, instructed, to the fount retires, 
‘Bat woth the gol 





It would appear, from hiswry, that gold was 
snclently found both among the tandsof the Pane 
tolus aud Hermus; and Lucan, in his i 
says truly: 
 Prond Lydia's plains send forth ber wealthy sons, 

Pactoluc there, and golden Hermoe Tose? 

‘From earth's dark womb hid treasures they convey, 

And, rich in yellow waters, rise to day.” 
Strabo observes, however, that the Pactolss had 
uo golden sands in his age. 


FERTILITY, BTC, 


‘The fertility of Lydte, and the salubeity of ite 
climate, se frequently’ meationed by snotent 


























‘tally Lived to the age of 150 years; and that 
the ‘neighbouring country 33 We, and 
SSN eee tree 
jount Tmotus iwelf wax celebrated for the herb 
saffron, to which we fiod an allusion m the 
Georgics of Virgil: 


“Thus Tunotua fs with yellow saffron erown'd.” 


‘The scoount of ancient writers, concerning the 
fertility of the ground, and the salubrity of the 
{ air of Lydia, ia confirmed by the reports of mo~ 
dern travellers, Chishall speaks of the country: 
between Tmolus and Messugu, ax a * region ani- 
+ expreasibly delicious.” [t would appear, indewd, 
that the soil of Lydia, by traon of ux many 
tivers, was very fertile, und that the count 

abounded in all kinds of grain, aud was cvl- 
brated for its excellent wines, 

"Some anthors state, that Lydia was enriched 
th many mises, wheace Crusus obtamed his 
| immense wealth ; bat there ix av proof that the 
Lydians ever curred on the operation of muning 
IC in most probable that they obtained their golil 
4 chiefly from the rver Pactolus, which, according 
to Herodotus, washed i¢ down trom Mount 
Twolus, 
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CHAPTER II. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF LYDIA 


‘Tax most im int towns of Lydim were, Nar- 
dis, Philadelphia, Thyatira, aud Magnesia 


sARDIB, 


Sardis was the capital of the kingdom of Lydia, 
fn the days of Crosus, who, when defeated in 
the plain before this city, hy Cyrus, was master 
‘of ail the mations within the river Halys. The 
j dominion of this territory then pared mto thr 

hands of the Persians, and Sardis becume the re- 
idence of the Sutraps, to whom the government 
was committed ; it wax also the chosen resort of 

Persian monarchs, when in this purt of their 
| empire, It earrendered to Alexander, after he 

defeated the Persians in the bate of the 
Granicus ; and it coatinned a great city under the 
Romans, oxtil the terrible earthquake, which 
happened in the days of Tiberius. By that em- 
peror’s orders, however, it was rebuilt; hut sub- 
sequent calamities of the same description, with 
the ravages“and sfdlistions of the Goths, Sare- 
eens, and Tarks, have reduced it to a heap of 
ruins, im which, notwithstanding, some remains 





































‘MISTORY OF THE LrDIaxs. e 

‘writers, ‘The air, copecially mea? Mount Tiolu, | one of the “Savex Arocauvenie CHTRCREA” 
is mach celebrated m their pa E 8 Ot acams wl er ls aa lifted op his. 
‘8 was 20 wholesome, that habitants gene. | waruing voice: “And unto tl 1 the 
chureh ia Sondix write, There hinge saith be 


thas hath the neven Spirits of God, and the wren, 
stars: [ keow thy warks, thet thom hast 3 name 
that thou livext, and art dead. Be watchful, and 
strengthen the things which remain, that are 
ready to die: for Ubave not found thy works 
perfect before God. Remeber therefore how 
thou hast received and heer and hold fart and 
repent. If therefore thou shalt not watch, 1 wilt 
come on thee as 2 thief, and thou ahalt nat know 
what hour I will come upan thee, Thow hast a 
few uamos even in Sardia which have not defiled 
+ and they shall walk with me in 
y ate worthy. He that over: 
cometh, the stive shall be clothed ia white ra 
aud f will nut blot out bin nome out of the 
‘of Kife, but [will confess hix mame before 

ete angele He that lieth 
the Spirit saith unto 




















y in now dwindled 
0 iasyenificant village, the hoases of which 
few amd mean. ‘The preneat inhabitant are 
mwatly shepherds, who tend their flock 
Teds as they feed in the mpaciouss plainn, 
were asked,” nays Arumulel, tn him * Discov 
i Asa Minor," what improsten the mind mont 
strongly in behulding Sardis, L should sy, ity ia 
diseritable sbtads, the the darkness of Egypt, 
darkness that could be fell, So the deep solitude 
‘of the spot, once the ‘tidy of the kingdoms," pru- 
duces a cartespatuling feeling of deadate abane 
donment in the rund, which ean never be fur- 
gotten.” “The Rex. J. Marticy. alka remarke: 
©The rums are, with obe exception, more en- 
Jy gone to deeay than those of mont of the 
intl. No Chee 
two Greeks, oniy, work 
we wretched Turkish buts 
fare scattered aunong the rune, We naw the 
churches uf St. John und the Virgia, the theatre, 
aud the building styted the palace of Cramas } 
Dur the aast striking object ut Mardis in the 
ple of Cybele, L veus filled with wonder and 
ding the two stupendous columine of 
which are still remaining: they are 
ressive witnvars of the power and 
splendour of antiquity.” Southward of the vil- 
lage of Sart, at the bottom of a small hill, consi- 
derable ruins ure discovered. Six pillara are 
standing there, twenty-one feet in circumference, 
and thirty in height; and thete are several vast 
‘stones belonging to pillars now prostrate. In the 
sanding pillars, the stones are so exactly ea- 
closed, that they rcem an if they were all com- 
posed, each of one stone, Eastward to these Fuins, 
2 carte in ruins mpcaky to the beholder of des 
lation. The ascent to this pile is sa steep, that 
the approach must be made by a circuitous path, 
In ancient times, it was doubtlens considered a 
Joseocesible and improgmble. There i¢» Greek, 
inscription within the eastle, upon the 
3 pillar, to the honour of i mpeer Hr 
who is considered its seoond ite beeuches 






























sving been repaired by bis directions. 
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the capacit rere; but 
have no church, nor any one capacitated either to | defen 
the glad tidings of salvation thruogh a 


crucified Redeemer, or to administer the ordi- 
‘of the gospel, So awfully, so literally 
the threat been verified, that, because whe hud 
anatne to live, while in teality she was dead, und 
because she attended not to the voice of warming. 
mmerey, the candlestick should be removed aut of 
. A missionary, tumed Lindsay, who 
Tecently visited Sardis, at the very few 
Christians who lived in ite vicinity wished to 
wettle in the plain, and erect 2 church on the site 
of Bardia; but being prevented from this by 
Kara Qaman Oglou, the Turkish governor of the 
Place, they erected one on the plain, within sight 
‘Of aacient Sardix. At thir place, he says, which 
hax gradually risen into a little village, named 
‘Totar-Keny, they maintain o priest; und thother 
the few Chrintuns, forming tojvther a congeega- 
tion of forty perwona, resort fur public wnrsl 
‘Apother niissionary, however, whe visited Sart 
‘more rrcently, stater, thut there is nut new in 
that place even one Chratian family. Al have 
defiled their ts by apostary. Lat us tabe 
warning by their example. 

















PRULADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia wae situated about twenty-five 
imilen east by south of Nurdis, upon a brunch of 
Mount Tmolus; at which spot ¢ ure sull to 
de seen the relics of w noble city, culled, by the 
Turks, Alla: Nbebr, “the beautiful city,” or 
“the city of God.” Te wax built by Attalus Plu- 
Indelphux, king of Pergwmus, 

‘The voice of the evungelist waa also directed 
to Philadelphia, but no thunden were heard 1m 
the sound : “ And to the ange] of the church in 
Philadelphia write; These things sath he that is 
holy, be that is true, he that hath the key of 
Davia, he that openeth, and nu wan sbutteth ; 
‘and shutteth, and no mun openeth; 1 know thy 
works: behold, 1 have set before thee an open 
doat, and no man can shut it: for thou hast a 
Tite end hast hept my word, and bast 
ot Genie my -_ ae) will make them 

eyuagogue whieh ‘they are 
Jews, aud ‘bat do lie: PehokdT vaste 

































when they visited the piace in 1820, were in- 
formed by the Grock archbishop Gabriel, that 
there were five churches in the town, besides 
twenty which were cither old or small, and had 
fallen into disuse, The number of houses is o- 
| timated at 3.000, of which 250 are inbabited by 
Grevks, the rest by Turks. One of the present 
mosques was pointed oat to the missionaries, as 
‘the church im which the primitive Christians of 
PluladeIphia assembled, to whom St, John wrote, 

Philudelhia, ax it wow exists, covers = con- 
siderable extent af ground, running up the slope 
of weveral hills. Travellers copcur in describing 
the streets as filthy, and the houses mean: bat 
the scenery around is represented as beantifid in 
the extreme. Before it lies one of the most ex- 
tensive and richest plains in Asis, One of the 
‘most remarkable ruins of antiquity pow seen 
there is @ singte polumn, which evidently be- 
longeil to another structure than the preseat 
church, “Which,” says an elegant writer, 
“taken with the present name of the towa, forci- 
Rly brings to mind that part of the mesiuge to 
the church of Philadelphia which we find in the 
Lath verse.” 


THYATIBA. 


‘Thyatira was situated on the banks of a stream 
thut run south-west to the Hermus, or Sarabat, 
tecaty-five British miles north-west of Sardis, 
and forty miles south-ast of Pergamus, Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was » Macedonian colony, 
and it was the Pelopeia and Eubippia of Pliny. 
By Poolemy it is denominated, in his lit of Ly- 
dian cities, Thyatira Metropotis. It in now called 
Ak-hissar, or * The White Castle” perhaps de- 
doting the city of the Ak-SusLeacak or * White 
River," on which it stands, It contains « popa- 
lation ‘of 5,000 souls. 
‘Thyatira was another of the Seven 

addressed by the evangelist John, whose warn- 


ing voice foretold its desolation 
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jesabel, which colieth herscif a 
iit fornication, aad to eat things 





and hearts: 
you aceording to your works. But unto rou [ 
jay, and unto the reat in Thyatira, ax many at | she and ber household had been baptised, and 


ave not this doctrine, and which have not known 
the depths of Satan, ns they speak ; 1 will pat 

you mone other bardea. But that which 
ye have already bold fast til! Tcome. And he 
that overcometh, and keepeth my worksunto the 
end, to him will 1 give power over the nations 
‘and! fre shall rote them with a rod of tron; as 
the vessels of & potter shall they be broken te 
shivers: even as I received of my Father. Aud 
Iwill give bim the morning star. He that hath 
‘an ens, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 

9, 






issar, ull bene 


and the Christan chureles 





for jnns and bazars, Its uncient Pagan inhabie- 

te were woruhippern of the goddess Duna, as 
\ppears by several classic moncmn nte, with Greck 
inseriptions, ereeted by Roman governors ‘The 
ancient ine of Thyutira ure more meagee 
than any’of the seven churches. “The Anierican 
missionary Fisk thus describes the place.“ Thy- 
atira is cituated near a smal) river, a branch of 
the Caicua, in the centre of an cxtentive plan, 
At the distance of three ur four miles, it 1s al- 
mont completely currounded by mountains, ‘The 
houses are low; many of them of mud or earth. 
Excepting the Motacllim’s palace, there is scarcely 
B decent house in the place. The streets are 
narrow and dirty, and everything indicates po- 
yerty and degradation. ‘The Turks have. Ue- 
stroyed all remains of the ancient church; and 












 , Gibbon bas attempted to deny the existence of 
the church of Thyatira, and consequently the 

| authenticity of the Apocalypse, on the authority 
| of the Alogians and of Epiphanius. But the cx- 
' fatence of suf a charch is proved by the learned 
\Dr. Gtosch, whom Gibbon never attempted to 
Prog Gevominsed ster of pore ofthe 

is seller We of 1 

city of Thyatira; evidently rocaning, that that 
‘wns the place of her ordinary residence, and 








J P 1 
to teach and to sednce my vervanis te 
‘sacrificed 








not one Christian + 


which remained have long since Ikon converted | it produrble that ane won plat 
into mosques, and the columns of marble which | ‘Vertullian, who wrot 
once adorned the public buildinre are now nse | ests ity carly vist m 


WUTORY OF THE LYDIaxs. 


a 
and the di of an 

Beez ehh makew cation Pann eaerion 
considered important in conpesion with this pen 
mage. 1 koow pot if other travellers have tee 
marked, that even at the presnt lime, Thyati 
a famons for dyeing. To anrwet to inquivies oo 
the subject, I was informed that the cloths which 


‘except 

T will kill her | are dyed scarlet hete, are considered ruperior 10 
churches shall | any others furnished by Asin Minor, and that 
am searcheth the reins | large quantitice ere sent weekly to Smyrna, far 
and I will give unto every one of | 


the of commerce,” Now, there can be 
no doubt that Lydia returned to Thyatira, after 


* shat, by the church in her house, others would 


to the koowledge of that Raviour 


‘he brought 
sthora sb. had found 20 precious to bee sont 


Ner can there be any doubt thut the zealone 
and ercat spestle of #1 ti hin travels 
through Mysin and Lydin, would visit Phyotira, 

beard 








> 





Asia, indeed, both Jens and Greek 
the ward of God fron. his bps, when he wa too 
sears profissedly resibng at Eph 
hiordly be imagined that those of Thy ati 
wat daly seventy: Eng! 























pha, 9nd other places, whore churches had heen 
planted by the apostles, Pant 





and it in also sentioncd 
Wy Onyen an bin howilirs, ‘There bs ne ground, 
therefore, to call in quention the existence of the 
bof Thyatira, 





manna, 


Magnesia ad Sipylem, nom Mogninea, is thirty: 
fise miles due weet from Sardis, and vighteon 
north-vast of Stayrat, dt ws situated at f 
of a lotiy and rugged inountan, (the ancient 

Dragh,) that 
ate the vant 
pla, which runs from the nerth of Ak-hinaor, 
the ancient Thyutira, to this place. It containg, 
at the least, twenty-seven mienquen, and most of 
the houses are placed at the font, aud some on the 
siden of the mountain, Tt has been for cghty 
yeary, with all the territory froin the Meander to 
the Propontis, under the equitable gorerument of 
the fernity of Kara Osman glow, 

_ On ibe slope of Mount Sipylus, and overtook, 

ing the city, are the ‘of an ancient ¢ 
with itp outworks. ‘Th 
fruits and vegetubles, which shows the fertility of 
the eonmtry aruund. The site of the city alf, 
however, from the excewive heats and frequent 
floods of the Sersbat, generates malaria, whence 
fever and ague affect the inhebitunts to an aluriue 


ing extent. 

Sir Willism Ourely represents the inn, of 
Turkish khan, at which be lodged in this place, 
as be journeyed from Constantigople to Smyrns, 
a the best hed met with in the gt. Ht was 
 spacions building, forming a regular square, 
‘with an open court, where a richly ornamented 
foantsin in the centre furnished » goed supply of 
water. The chambers were numerous, and. the 
one in which he slept was on the upper floor, 














































CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF THE POLITY OF LYDIA. 
‘FRE OOVERKMEKT, ETC. 

Tae Lydians were ruled by kings in the eartiest 
ages of the world, Their proper history, how- 
‘ever, only commences, an will be hereafter ex- 

plained, mbout 2.0. 71%, 
‘The government of Lydia, so far as can be 
from the conduct of their monarchr, 
‘moems to bave heen despotic in the highest de- 
& ‘and the crown hereditary. This their brief 
exhibits, and the reader is therefore re 
to that section for further information on 

re 

character of the Lydians varied at dif- 
ferent suena Creme vod oe of hie 
Predecussotn, they were evidently & warlike jxv- 
Fin; for they redeoed all tae neigh touring coms 
‘fries, and spread the terror of their arms for 
and wide. Afterwards, being mubducd by the 
Persiaua, and enjoined by Cyras, according to 
the advice given him by Crasux, to wear long 
‘vests, and rapa to such arts and 
ings only wx had 2 natural tendency to cor- 


rapt their manners and enereate their courage, 
they became a voluptuous and effeminate ruce of 


jotue gives the following account of the 
origin of this change of character. The Lydians, 
Bot long after they were subdued by Cyroe, 
‘st the instigation of une Pactyax a Lydian, 
whors Cyran had trusted with the gold which he 
dad found in the treasury of Crosus, at Sardis, 
rebelled. News of this revolt being brought to 
Cyras, as he was leading his army against the 
Babylonians, Bactrians, and Egyptians, he re- 








fo coin grows stsooth, in trade cartent poe’, 


‘THI Cemsar’s in age 1s offered al nst.”- 


that the arms of the ancient Lydians were bows 
and arrows; but in this they err. The oti 
from whence the word “ Lydians” is 


‘Ludim, and the people 


Lydians are descended ; and the 
Misraim, the settier of Egypt, whose descend 
ants are suppored to have nettied in Afrien, end 
near Egypt. It is to there latter people that the 
prophet alludes, when he speaks of * the Lydians, 
that handle and bend the bow.” 


appear that they worshipped Diana, ax they did 
also Jupiter and Cybele at Magnesia, under the 
harms of Sypilene, ‘This is evideat from the fact, 
that ia the alliance concluded between the cities 
of Smyrna and Magnesia on the Meander in fa- 
vour of Seleucus Callinicius, both parties swore, 
according to the Arundelian marbles, by the 
goddess Sypilene. Tp the name city there Was a 
temple of Diana Leucophryna, whic, it is said, 
qualled in magnificence the celebrated temple 

Diana at Ephesus. : 

The Lydian mode of expiation nearly reve 
Bled that in use among the Greeks. Apollonia 
Rhodius has thus deseribed the custom in his 
poet of the Argonuutics — 
™ On splendid seats the’ enrhantress bade them rest; 

Bur doubte snd angious thanghts be 

‘Their steps unsoundsng through the 


‘The vestal hearth they sought with 
Then, motiontens, wilh d 








cd the deep dreponding toed; 
ie fugitive fee bled: 








peewh .r care, 
‘eu in punlshinent Ineliges 10 spare, 


on 
‘Who makes the suppliant his 







































‘mEsroey ov THe Lrptame e 
” 


Ths. ‘taee trate, fal sy 1 carse to thvit pareats, und a pest 10 
Pega om tn ale society. “This Wen cryiag evil fo ovr day. cod dee 
That Ud the faries erop he voouree, and 1P0Te, sande cotection. Raa ove oe ofhprng 
“ required at our ‘and the parent 
Dae ea isemreg aed | it Unflicts a moral injery upon his child and hie 


coantrr, while he expeact hiteelf to the wrath 


of his Maker, if beathee ne a] 
Ths vubetan anplaiions werecemapiote the results of indvstrious buble, surely’ Chrisusn 
he called each eappliant to the eat not to undervalue them. 


Pal be bez view and Dens. 


ought t 
 Puncron's Taasszarion. should keep their offypring em 


ployed in 
their learning and other occupations, suited to 
one of the many instances to be met | their tender age, thet they may be preserved 
i of men acknowledging | from temptation and ruio. Ali nature teaches 
‘before ‘their heathen goda, and | the lesson of industry. The sun, moon, and 
eceking to divert Divine displeasare by the offer ' stars, ar constant in the performance of ‘their 
of m representative victi. And the yacstion | Creator's will, ‘The earth, alo, on which we 
has been asked, Whence did the ancient hvathen | tive, unt ty travels onward in ite course, 
‘thi jaund the very insects teach ue a lesson of indus 

bry. Shall man duregard the lesson? 

‘animal does not seem 2 very obvioas process, to | “It nay. be 

the firm exercise of natural reason, for diverting | Raid by the ¢ 
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ccks to have been the dint people 


the Divine vengeance. It ig, howerer, easily | who put a stamp upon gold and silver, and that | 


aaswered, As mankind descended from one they clainnd to bd the ors oe 
‘common parent, aud as the patrmrchs from Aby| | “hich were prevalent in Greece in 

Eby Divine comma Herodotus, und which were called Lud by the 
sacrifices, the practice was doubtless derived tru | Romans. 
ditionally from them, But, unbappely, the de- | 
sign of thy institution was unknowii to the | coummace. 
heathen world. Origmally, it wax intended to 
shadow forth the atonement which, at the ap | ‘The Lydians apprar to tave enjoyed great 
pointed time, should be made for the sins of the | commercial prosperity, and ta have poraesaed a 
world by Jesax Chrat. This was hidden from | abundance of the precious metal, Their gold, 
their sight, and heace they conceived that Por | ax before intimated, in and tw have beeu obteined. 
dumb animal was able to stand between them and | from the rivers Hermus and Pactolay, which 
offended Dvit A notion of vicarious punili- | washed it down from the mountains, whence 
ment—that nin might be eckowleleed, and the | chey derived their nourcer, ‘The splendour of 
Divine indigaation ayainnt the sinner he uppeavel | the monarchy of Lydia, and the commortions 
dy ancrifice—was prevalent amoug xi] lor of the country, would indicare thes 


















mankind; but one nation only prrsessed che | commerce once Rourished in Lydia to an emi- 
true knowledge of the purport of the mstination, | nent degree. So, abo, would the riches of their 
namely, the Jews, who were taught in the Mo- | princes, and of private individuale, the accounts 
naical dispensation to look throagh types and | of wich scomt to burdet un the fabulows, Herod- 
ahadows to the bleeding sacrifice of the Lamuh j ocay says, that one Pythius not only entertained 
‘of God. Hence it was, that good old Simeon, | Xerxes sud his army, while he was tarobing 
who devoutly waited for thin “consolation of | with his gevut urmy to invade Greece, but made 
Ierael” in the temple of bis God, exclumed, | him a proffer of two thousund talenta of silver, 
in the spirit of prophecy, as be held the infant | abvat 700,000. sterling, and 8,993,000 pisces of 
Jesus in his arms, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy | zokl, bearing the stamp of Darius, to defray the 
servant depart in pence, aceording to thy word; | charges of that war The aumu Pythius, he 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which | says, had presented Darus, futber of Xeraes, # 





thon hast prepared before the face of all + | plane-tree and a vine, or imitations thereof, of 
8 light 10 lighten the Gentiles, and the glory } massive goid; and he was reckoned, next 1 the 
of thy people Israel,” Luke ii, 29 “This | kings of Pervia, one of the richest men in the 
Light is sow shining around us in all its glory. | worid. 

The sacrifice haa been made; and we are daily 

directed to the Lamb of God, who taketh away 

the sins of thé world. Have we, or have we See 

not, his sacrifice! Reader, let consci- 

ence reply. é CHAPTER IV. 

‘One law among the ancient Lydians deserves 

to be mentioned, and to be cherished in the me- 

mory. This was the puvishment of idiences as ‘THE HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF LYDIA, 
& crime, and their inoring their children, from 

heir very intaney, 40 ips, In the former | Tax early history of Lydia is related by Herod- 
clanse of this law, they deserve to be imitated, | ome, who informs us thet three dynasties ruled 
‘even by # Christian people, If the youth of our | in that country—the Atysde, or descendant 
oyn.conatry were generally b ‘ap to habits } from Atys, from the earliest times to 8.6. 18853 
of i 7 how wuch misery would | the Heraclide, or descendants of Hetcxles, fron 
be a Saffered to be idle, oe they are in | 5.c. 1225 to 718; and Mermnads, from m0, 
too many inetances, they become the prey of the } 718 to 548, at which date the country wa con 





ntioned, that the Iydiana are | 
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that they might be induced again to caltivate 
their lands, and that on every repetition of bis 
iscursions he might be sccere of plunder. Ia 
this manner the war was protracted duri 





inutead of coming to blows, agreed to refer the letians reccived (wo remarkable defeats; : 
mutter to the decision of the Delphie oracle, ! ® Pitches ; a | 
‘which declared in favour of Gyyen. | territories; another on the plains of Meander, 

‘Aa oon as he was established in bis authority, This war was ended at length in the following 
Gyges sent various preseate to Delphi, a cansi- Manner. Alyattes, upon an answer be had re- | 
derable quantity of which were of silver. Among  Cvived from the Delphic oracte, had sent an wm- 
other offerings of value, I{erodotus mentions six | bassador into the city. to propose a trace for | 
golden goblets, weighing thirty talents, the value | SMe months. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
‘of which was about 46,000, sterling. | having notice of his approach, ordered all the 

AS noon as be was in peaccable possession of , COT and other provisions, collected by hita and 
the throne, Gyges carried his arms against Mi- | hit subjects for their support, to be bronght into 
letus, Amyrna, and Colophon, three powerful | the public market ; and commanded the citisens, 
cities belonging to the neighbouring states, the | 2¢ the sight of w signal which was agreed upon, 
latter of which he appears to have conyoered, , t,enjoy & general feast, and to exhibit convivi 
‘These are all the actions recorded of Gyges, He murth.* The deed was executed according to 
ied after w rvign of thirty-cight years, or vic. hie onder. | The Lydian ambassador, at his af- 
480, and was succeeded io his kingdom by bis Titsl, was surprised to see euch au abundance 
son Ardycs, | in the market, and such joy in the city; and 

| Alyattes, to whom be gave an account of what 
anprea. : he Tad ‘een, concluding that hie project of re- 

Herodotas says, this prince vanquished the  iucing the place by famine would never suc~ ; 
Rrienlang, and attacked Milcemn, During hw | Zs Mamedabely raed the siege, || 
Felgp, thw ame historian tells we, thatthe Cis- | ‘rhe fortper, who wan the younges, and: the oa 
worians being expelled their country by the No- | The former, : a : 
mades of Koythla, pacsed over into Ania, and | SINK Of his second wife, who was, Carian, | 


1 succeeded bins on his throne, B.c. 562. ' 
themselves of all Sardis, except the | “Ye may be mentioned, that near the Lake 

















Citadel. Ardyes reigned forty-nine years, and | ¢, bem : k 
‘ yews, which is a few miles vorth of Sardis, 

‘a moored by bis son now Sart, the immeuse mound of earth, which | 
eaprarres, his subjects raised to his memory, is still to-be 


R seen, Herodotus, who first makes mention of 

‘who declared war, immediately after, against the | it, says, thet the cireuit round the base was 2,800 
‘Milesians, and laud siege to their city. In auicient | Greek feet, and the widgh 2,600 feet. The lower 
sieges, which were little more than block- | part of it was com of stove, which is now 


fies lasted many years. ‘Kadyattes died before | the mound still retait 
be bad finished that of Miletus, His death oc- | up like a natural bill. Its 











carred 2.c. 619, after a rig of twelve years, | larger than those of any similar 
tnd be was sueceeded in his kingdom by Great Britain, ‘The circuit of Silbarry hill 
which forms so striking an abject on the road 

! aLrarTss, between Marfborougt and Calne, is inconsider 
i 00, who Teigned fifty-seven able, when compated with this’ moand. Dr, 
Tis Spiaea us Uefore receedcs made car inst | Chandler conceives, that a considerable treamre 
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‘maeroRy of TEE LTDUAMe 





enqacs, 
‘This prince, whose name imports riches, and 
‘which is become a proverb. is cclebrated in hie- 
tory for the immense wealth which be possessed. 
Some iden may be formed how great it was, from 
what Herodotus tells us of bus magnificent offer- 
ing to the temple of Delphi. He collected, say 
he, a great number of couches, decorated with 
gold and silver, many goblets of gold, and rems 
of purple. All these he cousumed together upon 
one immense pile, thinking by these means ( 
render the deity mor: auspicious to hi« hopes 
and ax, at the conclusion of this ceremony, & 
considerable quantity of gold hail run together, 
he formed of it a number of tiles, ‘Thr larger 
of these were eighteen inches long, the smaller 
nine; but unne of them were lest than threw 
inches in thickness, and they wer 117 m num- 
| ber: four were of the purest gold. weighing each 
one talent and u half; the rest were of aifinor 
quality, but of the weight of two talent Ile 
constructed alo a lion of purr gol, which 
weighed ten talents.* It wus originally placed 
in the Deiphian temple, on the above gold tes; 
but when this edifice wax burned, it fell frown ws 
lace, and now stands (about 4507 ie the 
‘orinthian treasury; it lost, however, by the fire, 
three talents and a half of its former weizht, 
moreorer, eent to Delphi two Large 
cisterns, one of gold, and one ot silver. that » 




















Jd was placed an the right hand, mn the vest 
le of the temple; that of aber was plared on 
the left. These als were remeved when the 





temple wax consumed by 
tet weighed nearly nine talents, and the silver 
‘was of similar dimensions. The Comuthnan trea- 
wary also possenaed four silver casks, which were 
presented by Croesus to Delpht. Ihe presented, 
abuo, two bavons, one of gold, anutbrr af silver; 
and many other minor presents, among which 
were souie silver duties, and the figure of a 
woman in gold, three cubits high, who, aecord- 
ing to the Delphians, was the person who mude 
for the family of Cresta 

Many other offerings are said to have been 
made by Cresas to the temples of Thelns, 

Ephesas, Miletus, etc, all tending to show he 
‘Yast his riches were, “The sources of his wealth, 
according to Strabo, were certain mines, situated 
hetween Pergamus and Atarus, as also from the 
tiver Pactolés, whdse sands, as they rolled on- 
with gold. Bat Solomon 


fire, ‘The golden gob- 



















‘the statue of the bresd- 
aera pate, ous 
expenvee of (1 war 

‘Crresus bonoured thie 




















‘They by avy oun aghetewerd Garten 
H Prov, exif & 


{Ro Cremana found, Im one day be wan scripped 

all his treasures, is history, indeed, sink 
ingly exempliice another truth which ‘ened 
from the golden mouth of the wise man . 


| Riches cevtataly ranks thetnsclvas wing 





Por riches are not for ewer: 
And doth the crowa endure to every penerstion{* 
‘Pree. avi 


How vaio, then, is the purrult of the riches of this 
world: aud how happy it it for those who ex 
adopt the language of 

tiu sincerity, — 





* Lm not concern‘ to koe, 





intl De ” 
Tice tthe hove par of eo, 





' © Gilitersng steven, aad goilen thlogs, 
unl Hemoure, Cha have wu, 
call) ow 












y myst alone, 
Kangulo of ny own." Wares, 


five yours old when he hee 
iared the throne at first with 
his elder brot a Lydian related the fol~ 
lowing apologue: "The snu procures mankind 
all the truns of the earth, and without his hent 
At wonld produce nothing; but if there were two 
sues, there sould be reason to fear that ever 
dong would be baryed nnd deatrayed.”  Afurr 
yun and put to death 
1 rent, which wax probably the miu 
' ther of Pantaleo, who had songhit his i 
{Dusan the first nine y 





Croeens was thirt 
gan tarcign, He 











































Among these, Herodotus ene 
ins, Mysuns, Mariandisiane, 





| Chalyhians, Paphlogonians, ‘Tirracians, ‘Thy- 
j Buns, Bithyman Carana, To Doriann, 
} #oluns, and Pamphy linus.” The Cilicwns and 





he Lycian escaped bik yoke. 

‘The Sret act of hostiitics ip which (revs 
| wan enguged, wax with the Epbesians, whowe 
* capital he besieged. White engmped beneath sea 
{ walls, the inbubstante of Ephesus committed an 
| ct which shows the debasing nature of sncient 
vit . The i of 
{their aity to Miners, conmeting. th 
with a rope to the temple of their goddess! The 
object of the ancients, hy thus conscerating thelr 
towns, was to detain their deities by force, and 

it It wan believed, that 


fhen 2 city was on the poiot of heiog taken, the 
deities abandoned i. Phia belief seme to have 
general. ‘Thi Axchylue makes Eie- 











port, and say, in Chae | 


























hia cronipresence fille 
ees oe meat ad prey Hind nee ees 
jnted by his virtual power, and warmed.’ 


and thet he js ever present to those thet scek him 
in sincerity and truth, to deliver them out of all 
their trou 


presented himaelf at hin court. He was re- 
ceived on his arrival with boupitaltty, and eoter- 
tained io the palace. In a few days, the king 
directed his servants to attend Solon to the dif- 
ferent repositories of his wealth, and fo show bim 
thelr contents. When he had examined them 
all, Crowus thus addressed him: “ My Athenian 
guest, the voice of fame speaks loudly of your 
wisdom. I have beard much of your treveis, 
thet you have been Jed by s philosnphie spirit to 
‘visita considerable portion of the globe. Tam 
hence induced to inquire of yon, what man, of 
ail whom you have bebeld, seemed to you most 


MTR inquiry of © Prompted by 
is inquiry of Cronus waa y 
vanity. ue Ne eeted that Solon, having cb- 
served his wealth, and seeing so much 

‘aronnd him, would have pronounced him to have 
been the happiest man. Bat Solon, though a 
‘heathen, knew the human heart better than this, 
and, acorning flattery, he replied: * 1 think that 
Tans, the Athenian, best deserved the appelin- 


of Aappy.' 

‘Croeas was astonished, and asked on what the 
claims of Tellus to this jou were founded ? 

Because,” the sxge replied, ~ under the pro- 
tection of a most excellent forn of government, 
Tollus hed many virtuous and amiable children ; 
be saw their offspring, and they all eurvived 
him: at the close of a prosperous life, we cule- 
brated his funeral with every circumstance of 
honor. Is 8 contest with some of their neiy 
Bours at Eleusis, he flew to the assistance of 
‘countrymen he contributed to the defeat of the 
¢nemy, apd met death in the field of glory. The 


‘Athenians pablicly buried him in the place where 
befell, and hie us ui 
‘sttended,” 


fimeral pomp was 


“At this point, Crowns interrapted the 
ani decred!to Know, whom next to Telos be 
5 the answer 





‘their praise ; the men thetr prowess 5 
the women envied their mother, who was de- 
lighted glory which 


plored the divinity, in whose honour her sons’ 
exertions bad been made, to grant them the 
greatest blessing man could receive. After ber 
Prayers, and when the eoceeuting ssridice and 

jval were ended, the young men retired to rest, 
‘within the temple; ‘ut they rove no more. The 
Argives have preserved at Delpbi the figures of 
Cleabis and Bitu, as of men deserving superior 
distinction.” 

Cresus was mortified st thin reply, and im- 
patiently demanded whether he might not be 
Teckoned among the number of the happy ? 

~ Creesm,” the sage replied, * you inquire of 
me my sentiments of haman nature; of me who 
consider the divine brings, as viewing men with 
invidious and malignant aspects." (Pause for # 
smoment, Christan rwader, end contrast this re- 
sponse of the ancient sage with what is tanght 
in the Bible: there we leafs that ” God is love) 








led: * In the space of a protracted | 
life, how many things oceur, which we see with | 


reluctance, and support with anguish. I will 
suppose the term of human life to extend to 


seventy years; which period, if we except the * 


intercalatory months, will amount to 25,200 days; 
or, if we add this month to exch alteraste year, 
‘we shall then have thirty-five additional month, 
or 1,250 days. ‘The whole seventy years will, 
therefore, consist of 26,450 days; yet of this 
number, every day will be productive of some 
new incident, Thus, Crosas, our nature appears 
continued series of calamity. | Tvee you tthe 








re often 
discern misery in the midst of splendid plenty, 
whilst real happiness is found in humbler stations, 
‘The Hich san who knows not happiness, 
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coart end great men; bat Sole's amiwer je the | 
ier elt ross who dist ie ease | | 
joces. q 
After Solon’s departure, Cronus, abont the 
tlecenth year of ‘his reign, wak, necond 
ws, judement from ot, ja 
the umtiecly death of ee ea favourite 
fe ton Atys. The hustonen concludes, that be was 
‘O-Creeus, i the traly happy man, | visited with this judgment beomuse be thought | 
the oer of Prag. “all no mam happy | himelf of all men the most happy. 
till you know the neture of his death ;* be is| ‘The after-life of Cresus was, indeod, dine | 
at best but fortavate. All these requirites for | troux, and ended in his own captivity. Having 
Lsppivess it is in no man’s power to obtain ; for | spent two years in wourning for the lons of his 
0 one region oan eupply them: it affords, per- | son, his grief wan at length suspended by the 
bapa, the enjoyment of sone, but it is remark- | increasing greatnema of the Persian empire, ax 
i the absence of others, ‘That which yields | well as by that of Cyrus, non of Cambyses, who 
ore uamerous soarces of gratification, ix x0 | had succeeded to the rule of the Persian domi | 
fr the Dest ; auch, also, is the imperfection of | nions, To restrain the power of Persia, there- 
man, excellent in some respects, weak and defee- | fore, befire it became too great, wax the object; 
tive in others. He who punsestes the moot ni. of hie eolicitude, Hefore tw entered, however, | 
‘and afterwards leaves the world sith his expedition, he determined to make | 
re be alone, O Crus, is entitled to aut | tral of the mont celebrated oracles of antiquity 
admirstion, It is the part of wisdom to took tv | at Delphi. Phocis, Doduna, and those of Amphi- 
the event of things; for the deity often over: | araus, Prophoniue. the Milrwan Branchide, in 
wholras with misery those who hare formerly, Girerce ; ond of Ammon in Libya; in order to | 
deen placed at the summit of felscity. form a judgment of the bert, before he consubted ‘ 
Cresua was mortified at this speech, and af-} them a> to the fimes, or unfitiss, of an expedi+ 
terwards dismissed the philosopher with indit- | tivn aguunmt the Persians, 
ference. ©The tril was ax follows, He seat different; 
ae teny gt the sentiments which the nage nttered | menengers frm Santis, to these diferent ora: 
thy to be treasured up in our memories ; | eles, to unquire what Crursin, the son of Alyatten, 
far short, indeed, of the lessons | wax dog on the day they were uctually con- 
| taught in the Divine system of Christian philoso- | sulted; which he appointed to be the hundredth 
i phy. By this we are taughe that, day afer their departure. Un this day he cut 
inte nd a lan, and boiled them 
' toged in a brazen pan with a brazen 
1 (ie a tse bao sen, whcee Wis cea se cover, an employment equally unaccountable aud ‘| 
1 Siho doomed twa abacurn bu rang dificult to dive, il 
fe lean d with i nod, were he ‘The respourex of the other oracles are not 
auld make bu fate his chaice, whom peace, the ut | recorded; hut Apullo's, of Detphiy were very 
| Brin sed hen ern apposite. The Pythian priestess replied ia berow 
Content inderd to vojoutn while ne rut verte > 
| Below the skies, pir ‘having traeas dus home ~ 
Correa 


































































~ Ekuons the number of the Lyblan sand, 
‘The Imeasurr, Lean penetrate { 






‘eist, the di 





At this period, the celebrated sop was also at 





the court of Crasus, where he was much reapevted. ‘And to d 
He was grieved at the discharge of Solou; end, Hea es Beoeath, aod bas above Ur ii 
conv. es with him as a friend, ~ You see, So- Lerruaaray 


ton, he, “that we must not come m rh 
Kings, or we tunst entrrain them with 





1A smile anemce was given by the oracle of 
* the hero Amphiaraus, and Cressus approving of 
aT honeys sold ae a ‘Bina them a8 the inoat sayaciour, seat them abundaice 
Them or tll them what is anefal." on which | Of the richert aud moat magnificent ofringh 


some of which are meutioned on 67. 
Foie emt * confess, that this caution of |e a oracles tuvationed by Herodotos 


. 
argues “s ma. well acquainted with the |. the course of his history, and their numerous 
responses, form the moat curious and vulusble 

2, The idee sectna to have been a favour te one with | Portion of it, in a retigiouy light, Muny of ; 























| Snelent heathen writers, ‘Thus Sopbocles, in is Gdiyus | them were doubtless ambiguous and delasive, 
) Tyeasous eae: originating sm the frauds nod impoatres ofthe 

fe macs iests, Buch was that which induced Pyrrhus, 

fe erate, pv cnet Lg aad tiog ‘of Fpiray, to invade Italy, which vas given 

1 oe ast acai Bot you may conquer the Romans, ot 


peas hie ds wiahans the taaneaf wee.” he jowans m0) conguer you" On te aint 

hand, several of the responses were 20 deter~ 

In the Andromache of Baripides, the idea ts ao met | minate, explicit, sol wonderflly full, ant, 
‘i if the facts be well assertai 

Prak wertee epee cate ae beer, ascribed solely to priesteraft. Such was the 

‘Till we bebbold sheen ts the slaces descend.” Fespoase concerning the dumb son of Croeus: 
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7 Mstoxt of TRE Lip. 
that Wa an evil day, be first should speak.” | the of their answer, that “if be invaded 
The came to In the a the Perpme he cbould a ‘m 
a meee ya a Se soe | We Lene ee ees» ee even 
‘brazen veusel, the failare of other oracles to ‘of the Greeks. The reply of the 
avever seems to efirm the secoont of the oracle wae as follows: 
Buph ta the trory of Phecn aed 2 Aone 
1 me | a the Bulys, Crostes will Goo 
pies Sania cate eae | “Skene aeerens 
Dee icttdy mebondr nals te ee payed ‘This ‘dest bat ambyguoes, and 
. ‘ridicules the trieke was at 

to make trial of Apoilo's sagecity ; bat ‘ite ‘Crevas Sm at eppear to have been satisfied | 
i no argument, ‘and the ublations of Crowus | with it; and therefore, after making the inha- 
seem to leave no rovm for doobting either the | bitants of Deipbi a present of two etaters of 
fact oF the secrecy of C'rasas; who, in so im- | gold each,® he consulted the oracle again, * whe- 
Portant a case, would not be likely to entrust his | ther his monarchy could last Jong.” The Py- 
gebemme of iil to euy one, befare the day the ‘thian gave this reapomse : 

allen and Dr. 


experiment was to be made. 
Hales, therefore, consider that there was some 
fapernatural ageney in such cence. 

fia sscribrs the responees to demons; Cu, 
says he, permitting them sometimes to tell 
truth, in order to punish the blindness of thetr 
votaries. From their supposed knowledge of 
‘futurity, indeed, the demons chiefly derived their 
wame Daimnnes, from Daw, 

Dr. Hates onys, the Psthian Apollo seems to 
ave been the old serpent himself, Acts xvi 16; 
deceiving the whole heathen world by his 
oracles, capeciatly before the coming of Christ, 
He was called Baalzebub at Ekron, in Palestine, 
where he delivered oracles, as may be seen from 
i ind he was eatled in our Lord's 

3° or, “ the Prince of Demons,” 
Icis remarkable that our Lord did 
e the Jens, nor correct their error, 
if it-were such ; rather he assumed the fact, and. 
refuted their mahguity upon ther own princi- 


Pte evtablidued credit of orae 
heathen, could only have been f 
timental knowirdge of their veracity in particular 
uses, ‘This argument is urged by Cicero, in 
favour of the Pythian Oracle; and the Jabyan 
rule of, Ammon derived its uame from Amoun, 
oDpath 

‘The total cessntion of oracles about the birth 
of Christ (x fact confessed by their greatest ad- } 
‘woentes, Cicero, Plutarch, ete.) forms the opi- 
tion that all the preceding responses could s10t | 
Have been the result of mere priesteraft, or hu- 
ture, Why there ying oracles, how: 
‘ever, which generally Sheltered them: 
ambiguities and obscurittes uf expression, should ; 
sometiaes tell remarkuble truths, as in the case 
Qf the Scripture demonises, who conersed the 
Divinity of Christ, of the damsel at Philippi, of 
the responses to Cronus, etc. may be ascribed tu 
‘the cantrol af Almighty God, on particular ne- + 
casions of consequence, compelling them to utter * 
truth, ‘The prophecies of Hulaatn show that bud 
men were sometimes commissioned to deliver 
trve prophecies, as we learn from hie words to | 
Balak: “Behold, [ have received commundment | 
and he bath blessed ; and I cannot re « 







































verse it,” Namb xxii 20. % 
‘After Crossas had presented his offerings to 

the oractes of Delphi, and the hero Amphisraua, 

he oousnited them again, whetber be 


‘wade the Persians? and whether he 
cure ap army of auziliasien? 


Boat agreed ta 


the Medes, « mule shall reign as king, 
he name of ward to despises 
‘Then on thy soft feet, Lydian, thou m 

‘The pedbly Hermus, and pe 








Livruaseay. 


Although this oracle was as ambiguous as the 
former, Crassus now prepared for sar. He acems, 
indeed, to have been satistied that was a 
definite declaration in his favour. He was cofi- 
dent, says Herodotus, that @ mule would never 
de sovereign of the Medes, and that cons: jevntly 
hee could have nothing to fear for himself or his 








posterity, 
In prosecuting the war, the fire object of || 
Croesus was to enter into an ailianee with the |! 
Athenians, sho at that time had Pissstratas at 
their bead; and with the Lacedemonians; who 
‘were the two most powerful states of Greece. 
‘Thus, deluded by these ambignous and falla- || 
cious oracles, Croesus prepared to lead his forces 
into Cappadocia, in fal! expectat on of eonquer- 
ing Cyrus, and of becoming master of Persia. 
‘While he was employed in preparing for this 
expedition, a certain Lydian, says Herodotus, 
beld in bigh repute smiung his countrymen for 
‘wisdom und prudence, thus addressed’ Croraua: 
‘You meditate, prince, an attack wpon men || 
are clothed with the i 
fhabiting a country but little cultivated, 
hat they can procure, not on what they wish; 
strangers to the taste of wine, they drink water |] 
fy wacy with which they |) 
i luxuries are ene {/ 
ly If you conquer them, 
what can you take from such as hare nothing ? 
‘but, if you shail be defeated, it becomes you to 
think, Of what yee, on your part will ba den 
siti When ‘they shall once have tasted our | 
Hieacies, we shall never be ableto get rid of | 
then. So fur, therefare, from beginning a war |: 
with them, ve ought to be thankfal to the { 
for not inspiring the Persians with the wish of 
invading Lydia.” | 


































‘© ‘The rold Attic stater was equal to twenty Grachins, or 
Stren sings and hve pone, 

¢ Larcher obeerves that on, a Well as lerodot is, 
Antorms us Unat the Peret ‘& only water; teverthe- 
eas, the former, 
were 
Cc adiction 
‘fed them; eh by. 
‘bie muccesors, Tuxuty amd all ite 
introduced mmionget them. 















conceumiiant vice wore 












yt bis army was inferior in number, a 
Cyrus, nevertheless, did not seem disposed 
renew the engagement the next day, retreated, 
withnat molestation to Sardis, determined to 
ly for assistance to his confederates, Auatis, 
ihe of Egypt, the Lacedemonians, and Laby- 
ecu, or Nabonadius, king of Babylon, with 
‘whom he entered into an offensive aml defensive 
alliance. The date of this batte is fixed by Dr, 
Halen st mc, 548. 

‘About this time, the king of Babylon joined 
Creesus, and drought with hem # cuneiderable 
treasare, for the purpose of hiring micteenarirs, 
They raised a great army from Asia Minor, 
Tonia, Thrace, and Egypt, and asvembled at the 
river Pactolus, waiting for the Lacedemonians. 

Intelligence of these events reached Cyrax, 
and with his usual promptness and expedition, 
he marched forward to meet them. The hostile 

, forces met at Thybarra, or on the plains of 
Thymbra, near Sardis, the capatal of Lydia, 
Crasas, availing himself of lis anmense supo- 
Tiority, extended his wings, consisting of ravalry 
and light troops, to outflank the Persians, while 
the Egyptians and the other heavy armed soldicts 
attacked them in front. But when the Lydian 
cavalry came to the charge, their horses 10h 
fright at the exmels* on whieh the Persian archers 
‘were mounted, and fell into disorder, Cyrus 
seized the decisive moment to charge in turn, 
and after a faint resistance, the cavulry af Lydia 
‘were seen Aying in disorder over the plat. 

1 "Phe charge of the Persian war-charioty cum- 
fe the rout of the Lydian wings, and Cyrus, 

lieving the vietory won, hastened forward in 
pursuit of the fogitives; dat this movement hail 
‘early changed the fate of the day: the Persian 
war-chariots failed to make any impression on 
the close ranks and large shields of the [gyp- 
tians; they were aaven back, indeed with great 
slaughter, and the w advancing in their 
cee elied the Souteal division of the Per. 
to give way. Cyrus returned from the 
pursuit, just in time to save his centre frum de- 
struction, He at once attacked the Egyptians 

; 40 the rear, but these brave men faced about, 

and mainsais the unequal combat wth great 
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‘wer@at length indoced, however, 
surrender on honourable conditions, and they 
into the service of Cyrus, with the stipu- 
‘be compelled to turn 








uy 
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ie 
to 
‘Crus sent Thon tant of Poses 
“haldeans, to climb the steey 
part of the asceat, under the conduct of # 
sian guide, who Kaew a by-path lesding from 
the evade othe Fiver, ‘Av wo a they showed 
themselves in ‘possession a eights, the 
Lyduns fled from the walls, and Cyrus entered 
the city, took Creaux prisoner, and humanely | 
Protected the city ftom pillage, upon the sur 
render of their wealth and treasuren® 

Herodotua records, that during the storming 
of the city, @ Persian mecting Crewus, was, | 
through ignorance of his pervon, about to kill , 
dim. The hing, overwhelmed by his calansity, 
tok no care to avoid the blow; hat a san of 
‘Crarmis, who wax dumb, overenme with aatoniah- 
nent wod wrrer, evelaimed aloud, “Ob, mea, 
do not kill Cres is was the first time, 
ho adds, he had ever articulated, but he retained. , 
the faculty of speceh front this event as hung as 
he hived, 

“This event alo ia, by Herodotus, made to‘ 
fulfil the prediction of au oracle, which (‘resus 
had consulted Whether his son should ever | 
come tw the use of his tongue, and whic has 
been thus translated : 
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imprudent Lyillan, wish no more 

ital of a wan's Valee te hears 
ester Far thee cuuld thingy reat aa they ate 
For to an evil day be firet shall speak’ 
Livressvpr, 


The story. 6» handed dowa to us by the his- 
torjan, hax berm happily turned to account by 
ane of our porta, in the rebuke of infidelity, 
Hayley, iu his Kasay on story,” thas reptos 
tates the irreligiows spirit in which Gibbon bas 
penned bie history : 




















e . 
Lake the dura sort of Croraus, to the atrito 
Where: . 





According to Herndetus, the conqueror ordered 
Creesus to be bound in fetter, with fourteen 
young Iydians, and to be i 
fteat pile of wood; from which death he was 

by thrice invoking the name of Solon 
in his distress, which occasimed Cyrux to re- 
hent; and by» miraculous shower of rain, which 





* Herodatus sayo, that the elty was taken by the menane 
of 4 Mardian, who had, rer 1. ObMar Ted 
Lydian descend to rer 
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Envefllowed Haredats a thie eile, oppanetiy wih 
Dee a 3 
‘oa! may oBett to distinguish betwera Sees sad fate. 
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‘eon Atys, which reads thus: 
thpelt, Craeum end thes shalt heyply pees 


exclaimed, “For my ignorance, then, 
‘myself, wod of you, am I vow justly punished 
y, wwideed, at length, I know myself! But 
thick Apollo told truth? that { shall be 
in knowing mysclf? 1 ask you this ques- 
‘ you hie toe i ‘Dest (opens to 
judgment on this subject im the present 
of affurrs, for you are able to effect 11.” 
answered, "Give me rather your #d- 
this anbject, Cresus, for when I con- 
former happiness, I really pity you, 
Metorian may have rolnted this from bis know. 
the anclent usages, for thet euch sactifevs were 


pathet fromthe peets thus Ackilles, i the Iliad, 
twelve Trojan youths at the funeral pile of Pu: 


Then last ofall, and horrible to tell, 
escrito, twelve Trajan captives fell” 
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“Who, then,” ond Cyrus, “holds thin the 
iter” Sr 


My wile,” eaid be, “Cyrus; for sbe shared 
with me ail my 
lights, while she was 


Procanng them and from war and battle, Thos, 
pos Be nom treated 
‘whom I loved heat 1m the world So that 
Iconsder myself as owing Apollo 
offerings, 
‘When 





bis mmmense wealth passed into the hands 
‘of another, and hus grandeur was rudely plocked 
from hus brow, deck not, therefore, reader, 
after these bubbles, for if they should ‘fall ru10 
thy possession, thy will burst, if uot, before, at 
the touch of death. Rather let thy thoughts be 
carned teckward ‘sn reflchon upon thy part 
life, and forward to a better and « more endanin 
world than thu in which we ive, the fasion of 
which passeth away, and that swiftly : 


"Tie greatly wise to tak with cur pest boars, 

‘Aod sek tbiim what tei ort they bore to heaven 

‘And how they migh( bave borne more welconre news 
‘answers form what men experionce cal) 








If Wisdom’s friend, her best if not worst foe 
‘Oh, reconcile thems, kind ex) eres 





noua: tet, roo earth te poy 


fend 
‘Weigh anchor, and some happier chune explor 
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tr CHAPTER I. | can theve revounts be reconciled? The invasion | 
2 


| gag prystcacaustory of rensia, | RN! Somauest of Elam is noticed. Je 


' 
Prova, called in the Old ‘Testament Paras, | * 
and by Arabic and Persian writers, Fars, ur | 
Farsistan, is used in two siguifications: first, it 
ie applied to the country originally inhabited 
by die Persians; and, secondly. tn the. varions 

! Asiatic conntri 
ire founded by Cyrus, which empire ex! 

ym the Mediterranean to the Indus, 

{the Black and Caspian Seas to the Persian (Gulf | r 
and the Indian Ocean, 1 all be ie tata H 
Herodotus says, that the Persians were once | sts of Lhagn ahall at rome, 

called Cephenes by the Grecks, bet hy theme 

selves and their neighbours Artri, or heroes; ! 

[which is a proof of that national vanity iv which | 
people of different countries are prone to in- 

dulge. The latter word, probubly, cuntaizs the 

same root as Arii, the original mame of’ the 

Medes, and Arya, by whieb the followers of the 

Brahminie religion are designated in Nanwnit. 

‘The same root occurs in Aria and Ariuna, fron 

the latter of which the modern Persian naine | 

Iran, seems to be derived. kos 

| Seripen ie ! 

i gesaly speed berg nei the Seria i sion of the Flamites in foretold, und their event. | 

i) Sime of Penie til the days of the prophet | al Festoration, ut who are these outcasts, and | 

Daniel. Modern historians also write to thin | ‘hem is their restoration to be dated?” It is a) 

effect. Ancidit historians and hers, | question too dificult for solution, but it in certain || 

however, distinguish Elam or Elms. from | that it does uot refer to the Persians, ‘This will 

Pern, tod Modis, and even Susiana and it m2 | He manifest upon a review of its confirmation by 

@ifficnlt to reconcile this with their opinion who | the prophet Ezchiel. That prophet, enumerat- | 

(J hold that Elam and Persia are the same, and | ‘x the various nations conquered by Nebuchad- 
| at wherever we meet, in Scripture, with the | 022284, 8% the Egyptians with Pharaok-Iophra, 
name Elam, it signifies Persia. Besides, from | °F Apries, Sleshech, Tubal, and all ber multi- 

 Xenophon’s sccount, before the time of Cyrus, | tle. Edom with ber kings and princes, the 

Persia was comparatively an insignificant and } Pomee® of abe north and the Sidontans, says of 


region, 
then Ae for war, which would tot wake’ the | “There Zam, and at her muhttude rouad abnut ber | 
t ee 4 
Wee tear beouunt of Elam represen ta 6 ‘A SF hen san fallen by the oo : 
erfal monarchy in ages before the empires Of | © see the “Careierry or rue Jams," published bv |} 
{ Nineveh and Babylon had begun to rise. How the Religious Tract Becket. i 





i xhx, 34- the Intter of whi 
ry reinarkable, anid ready thiee:=- 

The wand of the Lord that came to Jere. 
ah the prophet against Elan in the beginning 
the reign of Zedchiah king of Judah, suying, (‘ 
"Thus sanh the Bord of hosts 5 


included in ‘the Persian etn- {+ mesead, mit weak the bow of Zam, 

tle ‘Whe chief ot Hoe mapht 

front Aint yen Blam will f bring the foue winds ' 
Beat at wewten 

Ky 
































Tor 1 wall pause L.lan ty bo dlamayed befire shen 


enemien, 
‘Atul i fe Thom that seek thett Ie. 
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Twill set my throne im 


“ Here,” raya a modern writer,* “ the disper. « 
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thems that be slain.” 
Bask, sxail. 24,25, 


‘Now, the former of these mations wes con- 
‘by the united forces of Nebuchadnezear 
Elam, therefore, was either « 
the Assyrian empire, and, therefore, 
the prey of the conquerors, or it 
was an independent kingdom, which fell before 
these conquerors, and beeame a province of 
Media, ia conformity to Jeremiah’s prediction, 
‘Hat the pasrage in Peeckiel does. ine 
1 with Kenophon’s sccount of the Persians before 
the days of Cyram nor with that of Herodotus, 
who represents Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, 
the meended from an ancient Per 
family, as inferior to a Mede of the middle rank. 
Then again, by Daniel the prophet, Shosban the 
palace, and the river Ulai, are placed in the pro- 
vinee of Elam; or, in other words, in Susinne, 
‘And in the Acts of the Apostles, the Flamites 
are mentioned along with the Parthians, Medes, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, (chap. ii 9.) 
in a sense which conveys the ides that they 
dwelt to the west of the Medes, It would, 
haps, be safer, therefore, to understand by 
not Persia, but the province of Elymais, which 
extended to the south and south-east of Ecba- 
tang, as far as Busiana. ot the whole mountainous 
region of south-western Media, of which Cor- 
Dienno, or the Carbiana of Strabo, now called 
Khorremabad, was the eapital. Strabo makes 
Massabatica, Gabiana, and Cyrbiana provinces 
af the Elymeans, and conjoins Flymuais with 
Susiana on the north and north-west, He also 
anys that Elymain was joined to Media, and was 
‘8 ¥ery mountainous country, and that the Ely- 
means were great robbers. ‘This descriptin 
agrees with the mountainecrs of the modern 


i 








early as the patriarchal era. age to 
Pliny, Blymais was inhabited by the (xii, 
Mirwi, Parthusi, Mardi, Seite, Hyi, Cosari, 
tod Neestate, ° The Coss 

at inhabiting iia, 

‘but the ancients, rencrally ey were con- 
Moored ea people of Media” "The Mester, 
ial the district of Blesobatene, which 
2 Greek appellation, mesning the midland 

between Media and 
iy derived from the Chaldee 


or 
tacts Etymais and the Elymeans 
sopra tobe te that 8 tuber of tribes were 
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ferncions nation, neither subject 
Macednmiaos, nor the Parthians, 
distinct from the Persians yy 20 

Persia proper was ‘on 
north-west by Media or Irak Ajemi; 
south by the Persian Gulf; on the east 
mania or Kerman; and on the west by Susi 
or Khusistan. The extent of this country, ac- 
cording to Chardin’s estimate, is as a 
France; this, however, forms bat a 
tion of what is now denominated Persia. 
alts extent of conatry, contained the tribes of 

ersee, Past , Arteatse, Maraphii, and 
Mespinns.” Of these the Passgarde were the 
noblest, and to the chief clan of which, called 
the Achmmenide, the royal family of Persia 
Jonged. In addition to these tribes, Herodotus 
mentions three agricultural tribes, called the 
le, Derus, and Germanii; and four 
tribes, denominated the Dai. Mardi, 
dé Sengartii. The Perse and Pasa- 
ited the middle part, or what Strabo 
ypily denominated Cava, or Hollow Per 
sia, corresponding to the vale of Istaker, and the 
celebrated plain of Shiraz. It uw not known what 
part the Arteate inhabited, but the agricultural 
tribes prohably inhabited the quarter near Ker- 
man or Carmania; the others were mountain 
tribes, 

‘Such was Persia proper: the empire of Persia, 
as before stated, was of far greater limits. How 
[eg birds seen in the following mas- 
terly geographical arrangement of the Western, 
‘Middle, and Eastern provinces of the empire, by 
Major Rennell, who compiled it from a curions 
original document, furnished by Herodotus, In 
cna he discerned, also, the annual revenue of 
this once at empire, an empire that was 
master of toon all the then known world. 
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1. WESTERN PROVINCES, 


a. 
1. The Ionians and vians of Asia, 
oi meal 
‘These gecupied an extedl of 4 
phical miles of sea coast in Asis Minor, 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, and the Troade, 
on the north, round ‘by Cnidas to Cilicia on 


east. 

2. The Mysians, Lydi is 
cba, Apa Sine 
‘The the tribate paid by thia, 

the croallest of the twenty satrapies, was the 
result of the gold and silver mines of Lydia, 
‘were probably the sazee with the Mily- 
ered 

crac eerake, ez (hey were 
+t Reckoning each talent sf 1981. 16s. feo p. &. 
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‘Thee foar provinces composed the whole 
the Syrian Palestine, and the 
isle of Cyprus; from the city of Posideum, 
‘oa the frontiers of Cilicia and Syria, as far 
ax Mount Casius and the Sirbonic Lake, 
oa Seay aes 
tee Pe ite Africans, bordering on 
Eagpt se for os Cyrene and Rarew: . 700 
is tribute waa exclasive of the produce 
‘of the fishery of the lake Meris, amounting 
to 240 talenta per annum, which was per- 
quisite to the queen of Persia, anyx Divdo- 
ras, for dress and perfumes ; and also of 700 
talents, for the value of Egyptian corn, ta 
rupply, 120,000 Persian und auxiliary 
is, in garrison at Memphis, etc. 
1. {o.t] Babylon, including Assyria Pro- 
per, and Mesopotamia. eee 3 
‘This was one of the most extensive, as it 
was the richest of the provinces of the er 
pire. Refore the time of Cyrus, it was 
reckoned, in paint of revenue, equal to the 
third part of Asia. 
8. and Susiana, or Chusistan. 300 
Next to the Lydian satrapy, this was the 
smallest of the whole; but it contained 
Suaa, at that time the capital of the empire, 
‘where the king’s treasures wert deposited. 


330 








HY, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


9, (10.] Fobatana, the rest of Media, the 
iii, and the Orthocorybuntes . . 45¢) 
i t oceupies the id and 
elevated tract between the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. It was then the exntral 
part of the Persian empire, and from 
climate, verdare, and richness of soil, the 
most beautiful of its provinces. It is now 
the most western province of modern Per- 
sia, Mount Zagros forming the common 
doundat beves Tee o Turkey. de 
paban, the present capital, is situate in 
Borth-esst corner of ancieat Medis. 
30, {11.] The Caspians, Pansice, Pan- 
imathi, “ met (including Hyreaniay 200 
. 18.) Matieni, Sespirians, 
or ‘ae castera pect 
iris vi ye ensterm part 
of Armenia. 
12, [18.] Pactyica, the Armenians, ete. 400 


¢ jie Hived om the const of Bitbynia, where 
was said to Asherasian ave, through which Her 
alos draeged Cartaras up te the light, whove foam thes 














and Mount Ararst costwards This pro- 
vince, mountainous, abounded in 
mines of gold and silver, and irun, 
at Argan and Kehhan, whieh will accom 
for its bigh tribute. 
[19.] ‘The Moschi, Tibereni, Ma- 
3, Moa d Mardians 
py is « narrow strip of lod 
between the Armeuian mountains of Cau- 


casus and the Euxine Sea. It abounds in 
iron wines, 












TH. EARTERN YHOVINeRS, 


14. The Sangartians, Sa » (of 
Rigistan,) the ‘Thumavaans, Utiang, and 
Mencians, (of ¢ ia.) with the inlandy 
of the Red Sea, of Persian Gulf, to which 
the king banished mtate offenders =. GUD 

‘The intermediate country of Persiv peo 
whose principul tribes were the Artoatse, 
roe, Puxagarde, Maraphii, 
piang, were not compelled to pay any apes 
cific taxes, but only presented « regular gra~ 
tuity. 

VS. {16.] The Parthians, Chorasmiana, 
Sogdian, und Arians, . wk, 

‘These cecupied the mouotainows tract 
between Hyreania, Margintu, Axia, und the 
desert of Chorumia, 

16, [7.} ‘The Sattagydians, the Gaodarii, 
Dadicw, und Arsaryue of Murgiana .. 170 

17, (12.] The Huctrians, as far ax Aglos 360 

or fon Halk to Khilanor Ghilun, 
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vox ef Kanbaur) y - + 260 

7.} ‘The Purtcunti, and long-haired 

Ethiopians of Asim, 
‘These were the Orie of Alexander and 

Ni inbabited Hour, Makrun, und 

other provinces in the wouth-vust angle of 

Dersia towards India, 








The sum total +7140 

20, The Todiann, 

‘These intinbited the extensive provi 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Beindia, weet of the 
Indus,’ and the Panjab, that rich stripe of comst 
cast of the Indus, ‘They paid (600) 360 talenta 
in gold ingots, differing, in this respect, from 
the other satrapien, whote payments were in 
silver talents. 





Such was the extent of the empire of ancient 
Persia, which is now no more, It apreadl terror 
to, and worked desolation in the nations around ; 
but those who wielded its power have long since 
mouldered iu the grave. 














This awober of tslenta, reckoning with Ar- 
‘ hathnot, the Euboic or Attic talent at 193%, 14, 
| would amount to 2,891,000, which was a very 
moderate nutn for so extensive av empire, There 
wore, however, a few minor tribates, both from 
thene provinces and other nations, which Hero- 
|, dotus did not reckon : probably these myht have 
mate che sum total 9,000 +*30/, sterling, which ix 
' stilt & modera’e sum compared with the revenucs 
‘of modern states. 








|” Phis leade to a review of the aeveral provinces 
into which the country of Persia wan anciently 
divided, a9 mentioned by Htrabo, Pliny, and 
other writers, and aa marked on the best modern 
tape. Geographers, indeed, at the present dav, 
from the frequent changes of the limits of the 
I provinces of moderu Persia, prenerve the ancient 
| division, though, in thie reapect, also, some 
changes have been intracuced. In uur novee of 
these provinces, much information coneeruing 
| the condition they are now in, will be blended 
| with thas in which they once were, 











1 cxamosts. 
' 


Gedrotia, of Mekran, ineluding the district of 
the Oritm, extends from the eastern range of the 
Brahooiek mountains that separute it fram Sind 
to Cape Task on the frontiers of Lurintaun, 0 

“from the sixty-eighth degree cast longitude, to 
the fifty-cighth degree of the name, a apace 
containing 120,000 miles, In the eastern part 
this province does not exceed (00 miles, it being 
separated between G2 und 6G ¥. longitude from 
the dewrt of Beloochistaun by the northeru 
branch that projects from the Krahooick moun- 
taing in 28 w, latitude, called Wushuter, and, 

0, Much, or the Palm, ux that tree grows a 

grvat abundance there, The northern extres 
amity of the Kobintaun may be culled # northern 
land projection of this province. reaching to 

80 x. latitude. Thie northern distret bas the 

desert of Beloochistaun on the cast, that of K. 
wran on the west, aud the sandy 
poor on the south-west. This wet 
only vandy waste in Gedrosia, but it is of con 
siderable extent. Jt is of an oval form, and t» 
155 miles long by eighty in its greatest breadth, 
‘The mountainous district of Bushkurd, to the 
east of Laristaun, is alev of un oval form, being 
140 wiles long by cighty-five in ils greatest 

‘There does riot appear to be any rivers 

of note in Gedrosia: there are some torrents, deep 

and rapid in the rainy season, but almost all dry 
ia summer. 

Gedrosia orf ‘be divided into the coast and 

the meron the former being & uarrow tract 

in bresdth, and ranning the whole way 

to Cape f 






































Task, in a wavering direetion, but never 
recoding further inland than 100 wnler. This 
province is represented as very burren. Ptolemy 
bere celebrated etnporiua. called, “ The 
wren of Women,” which Atrian says wax 60 
called because it was Grst governed by a wo- 
man. He also mentions two islands 
on this province, Astes aud Codane, 











eueroay oP Tue Pumstass, i 
it ¥iD 
commas I 
Carmaniz, now Kerman, es the sowth- 
eastern part of Persia, aloag the 
Persian Gulf, from Cape Task to a place 
‘opposite the island of Kishm, and thence merth- 


the 


‘ward to the borders of the desert, of which 
v e S “ 


i 
{ 
H 
ul 


southern is in 
Seaca "te pronaon, and is 
Kerman, or Carmania the Desert, This part of 
the province is sandy, and impre, with | 
salt, being occasionally intersected by short | 


ridges. ‘The remainder of this province, ex. || 
tending more than 00 mileh from south to | 
north, hut les from east to west, is mearly wns | 
Anown, except the tract slong the shores of | 
the Gulf, and another tract in the interior, 
between 29” and 30 x. latitude. That part of 
the evast east of $7. longitude, which lies , 
aloug the narrow entrance af the Gulf, is ex- 
tremely mountainous, and the rocks approach 
the sew, where they form a lofty coat. The 
cys among these mountains are well watered, 
ind afford fine pasturage for the flocks. ‘They 
contain al fine plantations of date and other 
fruit trevs. Thin in more especiaily the case 
where the Coast runs south and north, between 
the modern townn of Screck and Minab, or 
Minne. Retween theve two places, the mnun- 
tains recede from the shores, und thus a plain is 
formed, which, for its fertility, i» termed Yy the 
nativen the Paradine of Persia. ‘The mountains 
then run northward, aud form as it were a large 
Auf, receding above fifty miles from the sea, and 
then returning to it i the north of Bunder 
Abussi, or Gomhroon, ‘The plaiv thus, formed 
svseinbles the sandy tructs called Gurmsit, being 
Merile, and quodsicing nothing except ‘dates, | 
‘That portion of the interior of Kennan which 
han been visited! hy modern, travellers compre- 
hends the Nurinuishur, a disteiet about ninety 
miles in length, and from twenty to dhirty miles 
wide, in which arc exteusive cultivated grounds 
and comparaiively small sterile tracts. Two 
mountsin ranges enclose this district on the 
south and the th, the former of which ix of 
comiderable elevation, and covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year, Between 
the Nurmanshur and the town of Kerman is a 
desert, with a few oases of moderate extent : 
about the town intelf there is a large tract of 
fertite countr ‘West of the town, reaching to | 
the boundary of Farsistan, there are numerous 
rocky ridges with dificalt passes, but they are 
surrounded with much cultivated ground. In 
the imknown country, berween Kerman and the 
harbour of Gombroon, and on the road connect- 
ing these two towns, there is said 00 be a large 
place called Sultan-abed. tn the more cultivated 
parts of Rermso there ate several rivers, par. 
ticularly the Andanis, mentioned by Pliny and | 
Ptolemy. According to the accounts of the 
ancients, its mountains have mines of copper and. 
iron, Pomponins Mela said that the provi 
of Carminis did not rustain eny cattle; at the | 
present day, however, it is remarkable for pro- 
ducing sheep which bear nome of the finest wool 


in the world. 
province is the mall, but 


‘Dependeat on this 
famous island of Ormuz, which Hes st the en- 






















































trance of the Persian Gulf, neat 27° x. lati- | of reeds and rach, the 
, tade, and 56? 30 x Inagitade, ‘The form of | and grain, and ta 
j this island is neariy circul ad te appearance 

P whole 


pridaces 

eal be 
id Of the marrow valley through whieh’ the 
Imuod flows, ‘The rest of the country is now | 
ghtert trace | almost a desert, affording only forage for camels, | 








-getatic singular | and here and there » well wandering | 
stratification of the island ; and the conical shape | Belochees, who tend these animal, For the | 
j and isolated position of the various small hills of | most part, this country is surrounded by wide and 
whieh the island consists would convey the idea | diamal deserts, whence every wind brings clouls 
that it owes its origin to volcanic agency. The } of a light shifting sand, which destrove the 
hills aloug the eastern shores of the isiand are | fertility of the fieldy and gradually overwheln 
covered from their base upwanl with ac incrust- | the villages, From this caune, the ouce tiel and 
ation of salt, in some places transparent av ice. | alluvial tract of Drungiana, which comprehenied 
Tn other places, the surface ix covered with a hin | a surface double that of unetent Susiana, ix 
layer of dusky red-caloured earth, which ones | Tednced fo a small compas; and it mi 
ita colour to the oxide of iron with which the | asserond that in process of time the lake will be , 
entire surface of the istand is iinprognated. ‘The ; drud up, and the whole of Drangiana be merged 
" wery sand on the sa-shore is cotuposed of the | in the growing desert, 

+ tinest particles of iron pulverizwt by the waves, | ice, Which was denominated Dran- 
‘The island contains no fresh water springs, to | gi aod Strubo: Drangini, 
remedy which, the inhabitants us tatha ta col by Diodorus Hiculun: 
Jeet the rain water as it distil from the clonds, 

Tavernier sayy that the air in 

tultsy chat the inhabitants were 





































ve served ax a place 4 
habitants of the adjacent shores i 
vasion or civit commotion. A 
there is a fortress gacrine 
the direction of the im: ft, who farms 
the istand from the king of Persia.” Its reve- ARACHONLA, | 
nia Sertced from fhe salt which be exerts | Reapceting the position af this province, Kittle i 

ces. Thy fortress is satiated "i, Kunwar, except that it Jay to the south of (a 
aboat $00 surds from the sluts ong beech | dalian, and the valley of the Urghundaub, and 
point a Jand, separated from the istinl hy | the Taran, or Turmahy it ie inipomsible, there | 
a mont Dre, say what were its physical or p 
! DRANGIANS. Ms, "The accounts of anvient writers on | 
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this subject, ant the researches of modern + 
a, are wike incagre, vain, aud ansatism 








| This province, ia the days of its prosperity 
) Was ove of the richest inland tracts in the 
whole Persian empire, being a sat hollow 
"space, surrounded by mountains and hills: 
having on the east those of Arach 
j| north, the mountains and tracts of Sshewar 
}| probably the Mons Bagous of Pt. 
{ ancient Aria; on the south, w dist 
Gedrosia, now the eastern part of Kerman, fra 
which it is parted by a chain of lofty mum 
covered with Jarpetual snow, and whicl is 
j nominated by Prolc Re 
‘west, it has the gre 
centre of this alluvial hollow ix 
lake of Durrab, which in the I 
sometimes called the sea af Lonk 
inhabitants, She sey of Zoor, or Ki rh. 
cording to Etphinstone, thif lake is 150 miles in 
citeuit, but Rennell and other gevgraphers inishe 
it 100 miles long, aud twenty broad, In its 
centre stands an insulated hill, called the Cohce 
Zoor, which tradition declares to have been 
anciently a fort, aod which, as it is steep and 
by a ditch of great depth, 
af refuge for some of the inhabit- 
ite shores. 
‘of the lake of Durrah are for = 
Dreadth choked with rushes and 








Panor umtHa, 
‘The Paropamisus, Parupamisue, Parapaniaus, 
and Parepannus of the aneivnts, is the Paropa- 
‘of the Sinserit; signifying the mountain of| 
‘ ills, compounded of Pahar, a bill, and | 
x. "The province took ith 
wuntaing, by which it was 























Vanir, or Pan, 
name from these 
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| bounded, 

! According to Ptoletny, the province of Paro- 











pamnsas extended cast from Atia or eraut, to 
the Indus, having Arachosia to the south, The 
ancients, indeed, generally extended Persia to the 
Indus, and made the provinees of Paropaminus, | 
Arachosia, and Gedrosia extend in a meridional ' 
ine along the western vank of that stream, T'a-| 
ropamistes wax bourvied north by Buctria, and on ' 
the cast by the dominions of the Mogal. Ancient 
‘writers relate, that when Alexander panned thin! 
country in his crlebrated moreh, be found the 
country for the miost part open and plain, deati- 
tute of trees, aad covered with snow, trom the 
reflection of which the Macedonians were. ex 
posed to great inermsenience, it grievously affect 
Fig their eyes: many of them, it in ela anid, 
perished from the excessive cold, which seized 
reeds, The shores, alto, are overgrowa with | those who walked slowly, or ventured to sit down 
this kind of ion: and being liahle to ioun- | to rest. This description acoords with the ele- 
|| ene, are fall of micy places and pools of vated upland of Ghazna, to which Reovell in 
HI arending water. Immediately beyond these woods | iis map eonducte the conqueror, Elphinstone 









































time the rivers 
‘Ascending stil higher, we at ixst reach 
ich i 


Ghusaec, or Ghazna, wl 
coldest part 





IYRCANTA. 


Hyreania, now called Mazonderan, compre- 
pends the largest and widest portion af the low 
plain along the shores of the Caspian Sea. It is 
‘one of the most fertile provinces of the Persian 
empire, whether the mouutnins or the plains 
‘are considered, ‘Travellera passing throngh the 
forests of Mazenderan, pas. through thickets 
of nweethriar and honeysnchle; aud are sur- 
rounded with acociag, oaks, lindens, and chest- 
nut trees, The suinmits of the mountains are 
erowned with cedars, bien and varions 
species of pines. So beautiful is this district, that 
in the hyperbolical language of the orientals it 
ia styled, riad-al-frem, or, the Land of the Ter- 
restrial Parndiee, Sir W. Ouselcy relates, that 
Kaikus, the Pervan Kise, was Legh a 
tion to Wigr 80 fine m country, through 
indueuce of x minstrel, who. exheusted all hie 
powers of manic ad poetry in the praise of its 
‘beauties : his strains read thus :— 

© Let the king consider the delights of Mazan~ 
deran, and may that country flourish during all 
eternity ; for in its gardens ruses exer blow, and 
even its mountains are covered with hyacinths 
and tulips, Its land abounds in all the beauties 
of natare ; its climate is salubrious and temperute, 

‘too warm nor too cold; it ix s region of 
Perpetual spring: there, in shady bowers, the 
nightingale ever rings; there the fawn and ante- 
lope incessantly wauder among the valleys; every 
spot, throughout the whole year, is embellished 
‘and perfumed with flowers; the very brooks of 
that country seem to be rivulets of rose water, 


20 muuch does this exquisite Actight the 
sont, During the winter ona ay at locker 
of murmuring streams smile with 
flowers; every where the 


may be enjoyed ; all places abound with money, 
|e sue fr garment, and every ober atl 
neoesary fie comfort or laxury. 
attendants are lovely damsels, 











































ly, the ve that be saw, on entenng 
a village of Hyreania, wan the carcase of a lange 
‘wolf, which had been shot-just haif an hoor be- 
fore his arrival, and whieh looked terrible in 
death, “grinning horribly a ghastly grin;” thus 
proving the truth of the poet, that, “every where 
the pleasures of the chase may be enjoyed,” if 
such may be termed pleasures. In ancient times, 
‘Wy reania was infested with panthers and tigers, 
to fierce and crucl, as to give rise to x proverb 
concerning fierce and unrelentiag men, that t 

had sucked Hyreanian tigers. poet Virgil 
refers to this in his Eneid. Representing Dido 
chiding Aeas, be puts into her mouth these 


 Falve as thew aut, and mare than false, fereworn, 
Not sprig from noble blood, por ald rn, 
But hewn from harden’é entrails of a 
‘And ronzk Ty rcanian tigers gave thie suck !” 
Strabo, who extends Hyreania as far north as 
the river Ochus, says from Aristobalas that 
Hyreania was 2 woody region, producing oaks 
and pines, but not the pitch pine, which abounded 
in India." It bas been mentioned as a curious 
circumstance, that in Mazanderan an axe used 
for cutting is called tabr. Now the Tapyti, ot 
‘Tebati, inhabited » district in Hyrcanta, and if 
this name be detived from tabr, an axe, it will 
signify hatchet-men, or wood-cutters, & name 
‘ery appropriate to the inbubitants of a country 
covered with forests like Hyreania, and, thongh 
restricted by the Greeks to the westera inhabit- 
ants of that province, is equally applicable to 
those of the emtern part, According to Sit W 
‘Ouseley, the namie in wi 
lived, namely, Tabrigtan or Saharan i 
the country of wood. 
pAsearaing to Dorit Mananderen is a modern 
ersiAD ring, “ Within bound- 
iy ar Limit of te otinain” ‘The fe eae 
firmed by Sir W. Ouseley, who says, from Ham- 
dallah, an eminent Persian +, that Ma- 
zanderan was originally 
or within the mountain Maws. He says, “The 
Cob-Alburs mountain sdjacent to 








Trapt 1000 Zereangn, aboat 180° mlleg mre or 
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lexs; and on this account sume regard it a the 
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Tts eastern side, connected with 
the mountains of Arran (Eastero Armenia) and 
ate it is called Keik, and when it reaches: 
philan, (the Gelae and Cadusians,) and Irak, 
(Media) it takes the name of Terkel-dix-cuh ; it 
is _called Manz when it reaches Kurnish and 
Mazanderan ; and originally Mazanderan was 
named Maws-enderan ; and when Alburs reaches: 
Khorasan, it is called laurry.” From this 
appears that Mazanderan signifies all the region 
within the mountain Maws and the Caspian Sea, 
which lies east of Ghilan and the Kizit Qzun. 
Unlike the rest of Persia, Mazanderan is 
‘watered by numerous rivers, or mountain tor- 
rents, all ranping from the mountains to the 
e traveller Gmelin, wee ise a 
country 4. D. 1771, says that in the space of cight 
miles, on the road frown Resht to Amot, 250 of 
such streams ate to be seen, many of them being 
:| so exeeedingly broad and deep, that the passage 
across is sometimes impracticable for weeks 
together. In this respect Mazanderan furnishes 
a striking contrast to the waste and barren shores 
of southern Persia, where for many hundred 
miles there is not a stream to be met with deep 
enough to take a horse ahove the knee, Jience 
arises the fertility of Mazanderan. So mild and 
humid, indeed, is the climate of Mazanderan, 














that it permits the growth of the sugar cane, und 
the production of good sugar, and that in per- 
fection four months earher than in the West 


Indies. From the lack of art and care, however, 
this gif of nature is not turned to ncoount by 
the inhabitants of that province. 


BACTRIANA, 
wince of Bactriana comprehended 
called Easter Persia, or Kho- 
ition to the country beyond 
horassun, or “the rising 
san,” extends over” a large part of the 









com; 
far be the neighbourhood 
is, nearly the whole of the 

King of Afghanistan. At 





of Kf, (Cuaceses.) Its western side, j and 





contain large towns.’ The wide valleys 
which lie between the desert and the declivitire 
‘that form the descent between the table-land af 
Tran to the low sandy plaii 
a considerable degree of fertility. ‘This proved 


g 


from the town of Mushed in « north-western 
direction for wore than 100 miles, for the purpose 
of protecting the country against the invasion of 
the Tarkomans; but notwithstanding this, they 
frequently themselves lay waste the moet fertile 
Portion of Khorassan, ‘The vicinity of Herat 
supplies assafortida, aaffron, pistachio nuts, mastic, 
mauna, gum called birzund, a yellow dye called 
upirack, and carroway seeds. The wide and 
fertile valley which ruvs from Mushed north- 
wards, and which ia in the possession of the 
Kards, is also well ted, and contains some 
of note. Westward of Mushed, near 
ishapoor, is the celebrated fortress of Kelut 
iree, “the fortrens of Nudir.” This fortress 
situated, secording to Frazer, in a valley from 
fifty to sixty mi length, by twelve oF fiftern 
in ‘breadth, surrounded by mountains 10 steep 
that a Tittle assistance from art bos rv 
impassabl 
form of a giguntic wall, 
through this valley, and the only points of accen: 
occur where the stream leaves Wt, and these atc 
fortified by towers and walls, which form 20 
mean barrier. 












ARTA. 


Aria is the modern Heraut, sometimes pro- 
nounced without the aspirate. ‘This province 
lay to the east of Parthiu and the desert of Ker. 
man, to the north of Drangiana, to the south of 
the ‘western prolongation of the Paropunisay 
tangy, called the mountains of Saraphi by 
Pwlemy, and to the west of the provinee of Paro- 
pamions. ‘This pro is sometimes called 
Kriana, but wheth latter name included 
inore than the provinee of Aria is by no means | 
agreed among geographers. The situation of 
Aria corresponds to that of the modern Scjestan, 
and the southern part of K . Neraho 
calls this province and Margiana, the bert in the 
whole country. They are, he saya, watered, by 
the rivers Arios and Margos; the former of whi 
iy deseribed by Arrian as & river not less than 
the Pencios of Thessalia, yet loning itvelf in the 
ground, and which anawern to the present Heri- 
Rad. Strabo also remarks that Aria ie about 160 
miles in length, and twenty-five in breadth; but 
thus can only be understood as applying to the 
principal part of tbe province, or probably the 
valiey of the river Arios, which mems to have 
been carly celebrated for its fertility. In this 
plain Herant is situated, and captain rast, who 
spent 6 month there in 1810, describes it as 
watered by an ample stream, as covered with 
villages, and as teeming with corn, “The rich 
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Parthia a 

In the Gaye of however, it extended 
on the west an fur sa Rhage and the Tapuri, 
to the Caspian and included the districts 
is) and Choarene (Khuar,) 
According to Pliny, it was hounded op the east 
"ks, on the south by the Carmanii 
ood Ariani, ow the west by the Pratite Medi, 
and on the north by the Ryrewnii. In thie latter 
Prolem: But the original 
aaa described by Ieradotus, was much 
Jess than that dercribed by Pliny and Ptolemy. 

It contained, indees, nothing, more than ti 
i of Chorastnia 








mentioned by Ptolemy, in which distriet Heca- 
toinpylon, its eapitnl, was buslt, and which ix 
uy to be the modern Damghan, Nusr- 
oddin-al-Towi, and other Persian writers ax 
cited by Gotius in his notes an AIF: 
that this ix a vast plain encompassed by tmoun- 
taing, and watered by o muultiinde of hrooks of 
clear salubrious water, which issne from these 
mountaing, These streams were called the waters 
of Khosra, beranse that monarch caused them 
to be conveyed hy ajneducty into the city, and 
would drink any part of bis 
empire. In t 
ghan apples are produced, which, from their 
‘beauty, aize, fragrance. und taste, were placed on 
the table of the Parthian rove 

it is supposed hy some write 
Parthia. gorrespors to thet 
But this is erroncou 
to the ancient Media Ma 
moat western province of the Pe 
Aderbigan and Pension Armenia excepted. 
is a larger provisee than the ancieut Part 
aceupying th mide space between the Caspian 
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jen Irak Ajemi. 
rah Ajemi corresponds. 
na, aud tw at prevent the 











jun empire, 








Sea and the Persian Gulf. Orinins says that the 
| Media of Scripture was that country generally 
called Parthia. 


PERSER, 

This province, which ix the modern Fars or 
Faraistan, comprehends ainst oue bulf of the 
Dushtistan, or “ stony district,” a low, hot, sandy 
arp extending along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, the northern portion of the mountain 





region of Faristan and Kerman, and the 
plain which extends north-enstward to the lake 





of Bakhts and the greatdesert. According to 
Ptolemy, it was ancicutly bounded on the north 
1 by ‘Media, on the ‘west by Snviana, and on the 





south by the Persiou Gulf, now called Phra. 
The mountain ranges, which xeparate the table- 
land of Iran from the Persian Gulf, are little 
mote than thirty or forty miles wide, but they 
are exceedingly steep towards the sea. 
,| Kezerun and ‘Shiraz, the Kotuls Dokhter and 
Pirarun are to be traversed ; for though Kazeran 
tis sitanted on this table-land, several ridges of 
considerable elevation intervene, especially in 





8 ‘WOSTURY OF THE PERSIANS. 
dotus, but he enamerates the Arij with others, as | the istri 
cracianais the: sixteenth sstrany into wiih land which lies southward is 
Daries, ‘the Persian empire. See page3. | and contains seversl salt lakes, For the most 
a part, this province, t! 
svcd cultivated distri 
‘It in diffenlt to define the boundaries of | towards the north. 
differed ot various times. | Khusistan is an extensive and 


nn || 





pisio, Ai 
that its chiefly formed of eilt 
dy waters of inundation, 


SUATANA, 


‘Thi province was bounded on the north 
Ansyria, on the wert by Chaidea, on the east 
Persia, and on the south by the Persian Gulf, 
‘Thus defined, Sasiann neatly corresponds with 
the modern Khnaistan, which comprehends the || 
southern part of the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and that part of the plain of the Tigris belonging 
to Persia, and which ix, therefore, naturally 

vided into two portions, The plain, which ix 
in the possession of the wandering Arab, con- 
tains good pasturage in the northern and western 
districts, m which the Bedouin feeds his cattle. 
‘The southern and eastern portion of the district 
in a nandy desert, ocvasionully intersected by 
extensive morawes, and only cultivated in zome 
placea on the bauks of the rivers, where rice, 
wheat, and barley are vained. ‘There are also 
some plantatinus of date trees, "The mountainous 
part of the country contains several plains and 
extensive valleys, among which the valley of, 
Ram Hormuz, which is forty miles long, aod 
from six tocight mites in breadth, is distinguished 
for its fertility picturesque beanty, 
these valleys ana plains are fertile, but they are 
onty partially cultivated, Between the higher 
of the mountains and the level plain 
several miles wide, which containg 
the most fertile soil in the province; only the 
the river, however, are under culti- 
igh mountain ranges in the eastern 
part of Khuzistan are in the possession of Lurish 
tribes, which cultivate the ground very exten- 
sively, growing large quantities of tobacco, 
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‘There were two other provinees af ancient 
Persia, namely, Cnrdistan and Schirwan ; but as 
the former corresponds to the ancient Assyria, 
and the fatter to Media, the reader is referred (0 
those histories for their geographical details, 


MOUNTAINE, 

There is wo country more mountainous than 
that of Persia. Frou the one eng of it to the 
‘other, these stupendous moatments of the om- 
nipotence of Jehovah point their curnmnits toward 
the shies. Some of these bave passed under 
notice in the description of the several pro- 
vinces; for the rest we refer the reader to 
the map, whereon they are distinctly delineated. 
Ie will be sufficient to state here, that many 
of them are situated on the frontiers, and serve 
‘as natural ramparts to this vast region, aud that 
it is very probable they may contribute in the 
interior to make the country wholesome, by 
sheltering the valleys under them from exces- 
sive heat. At the same time, they sre far from 
being advantageons; for many of them yield 
neither springs of water nor metals, and Dat a 














‘Hestoay oF TEE Pxmsiaxs, 


few ave shaded with trees. Besides, they make ; dca of the great ahitude of Persia, 
{| travelling a moat laborioes spd difficult task. tek [sap that een fe but there are 
This may be scen by the following geographers who think his estimate tuo low, and 
Postingers Journal, which refers t « Tach of of | add 2000 more, making it 10,000 feet above the 
mounting “Being unprovided | level of the sea, Nor does this appear to be 
whe benoeasur be says,“ ac aes erate exaggeration, for SOU fret of descent, st least, 
calealated to matk the perpendicular height of | should be allowed for each uf the ix pares, and 
Kelat. as the most elevated pot of the Bratiocick | that number is hy far too low an estimate for the 
‘Mountains, it is only by s comparison of facts ! level of the desert. 
has Lam prepared to off my sentiments ou this | Another pase from Pottinger's| Journal 
"Akioogh the obliquiy be not visible in | offen iteif ex atl more ustrativeof the mouse 
the famoediane iciity of that capital, yet tothe; tainons features of Persia, After guiting 
southward we found & very marked oue iu places | Gurrack,” says he, “seven mites north-west of 
amounting to steep defiles and hills for a day's ; Kelat, our road lay through 1 mountainous and | 
jouroey ata time, (after ascending the Kotanwat, | barren country, and we ascended two lakhs, or! 
oF sonthern pass from S.uz to Kelat, passin by | defiles, one of them particularly hazardous, the 
Bhondar and Soherauh, until we reached Rodinjo, | rugzed path not oxcerting two feet wide, aud, 
twenty-five miles south of Kelat. Hence to ‘on the Jef, an absae at least 2 quarter of a 
Gurruck, seven miles orth of Kelat. the sh Newt di passed w miserable 
is undistingnishable, Rut in traveling tre 
N Gurruck to Noohky north-west, we 
; lofty Juks, oF passes, whooe di 
ward was invariably 
ovcasions, fourfold the uscent 0 
face. The avcumulatel diff 1 
alone would be eal to 8 very grea solomon 5 | 
and yet after we had got to the hottout ot 1 
‘and came in sight of the great saunly desert, mare bleak and barren than 
foand oarselves prodigumsly elevated abu that we hud passed yesterday, and the path | 
surface, and a seventh Tekh, or pve, routed to | wqually wimitee WS had scteral Wahl oF 
be descended, the declivity of which was appa- | passes, to surmount, the list of which L conceive 
Teatly double t that of all the others. ory of & minute etal, ae it would aoe, 
then we were on an clevsted plain, (when arrived fv jn aon the edge of the dewet, to 
atthe foot of thin last paws) the watees nf wlich, + have deen iitended hy tature an wh {uAUraenute 
when augmented by the rains or melt stows * ahle barrier to these elevated rygions, and is, 
amongst the ncizuhouring mountains, exape tor | beyorwl sll rompariin, the wont deficult defile £ 
wards the sea by varions outlets in the province | bate ever sect in any country. IC is keparated 
of Mekran (the ancient Gevlrvsia) with exces an the simulcast sul from Ketut, or frum the 
"sive velocity. ‘The temperature of Kelat, ala other sneuntuins, hy a deep and narrow ravine, 
werves to prove its amazing elevation, the wiles of which atv solid black rack, sud 
city, and the neighbouring district, nearly perpendicular, t 
scarcely more than five degrees and a hal pratt 
moved from the sumer solstice, oF the 


























impowible to sleep: 
mnathe the Lonat atten 









to_uperate, 
Kicradly speaking, renovated ua We then 
mals and by five o'clock Iu” proceeded 
the intermediate country 




























































snblance &f a mnvoth + 
Hficetion of the min on the aund. , 
fellow-traveller and mywelt! 
were, at this instant, of the mont enviable nature, , 
| certain other vegetable, productions that rey On desersding the north-western side of the 
warmth of climate, will not thrive here: and Iokh, which cost ns neag five hours, it being 
"wheat and barley do nut ripen 60 soon he, eleven iniles long, and ¢ ely Hteep, we 
'| British isles. Krom a philosophical estimation | tered the bed of a river between the me 
of all these concurrent particulars, itis auferible and an a level with theie hases, which fed ws out 
Hhat the extreme altitude of the Brahooick . into the desert by inuummerable mazen. The lant 
+ mountains is pot inferior to that of some ranges ; half mile of our route was through the bed of the 
festeemed the highdt in Europe. Recent dine ; river Kyser, which, thongh deep autd rapid during 
| coveries teach us to look to Asia as the neat of ; the rams, is oft Ary i he ot saat of 
the most enblime aud stupendous piles on the face May, Jur t thiv time, when we | 
globe. Jadging from the eye of the lubh, | crossed it, it was from two t three feet deepyand ¢ 


art es mn yarde actos. only arabe w . 
its apparent altitude, length, and steepness, saw to-day were som seragr twshen of the ‘ar! 
tome of the haute, or prion of India, of whove | nesian mimo, here buboul troe, and > 
ascertained, ‘Tam apprised, I should pro-| in the river great quantities pof tamarink, * One it 
noance its height to be 5000 feet above the sandy | of the mountams which we eros! was literally |) 
desert, If we add to this one half for the other ' studded with bulboun roota, similiar to those of |! 
six passes between that spot and the ay of of , tulips, that were begiuning to bud, whone fra- |f 
Kelat, and grant the desert, as the base of the | eran, an I was ansured, would, in another | 
TThole to be elevated of itself 500 feet shove the month, be perceptible to a great distance, The | 
will produce an aggrevate of | grass called by the natives kushepat, or desert 
aaa ‘From this the reader will gather an ; grass, also nbounds here, and ta ecto bythe |) 
— . = = —=— 







has ees | kaown ‘te fail fifteen pits sae Psat 
in the mouth of March at this place. Rie», 

































































syalrous, and Dimysirus Conch 


‘RIVERS. 


Persia, it haa becn snid, is subject to two 
great inconveniences, which more than coma- 
terbalance the excellence of its climate. and the 


bare and low to attract sufficient moisture tu form 
nial streams, except in afew placer, The 
Dorthern mountains give tise tos great number 
of water courses; but as soon ax they enter the 
plain, the small volume of water which they 
it down is lworbed in irrigation, and only @ 
fow streams reach the desert, where they are 
quickly lost in the dry and thirty soil. “It is 
only in the tuble-land of Azcrbigan, and in the 


supply of water. ‘Thy rivers of Ghilan and Ma- 
xanderan are very limited in their courses. The 
most coniderable river in Azcrbigan is the Sefi 
Rud, or White River, which is ah known by 
the Turkish name of Kizil Ozien. This river 
tines within the mountains of Kurdistan, south of 
86° N. Jat, and traverys the most mountainous 
district of Azerbigan; ruvning a circuitous 
courte, first east-north-vast for about one hundred 
miles, and then about the same distance north- 
‘ward. When near 37°50 w. lat, it breaks throu, 
the western chain of the mountains of 

and turns to the south-eust for about cighty 
niles, draining the valley between the two ranges 
of the Mase ale mountain, At Pane ex- 
tremit 10 Elburz range, it is the 
Titer Fuahrod, which drains the valleys so the 
‘western portion of the Efburz mountai 

flows onward about one hundrc 
ite Junction bate this aren the er ‘Orien flows 
( abort thirty miles in the narrow valley separating 
the Elburz mountains from the Massula ranges 
jam the east, and euters the pitin of Ghilan, 
it which it tothe Caspian sea. On 
' the table-land of Azerbigan, the bed of the Kisil 
‘Orien is generally many hondred fee. and eome- 
times a thousand feet be the adjaceat country 
; hence ita streams can nowhere be used for t 


















mountains of Kurdistan, that there is a good | lands,’ 


iis river, 
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rivers,” anys Ainsworth, “which may 
ed us forming the byarographical 
Khusisten are, the Kerah, Ab-i- 
Koran, the Jerahi, and the Indigua, 
rivers, however, are, like most of the 
Persia, insignificant when compared 
Tigris, or Euphrates, They were bat as poot 
of water, thinly ncattered over the Im 3 
To remedy this defect, as neceasity is the 
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mother of invention, extraordinary efforts were 








todraw up the water from such stream as lay 
nearest, and conveyed it over the fields: and an 
ingenious contrivance was formed of connecting 
successive wetls by subterranean conduits, called 
Abanats ia Persia, and cauraizees in Affghanis- 
tan. Polybius says of such, as constructed in 
Media: “ There are rivulets and springs ander- 
ground; but no one except those that know the 
‘country can find them.” Bat the frequent revo- 
iutions to which Persia hus been subjected, have 
from time to time demolished these usefal con- 
trivanees; and these water courses, of which 
there were not Jess than 15,000 in the inner dis- 
trict of Nisbapoor, are pow in a state of compa- 
rative neglect. Zoroaster’s precepts to plant 
“ ns fal trees,” and to “ convey water to the dry 

> har been unheeded, though he an- 
nexed salvation fo the pursuit.“ He,” says this 








founder of the Magian faith, “who sows the 
ground with care and diligence acquires a grestur 
stock of religions merit than he could gain by 


This it was 






0 perform theve reat works, 





the result of shih. was a flourishing state of 
agriculture, and great national prosperity, ms re- 
corded by Cartius, Amminous Morvellinus, and 


other ancient writers, But the Mohammedan 
faith, under which the Persians now live, inen!- 
cates far different principles to thef€, Under its 
withering influence, the Pertians, like other Mo- 
hhammedans, are satisfied with what good things 
they find, and eare not to labour for posterity. 
They look upon Irfe, it has been said, as a grest 
road, wherein men ought to be contented with 
such things as fall in their Reposing i 
carnal ease, they 
hence it. i, that th ing state of agri 
ture which once existed ig Persia is nowhe 
wast compel sienen, Tae torre m] 
even in temporal matters, upon the princy 
that if the Turks were to inhabit this coantry, it 
‘would soon be more impoverished than if 
whereas, if the Armenians or Parsces were 






























water,” he says, “is the 
rhich is called @ cauraiz, or cah- 
‘the same name in Persia, 
called a kaunat, or 
rhe spot where the 
water is to issue must be always at the foot of a 
slope extending toa hill, and the ground must be 
ined, 10 ascertain whether there are springs, 

and in what direction they lic. When the 
in fixed, a very shallow well is sunk, aud avother 
of greater depth is made at some distance up the 
slope. A quecession of wells is made in this 
manner, and connected by a subterraneous par- 
sage from weil to well. The weils increase in 
depth a8 the ground ascends, but are so managed, 
‘that the passage which connects themu, has ade. 
ctivity towards the plain. Many springs are 
discovered during this process, but the workman 
stops them up, that they may pot interrupt his 
operations, until he has finished the last well, 
when he opens the springs, and the water rushes 
through the channel, rises in the wells to the 
beight of its source, and is poured out from the 
lowest into a water course, which conducts it 
over the fields. When the caaraiz, or conduit 
is completed, the wells are of no farther use ex- 
capt to allow a man to descend occasionally to 
clear out the channel. The distance between 
the wells varies from ten yards to luo. It is 
usually about ftty. The ‘dimensions of the 
channel are generally no more than necessary te 
fallow the water to work, but some are niuch 
larger, I have heard of one near Subzewaur, 
in Persian Khorassun, through which a horseman 
might ride with o lunce over his shoulder. The 














number of wells, and, consequently, the length of 
the cautaiz, depend oa the pumber of springs 
met with, as the chain is generally continucd, 





either till water enough has been obtained, oF 
till the wells become #0 deep as to render 

convenient to proceed. [have heard of vari 
Tengths, from two miles to thirty-six, but I 
should suppose the usual length wax under the 
shortest of these measurcs. It may be supposed 
that the expense of ro laborious a structure must 
be great; Bot the rich are fond of laying out 
thei money on these means of bringing waste 
Iand into cultifgtion, and it is by no means un- 








common for the poor No associate to make a euu- 
air, and to divide the iand which it irriates 
amongst them. jieees are common in alt 





the west of the country, and their numbers are 
“on the increose. I know but of one on the east 
s Tange of Solimann, which is at Tuttore, in 

are in une over ali Persi, as 


Damann. ‘They 
they ave been in Toorkistaun; but they ate now 
neglected in the latter country, even their name 
|) is not known in India.” 
















three 
to four ty Talves 
the w subside 
into » 


‘This lake receives many streams, but it hae no | 


outlet, 
Boriden the luke of Uramiych, there is another 
of great note, namely, that of Bakbtegan, iy 
some geographers, the lake of Bakhtegan is cons 
founded with the salt Iake of Shiraz, whereas the 
western extremity of the Bukltegan lake is fall 
thirty-six milvs north-rast of the south-cant ex 
tromity of that of Shieuz, The lake of Bakhtes 
gan the reservoir of afi the streams of Hollow 
Persia, or those that irrigate the voles of Mor- 
gaub, Istaker, and Kurbal. At the present day, 
it is generally culled De ft 
Niriz: by ancient geogeapt 
lake of Bakheegan, from a ruined village vaxt of 
Rheie. bn Haubel saya of it: “ Auung th 
ix the loke of Bahht Into this flow 
¢ Hhekun, or Khefan, and 
in Kirman (Carma: 
nia) ‘The extent of this Inke is twenty. far- 
sangs, ncarly cight miles, in length; and the 
water of it ix bitter, and on the borders are wild 
beasts af varios kinds, such us lions, leopards, 
or tigers, and others; and the region of this lake, 
which belongs to the kuveh ( 
(Persepolis,) comprises several ¥ 
dallah Mastowfi says, that in ita vicinity are 
of soil impregnated with salt; that its 

its breadth seven, and ite cit- 
cumfcrence thitty-fiur farsangs” ‘These we- 
comnts were written about a. 950. To the 
ancient writera the lake seems to have been un- 
Anown, for it is neither me: 
‘Curtius, ner athers who 
of Cyrus; nor is it spoke 
Roman geographers, 
marked on some of the 
ies ns “ unkoown to the ancients,” 



































The aame 
may be said of the take of Shira, or, as it is 
called by Hamdallah Cazvini, Mabluiah. ‘Thin 


Jatter Juke, it may he added, extends to wit 
miles south-east of Shiraz, being from (wenty to 
twenty-five miles long, and twelve paranings, 
or nearly forty-cight miles in circumference. 





cumaTe. 
Ax might be expected, in oo vast an extent of 
country as Persia, the climate is very vuritd: 
some parts, indeed, are wintry cold, while others | 
are parched with heat at the sume tine of the 
year. The plain of Ghilan snd Mazanderan 
possesses a chinate peculiar to itself, This ariscs 
from the circumstances that it is below the sca 
Jevel; that it has a vast expanse of water to the 
north; and that it is enclosed on the soath by 2 
high range of mountains. The plain has ¢ rainy 
and dry season. In the month of September, 
heavy gales commence, which impel the clouds 
against the mountain wall of Elburz, and the rain 

















lain to the middle of Jancaty, but on the slopes 
pl mi January, but on 

of the mowntaina It Is conversed into soow about 
‘ of November, and the quantity 
fe enormons, It is said to rise ia many 
from one to two fathoms, and to carry 
away houses and even villages, In suramer, 


tobe so hepa it geiealycoveloped i 
a a enveloped in 
‘and fogu which engender fen ‘od ouher 
ineasos. ‘The heat at thi season is oppressive. 
Qpe very temarkable feature in the chmate of 
thls plain i, that smetimes in winter a hot 
southerly wind springs up, which changes the 
temperatare in an instant to such a degree, thet 
wood and other inflammable sobstanecs are dried 
up, 40 a8 to render them liahle to ignite from the 
raalfent spark. Sometimes this wind lasts only 
8 quarter of an hour, but. generally, twenty-four 
hours. It is followed by a gule from the north- 
cast, whivh brings snow and rain; by the 
it fv called the Bagdad wind. It ‘in probably to 
‘this air thet Tavernier alludes, when he aserts 
that the Persians are sometimes destroyed in 
stantly by a hot burning south wind. 
But notwithstanding this climate is so extra- 
ordinary, it produces a huxnsiance of vegetation, 
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rarely met with even hetween the tropics. 
th 





shores of the Ca 
¢ plants and canes, which 
building and for domestic pur- 
poses, Not fir from the shores begin the fo- 
rests, which caver the whole plain, and extend 
$0 3 considerable elevation up the slopes of the 
hills. These forvsts are suerounded by orchards, 
lantations af mulberry trees, and ficils of rice. 

w orchards produce figs, peuches, apricots, 
es The sine is 
vate here, and the pomegranate tree 
‘ld. ‘The principal ocenpations of the 
Ghilan are the raising of sith, aud the 


swampy tracts uloy 
tea abound with » 
are employed 





in 














pears, apples, plums, und chert 
ino ‘cule 
















low sandy tract along the 
Tnlf is distinguished for its great best 

On this account it abounds with 
date trees, which only bear eotable fruit where 
these circumstances concur. During the sum 
mer heat, it ix extremely wuhealtly. So oppres- 
sive ix the heat, indeed, that the inhabitants ge- 
nerally retire to the adjacent mountains, leaving 
ouly a few poor creatires to watch theit effects, 
who do 60 at the expense of their health, 

In the interior of the table-land of Persia, the 
climate is hot in summer, and cold in winter. 
An this part however, the oir ix dry, and the shy 
cloudtess, This producen great jrurity of ele- 
| meat, which ig the chief blessing the’ Persians 
1 enjoy in this part of the country. They derive 

from thence a clear and florid complexion, and 
fan exceticnt hubit of body. In the suinnter, it 
seldom rains; but the heat is mitigated by a 
brisk wind, which blows during the night, so 
‘that the traveller may proceed oa his journey by 
the light of the glittering stars without inconve~ 
nience, In the winter, the air is not so dry in 
these parte. A considerable quantity of snow 
falls; and yet not so mach as to render the soil 
fit for maintaining constant vegetation, Near 
the mountain ranges the fall of snow is much 
























part of the table-land of Persiu 2 desert, 
froin this cause, the oases within the desert are 
more fit for plantations of fruit trees, than for 
‘the cultivation of grain.* The plain sarround- 
ing Teheran, which is near the northern 
the table-land, acd not far from the foot of the 
Elburz runge, war, when Frazer visited it in 
Novemt«r, covered with snow; and whea Mo- 
tier was there in March, ice was still to be ween, 
The mild weather does not commence before 
April, wheu the transition from cold to heat is 
At suprise the thermometer 
Is lutween 62° and 64’, bat at noon it rises 
1 and in the afternoon a hot south-eartern 
wind gencratly blows, which renders the heat 
oppressive, 

The great dryness of the air in this part of 
Persia exempts it from thunder and earth- 
qnakex, In the spring, indeed, occasionally 
showers of hail fall, but they do not appear to 
be common, or of a severe nature, The rain- 
dow, that grand ethereal object, that 
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every hue unfolds, 

In fair swing fram the red 

To wnte the Vow failes into the sky,” 
‘Tnowson, 


is rarely seen in Persia, because there are not 
vapours sufficient to form it. By night, how- 
ever, there are seen the phenomena of rays of 
light shooting through the firmament, and fol- 
lowed by apparent truns of smoke. ‘The winds, 
thongl frequently lirisk, seldom swell into 
storms, but they ate s extremely infee- 
tious on the shores of the Gulf, 








PRODUCTIONS. 


Much may be gathered from the foregoing 
pages eovcerning the poductions of Persia: 45, 
however, many have not yet been mentioned, it 
is deemed desirable to caumerate the whole, as 
far as our information eatends, ander their dif 
ferent hinds, 
The fruit trees of Persia are 
onsiderable shill, and in many places d 
ate dintinguisbed for their excellent fruit, ‘which 
furnishes no mean article of internal trade. 
There frvits are apricots, peaches, apples, plum 
pears, nectarines, quinces, figsApomegranates, 
uiulberries, currants, cherrées, alinonds, walouts, 
and pistachio nuts, "Vine plaotations are exten- 
sive, but wine is only made by the Christian 
population, Dates ripen only in Gurmair, and. 
rome of the Jower vallexs in the mountains of 
Kerman. Forest trees do not occur, except on 
the northern declivity of the Elburz mountains. 
‘The oak covers large tracts of the mountains of 














rks, that the Pamians are so sensible 
uence of the snow, that they exeintne 
very show high it rises every year. This ia done 
by vetting a stene on the top of a mointate four leagues 
frem Spaubevo, betecen two and three fees high, ver 
‘Lich If the soow rises it causes much Joy. The passant 
‘who first brings the news of such an event to cout, i 
‘rewarded for his pains by « vousiderable present. 





© Tavernier 1 
of the fertilizing 
‘enrionaly har 
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; RISTORY OF TRE PERAIADS. 1B 
‘Kardistan ; bot it does not give the beholder an | in melody and softuew with the unfolding wf 
‘iden of a their favoarite flowers; verifting the song of 
! “King of the forests their poet, who saya: " When the ‘charm off the 
| Majeatioalty stern. rubdimel great; ‘bower are pasced way, the fond tale of the 
| —Samsgblng te sence tho mi tne Bo, She Grave? anghringale we longer auizontes the scene.” 
| , rosea of Pervin are of varions kinda, 


It does not even grow to the size of @ common } There is the usual rose-coloured flower, white, 
timber tree. ‘The most common trees of Persia | Ted, or deeper red and yellow are raixed, that is, 
lare the plantane, Willow, fir, and coruil, called by | red om one side, and yellow or white on the 

the Arabs, seder, and the Penians, cewaz, | other. Sometimes one tree prodaces flowers 
‘The tree which bears buts, grows abund- | of three culoarn, red, red and yellow, red and 


+ antly ia Kardistan; apd those which produce 2 

gurus, mastich, and incense, are common in niest es the rose, moat of the vari of flow- 
parts of Persin; the latter more especiatly ‘ets in Rurope ary alo kuown in Peria. Masy, 
Carmania Deserta, ‘The tree bearing manna, in | also, unknown to Europeans, are abundantly 
also frequent, and 60 is the tamarisk, a species of | seatiered abroad. From September to the end 
which Likewise producer manna, ‘of April, the prosinee of Magunderan is covered, 

Grain.—The most usnal crops in Persia ary | with Mowers ay with n tich embroidered carpet. 
rice, wheat, and barley; bat there are also mil- | Towards Media, ale, and on the southern frua- 
let, (Aoleus sorghum.) inaize, tel, or xsamum, a | ders of Araty 
|, species of vetch, and several hinds of pease anemantes, 
beans. Rice is the geacral al:ment of th 
tans, for which reason thes ui careful in { bind of 
its cultivation. It is, indeed, in th - 
|softer, sooner boiled, and mure deheons ta the | for the hes 
taste, than that grown in any other part of the | crs excels the rest af Pe peel, fe 
worl much as Posie does th the world ; an 
| Cucumber Plants.—Under thes head only two ( alea of wlovh hay been given in the notice of 
| plants occur, namely, the encnmbee and the me- | Mat province, 
lon, ‘The metons of Persia are distinguished for © Merk umd Drugs, As in flowers, a i 
their wize and flavour. ‘There appears to be, herby dows Pera excet all other countri 
about twenty kinds of them, and, hhe ail ather , especuliy such ay wre aromatic. For dng, alan, 
orientala, tle Persians seem to have a paeann JO as celebrated, produemg ax many ae any | 
for this fruit. They take great pains to preserve | County ca sun Besides manna, cass seta, 1 
them in repositories when tvs atv out of season g | the ay comer, gaan aranonine, by the Persians 
and when the season is in, they Live almost en- | called emer, is ound im abundance on the cons 
tirely upon them. ‘Goes of Partloa, towards the nouth, Rhobarb | 

t Productions,—The chief culinary yee xto¥S commonly in Khorasan, the anglent Rog. | 
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geist Persia are turnips, carrots, eahtuages, poppy of Persia, which produces 

{lettuces, cauliflowers, celery, radishes, garhe, | O.mmn, s Csteemed the finest in the world, an 

parsley, and onions. well for its ty, as the strength of ite produe- | 
fr 


irera,-—Conspicaous amang this cls of 
{plants in Persia, stands the rose. The size of | 
{the Persiau rose trees, and the number of flowers 
} on each, far exceeds any thing we are accustomed 
ir Robert Ket Porter, diser 
the rose of Persia, sayy: Ou Bint entering. this are two hinds of it, the 
iry-land, 1 was struck with tive apé . eluch 
Baranee of to rose ter ul Jourton fu ah, | etrerned ws pony grea sizength tha the 
n with thousands of flowers, in every degrer | white. ‘This drag hus @ stronger dour than 
of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy of | any other Known. Its said, thut places where 
i tcent that imbued the whole atmosphere with | st has been preserved, will retain thin odoar for + 
| the most exquisite perfume: indred, I belicse, | many yearn. ‘There are two kindy of gum called 
that in no fof the worl docs the rue | mummy in Persia, which iy sm great request , 
grow in such*perivction as iu Persia; in no | Thuarticte is found in Cormania the Dever, and 
country is it 20 cultfyated and prized by the ‘where it distls from the rocks, | 
natives. Their gardeas and courts are crowded | It pensenses grvat he dling virines, Its name 
with it planta: their roous ornamented with | devived from the Persian ward, mem, which 
‘vases, filled with its gathered branches; and ifies literally, an unguent, Galbanum ix 
bath strewed with the full-blown flowers, | likeaise cummin in Persia, together with, the 
plucked from the ever replenished stems. Even | vegetable alkuli, and many other drngs of minor 
the humblest individaal, who pays a piece of | itaportaner. Cotton is common all over Peraia, 
smoney for a few whiff of & halious, feels | and there ix a tree resembling it, but which ix 
be enjoyment when he Sods it stack wit | wore rare produting a fr und oft sabaance 
aVed from his dear native tree. But in this; like silk, of which many uses are made, 
delicious garden of Negauvistan, the eye and the | Metals and Mineral.—In ancient timen there 
smell were not tfle oaly senses regaicd by the | were silver minea in Persia, but at present there 
ce of the rose ; the ear was encbantad by | are nove open. The expenses attending 


presen the 

the wild and beantifl notes of the mufttade of | working of them seems to'bave eqaalled their 

Rightingales, whose warblings seemed to increase | produce, which is represented as the canse of 
si aes — 


v4, 1 the plant from winch assafehda 
A. This plant 1 called by tl 
is suppenedl to be the 
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in coloar, and waning hy degrees, till st length 
it is colourless. Marble, free stone, and slate 
are found in great quantities about Hamdan. 
This marble is of four colours, white, or ata- 
tuary, black, red and black, and white and black. 
‘The best in discovered about Taurus. This is 
almost as transparent ea crystal; its colour is 
white, mingled with a pale green, but it is 50 
noft that some have doubted whether it is a 
stone. In the neighbouthood of Hamadan, azure 
is found, but it is not equal to thet of ‘Tartary, 
and therefore is not held in repute. 

Such was and is Persia. Anciently it pos- 
sessed the blessings of inrich abundance, 
and even now its inhahitants can rejoice in the 
gifts of nature, But Persia has ever tached the 
Fichest blessing that can be bestowed on a coun- 
try that of the Christian religion. |For mans 
anage they were led astray by the Magian 
fhith and ow they bend under the 






yoke of the 
rch ‘impostor Moliamued. But 
The groana of nature in this nether warld, 
‘waite a ‘an end. 
Foretold by prophets, and by pets sung, 






At Che prophets amp, 
Tha Une of rent, the protlece sabbath corues.” 


‘Then shall 


‘<The dveliers in the 
fihaut to each other, 





‘mountall to 


Pram distant mountains catch the fying joy, 
‘Til nation afer nation, tough the strata, 


Barth rolls the ta 
Boe Salem bullt, 


tures howanne round. 
Tadour of Gad | 





‘deard salvation. Eastern Jnva, there, 
‘Knsele with the antive of the furthest west ; 
And Athlopia eproads abroad the hang, 

‘And wornbipe. “Her report bas travelled forth 


CHAPTER I. 
‘TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PERSIA, 


‘Iw the various provinces of the vast empire of 
Persia, there were a great number of i 
cities and towus; bat concerning many of them, 
no detailed information has been handed dows 
to us by socient writers. All, therefore, that can 
‘be done in these pages, is to notice those of which 
any sccount, and any remains, have survived 
the wreck of agea, and which were of the greatest 
note. Among these stands pre-eminently for- 
wand, the city of 

PERaEPOLis, 
which stood within the province of Persis. 

The pe ss Persepolis is mentioned by Greek 
writers, after the era of Alexander, as the capital 
of Persia, The name, however, does not occur 
in the writings of Herodotus, (‘tesias, Xenophon, 
or Nehentish, who were well acquainted with 
the other principal cities of the Persian empire, 
and who make Frequent mention of Sosa, Baby- 
lon, and Echatana. But this may be accounted 
for by the fact, that Persepolis never appears to 
have been a place of residence for the Persian 
kings, though it was regarded as the capital of 
their empire in the remotest ages. 

"There has been much dispute respecting the 
Persian name of Persepolis, According to ori- 
ental historians, it was Istakher, or Estekbar; 
‘and many modern aethors suppose thi Perse- 
polis and Pasagarde, the common burial-placea 
of the kings of Persia, are only different names 
for the same place, and that the latter word is 
‘the Greek translation of the former. i 





















The city of Persepolis was situated in an ex- 
in, near the union of the Araxes 





























‘the eternal fire was 
extinguished by the superior radiance of the 
crescent ; and the sceptre of empire, wielded by 
the successors of Artaxerxes for more than four 
centuries, dropped from the hands of the unfor- 
tunate Yeedijend, while the oun of the house of 
Sassan went down to rise no more. Persepolis 
underwent another vieissitude in 644, when the 
Arabs, under the command of Abu Musa al 
‘Ashari, defeated Shakreg, who lost his hfe and 
the eity of Istakher, which paid s contribution 
of 200,000 silver dirbems to cbtam a renpite. 
Th 648, the inbebitants of Istakher revolted, and 
slew the Arabian nor, in consequence uf 
which the khalif an sent ‘Abdallah Eoo 








dawn of day till the time of the meridian praycr.” 
and the city of Istakher was taken 
which the city declined daily, 
it was not above a mile in lengtl 
ly destroyed in 982 by the Dilemite 
'm Ad'doalah. It exists only, anyt 
Caxvini, who wrote in 1339, under 
form of « village. 

well said, in deprecation of die 
ities, which history lauds as the 
“How many monuments of lite 

of taste and genius, of utility, 
ce, have been destroyed hy 
‘hands of sanguinary heroes, who 
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ruins of Persepolis, which are usually 
called by the ¢nhshitants, “ Tchil-Minar,” (the 
forty plans ) ad sometimes “Heta Suture,” 


\« —__— The piles of fallen Persepolia 
ids tue dattoone put. 
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‘BIVTORY OP THE Feastaxs 


Of rank maguidcrnce | sees new 
‘Where, With bi brother Hoare, uss ot 
aRTOR. 


‘Those who have visited the rnics of Persepolis 
concur jn one ansnimous verdict, that the eity 
Tepresented by them, most have teen the most 

i ever ecen on earth: and that 
the Persian empire, in ll its glory, could ont 
por have teft 


Persepolis, ignorant of the glories of their an- 
cestors, deem them the work of demons. or of 
the Preadamite sultans, sow immured in the 
rocky caverns of the mighty Caucasus, of of the 
great Solomon, the son of Ihavid, who, in eastern 
romance, is said to have had all the demons and 
genii under bis control Unconscious that be is 
treading on classic ground, the wandering That 
tends his flock amid the tenantless waste; and 
the music that once called up the spirit of mirth 
in the breast of monarchs, is exchanged for the 
low! of wild beasts, In the halls of a Xerxes, 
in the palace of Chosrocs, the fox takes up hix 
abode, aad the spider weaves her web; while 
from the towers of Ietakher the screech ow! 
nightly takes up its doleful uote. Such is the 
end of human grentness! : 

‘The plain where these awful representatives 
of Persepolis stand, is one of the roost extensive 
in Perwia, and the fincat in the cast. According 
to Chardin, it extends Sees Jeagnen from 
cast to west, by a divernifled breadth of from 
six, to twelve, and eightven miles, It is watered 
by the Araxes, aud muny minor streams. It ix 
dounded on the north by the western branch of 
the Kue-aub; on the south hy the eouth branch 
and on the west by the Araxes, 
gun oval figare, Un tbe noreh- 
west ip the junction of the Parwaub and the 
‘Araxes; and on the north-east in the point where 
the Kur-aub diverges into the two branches 
which hound its two sides On every side it is 
surrounded with mountains, which give as much 
natural grandeur to the vale, as the city it con- 
tained could receive from industry and art; nay, 
more, for the works of the Crestor far sorpasi 
‘those of the creature, 

The pee ruins of Persepolis aro these of 
the Tskbt-i-Jemschid, which is identified with 
the palace set on fire by Alexander, and which 
stands at the base of the abruptly rising rock of 
Istakher. The first object that mects the eye of 
the traveller is the platform, which is an artificial 



































































been doae could searcely be exceeded. Its steep 
faces are formed of dark grey marble, cut into 
huge square blocks, and exquisitely polished. 


o bing are sro — Find with euch oper 
and precision, that when first completed, ti 5 
‘must have appeared on part of the tolid 
| mountain itself levelled to become the foundation 
palace. The height of the platform ix evi- 
dently conniderably lower than it once was, owing 
to the masses of ruin and vegetative matter af 
its base. These have raised hillocks guint 
all the sides, muking rough slopes; whereas 
originally they were perpendicular. Ker Porter 
says he measured them, and that he found, at a 
spot near the group of columns, the perpendicular 
lepth to be thirty feet; hut he udds, thut were 
all the rubbish to be cleared away, un additional 
depth of twenty feet would he discovered. The 
south side docs not exceed twenty feet, and to 
the north it varies from sixteen to twenty-rix 
feet. ‘The platform einbraces three terraces. 
‘The frat and lowest embraces the southern face, 
‘by 183 feet broad; the second is more elevated, 
and the third more elevated still, Along the 
edge of the lowes terrace there are masses of 
stone which apparently ure fragments at a parapet 
wall; nod on the edge of the third, of higlimt 
terrace, to the south, are decided remains of a 
strong stone railing, or Tange of palisales. 
These eoure at the top of the stairease coaneeting 
| this with the lower termce. At the top of this 
flight of steps, are twa barge holes cut deeply into 
the mone, which received the pivots of the gates 
that cloned this ingress. There is only one way 
by which this pluttorm can he asceuded, and 
that ia by o aiaircase situated on its western side. 
A doable flight of stuiry rises very gently north 
and south, the hase of which is Kiaty-seven feet 
dy twenty-two. On ascendi here ig an 
irregular landing-place of thirt y 
forty-four, whence xprings a second flight of 
sept covering fitysnine feet by twenty-two. 
‘Two corresponding stuicenses serininate on the 
grand level of the platform, by » landing-place 
Occupying aixty-four fevt. So easy of usceut in 
this staircase, aud 90 grand is it likewise, that six 
horsemen may ride abreast to the summit of the 
platform. On reaching the platform, the lofty 
aides of a maguificent portal mcet the eye of the 
traveller. The interior fiees of the’ walls of 
this portal are seul; out into the forms of two. 
colossal bulla, ese animals look westward ; 
their heads, chests, and fore legs, occupying 
nearly the entire thickness of the wall in that 
direction; the rest of their bodies being left in 
relief. stand on a pedestal elevated five 
fost above the level of the platform. Consider- 
ably above the backs of these animals are three 
wall are with oe ia- 
scriptions. Each bull is twenty-two 
from ite fore to its hind leg, Dares 













































in attached, It in suy that these 

Se naan re 
attribute of power, und that as such they were 
placed st ramboly at the gate of the Kings of 

Persia, This is very probable; for th ut 
all Pagan mythology the hull is designated the 
emblein of power, as the lion in the emblem of 
royalty. ‘The bull was, indeed, a favourite 
disinity in Egypt. Syria, and India; and the lion 
sod bull, either singly or in compound forma, 
are found connected with almost all the ancient 
Persian structures. The body of the ball is 
indicative of power, and bis horn of force exerted 
by that instrmnent. Every symbolieal animal of 
this hind which Sir Robert Ker Porter saw in 
Persian architectare had but one horn; hence he 
conjectures that these animals were thus repre- 
sented originally. 

A little distant from the portal to the eart, 
when Sir Jolin Chardin visited Persepolis, (A.D. 
1674.) there were fonr columns; two of these 
now only remain, and the base of these is nearly 
baried by an accumulation of ruins. These 
columns are of white marble, fluted, and exceed- 
jnely beantiful as to their capitals and other orna- 
ments, Le Bron says they are fourteen feet 
round. The shaft gradually narrows towards 
the tp, and it is satied by thirty-nine flutings, 
eavh tour jnehes wide. Le Brun makes their 
height, exclusive of their bases, to be fifty-four 
feet, in whieh Ker Porter nearly agrees, The 
surfave of the top is xmooth, without the slightest 
remains of any lnose fragment; hence the latter 
traveller supposes that when the four were united 
they sustained the plane or pedestal of some 
sculptured »ymbolical image. 

+ from these columns 
stands another im all respects similar to 
the first in proportion, except that it is eighteen. 
feet in hength, instead of twenty-one, ‘The inner 
sides of this portal are also sculptured, but the 
animals represented arc of extraordinary form- 
ation. They have the body and se a bull; 
Dut an enormous pair of wings project from the 
shoulders, extending high over the back, aud 
covering the breast, whence they appear to 

ing, as the entite chest is cased with their 
Pines ive exqeiity wrong weit Tho heate of 

‘ere exquisitel it. The 

‘the animals Took cat to mountains, and 
exhibit the faces of men, severe in emer pres 
of their 










































ornamented wih 
sete are camel woh re 
‘ical diadem, on both sides of which horns 
Winding epwards from | 





are clearly represeated, wi 
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‘WrsTORY OF THE Preataxe, 





of the crown, the whole 
‘a coronet of fotos leaves, 
‘of exquisitely carved rosen 

the forehead in the style 
jan Kings, and the beard is 

fashion of royalty: but 
ementially from all the 
parts of the ruins. The 
ineteen feet from the top of 
the crown to the hoof, and three compartments 
of cuneiform inseriptions are cut in the wall over 
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body. 
This fa the only epecimen known to exist in 
Perv ofthe hamia ted bestia! form combined. 


forth to the world upon this subject. It is an 
enigma, bowever, which no one has yet solved 
satisfactorily ; and which, unless the cuneiform 
characters cat over the body could be deciphered, 
‘must ever remain ussolved. 

‘On the south of the portal, there is a capacions 
cistern, eighteen feet long, hy sixteen feet broad, 
‘This was filled with water by subterraneous 

edueta, and it appears to have been hewn out 
of the solid rock. To the south of this is the 
magnificent terrace that supports the Halt of 
Columne. This hall, peculiarly denominated 
Chekilminar, or Palace of forty Columns, ix ex- 
ceedingly magnificent, They are approached by 

double’ staircase, projecting considerably before 
the north 





ern face of the terrace. ‘The ascent, 
like that of the great entrance from the plain, is 
very gradual; each flight containing only thirty 
steps, each four inches high, fourteen broad, anil 
sixteen feet long. The whole front uf the 
advanced range, 68 Aoon ac the landing-place is 
gained, is replete with neulptures, ‘The place 
Immediately under the lunding-place is divided 
into three compartments, on which, except the 
middle one, are inscriptions. To the left of it 
are foar standing figures, five feet six inches 
habited in long robes, with brogues like bushins 
‘on their feet, and holding each a short spear in 
an upright position. eir heads are envered 
e fiat-topped caps, and a bow and quiver 
hang from the left shoulder. On the phan 
three figures, looking towards these four, ineverg 

‘similar, the bow and quiver excepted. 
Instead of these, they c: a large shield on the 
left arm, in the form of « Betinn bockler. The 
dress of these corresponds to the description 
which Herodotus gives of the Persians. He 
says: The Persians wore small helmets on their 
i call teare ; their bodies were 


sleeves, and alorned with plates of steel, in 
tation of the scales of fishes; their thighs were 
bad 























tet sa} 
and truth with which theee Guadrupeds ate dra, 
will hardly appear credible but to one who bas 
ed on the spot; for no artist, whether in 
iTeeee or Home, could bave been more faithfal 
to the proportions of nbture, of shown more 
Keowledge of the anatomy of their forme, Bot 
it must be obverved that animal forms are given 
there with much more nicety jo their Limbe 
muscles, and actions, than when the sculptor 
attempts the homan form, ‘This holda good in 
the antiquities of yp Syria, and India.” 
‘On the inclined plancs, corresponding to the 
slope of the stairs, there is a line of ds figures, 
4 number to the steps, each of which 
a pedestal forafigure. A similar 
range appears on the opposite xide, Roth of 
these are thought to represent the wor! 
body guards af the great king, ' 
Haring uscended the second flight of stain, | 
the traveller finds a triangular ypace formed hy 
the slope of the steps, which is @lled up with the 
contbat of the linw and the bull, occupying & 
Length of twenty-three feet. The space is divided 
+ by a tablet, on which are three rows of mutilat 
| figures, covering an expunse of aixty-cight feut, 
| and ending at the top af the stairw of the outward 
| approoch.” ‘The upper row of figares begins | 
with a chariot drawa by two bulle; then a 
second; then a horse, with the feet of a man, on 
the opposite side, as ite attendant; then two other 
horses; then five figures hubited in short verte 
and then with a succession of forty-four 
robed xpearmen. ‘The second row com 
with w range of thirty-two Buren, clothed alters | 
nately in long ail short rober, the former of 
which represents the Median, and the later the ! 
genwne Persian habit, Afier these figuren, there | 
are twenty-right robed Persians, armed with | 
‘spears, each bearing the same attitude, aod 
| having a. fillet round, his head, op which are the 
| traces of leaves. Twelve ncutptured eyprew 
trees complete this bar-relief, and end near the 
sturs. The lowest row of figures in w line of 
robed and tizra-capped personages, to the number 
j of thirty-two, ‘These are alternately arranged | 
with their brethren in tunies, and followed by a 
train of twenty-one is uniform 
il ore perfect | 
than the upper ones, inarmuch as it has been 
preserved from the hand of the Gothlike de- 
stroyers, by the heaps of ruin at its base. 
wing on the opposite wide of this magnifi- 
cent approach is like the one dencribed, divided 
into three lines of bas-relief, each subdivided into 
compartments by a large cypress tree, These 
bss-reliefs are adorned with figures of men with 
offerings, warriors, horses, chariots, colosal 
balls, dromedaries, lions, the ibex, the 
an, oF wild an, ces on all whi Ker 
remarks, “Tiere, when comparing 
eeupeares, LA! delicacy, foot 
Bigeotic with the delicscy, E 
‘and perfection of the execution of the ornaments, 


T might say with the poet, 


‘Here the Jores play on the donot of Harrnles,’” 
Like the former bas-relief, this letter is aloo 
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[or pene of other offerings. Resell petbibed 
ati lent in Perzia at the feast of Nauroox, 

traveller now gaina the platform iteclf. 
‘And here nothing can be more sublime than the 
view of its ruins ; on vast, macnificent, mutilated, 
object is beautiful in deaola- 
pile is in length, from cast to west, 
about $06 feet, snd from north to nouth 350 feet. 
The part of it is covered with broken 
copit shafte of pillars, and fragments of build~ 
ing. The distribution of the pillars stood in four 
divisions, and consisted of a centre phalanx of 
six deep’ every way, with an advanced body of 









twelveintworanks,and the same number Ganking. 
now standing, and the 





places of the others ® hick ‘completed the colon- 
nade may still be traced, To the westward of 
these appear another doubte range of colanins, 
are atill erect. From hence to the 
range of a similar number, is 268 fect. 
Four of there eolumnn are still xtanding, and the 
pedestals of four more are yet entire; hut the 
rest lie buried under inaswes of ruin. Qn the 
ry ice of thene three colonnades, Ker Porter 
writes: “I gaged at them with wonder aud 
delight, Benides the admiration which the 
general elegance of their form, and the exquisite 
workmanship of their parts excited, | was never 
made ro sensible of the impression of tae 
same. comprising that of perfect ty 
Iso. The cotmnns are each rixty feet high, the 
cireumference of their shaft sixteen fect. and in 
Tength from the capital to the tor forty -four feet. 
‘The uhaft is finely finted in fifty-two divisions : 
st its lower extremity begin a cincture and a 
torns, the first two inches deep, the latter one 
foot, whence devolves the pedestal in the form 
of the cup, and leaves of a lotos, or lil. This 
reste on # plinth of eight inches, and in circum 
ference twenty-foar and a half feet; the whole, 
the cincture to the plinth, being five feet ten 
faches inheight. The capitals, which yet remain, 
thoagh much injured, are yet safficient to show 
that ‘Were sarmounted hy the demi-bull. 






a Th on 
iP xppesed to have nupported 's root combected 
‘with the colonnades, nearest building to 


maircsse, whose g-place in forty- 
by ten wide, Its front is divided bya 

8 cuneiform inscription, oo each ae se 
stand men rigantic height. Ne 

this is un open apace of sixty-five feet, on whieh 
appear the foundations of some sarrow walls. 
Un each side of this, forty feet to the south, are 
two lofty entrances composed of four solid apri 
Mockn of marble, nearly black. Within these 
portalh are bas-relief of two guards, each habited 
in the Median robe, and armed with a long spear. 
Un the verge of the landing-place from the 
‘Western staircare, there 
shielded guards; and 
another Ieading into a room of forty-eight feet 
square. This room had formerly seven doors 
Yeading into 1, but of these five only now remain, 


bas-reliefs of a royal personage, attended by two 
men, one of whom holds an umbreila. Compart- 
nuents of inscriptions are over the heads of these 
Rroups. To the south is another division of the 
sanve dif, forty-eight by thirty feet, and ter. 
minating on each side, southward, ou the Iand- 
ing-place, by a couple Of aquare pillars of one en- 
tire piece of marble, twenty-two jeet high, and 
covered in different ranges with ins ye io 
ent languages, Cufie, Arabic, aud Persic. 
The traces uf a double colunuade are visible 
along the open space, between the western face of 
the greater terrice and the western face of this 
edi ‘Thus there are three terraces from the 
level of the plain. A fourth lies ninety-six feet 
south of the third, their summite being on a level 
with eachother. Three of the rides of the fourth 
terrace are obscured by rubbish, Along the 
northern verge, however, rises the heads of a line 
figures, equal in sise’to those on the staira of 
the terrace of the double chamber, They are { 
armed with the bow and quiver, A flight of 
Tuined steps is found at the north-west angle, on 
which are the remains of fine bas-relief decors. ! 
tion. The plane of this terruce is a equere of | 
ninety-rix feet, thirty-cielt of which on the 
western side are occupisd by the depth of the | 
approach. Ju thie latter space there are the bases. 
of ten columns, three feet three inchts in diameter, { 
and standing ten feet equi-distant from each 
other. Fifty-eight feet of this terrace, at its 
south-west angle, is sarmounted by an additional, 
square elevation, the whole depth of which, 
sammit to base, is sixty-two feet. 
lower surface are the lower parts of twelve pillars 
of the eame diameter and distance 
other as in the neighbouring colonnade, 
the terrace of the double pillars rises another and |} 
mote extensive elevation, apart 
n itself. On of this ia en. 
immense boap of ruins between which and the 
terrace & spacious open area intervenes. Ker 
Porter imagines that this mound is the rains of |} 
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illared quadrangles. the centre of these 
Fundrangies studs the plinth of four small 
columns, each having a diameter of two feet and 
‘a half, and sixteen feet from a door which leads 
| into # noble hall of ninety feet square. A door 
on the opposite side corresponds with this, and 
‘ both fead into quadrangles, similarly open, of four | 
+ pil ‘Another wrtal leads to the eouth, and a j 
: ‘and fifth to the north, into a lange vestibule, | 
the whole width of the hall. which ix supported * 











|, by eight similar columns. Two doors lead fremt 
| cin" weatbades south into six xmaller * 
+ Toom, the windows of re formed of four 






feet thick, equiva 
On the inner faces 
h ight into the roams there 
i!ute duplicate bas-reliefs, occupsing the whole 
{| surface, and consisting of twofigureseach. ‘The 
‘Windows of another room are ornamented with 
three bas-relief of Sgures, following each other, 
and each one facing inward, as if directing their 
stepa to same On the remnunts ot 
‘windows in another apartmient are fmtnd similar 
bas-reliefs of three figures, some with their heads 
‘and some uncovered, All of these 
something in theit bunds, ax dishes, or 
‘bowls, as though they represented servants: to 
of them are in the Median dress, with their fuces ¢ 
uncorered. The door-frames have all one de- 
ccription of bas-relief, that of a roval personage, 
followed by two attendants bearing an umbrella 
and a fly-chaer, Over then bas-relief are 
three small compartments of cunciform inxer 





covered, 
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and which was intended to uphold some body of 
immense weight. Opposite is a Bight af xteps, 
of a double ascent, beginning from beneath in- 
Tardlg, These sepa are greatly dorayed, and 
Yas-reliefs of guards, with duplicates of the 
combats between the bull and the lion, are simi- 
larly circumstanced. To the north of these 
steps, about sixty feet, are several colossa] masses 


of atone, the sides of gateways, lending 
Suo'n square elltce of about ninety -oix feet, 
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ting house, from which Alexander | with the regal tiara, carries Thin staff in 
| Seed aint tla ts‘ dreten i Tight beta, and io bee ete Tes road 
| se aitire. 


| effi of the mu 








belt and Median robe complete hi 
of his atvendants holds in both bunds an umbrella 
over his head, while the other waves a fly-chaser 
in the same direction, grasping in his leN hand 
what probably signifies the royal handkerchief. 
‘These attendants are clad in the long robe. The 
group is soulpmiral »* a marble stone sixteen 
feet high and nine ich ie warsoonnted by 
a block of smaller dimensions, also adorned wit! 
2 sculptured figure resembling the personage 
below. ‘Phis figure ino poo erne, had 
diverge two strange floating tesembli 
serpente with their heads concealed behind ee 
igure. A pair of large wings ¥ meeives 
om each aide of the circle, “On the portals are | 
duplicates of the came toyal petsousge. — This | 
figure is sented on s chair of state, with his etal? 
and lily. Anattendant stands before him, waving 
the fly-chaser over his head. The ai'rial form, 
tefore described, hovers over him, tn this quad- 
rangle four portals face euch other. in the 
contre of these portals, ehe plintha of four columns 


























are atill remaining, teu fect distant from exc 

cather, and fone in'diameter, ‘Thin building ix 
vate oratory of the 
daily adorations to 


It is also conjectured that 
between these foar pillarn stood na altar con- 
tuining the sacred fire, which was the symbol of’ 
divinity among the ancient Persiany, Tt ia a 
singular fact, that in thin building there are no 
representations of guards round the various 

8 rch to protect him. Perbaps 
Orniuzd was considered a xuffcient protector, 

On ibe nouth-caut of thin edifice of the four 

pillars, is another ruined pile. A quadrany 
edifice of forty-eight fort, and another of thirty 
feet, sepabaied drum it bya wall, comtitetas thy 
chief glory of thin pile, These two apartments, 
indeed, apparently complete the whole edifice; 
‘but there is a continuation of foundation walls, 
with the fragments of columna, archicraves, and 
other architectural adjuncts, supporting a Toof. 
At the extremities of the wall, southwi are 
two stones, each eighteen feet’ high, sod from 
three and # half to five feet wide, Two door- 
ways have bas-reliefs of the double guard on 
their sides, and another portal opens from the 
middle of the southern apartment into the en- 
closed quadrangle. In the passage is the walking 
Sgure of a monarch, with bis usual attendant; 
and the entrances which open into it from the 
east and west are ornamented with the combats 
‘of x lion and a man, while those opening into it 
from the north are decorated with representations: 
‘of pearmen. 

‘orth of this edifice there is another, next in 
extent to the Chehilminar, being » square of 310 
feet each face. Doors enter into this on every 
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it, 
holding along wend in both hands. fc 
of the throne are two vessels, with connecting 
chsina to their covers. These probably were 
filled with perfumes, A muffled attendant ap- 
shes from tthe pillared frame, bring- 
‘a small motal-like pail, ax though it contained 
arcruatics for the supply of the versels. Behind 
fhe eeners, and fecing: the monarch, there ise 
‘ed personage with a plain bonnet, 
his lef hand 1 short rod, and bolding 
hand to his mouth to prevent bis breath exh 
ing towards the monarch, to whom he bends as 
he addresses himself. Beyond the royal group, 
and divided from it by a horizontal border. 
decked with roves, there are five ranges of at- 
‘tendanta, containing fifty sculptured figures, in # 
military dress. 


Beyood the northern front of the edifice abave 
described, there are two portals pointing cant und 
south, ‘hove portale are decorated with rculp- 
tured double guards, abont twelve feet high. The 
faces of theee figures are two feet seven inches 
Jong, of a beantlful colour, and exquisite work- 
manhip. Their spears’ are suppoed to be 
nearly eighteen feet in length. Around and bo- 
tween these portals there are numerous frug- 
mmenta of colirons, architraves, and other ruing, 
which indicate that formerly there was a covered 
eoloanade in these parts. Sculptures ore met 
cwith bere similar to those found on the doors en 
the north. On the compartments ix another view 
of the monarch, attended only by his fly-chaser. 
‘The canopy over his head consists of fretted 
Tings, roses, ete., of the most exquisite seulpture. 
Lions, the’ serpent-winged emblem, and the 
‘unicorn-ball, fill two rows, while the ferwar, or 


adial figure, surmounts the whole, exhibiting 
fhe-mlle of the o ieee i 


bol below. 
The four of the quadrangle are deco- 
tated with soulpeared combate between a human 
figare, usually denominated the pontiff king, 
‘and an onimal ‘bas-relief i 


















4 : 
resents an animal with the bead of x | taaony, with the many ancient cities now 


pee elation erp 


|. | emblematica). 


At the foot | doosi. 


and cot with the most correct 
animal anatomy. A crooked horn projects from 
the head of this animal, which is grasped by the 
hero, who ix represented stabbi 

‘other opponents of the pontiff ki 

a horned fion, and 2 unicorn-ball: 


maurt be looked upon as in the highest degree 





It is supposed that the monstrous legends of 
Persian yoranee originated in these’ strange 
combizations of haman and bestial forms, and 
expecially the legends of their great poet, Fer- 
‘i, ere seems, indeed, to be a great ans- 
logy between these’ latter sculptures and 
fictions; for he leads his hero, I 
through seven enchanted gates, the first 
which was defended 
by two lions; the third by a dragon; the fourth 
by a demon devourer of the dead; the fifth by » 
griffin ; the sixth by a cataract; and the seventh 
by a lake and boundless mountains ; all of which 
his hero overcomes. To such strange urpores 
can nian pervert his intellect, that gift of Heaven, 
which is given to him to assist him in his jour- 
through life, and to glorify his Creator! 
ides thest magnificent remains of this traly 
wonderful platform, Sir Robert Ker Porter found 
several other splendid ruins at a place called the 
Harem of Jemschid, These consisted chiefly of 
prostrate grey marble columns, highly orma- 
mented and fluted, remains of massy walls, and 
the marble work of several door-frames. This 
harem stands about five miles north-east of Per- 
sepolis, and no doubt it was once a portion of 
this far-famed city. 

‘Of tombs and sepulehral chambera hewn out 
of the perpendicular face of rocks, there are se- 
‘eral epecimens at Nakshi Roostam, or portrait 
of Roostam. ‘These excavations are very shal- 
Jow, and consist chiefly of an architectural fron- 
tispiece or portico, richly adorned with scutpture 
and other decorations. “Four of these tomba are 
evidently coeval with the building of the 
‘and are those of the monarchs residing at 
polis; the others, which are lower down, are 
those of the Sossanian monarchs. These are 
seulptured with equestrian Sgures of the Sassa- 
nian monarchs, with Peblivi inscriptions. Sir 
‘William Ouseley supposes a smmall eqnare edifice, 
‘opposite to the sculptured rock of +) 
tam, to have contained the body df Cyrus; and 
its appearance is conformable to the idea given 
of it by Strabo, who cays, that “it was = tower | 
not large, having a very uarrow entrance.” Ar. || 
rian also says of it, that “it was situate in the 
royal garden, amid trees and running streams.” 
‘This tomb, however, does not appesr to be 
clearly identified, for there are no traces of a 
garden near the spot; the name of Cyrus, mare- 
‘over, does not appear upon the insnepo, and 
St. Martin supposes that it rather to Ar- 
texerxes Orhus. 

Bach is the state af the once mighty city of 
Persepolis : sach its ruin! They add their 
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he tack, though oace clefe with nicen art 


Yes, 

and industrious care, for the repose of mor- 
‘tality, now mocks the traveller who pasha re 
[fage there, like every earthly object, remindi 
‘him that there is a Rock that never fails to shel- 
ter those that seek refuge. That Rock is 
Christ, 1 Cor 


rs Ee 


PASACARDE. 

‘This ancient town of P is said to have 
‘been built by Cyrus, after his victory over Asty~ 
ages the Mede, which he gained ear this place. 

‘latarch save that the kings of Persia were cou- 
tecrated at Passgerdse by the magi: and Strabo 
and Arriaa relate, that the tonib of ( 
at this place. Their description of its situation 
thas been seen in the preceding article. The 
lower part of the tomb, they say, was of a quail- 
rangniut shape, and above it there wax 2 cham- 
ber built of stone, with an entrance so narrow, 
that it was difficult for a man to pars through 
Aristobulus entered this chamber, and found ia 
ita golden couch, a guldea coffin, » table with 
cups upon it, und many beautiful garments, 
swords, and chains. ‘This writer says that the 
inscription on the tomb read thus; “Q man, [ 
am Cyrus, who acquired sovercigaty for the 
Persianr, and was king of Avia. Do not, then, 
grudge me this monmnent.” Magi guarded the 
tomb, who received daily offerings of sheep. 
wine, and wheat, which were given in honour of 
Cyrus. The tomb was plundered in the days of 
Alexander by robbers, who carried away evers 
thing but the golden’ couch and coffin, which 
they were probably not uble to remove through 
the aperture of the chamber. 

The site of Ps has been much dis- 
puted, Many imagine that it is to be identified 
with Persepolis; but there appears to he litte 
doubt that they are distinct places. As such 

y are mentioned by Strabo, Arrian, ani 
Pliny, the latter of whom says that Pasagarda: 
was to the east of » town cailed Laodicea, of 
which nothing is known. Lassen thinks, that 
‘we ought to look for Passgarde south cast of 
Persepolis, in the neighbourhood of Fasa. This 
is the most probable conjecture yet formed on 
the subject, but after all, it ia but conjecture, for 
time as doe a ‘effectually with reference 
to 7 waving swept ita every re 
mains, aad woble ae they'may have been, 
from off the face of the earth. 


sus. 
Suaa, which was so called from the lily, with 
hich flower the place abounded, was one ofthe 
erais. 









ages, and is said to have been first made a resid- 
enee of the Persian court by Cyrus. ‘The kings 
of Persia resided st Sua dnting the whole or 
part of the winter, the climate and local position 
Tendering the temperature mild in thst season. 



















ij agreesble, while the 
severity of the cold in wintet compelled « return 
toSus. The city was greatly improved by Ta- 


ius Hystaspes; and it would seem that the Per 
sian Kings deposited their trensures apd the re- 
cords of their ki at Sasa, conjointly with 


Echatana. Nothing is knowa descriptively con- 
cerning its ancient condition, except thet Strabo 
relates, it was built of brick like Babylon, was of 
an figare, and 120 stadia (about fourteen 
miles) in cireumferenes. ‘The palace was account 
ed one of the most magnificent royal residences in 
the world. The weulth of Suse was immense, In 
an account where Arasess comes: Cleo- 
tenes, to tempt him to foreign conquests, havi 
‘ith him w brazen tablet, on which was engray 
the circuit of the earth, with ite seas and rivers, 
he points, among other places, to Susa, saying: 
“On the banks of the Choaspes stands Suse, 
where the great king fixes his residence, and 
‘where ore bis treasures, Master of that city, you 
\y boldly vie with Jupiter binself for riches,” 
Sasa has been ealled Memuonia, or the palsce of 
Memon, because that prince reigned there, The 
poet Milton makes allusion to this, in a 
wherein he finely illustrates the road wl 
and Satan made over chaos, by that which Xer- 
ea nde over the Hetleapant. 











"30, if great thinge to aruell may be compared, 
Aerxes, the hberls nf Greve to yoke, 
From Sina, is Memnon sum palace high, 





Conpe to the we. wil, over Heliexpant 
Beldging hie was, Butupe with Avte foln'ds 
And. secured with wuany & attoke the? indigaant 





wave.’ 


There has becn much dispute concerning the 
site of Susa. ‘That it stood upon the Eulmus 
(Uli,) as well ax upon the Chooxpes, is generally 
allowed. Herodetus culls it the river of Cho- 
aspen, but he makes no mention of Eulmus, and 
he says that its waters were #0 pare aud whole- 
some that the Persisn kings drank of no other. 
Milton has confined the uae of the waters of the 
‘Choaspes as a beverage to kings alone, instead of} 
confining the kings to the use of those waters: 









“There Suse by Chonspes' amber strestt, 
‘The dew of nome but kinga."* 


'sually, the city of Suan has been identi 
with Shuster; but Major Rennell, in which Ki 
neir, after reeapitulating the arguments op both 
sides, agrees, preferred to find it at Shus, a city 
commencing about thirty-rix miles more to the 
went, or nesret to Babylon, This ia the most 
probable site of the ancient Susa, for Bhuster is 
a modern city compared with Sus, or Sus, being 
founded by Schabour 1, in commemoration af| 
his victory over the Rotaan emperor Valerian 
and oricntsl traditions state that Roman captives 
































Strabo, it may be 


iver which pes by 
Gosselin explains as having refer- 


Suse, 
‘ence to the Choaspes and Eulicus, or Ulai, ax dif- 
fereot vtrvama, 

‘The ruins of Shun are very extensive, stretch- 
‘ing about twelve miles from one extremity to 
the other, They extend us fur as thy eastern 
Dank of the Kersh, verapy a lange space between 

Hg ts 





that river and the A¥- e the rains of 
Babylon, Ctesiphon, and Kufih, comint of hillocks 
of varth and rubbish, covered with broken pieces 
of briek and coloured tile: thereby correspond- 
ing to the ancient Susu, which was cntirely built 
of brick, 80 additionul proof that the ruins of 
Shus roprerent the ancient Sut, for Shuster is 
celebrated for ita stone-erected houses, and for its 
|) quarries of stone. 
‘The lorgest and moat rewarksble mounds in 
‘these rains stand sbont two ni 
first is computed 10 be an 
ence, and nearly 10 feet in height; and the 
other, although not quite so hizh, about double 
the civeuit of the former, ‘They atv composed of 
lage masses of cun-dried brick and courses of , 
burned brick and mortar. Large blocks of mar- 
ble, covered with hieroglyphics, are frequently 
found here by che .\rubs, who distinguish these 
{] two great mounds by the name of the Castle and 
the Pulare; and they may he supposed to re- 
present the celebrated fortress which Molon, 
«| after having won the city, wax unable to take, 
and the palace af Susa, 

At the foot of the most elevated of these 
oe one oe bated of Daniel, a sal and 
apparently modern building, erected on 
there the reice of that prophet re believed fo 
reat, A dervise resides ». who points to the 
grave of “the man grestly beloved,” with 05 
much homage at if it belonged to the arch- 
impostor Mohammed himself, or to the Imsum 
‘Hosein. Though the tonsb is comparstively a 
modern structure, the Jew, Arab, and Mussul- 
man believe, from tradition, that it does indeed 
‘contain the remains of the prophet. 

The earliest notice of the tomb of Daniel was 
given by Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Asia 
of the thirteenth century. 

much 






























was foand there, and it is said the bones of 
bet (19 whom be peace!) were im 


that collin, ‘These the people held in great ve- 
to Sere 

ti iro 4 it them ont 
. * Aboa Moma al Ashari ordered 





this coffin to be brought, and three coverings or 
lidw to be made for it; the first or out 
which was of boards, exceedingly strong, and 
caused it to be buried, 0 that it could not be 
iewed. A bay or gulf of the river comes over 
grave, which may be seen by any one who 
dives to the bottom of the water.” Sir William 
‘Onscly thux describes the tomb as it now exists : 
“1 was finally driven by the heat to the tomb of 
Daniel, or, ax he is called in the east, Danyall, 
which "iy stuuted in a most beautiful spot, 
washed by # clear running stream, and shaded 
by planes and other trees, of atnple foliage, The 
is of Mohammedan date, and inhabited 
By a solitary demise, who shows ‘the spot where 
the prophet is buried, benesth a small and. 
simple square brick mausoleum, ssid to be, with- 
‘out probability, coeval with his death, It has, 
however, neither date nor inseription to prove 
the truth or falu hod of the dervise’s assertion, 
The small river rauning at the foot of this build- 
ing, which is ealhd the Bellaran, flows, it has 
been sand, immediately over the prophet's tomb, 
and by the transparency of the water, his coffin 
‘wax to be seen at the bottom, But the dervire 
and the natives whom L questioned remembered 
no tradition corruborating such a fact. It has 
at olf timtes been customary with the people 
of the conntry to resort hither on certain days of 
the month, then they offer up prayers at the 
tomb in sopplication to the prophet's shade? 
und by becoming his guests for the night, ex- 
remission of all present prievances, and an 
insurance against those to come.” ; 
‘This author has also given a translation of a 
Persian manuscript, in which the following #u- 
itious legend occurs, relative to the tomb of 
niel: * Abou Mousa having 














































copious showers of rein from heaven. It hap- 
| pened afterwards that Sus alzo suffered from ex- 
cessive drought, and the people in distress re- 
quested that ‘their neighbours would allow this 
‘venerable personage to reside a few days among 
them, expecting to derive the blessing of rain 
from hig intercession with the Almichty : but 
the Lrakians would not grant this request. Fifty 

1 men then went, deputed by the people of Sus, 
who again petitioned the ruler of Irak, saving, 
“Let this holy person visit our country. and de- 
in the fifty men unti his return. These terms 

| were accepted, and the holy person came to Sus, 
{' where, through the influence of his prayers, rain 
Hfell in great abundance, and saved the Inmd 
from famine; but the peaple would not pernut 
him to return, and the fifty men were detained 
as hostages in [rak, Such, said those who ac- 
ied Abou Mousa, is the history of the 
man. The Arabian general then asked 
them by what name this evtraordinar; ~ 
hud been known among them? ree 


lied, ‘The people of Irak called im Daniel 
en Daniel the 8 














the Sage.’ After this, Abi 

Mousa remained some time in Sis. and de- 
spatched a messenger to Omar the Command: r 
‘the Faithful, with an account of all Ins «on 
ests in Khuzistan, and of the saris 
that bad fallen into his posession, He 
‘| also the discovery of Daniel's be 
‘Omar had received thie acenunt, hi 





panded 
feom his chief officers some information concern 
‘ing Daniel; but all were silent, except Vi. on 


ue 


| Whom be the blessing of God. He deetared that 
{Daniel bad been a prophet, though not of the 
highest order; that in ages long since he hail 
1 dwelt with Bakbt al Nassar (Nebuchadneszar) 
and the kings who had succeeded him : and Ali 
{| related the whole of Daniel’s history from the 
1 beginning tothe end. (inar then, hy the ndvire 
of his counsellor Ali, caused letters to be directed 
to Abou Mousa to remore, with due respect and 
veneration, the body of Daniel to some plice 
where the people of Sus could no longer enjoy 
the pomsesion of it. Abou Mousa, immediately 
on the receipt of this order, obliged the people of 
Sus to tura the stream which supplied them with 
‘water from its natural course. Then he brought 
forth the body of Daniel, and having wrapped it 
im another ahroud of gold brocade, be com- 
manded a grave to be made in the dry channel 
of the river, and therein deposited the venerable 
semaine of the prophet. ve wen, then 
firmly secured and covered with stones of con- 
siderable site; the river was restored to its 
‘wonted channel, snd the waters of Sas pow flow 
of Daniel.” 











. “The dteed of these forious 
flies Me Monte and wpe 
the night within the walis 
same 

of 





Daniel's tomb.” To the 
Malcolm, iv bis Fistor 
* Every ‘species of wild 
cover that spot on which some of th 
alsces ever raed by human art 
Yes, reader, they rove aver the ruins of Sura, 
‘without one hamian being to dispute their reign, 
save the poor derrise who holds watch over the 
tomb of the prophet. The ebainbers of royalty 
where Abasuerus exbibited the riches of his; 


jesty.” for “an hundred and fourscore days.” 
unto his princes and. servants, the power of 
dia and Persia, with tbe nobles and princes of 
‘oue hundred and twenty-seven provinces, 
siretehing from India even to Ethiopia, are now 
the ubodes of the beants of the desert, The vvice 
of festive mirth, ouce heard in the gorgeous halls. 
of Siva, is exchanged for the bowlings of the 
hon, the wolf, and the hyeus, as they roam 
abroad in quest of prey ; while birds of evil note, 
ax they fy over the ruiny, give additional wo- 
lemnity to the desolation, Alus| alas! for hur 
man grandeur t 
When Major Monteith visited Sas, the dervise 
the tomb of Dauiel showed him 
stone, curiously aculptired, and 
"The wides of one of these 
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of grout antigni 
Stones, which ‘eas a green granite, waa covered 
with hnerogly phical figures, occupying five rows, 

first row ermtained forma supposed to re 
prevent the sup, the moon, and one of the stars ; 






the seconil, animalx resembling w hore, 
and adog; the third, a figure with the he 
lower extremition of a tiger, the arn 
and the tail of a goat; the fourth, 
seinbling an antelope, & serpent, & scorpion, and 
the ornamented top of a stuff or nceptre; and 

fitth deprety a trident, two spears, a hawk, and 
other bird, with » Gi rons. ‘Two sides 
of the stone are occupied by inseriptions in the 
form character, which in marcely legible, 
‘This 1s one of the priucpal remains of Suna, 


























ARIA. 
‘This city, which is culled by some ancient 
Sriters, Atitouna, Artacunda, Artacouna, and 
Bitaxa, and hy Ptolemy, Aris, anawers to 
modern Heraut, which iy situated in an ample 
plain of great fertility, and surrounded by lofty 
ountains. ‘The situation of Hernut is ‘placed 
differently on different maps, and by different | 
writers: in Kinneir'n Memoir, io 34° 12" ¥. | 
latitude ; by Captain Grant, 63/14’; in Kinneir's | 
map, 60 33’ x. longitude; in Elphinstone’s map 
of Caubul, in 34 47’ x, latitude, and 61’ 55" & | 
longitude ; in Rennell’s map of the twenty s2- | 
trapies of Darius Hystanpes, 61. 6' £. longitude; 
and in D’Anville’s map, 59° 34’ of the same. 
Coneerning the ancient town, nothing is known; 
but Captain Grant says of Heraut, ebot the plain 
on which it s.-nds is watered ‘by an ample 
stream, crowded with villages teeming with Fo 
pulstion, and covered with fields of corn, 
reevives additional beauty and variety 
from vr and other 




















BUMCrOUs MOSGues, tom! 
edifices, intermingled with trees 

















jersut. This city is situated 
on the banks of the [imend, near its outlet into 
the lake of Darrah, and it is encompassed by 
testifying its ancient grandeur. in 
‘Christie saw tl of # great bund, or yee 
called the “Bund of Rustum,” the Persian Her- 
lea, Zarang was chiefly desolated by Timur 
Bek, who obtained for himself a Goth-like cele- 
‘brity for the destruction of cities, smd the exter- 
mination of his fellow-men, He razed thin city 
to its foundations, destroyed the edifice called the 
“ Mound of Rustam,” and left no traces of thet 
ancient monument, Sheriffedin, in hia Life of 
this destroyer, in the spirit of oriental ramance, 
aays, that @ voice was heard, which invoked the 
soul of Rustum te arise from bis resting place, 
and behold the calamities which had overtaken 
his country, in these words: “ Lift up thy head; 
‘behold the condition af thy country, which is at 
Tength reduced by the power of the Turtars.” 


MARACANDA. 


This city is sapporel, with great probability, 
Ghinnaea eS 


“ Ramarcand, Ly Ovus, Tenar's throne,"—(MrLt0s.) 


which in Elphinstone’s map is placed 230 Brie 
tish miles x.x.w, of Bacteria, in 39 37" x. lati- 
tude, and nearly 65 ¥. longitude. It is situated 
‘on the southern side of the Sogd. which has itx 
source in the ridge of Pamer, and which running 
south-west from the Beloot-Tangh, divides the 
‘waters south to the Oxus from these that run 
north to the Jaxartes, According to Curtius, 
when the city was besieged by Alexander, it was 
three leagues (or nine miles) in circunsference. 
Afterwards it wax much enlarged, und surrounded: 
by a wall. It was tahen by enghis Kiev, 4.0, 
1290, after an obatinate resistunce, Satuarcand 
was the favourite residence of Timur Bek, and it 
ia still the seat of an Usbech-Khan, but its giory 
is departed. 


fe 
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NIBZA. 


Serabo mentions this city among those of Hyr- 
canis, and Prolemy placevit in Margiana, | Hen 
nell identifies it with the modern Naisabour, but 
it iv more probably the modern Ness. This has 
always been a city of note, It is situated be- 
tween the mountains that bound the district of 
Toos, or Mcsched, snd the desert of Khowar- 
agm; and Sify geographical wiles south-east of 
Bawerd and twenty cast of Kelat, 1t was taken 

the Tartare under Jenghis Khan, a.p. 1220, 

‘when 70,000 of tts inhabitants perished. It is 
oy that the famed Nisean horses and 
plaing derived their name from this 





ity. 
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EADBACARTA. 
According to Arrian, this was the largest 

“fic tora dguiten, “Oe yee 
city ;* apd it wax given to it from the greet weat- 
ber of orange, lemon, and other frait trees whieh 


im the environs of thst sy. Hence it ip 
D'Anville, Rochette, 
OB few Frero Del 





saces 1. by Antiochus the Great, 
attempt to reanite the revolted provinces of Hyr- 
cania end Parthis to the Syrian crown. Hanway, 
sho visited Saru a.p. 1734, mention four ancient 
‘Magian temples as till standing, built in the 
form of rotundaa, each thirty feet in diameter, 
and neat 120 in height. But Sir W. Ouseley, 
who was there in 1811, bas pronoanced these to 
‘be masses of brick masonry of the Mohammedan 
age. One of them only is now steading, the 
others having heen overturned by an earthquake. | 
This and other remains of similar baildinge, 
hear the names of Firedoon, Salm, Toor, and 
other mystic personages, whose celebrity had 
been estahtished about 2000 years anterior to 
their erection. One of them was called the tomb , 
of Kaus, and was supposed to contain the 
of Cyrax Sir William Ouseley thinks it wae 
that of Kabas, or Kaus, the son of Washmakin, 
‘who governed Maxandcrun in the fourth cemtary 
of the Hejira, [twas ot Sara that the ashes of 
the youthful hero, Sohraub, were deposited by 
hik father, Ronstum, ufter he had unwittingly 
slain hitn ‘in single combat, Sara is celebrated 
for itn ubundance of gardens, which emit ® 
pleasing fragrance in the vernal and summer 
inonths, Orsental hyperbole dectares, that the 
Rates af putudise derive sweetnens from the air 
of Saru, and the flowers uf Eden their fragrance 
from its soil. 

HECATOMPYLOS. 

Hecatompylos, which was #0 ealled because of 
its hundred gates, ot because all the roeds in the 
Parthian dominions entered here, is the modern 
Damgan. Its distance from the Caspian Straits, 
in Kinneir’s map, is 125 miles north-east; Rea 
nell, however, makes it only seventy-eight 
graphical miles, ‘This city was visited by Alex- 
ander in his pursuit of Dorias. By some writers, 
Hecatompylos in identified with Ispahan, now 
one of the most populous towna of Persia; but it 
dovs not appear to be authenticated, 


‘The sbove are all the towns of ancient Persia, | 
concerning which any descriptive secount can 
‘be offered to the reader, The names of many 
others will occur in the of this history, 
‘bat litte beyond the fact of their having once 
existed, i 











own. There are, it is true, the 
mouldering remoants of many cities 

about the vast tracts of Persia; bat they are not 
identified with any city whose names are in the 
peg, 





of ancient bistorians, or if 
P'itown of their histories. ‘Ths, at 
forty. 
sive 


the neight B bad, 
others seventucn miles in length, and half that 
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Wa es took 








Seca in width, ehh Neve! over Some ee 
travellers, Ruins of con- 


pened pti to these things? 
Koowi all ei, shall we upon earth as our 
place of abode, and on the mighty cities that 


ree oe tdr baman Kind oa eedeviog tn thett 


natures? Rather let ns point to Thebes, Baby- 
Yon, Jon Nineveh, Persepolis, and the many wight 
cities of old ‘that now embrace the eurth, und 
shail one day be as these are." “Nay, 
upon our fair earth, and the stin 
‘which abines upon as by day, and the moon and 
the stars that give ws light by night, and exel 
with holy awe, “ These, also, mighty and beau- 
tiful a6 they are, and stable a» they appeur, are 
doomed to perish!" One great question arises 
out of this, which the poet has well supplied .-- 








Tua day of wrath, that 

bearer and cath 
r aba be the 
How shall he meet fat az 











‘When, ehivering ithe a par 
The fanning hear 

‘When louder yet, 
‘Swella the high t 


“ON! on chat day, that wrathfial das, 
‘Whew maw ta Jud; roeut abe en ela, 
Be Thou the trembling onus 2 
‘Though beaven and varth ae i] ‘ 

Sia W 
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CHAPTER IU. 
HISTORY OF THE POLITY OP PERSIA. 


THe government of the ancient Persians wax 
monarchical, or regal, and the crown hervditars. 
‘At what date this form was adopted is unknown, 
Certain it is, however, that this furm of govern~ 
ment is the most ancient and prevalent, and, 
could the origin of that of Persia be traced, 
would, doubtless, reach a remote period of t 
But a veil is thrown over it by the romantic ae 
count of Persia given by the early Persian 
‘writers, Mirkbond and. Fe ‘erdusi, a veil which 
modern historians would in vain attempt to 
throw aside, ‘That which is known, is handel 
down to our age by the Greek historians, who 
Knew little of Persia before the cra of Gyrus, 
From these writers, therefore, in chiefly derived 





the following information concerning the polity 
of Persia, which, for the sake of distinctness, ix 
clused under several heads, 


THE KINGLY FOWER, 
Easteru monarchs bave ever been 





‘and calpable hoooure, “The greet Ming," and 
the king of Ainge” were the commen tiles 
given to the Peraan monarchs, and divine hoe 
fours were paid to them by all ranks of Pera, | 
Nove dared approseh them sithout that barbie 
prostration due to the Majesty of heaven alone. | 
i 
{ 
i 
! 
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Aaa divinity. arprve tne Gee 
a ining dep 
She made ban 
‘Por to that ene 








u 
Preeerr hn of Be vgbra 


Reverence to majesty should proceed from 
civil obligations alone, not from adoratinn of their . 
Beyond thia, it xavourn of 
It was not only of their own subjects that the 
kings of Persia exacted this homage, but of 
strangers likewise. Herodotus, relating the cir- 
cumstance of two Spartans bring sent to Xerzea, 
‘a8 an atonement for the destruction of bis am- 
bassadors, who bad been sent to demand of them | 
earth and water,” aaa token of their submi 
on to this haughty monarch, says: ” When 
trodaced, on their arrival at Nusa, to the royal 
prewenee, they were first ordered by the guards 
to fall prostrate, and adore the king, and some 
forve was used to compel them. But this they 
refused ta do, even it they should dash their 
Iwate against the ground. “They were nat, they 
suid, aeeustomed to adore a sui, nor was it for 
thus purpose that they came. After perseverin 
in sueh vonduet, they aildressed Nerxen himsel 
in these wards. *King of the Medes, (or Per= 
ians.*) we are seut hy ont countryinen to mike 
Leal for those ambassadors’ who perished: 
























at Sparta.” And the haughty mouatch waa 
che to yield tw their inflexibility. 

coanduct was upifurmly the disposition wf 
ae Grevks, with the exception of Themintoctes, 


and one of two others Valerius Maximus says 

‘one Trnagorax, an Athenia com: 
plied with the demands of the Persian parks wor 
by his country mer — wd to die, thinking 
the thei ured and degraded by 
And lian reports, that 
Isunening, the Theban, declined it, by letting his 
ring drop from his finger, and then throwing 
nel on the ground to reenver 









igi 
thin act of meanness, 















compliment of 
prostration be been paid the 
‘of Peria by the prophets Exta and Nehe- 
miah, of they could not have bad access w hiv, 
From comparison with the above remarks, 
thie will appear to be erroneous; for if the 
Greeks could gain access without, why should 
vot Fara and Nehemiah? It it sbable, that 
the kings of Pervia, with whom these holy men 
tad to do, knowing the peculiarity of thelr tan | 
ver» and their religion, would have ceded much , 
‘w them which the haughty Xerxes would have 
denied to the Grecks, At elt events, if they did + 
act thus, it was from civil obligations alone, not +) 
from a feeling of idolatry; for we kuow that ;| 
Mordecai waa auficiently inflexible, sx net to : 
pay undue honours to 
It is certainly right for subjects to pay due ; a 
Tespect to majesty. — Day, reverence is | 
due to the supreme , because it cometh 
from God, and is stor the welfare of the 


3, Thr Peralane were uavalty comprebended vy encteut |! 
‘writers, ender she name of Medes. i 
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“The discipline of aavery la unknown 
Avmong un: henec the mo 








mt re do we require 
‘The discipline of virtue > arder eine 
Cenmot aubalat, nar ewafdence, nor peare. 
i ‘Thus duties sing wut of cuod poavevsed, 
i And prudent caution needfus 10 avert 
Impending yay require 
That the whole people should be taught and 
tratned: 
fo shal Hoentiouaners and black reealt¢ 
footed 





upd Firisins Tabits take 
id genutor pacts de weet, 
fiat, Frau ae 
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Denonta. 


‘The crown of Persia was hervilitary, descend- 
{ng from father 10 son, snd generally to the 
el ‘When an heir to the crown was born, 
| the whole empire testified their joy by aacrifiees, 
" densts, ete.; and his birthday was thenceforward 
, #2 annual festival and day of solemuity throagh- 
| out the whole empire. 

(When the reigning monarch andertook long 
! ar dangerous expeditions, in order to avoid all 
disputes, it was customary for him to name the 
heir apparent before he commenced his march. 
‘The new king was crowned by the pricsts at 
dz. The ceremony wus performed in 
the temple of the goddess of war, where the 
King used first of all to clothe himself with the 
garment which Cyrus had worn before he was 
oxalted to the throne, Xenophon thus describes 
ent: “Cyrus himself then appeared, 
ing a turban, which was raised high above 
+ his head, with a vest of purple colour, half mixed 
qith white, and this mixture of white none else 
ia allowed to wear. On his legx he had yellow 
busking, his outer robe was wholly of pus 
and about his turban was a disdem or wi ” 
Hein thu aie, heat sme fg, wih 8 eal 


‘of turpentine, and drank ‘a fall cup of 
oer mt "The crown was then pieced sea 
y 





Ft 


by one of the grandees, in whose famil 
‘was hereditary. Round the crown 
‘@ purple and «hite band or dia- 
erown und diadem were the unly 
‘teyalty used by the earlier Persian 


‘The manner of eduesting the heir of 
nape of Persia is extolled by who 

it to the Greeks ax a perfect model for 
the education of a prince. Their routine of eda- 
| cation was a0 follows:—Shortly after his birth, 
he was committed to the care of eunachs, chief 
oflers of the household, who were charged with 


He 
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b of ~ 
ment. The second taught him to rye tk, 
and the principles of justice. ‘The duty of the 
third was to teuch him not to suffer himself to 
‘be overcome by pleasures, that he might be a 
king in truth, always free, and master of himself 
and his desires, The fourth was to fortify the 
‘courage of the young prince against fear, which 
would have made him a slave, and to inspire 
lim with a noble and prudent assurance, so ne- 
cessary for those born to command. Each of 
these governors excelled im his particular de- 
partment, adding their own examples to their 
precepts, thereby scting upon that self-evident 
trath, that, “words instruct, but examples per- 
suade effectually.” 


But “sil communications corny man- 
ners.” Plato remarks, that all this care was 
frustrated by the luxury, pomp, and mugnidi- 
cence with which the young prince was sur- 
rounded; by the numerous train of officers that 
salted pon him with serile submission ; by all 
the appurtenances, anc uy of a voluptuous 
fod efensinate Eft in which plessure and the 
invention of new diversions en, all atten- 
tion, ‘These are dangers which the most excel- 
lent disposition, at least under the pagan sya 
tem of moral training, could never surmount. 
‘The corrupt manners, therefore, of the nation, 
quickly depraved the mind of the prince, and 
drew him into a vortex of pleasures, against 
which no education can form an effectual bar- 
rier, 
™ Religiont the sole voucher man fs man; 
‘Supporter sole of man shove himeclt: 


might of frailty, change, and death, 
oul, (and ube alone,) «soul tad 





Even in thi 
‘50d."- 


But the religion that performs 60 stapendo 
4 work as this is the religion ofthe Bible, which 
teaches us the goepel of Christ, That of Zoro- 
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lnotive of their non-appearance in_ public. 








J pasar which Sacoted 
‘wi 
consisted of 15,000. men. 
the king’s relations. There 
of 10,000 chosen horsemen, 
panied him in his expeditions, and 
“immortal,” that number being con- 
‘These guards received no pay. 
provided with the necessaries of 


Persian monarchs drank no other water 
‘of the river Choaspes, which was carried 
‘with them in silver vessels. According to 
hon, the Persians were, in the early 
‘of their history, a temperate and sober 
people. In the time of Herodotus however, 
they drank  roiaely and it is certain, that in 
later ines of Shiraz have triumphed 
e law of Mohammed. Anciently, their 
kings drank only a peculiar wine made at Du- 
masous, The magnificence of the public feasts 
of che kings of Persia excecded, as may be seen 
from Esther i, any thing that we rend of in the 
histories of other nations, Their table wae daily 
served with something from each nation subject 
tothem. During thei repast, they were cuter 
tained with the ny of both vocal und ia- 
strummentel music, 

‘The king of Persia seldom admitted to bi 
table any one besides his wife aint mother. 
When he did, the were po placed, ay not 
to nee, bat only to be seen by the king < for they 

it was a degradation of majesty to let 

their people see that they were subject to the 
‘common appetites of nature. This desire of ap~ 
superior to mankind, wax the ruling 

ft 

was rarely that they left the precincts of the 
patace. Their manner of living muy be seen in 
the interesting book of Esther. Tully says, that 
the revenues of whole provinces w. ploy ent 
on the attire of their favourite concubines: 
and Socrates relates, that one country was 
called “the queen's girdle,” and another, “ the 
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qneen’s ” 
To the three books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
, there are many ea which intimate 


the cate taken by the Persian government to 
register every occurrence. All that the king 
| said, indeed, was deemed worth istratic 








in 
‘Scripture pointed out, and in the 
historians. From 2 transaction re- 
‘vi 1, it would apyear that these 
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to the questions which he put as he rode along 
the ranks in his chariot. He further states that 
this monarch, when seated on 
to view the battle of Salamis, caused bis seere- 
taries to note down the names of nuch as distin« 
guished themselves in the strife, with the cit 
wherein they lived, A similar costom i 
in oriental countries to this day, ‘Travellers 
‘of the middle ages, in their deseriptions of the 
Mongol emperors, tell us that when they dined, 
four weretaries were sented under their table 
to write down their words, whieh they vever 
might revoki 

Another officer of importance in the king's 
household was his cup-bearer. ‘This ts shown 
by several pawuges in the book of Nehemiah, 
and in the works both of Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, ‘The prophet Ncheminh was, indeed, cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxes, and the allusions he tuakes |: 
tw his office in well illustruted by profane authors, {/ 
Xenophon, in particular, afforty some interest 
ing explanations concerning thin office, and the | 
manner in which ite functions were divcharged. ' 
Spraking of the cup-beurer of Astyages, the | 
gtandiather of Cyrus, ke dencribes him aa the 
t favoured of the king's honehold officers; 
hreaddda that he wax a very handsome mon, and 
thas it way part of hix duty to introduce to the 
hing those who came upon business, and to vend 
away due whe apple for an interview whom |i 
he, thw cup-bearer, did not deen it wensonable to 
introduce, ‘Thin atone nmust have wade the eny 
bearer a peren of high consideration mt 
court of Persia, ‘The emoluments of the office 
appear to have boa very great; for they enabled 
Nehemiah to sustain tor inany years the state and 
hoxpitulity of the government of the Jews from 
his own private purse, Xenophon admires the 
monner in which these enp-hearers dish 
their office. Frain his description, it seera thut 
the cop was beld in the presence of the monareh, 
and, being Glled, way prevented to him on thrve 
fingers. ‘Thin account is explained by the exist- 
ing customs in the vant, aud by the sculptures of 
Persepolx. There sculptures comprehend a great 
number of figures, bearing cups und yuses of 
different forms and uses, none ss yere are 
rasped, as in European countries, e bearer 
has but oar urticle, he curries it between both 
hands, (resting it upon his left hand, and plucing 
ig right bund lightly upon it, to prevent it from 
falling,) with s p-eulisr grace uf action; if he 
has two, he beara one upon the palm of each 
band. It was the duty of the cup-bearer to take 
some of the wine from the cup prevented to the | 
king into his left hand, and drink it, to assure the | 
tmaonarchs against poison. 

Tt appears from the book of Estber thas the 
Persian kings had but oue qucen, properly 
Fro the same book, buwever, and froma 





































called. 
common history, it may be gathered that there 
vere a considerable wumber of secondary wives 

pips 





and other females, who had nut atiant 

















rank.  Sie,J, Malcolm says, that “ the first basi- 
nese of the king of Pessia in the morning, after 
he ds risen, is to sit from one or two hours in the 
ball of the harem, where hia levees are conducted. 
swith the same ceremony as in his outer apartment. 
Female officers arrange the crowd of his wives 
and slaves with the strictest attention to the order 
Of precedency. After hearing the reports of 
those entrusted with the internal governinent of 
the harem, afd consulting with his principal 
wives, who sre generally scated, the monarch 
Jeaves the interior apartment 
‘According to the Greek historias, none were 
admitted to the king without being called; but 
they do not appear to have known that queeus 
princesses were included in the application 
of this rule, From Esther 1v. 1}, we find that they 
were 80; and the rule seems to have been that 
even when the king was in his outer apartments, 
none might enter unealied or unannounced; 
aod that when in his interior residence, not even 
the queen might appear unbidden ; none exeept 
the seven princes “who saw the king's face,” 
might appear before him without ceremony. 
‘Ad even there were not admitted when any of 
the king's wives were with him, which restriction 
enabled the king to see them when und as little 
aa he thought proper. Herodotus relates, that 
‘one of the privileged nohies who disbelieved this 
excuse of two door-keepers for pot admitting 
him into the prewnee of the monarch, cut off 
their earn and noses, for which act he and his 
family, excel t his wife and eldest son, were 
punished with death, 
gf ome greasiony, thie law seems to have been 
infringed. ‘Thus Father, urgently requested by 
‘Mordecai, to save her nation from the destruction 
meditated by the wicked Haman, and decreed by 
Akamerus when inflamed with wine, stood “in 
the inner court of the king's house,” But then, 
death was the law for such an offence, 
the king might oct this aside by holding ont the 
golden sceptre, that the offender might live. 
Such favour was shown to Esther ; otherwise, 
according to the law of the Medes and Persians, 
ber life must have been the forfeit of her 


temerity. 
‘After haviag thus shown her favour, the king 
promised Eather that whatever might be ber 
nest it should be granted her, even to the half 
ofthis kingdom; a form of speech which has 
raferonce to the custom among the ancient kings 
of Persia in bestowing grants snd pensions to 
their favourites. Thete grants were not by pay- 
‘ment of mooey from the treasury, but by 
upon the revenues of particular provi 
cities, Thus when Xerxes wished to make a 
provision for Phemistocles, he gave bim the city 
of ia for bia bread, Myonta for bis mest 
| ana ‘vietuals, and Lampsscus for his wine. 
‘This may explain the observations before male 



























% ‘MESTORY OF TEE Prastsxe H 
diminetion. With some slight differences, similar { with reference to the queens of Persia pomessing 
family of Be rns SePetta. be price | Ena's the Wal ofthe Lingious”” Wt wel ale 
“the 

hfe! of i saggest some idea of the cost and of 

the dresses of the of Persia. 
Concerning the king’s own zppare}, there are 
some interesting lissions in Eather vi. 


From thence we learn that the privilege of wear- 
ing such a dress formed « permanent distinction 
of s very high order. Jt was a distinction thet 
even the great counsellor Haman sapired unto. 
‘When the monarch interrogated him thus, “What 
shall be done unto the mao whom the king 
delighteth to honour ¢” supposing that the honour 
was intended for himeelf, the ambitious courtier 
rejoined, “ For the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour, let tbe royal apparel be brought which 
the king useth to wear, and the horse that the 
king rideth upon, und the crown royal which is 
set pou his head: and let this apparel and horse 
‘he delivered to the band of one of the king’s most 
noble princes, that they may array the man withal 
‘whom the king delighteth to honour, and bring 
hin: on horseback through the street of the city, 
and proclaim before him, Thus shall it be done 
tothe man whom the king delighteth to honour,” 
Esther vi, 7-9. Haman knew that it was death 
for any one to wear the king’s own robe, and that 
such an honour was caleulated to express the 
most pre-eminent favour and distinction, and 
render it visible to all the people, and therefore it, 
was he made the proj ‘As much may be 
said of “the borse that the king rideth upon,” 
and “the erown royal which is set upon his 
head.” It was unlawful for any one to ride 
‘on the king’s own horse, and a capital crime ta 
‘wear the sume turban of crown which the king 
wore, or even such as he wore. Arrian relates, 
thatwhen Alexander was sailing on the Euphrates, 
his turban fell off among some reeds. One of 
the rowers juraped out, and swam to recover it : 
but finding that he could not carry it back in bie 
hand without wetting it, he og ‘upon his head, 
and brought it safely to the boat. The monarch 
gave him a talent of silver for his zeal, and then 
ordered his head to be strack off, for setting the 
dindem thercou. ‘This story emphatically ilivs- 
trates the foregoing observations, 

‘The distinctions of Persinn royalty are thus 
‘enumerated by Statius — 








dar graap, he fears, wil 

‘The weshty eceptre, and the bow sustain; 

And trembling takes the courser’s reins in hand, 

‘Aad buge tiara, badge of high command."—Lrwie. 
Concerning the seepte, it is evident from 

Scriptare and the writings of profane historians, 

that the ings of Persia used one on great 

eecasions. Xenophon makes Cyrai my among 

the 


other things to Cambyses, his son and a 
rccessor, “Know Cambyoes, tha itis not 
golden sceptre which can preserve your kingdom ; 
Sat fdthfal ends are" 1 







































eaye be, “was une blaze 
Jewels, which literally dazaled the sight on 
looking at ‘A lofty tiara of three 
‘on his heed, which chape appears 
Tong peculiar to the crown uf the 
king. | Tt was entirely composed of thickly 
diamonds, pearis, rubies, and eniersids, 20 
exquisitely ‘ts to form & mixture of the 
‘besatifal colours, in the brilliant ght re 
frov its surface, Several black tethers, 
heron-plame, were intermixed withthe 
splendid aigrettes of this traly imperial diadem, 
those bending poiuts were furnished with pear- 
saris immense sizes” The ocual bead 

dress of modera Persian mooarchs is a pls 


“The king,” 
ica. 


we 


a 











‘lack cap, which probably bears a similar relation 
to this crown, as the 


iin eap op the Persepotitun 
ie ancient state crowns of 





le, it may be mentioned, 
kings of Persia were 
Kept sacred, aod celebrated with public sports, 
in the utmost pomp and magnificence, Their 
deaths were bewailed by the closing of the ¢ 
‘bunuls of justice for five days, aud by extinuish- 
ing the fire which was worshipped in fanulien un 
# Bourehold god on which occasion alone they 
subenitted to such a calamity, They were de- 
posited in rocky vaults, as in the tomb, at Naksh- 
Rustam, and Naksb-i-Rejeb, o privilege, an 
will be seen in a future page, peculiarly theur 
own? ‘ 
THE GEVEN STATE COCNSRLLONS, 


Atsotate as was the regal authority among 
the Persians, yet it was, to a certain depree, 
kept within due bounds by the establishment of 
a council, which consisted of seven of the chief 
men of the nation, distinguished nu less by their 
wisdom and abilities, than by their illnstrious 
birth. This establishment bad its origin in the 

















entered into an association against 
jan, and alew him, These noblemen stipu- 
‘with Darius Hystaspes, whom they placed 
on the throne, for the most distinguished hunours 
and extraordmary privileges ; 
‘These counsellors possessed great power. This 
may be seen by the letter written by Artaxerxes 
to ‘wherein he constantly associates him- 
self with these seven counsellors: “ Artaxerxes, 
king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, a scribe of 
the law of the God of heaven, perfect peace, and 
all they of 





reader is referred to the. ing section tn the 
Siitty of the Asnyrians: for the Patsian monarchs 
were. ‘of the Assyrian mosatchs; #0 were 


racy of the seven Persiua noblemen, wha { 
i erdin, the , 
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{ because she hath not performed the command. 


Babylon, with the froewill offering of the people, 
and of the priests, offering willingly 
house of their Ged ‘which ia in Jerusalem: that 
thou mayest buy speedily with this money bul- 
Jocks, rama, lambs, with their meat offerings and 
their drink offerings, and offer them upoa the 
altar of the house of yout God which is in Jera- 
salem,” ete. Ezra vii. 12-96, 

These counsellors were well versed in the laws, 
ancient customs, and manners of the state, ‘They 
always attended the king, who never transacted 
any thing, or determined any affair of importance, 
without their advice. ‘This may be guthered fram 
& transaction recorded in the firet chapter of the 
book of Father. ater 
having stated the refractory condact of queen 
Vashti, represents Abasuerus as seeking tho ad- 
rice of dame seven counselors, “Then the hing 
said to the wine men, which knewgthe times, (for 
manner toward all that knew 
Jaw and judgment; and the next unto bim was 
Carshena, Shethar, Admatha, Tarthish, Meres, 
Marcua,’ aud Metucan, the seven princes of 
Persia and Media, » hich saw the king’s face, and 
which sat the firet in the kiy hat shall 
we do uuto the queen Vastit according to law, 




























ment of the hing Ahusucrus by the chamber- 
lains? And Memucan answered before the hing 
and the princes, Vashti the queen hath uot done 
wrong tw the hing only, hut alo toall the princes, 
and to all the people that ure in all the provinces 
of the hing Abasuerus. For thin deed of the 

een shall come abruad unto all women, 40 that 
they sll despise their hustacds in their eyes, 
when it sLall be reported, The king Ahasuerus 














commanded Vashi the queen tu be brought in 
before him, bat sbe enme not. Likewise shall 
the Lulies of Persia and Media sey this day unto 
all the hing’s princes, which have heard of the 
‘eed of the queen, ‘Thus whall there arise tuo 





contempt unl wrath, If it plense the king, 
Jet there goa royal comuambinent from him, and 
Jet it be written ‘amemg the laws of the Persians 
and the Medes, that it be not altered, That Vasbti 
come no more before king Abasucrus; and let 
the king give her royal estate unto another that 
is better thay she. And when the king's decree 
which he shall make shall be published through. 
out all his empire, (for it is ) all the wives 
i cir husbands honour, both to great 
Abasucrus was pleased with this 
coun, und adopted it, See Exther i. 9—22. 

Among thesculptures at Neksh-i-Rustam, there 
is one which exhibits a hing im a nt confer- 
ence with seven men, one queenly Jooking lady 
also being present, which aptly illnstrates the 
foregoing extract.” It belonga, however, to & 
Inter period than the era of Abasuerus. 

‘This couneil did not interfere with the king's 
prerogative of ruling and commanding: it was 
confined entirely to that of reason, which cone 
sisted in communicating and imperting i 
‘Knowledge and experience to the king, 
the king transferred several weighty cases, which 
otherwise might have been = burden to hic, and 
by them he executed whatever measures bad. 
been sdopted in the council _ Tt was, in fect, by 
means of this standing council, that the msaxines | 
of the wiate were preserved, the knowledge of | 




































‘MR ADMINISTRATIVE FOwsA. 
‘The 


terms king and aynonymons, 
Mowe ne enbcoal sad ibe rorereigs povet 
the highest authority for the sdmini 





therefore made he thee kit pppaginr mah and 
mi ing, 
Justice,” 1 Kings x. 9. ‘Aumignty bath 
‘made thing subject to princes, to put them 
‘into a condition of fearing none bat him. “For 
ralegs seith Boe sposti, “are, net a terse se 
works, WEt to the evil. Wilt thou then not 
afraid of the power? do that which is 
‘and thou shalt have praise of the same: for he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid: for he beareth 
‘not the sword in vain: for he ix the minister of 
God, o to exeeate wrath upon him that 
4. 


to the hands of monarchs? and wherefore hath 
he made them his delegates? The poct says, 


“Onder ia Heaven's tra lav, and this confensed, 

Some are, anil snunt be greater than the rest; 

‘More rick, more wine.” 
‘To this end kings reign, thet order may be pre- 
sorred ine state. And this order consists in ob- 
serving u general equity, and taking care that 
rate force docs not usurp the place of law: that 
the property of one man should not be exposed to 
the violence of another, that the union of society 
be not broken, that artifice and fraud do not pre= 
vail aver innocence and simplicity, that society 
hoald rest in peace under the protection of the 
laws, and that the weakest and poorest should 
find « sanctuary in the public authority. 
* Josephus says that the kings of Persia used to 
edminister justice in their own persons. For this 
reason, they never ascended the throne tll they 
bad been instructed by the magi, in the prinei- 
ples of justice and equity. These are the great 
‘and essential dutiew of the regal dignity, and 
though the kings of Persia were transcendently 
vicious in other respects, yet were they very 
verupulous, and very tender in the discharge of 
these duties. After hearing the merits of the 
causa, they took several days to consider and ad- 
vio with the magi, before they gave sentence. 
When they eat on life and death, they not only 
couiered the crime of which the delinquent was 

but all the actions, whether good or 

of his whole life; and they condemned or 

‘oquitted him, nocording as his crimes or deserts 


prevailed. 

‘Phough the Kings of Persia may in many in- 
stances have Bi “f 5, 
persone, be 





sdministered jastice in their, own 
supposed that in so mighty 
could sit in judgment on every 
king, there ‘were, indeed, seve- 

of unblemished characters, 





= a 
ral judges, all 
pegs 
* were 


oa] 
Jaws of the ‘These 


men 
a 1 
‘salied “royal judges,” and they adminis- 


evi . 
‘What ix that jostice which God hath entrasted | for the 





any of his subjects for the 
being considered rather the effect of human 
weakness and frailty, than of confirmed ma- 
lignity of mind. ‘They thought it reasonable to put 
the good as well as the evil into the scales of 
Justice; and they deemed it unjust that the 
‘actions of a man should be obliterated by a single 
crime. It was upon this principle that Darius 
revoked the sentence he had passed one 
‘of his judges for some prevaricaticn in his office, 
at the very moment it was going to be executed ; 
acknowledging that he had pronounced it with 
more precipitation than wisdom. 

One ewential rule which the Persians observed 
in their judgments, wag, in ace, never 
tenon any person without contontiag him 
with his accuser, and without giving him time 
and the means necessary for his defence; and, in 
the second place, if the person sccused was found 
innocent, to mfict the same ponishment upon 
the accuser, as the accused would have 
had be been found guilty. Diodorus relates an 
incident that will illustrate this, Oue of the fa- 
vourites of Artaxerxcs, ambitious of possessing 
place possessed by a superior officer, eudeavoured 
to make the king suspect the fidelity of that offi- 
cer. To this end, he sent informations to court 
full of calumnies neni him, persoading himself 
that the king would belieye and act upon the re- 
port without exami the The 
officer was imprisoned, but he desired of the 

ing before he 

ight be heard, and his accusers ordered 
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the Jews to stand up in their 
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Persians, says erodotaa, bold ‘falsehood ' 
@reatest abhorrence: next to which they | 
it Gisgracefol to be in debt, as well for 
ng a fe tho commpnotives ty falechood, 
introduces, But 

ote Leathe Siehe Ros were at all 
chs any they 3 
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ee truth.” i ix an ptersiatsti 


Sado und doe who doubt their veracity, 
ind there are few travellers who do not bear 
testimony t0 their proneness to falsehood and | 
, Herodotas himself makes Darius utter | 

this ventiment, “Tf a falsehood must be spoken, 
erves, * This 





Bat when it is remembered thut one of the firet 
radiments of Persian education wax to speak the 
truth, thin departure from it on the part of Dnritts 
must appear very remarkable, Hix delinquency 
‘secms to have been founded npon that principle, 
which ren some of our gravest moraine have 
taaghy that “there may le occasions in 
which ‘deviation from strict truth is veni: 

But this is mot true. In Scripture, the liar i 
enumerated with those whove portion in the bitter 
cup of everlasting torments; aud no extenuating, 
circumstances are taken intothe account. Besides, 
thould this be allowed, irreparable mischief 
‘would be inflicted on society. * A liar,” says an 
old writer, “ is a public quisance ; he disheartens 
belief, makes realit ted, and one honest 
To sanction 








pa 
tion for gravity and wisdom, is to comniita crime 
of no ordinary magnitade. The pralmist well 
knew the enormity of this vice: henee tt was 
that he exclaimed, 

“Fle that telloth Les shall not tarey in my cht 
Pom ot 7, 

‘THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Provinces. 
in The Provinces of Persia hare been described 
in a previous portion portion of this history. (See page 
this section will be describe the goveru- 


Denk of nr 
Writer th the book of Daniel says, 


sel Dation to set over the kingdom an 
‘and twenty princes, which abould be 
over the whole kingdom; and over these three 
.” Das. vi. 1,2. The princes here men- 





inspected their 
‘whom they gave at account af the afsis of thest 





es 


to their stating and high 
is id not allow them, however, 
0 Doands of prodence and medera- 
tion, And lest precept should be of no avail, 
Tepaitel bic Hien A this respret, He a0 
(reas reputed bia court that tho sane order hich 
nai ewise propartionably be 
Sere’ ie the courts ofthe sxtrupes and in every 
soble family in hia empire. To prevent, aa far os 
| possible, all sbuses of their extensive authority, 
* the king reserved to binself the right of namivat- 
, ing the satraps, ond ordained that alt governors 
‘of places, commanders af armies, etc, ehoald 
, depend epon himself alone, From him they re- 
1 ceived their instructions, and if, a4 abused their 
{ power, from him also they reeelved punishment. 
| In order to ‘naintain ‘close coamanigasion 
| with the satraps of these provinees, and to keep, 
| a striet watch over their conduct«Cyrua devised 
o plan for forilitating the intercourse between 
Hemet aed them, After having ascertained how 
fur a good horse might go in a day, with 
‘and expedition, he caused to be erected 
| at deteroiined distances, ewch with » suitable 
establishment of horves, und men to take care of 
then, Postmasters were also stationed at there 
stagtes. whose duty it was to receive the packets 
as they arrived, aid tely forward them 
couriers, “Thi« custom in 
Yoth, viii, 1, After having relawd 
ed the Jews to defend them- 
selvesugainst the wicked inachinationsof Haman, 
the sacred writer nays, that Mordecai “nent letters 
Ly posts on horseback, and ridera on muler, 
‘enmel, anid young dromedaries.” Those posta of 
the anewat Persuna travelled wight and day 
without intermission, apd a0 quickly did they 
form their journey, that it was said, proverb- 
inlly, that they flew awifter thun cranes, ‘Thin 
proverb amay, however, refer more expecially 0 
ae dromedary,” or “the whip af the de> 
7 the it is said of the former 
pie iy, that it will in one wight, and through n 
level country, traverse a# much ground aa Buy 
onlinury horse can inten, * A dromedary,” says 
Jackson, in his work on Morocco, “bas been 
1 hnawa te travel two hundred miles in lesa than 
twenty hour.” Herre we see the wisdom of 
Esther's nessengers in choowing it to carry their 
despatches to the dintant provineesof the Persian 
empire, for the existence of her nation was at | 
stake. 

‘These porting establishments of ancient Persia 
muay receive illustration from thore of the Mougol 
empire. According to Marco Polo, there were 
roads extending to every et of this empire 
from the capital, Cambalu, having post houses, 
with suitable furniture, at every twenty-five or ! 
ete Altogether, there were ten thousand ' 
of Mations, with two hundred thousand 

‘The post ran two hundred, and sume- | 
at two hus and fifty miles in 2 dey, espe- 
cily in ces of rebelion, or eer urease 
‘There were other ‘stations, consisting of 
ater dwellings, three or four niles asunder, oc- 
cupied by runners, or foot-posts, who, being 
Shrded, ck well Crna to Geer ensio7 meat | 
























































‘That it be able | aa fast ag horses. In dark ni 
iE pep ey. einer | mabe Sohne il aw ge 
‘spect Isnguishes, ‘to these satraps | along. Sometimes they 
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| “*Pla genial intercourse, and mutoal aid, 
|] eheere what ‘were chee’ am uniss raat ald 
Calls Nature from her isy-ms 
(And soitens human rockwork 
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‘The care of the provincen of Persia was not 
Jefe entirely to the satraps. The king himnelf 
was obliged personally, by ancient custom, to visit, 
the provinces at tated periods, being persuaded, 
a Piny ‘of Trajan, that the most solid 
Slory, ond the most exquisite pleasure a prince 
‘can enjoy, is from time to time to letthem see their 
‘common patent, to reconcile the dissensions and 
‘snimovities of rival cities, to eal commotions 
amongst hin subjectr, to prevent injustice snd 
‘oppression in magistrates, and cancel and re- 
verse whistover has been decreed against law and 
equity. 

TWhen the monarch of Persia was not able to 
visit the provinces bimmself, he commissioned 
some of his nobles, men eminent for wisdom and 
virtue, to act us his representatives. These were 
called “the eyes" and “the ears” of the prince, 
Decaute rough them he saw and was informed 
of every thing. ‘These denoniinations, also, served 
as un admonition to the king, ax well as to his 
representatives, It admonished the one that he 
had his ministers as we have the organs of our 
senses, not that he should be idle, but act hy 
thelr means; it admonivhed the others, that th 


H 
{ 
onght not to act for themselves, but for the 
monarch, and for the advantage of the com- 
wisdom and ability of governors consist. Their 











munity. 

‘The detail of affairs which the king or his re- 
Presentatives entered into, when he or they 
Visited the provinces, is worthy of admiration, 
and shows that they understood wherein the 


‘attention was not directed to great matters alone, 
as war, the revenue, justice. and commerce: but 
to minor matters, as the securit of 
towns; the convenient habitations of his subjects ; 
the repairs of rods, bridges and causeways; the 





preserving of woods an forests; and, above all, 
improvement of agriculture. This latter 
eclence engaged the Persian monarch’s peculiar 
care, Those 
cultivated, 
there were 
forthe 


‘tatraps, whose provinces were best 

joyed his pecaliar favour. And as 

erected for the regulation of the 

tment, 90 there were offices erected 
of raral 








‘the labour of the husbandman. It was with good 
resson, therefore, thst the Peraian monarchs 




















pai 

his eabjecta were well kept, 204 yi H 

of fruit, and that be rewarded the saperi 

and overseers, whose provi is 
best cal 


to the arts of agricultarc, may be seen from a 
conversation heid between Lysander, the Laoe- 
demonian, and Cyrus the younger, as related by 
Xenophon, and beautifully applied by Cicero. 
Cyras conducted his illustrious guest through his 
gardens, and pointed out the various Donnties 
they presented. 

Lysander was charmed with the prospect, and 
admired the taste displayed in the arrangement 
of the gardens, the height of the trees, the neat- 
ness of the walks, the ebundance of the frait 
trees, planted chequer-wise, and the innumerable 
and diversified flowers every where exhaliny 

Every thing.” he exclaim 
* transports me i lace; but what most in- 
terents me is the exquisite judgment and elegant 
pereeption of the artist who planned these gar 
dens, and gave them the fine order, the w der 
lixposition, and happiness of symmetry, w! 
yh 

“ with the a repli It 
was I who planned the prea, 8 nd with 1 
own hand planted many of the trees around 

ou. 

» What!” exclaimed Lysander, surveying Cy- 
run deliberately from to foot, “is it pos- 
‘sible that with these purple robes and splendid 
vestments, these strings of jewels, and bracelets 
of gold, and those buskins so richly embroidered, 

is it possible that yor could play the gardener, 
aud employ your royal hands in planting trees?” 

“ Docs that surprise you?” Cyrus rejoined ; “I 
rear by the god Mithras, that when my health 
admits, I never sit down to table without having 
made myself sweat with some fatigue or other; 
either in mifitary exercises, labour, or 
other toilsome employments, to which I apply 
with pleasure, and without sparing myself.” 


their odours. 

















Lysander pressed the hand of sf and 

replied: « Thou art worthy, Cyr, of that hap- 
thou art possessed of because, with all thy 

Eappinesand prosperity, thos ar alia irtaous 
fention has been made, (page 3,) of the re- 

xenues which the provinces of Persia 

In addition to the remarks there it may 























REVENUE OF TRE KRALIF AL MAMOUN. 
In natural productions and effects 


‘From Babrein, 200 rich habits. 
the district of Thenetan, 240 mtoli of 
dina each rotolus at 130 drachus, 
Seas, eng, 30.00 ta 
was, 30, i 
Kerman, 500 rich habits; dates, 20,000 rotoli ; 
oa, (probably senns,) 1000 rototi; Indian aloes, 


Fars, 5000 bottles of rose-water ; 10,000 rotoly 
of oil, 


Sigistan, 8000 pieces of brocade; 20,%K? ro- 
‘toli of sugar. 

Khorasasn, 2000 plates of silver ; 4000 horsen; 
1000 slaves ; 27,000 pieces of nilk wtuffs; S000 
retoli of myrobolans. 

Djordjan, 1000 bundies of silk. 

Khoremia, tata platex of sil 

Tabristan, Rouyan, Nebarend, 60) carpets: 
200 robes; 500 habits; 300 handkerchicis; and. 
300 napkios for the bath. 

Rei, 20,000 rotoli of honey. 

1000 rotoli of preserves, called ro- 
fe omegranaies 120,000 rotoli of the purest 


* Sed, 1000 rotoli of white honey. 
Kilian, 1000 slaves; 200 borachios of hones ; 


opie jecea; 20 robes, 
Fiscal ao career; 10,000 rotoli of oranges ; 
200 mules, 


Kinnisrin, 1000 loads of dried raisins. 
Palestine, 500,000 rotoli of dried raisins. 
Africa, 120 carpets. 


i 














Duhems® 
‘The emouad of the districts of 
Basra gave in grain, the value of . 27,780,000 
Tnmoney. 2) | 14,800,000 
Kocker 2. « 11,600,000 
Kordidjle” . 20,800,000 
Holwan . be ee 4,800,000, 
Abwas 23,000 
pat . + 27, pono 
fermen eee 4,800,000 
Meron 2 ws. + 400,6 
fing 2 1 ge + 11,500,000 
Sigutan 2... 4,000,000 
5 ee ee oe ee treme 
jorjan ee + 12,000, 
Kamis . 1,500,000 
Tabriseas, Ronyes, and Nehavend + 6,300,000 
el . 12,000,000 
+ 11,800,000 


© The dirham ie supyoeed te have been in value four 
shidings. 





Sosa, Persey 
000 | found 912, We cian (about seventy millions of 





AlJexeera . . 
Alkersh . 
Armenia. . 
‘Africa, Proper 

‘Total of dirhems 276,803,000 

Dinars, 

Kinnisrin + s+ 400,000 
District of the Jordan. |.” 96,000 
Palestine... ee. 890.000 | 
Egypt. ee BRON 
Yomem - ee 80,000. 
Datwuseus 2... 480,000, 
Medjaz oe ees 800,000) 


‘Total of dinars 3,826,000 


‘The entire revenue of the khalifate, therefore, 
‘wor 276,503,000 dirhema, and 3,826,000 dinars; 
which if we reckon the dirhem equal to four- | 
tenthe of a dinar, of the dinar cyual to three- 
sevenths of ill give about the sum of 
280,000,000, rpmsible to exti- | 
mate thie sum in Eugtish money correctly, be- 
cause the trae value of the dirbem is unknown; 
imating it at its most probable value, four 
ings it sill give the num of 56,000,000, 
sterling, or 2,000,000, less than the reveone of 
Alexander from his Persian conquests, 

Taking the above document as indicative of 
the revenves of Persia, it would appear that the 
statement of Herodotus, namely, that the ree 
‘venues of that empire fell short of three millions 
sterling, was incorrect, It might be, that no 
more was paid in moacy ; but in the fruits of the 
earth, ete.. x very large Tevenue scerued 0 
kings of Persia. This would solve a ‘ifloulty 
at which wo many stumble, rightly deeming ite 
wonder, how #0 vast an empire could be oon- 
dueted with so walla revenue And this won- 
det is inereaned when we reflect how immensely 
rich the monarchy of Persia were, pro- 
vinee, it would appear, had its peculiar trensure 
and treasurer. nacred and profane history 
bear tewtimony to thin fact, and rom the large 
sums which Alexander found in several provinces 
of Persia, when he overthrew that mighty em- 
pire, it ik evident that their treasures were in- 
deed vast. Curtius, Diodorus Siculas, Arrian, 
and Piutarch, concur in saying that in Arbela, 

Pr and Ecbatana, he 























our mone, besides a ean of uncoined 

r coins. If these sume were 

Ieee from the tribute, then it is evident that 

the revenues ofthe kings of Persia were grester 
than those represented by Herodotus, 

ing to Beane, the revenue of Jodia tet 

Aureogsebe, amounted to $4,000,000. sterling, 




































the gold of their subjects was not 
ir hands, And this may be sdduced os 2 

‘wisdom, moderation, and humanity 
government. Without doubt they 
how dificult it is for the people, 
itnated in countries not benefited by couimerce, 
convert their goods into money without auf- 
fering losses ; whereas nothing can tend to render 
the taxes more eaay, and to shelter the people 
from vexation, trouble, and expense, ma the 
taking in payment frow each country such fruits 
and cowmodities as it produces, By this means 
the contribution becomes easy, natural, and 


m 
History, anya Heeren, hor afforded a remark- 
instance of the manner in which the im) 
were coliected by their officers or atraps. 
the Persians had subdued Lonis the second time, 
the whole territory was measured out by para- 
and the tribute paid accordingly. In this 
case it was evidently 5 j-tax, which, how- 
‘ever, was paid, for the most part, in produce. 
‘The satrap received these imposts, whether in 
kind or in money, and, after providing for his 
own expenditure, the support of the king's 
troops, and the maintenance of the civil magis- 
‘trates, the remainder was handed over to the 
ing. The ‘personal interest of the satrap, if he 
wi ‘to retain the king's favour, prompted him 
to meke this return ap considerable as possible, 
even if no preciac amount was fixed. 
From all this it may be seen, that the revenues 
of the Persian empire were not ao triffing as 
iF, at Gnvt sight, from the statement 
of He wus. And when it is considered that 
there were certain di 
maint 


toi 
and anctber for her girdle, veil, ete, and that 
these districts were of great extent, they will 
appear still more weighty. Sometimes, indeed, 
oa we have seen, (page 27,) the kings of Persia 
‘tmade their especial favourites become char; 
tocertain districts and cities. All these 


Ss 






‘to be collected 
That 


“Yenficad aed eto pt 
‘Which testifies at once to the largeness of their 
revenues and their liberality, 

Bat under whueve of taxstion sa- 
diet Fen might Dave bern, it would 

ita sndjects were Prosperons. 

a the prodigious wealth of 
individuals. Io the reign of 8 coble 
Lydian entertained the whole Persian arty, 
the largest ever assembled, on its march towards 
Greece, and then freely offered to contribute all 


his property in gold aud silver to the su of 
the war: ib emoumnad Nowe four mil a 
our money, which the monarch Tn the 


‘next reign, that of Abasuerus, Haman offered to 
pay into the treasury, to indemnify the king for 
the loss of revenue which he would sustain by 
the destruction of the Jews, 10,000 talents of 
silver, above two millions of our money, which 
this monarch likewise refused. Enth. ii. 9—11. 

‘These instances, sxys Dr. Hales, of the pro- 
digious wealth of provincial subjects, and even 
of captives, (for euch were the Amalckites origin 
ally, avd such was the origin of Haman,) are 
highly creditable to the Hberality of the Persian 
government, which appeart, upon the whole, 
to have been the least oppressive of the great 
ancient empirer. The Jews, especially, were 
treated with much greater lenity and Indvlgease 
under the Persian sway, than had been 
before under the Babylonian, aod were after- 
wards under the Macedo-Grecian and the Ro~ 


It must be recollected, however, that the 
wealth of Haman arose from his personal con- 
Rexion with the Persian court, a8 did that of 
Nehemiah, Haman wan chief minister of the 
king, and that functionary enjoys peculiar op- 
portunities of acquiring wealth, Sach is the 
case at the present day. DMorier says, that on 
‘New year'sday, the king receives the offerings 
of his princes and nobles, and that on one occa 
sion, when he was present, the offering of the 
person Lulding this office surpassed every other 
in value, amounting to about 90,000. in gold 








Yhen | man. 


coin, 
‘The manner of delivering these presents, 
sehich the pride of oriental despotinm determines 


to be tribute, is thus described by the same 
writer: “The first ceremony was the introduc- 
tion of the presents from different provinces. + 


‘That from prince Hossein Ali Mirza, 
of Shiraz, came firs, ‘The master of 
monies walked up, having with him the con- 
ductor of the present, and cn attendant, who, 
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hamed Homein Khan, Amece ed Donlah, prime 
minister. It consisted of males, cach 
covered with = fine cashmere shawl, and each 


1 load of 1,000 tomauns."* 

the manner in which the presents of 
goreruors are to the Persian monarchs 
of the present day ; and as oriental habits are, 
for the most part, of an unchanging nature, the 
extract may be offered as an illustration of the 
manner in which preseats were offered at the 
period to which this history refer, This, in 
deed, is confirmed by the Persepolitan sculp- 
tures. 


carrying 
‘Sach 


THE MILITARY POWER. 


‘All Asiatic nations were grest warrior. 
‘Among these nations, the Persians were not the 
Jeast remarkable for their military genius, Thi 
might arise in part from the situation of their 
country, which is rugged and mountainour, 
From this cireuastance, they were accustomed 
to hard and frugal living, which imparts that 
raggedness to the nature of man so essential to 
form the warrior. And there being no roften- 
ing infleences in the general taanuers, und iu 
the religion of the Persians, their minds bream 
‘wecustomed to the dendly strife, and their bands 
skilfal in the terrible art. Hence it was that 
the Persians, in due time, became masters of so 
many nations ; for, in the course of mature, the 
strong mnst prey upoo the weak. Their brute 
force exceeied ‘that of other nations, and they 
were enabled thereby to render them tributary. 
‘This is the awful pietare of man by natare in all 
ages of the world. 



























the river into ore. 
torrent, widely 
a-ride's Opposing a0 
Tn aaure column proudly greauu 
‘the current man} a rood, 
In eueling foara end mingling flood 
‘While: 
Roused 

















‘eddying whirl and breaking ware, 
by tag blast of winter. rare, 
‘Through sparkling spray, in tiumuering clash, 
‘The lightoings nf the waters Guth 

awful whiteness on the shore, 

‘and shakes Denenib the roar 

















that madden as they meet, 
he bands whom mutual wrong 
And reckless fury drive along.” 

. 





According to Strabo, the Persians were trained 
up to the service from their tender years, by 
‘ different exercises, as riding, 





siand- 
thme in use, 96 appears both from sacred 21 4. 
ters. Homer, describing an anciect 


a! 
by Herodotus. One of these incidents will euf- 
fice for iNustration. The seine Pythias who had 
entertained Xerxes with so much magnificence, 
and who bad offered all bir wealth in tnyport of 
var wi tmonarch was going t0 w: 
: smideee byt ia 


against Greece, being int he pro- 
digy of an Saal deriving poll Fm 
the Kberality he had shown to Xerres, thue ad 
dressed him : “ Sir,” yo he, " Tentrent a favour 
no leas trifling te you, than important to myself." | 
Ketucs promod to preatite tas Pycpias thay 
encouraged, continued : “ Siz, I have five sos, 
whe are all with you in this Greelan expedition 
‘would estreat you to pity my age, and di 
with the prownce of the elder. Take with you 
the four others, but leave this to snanage DY 
affair, and may you return in safety the 
, tccomphshment of your wishes.” Pythine had 
no somier uttered thie request, than the haughty 
monarch, transported with mage, und forgeetll 
both of his own promise, and the merits tty 
thins, commanded his t sm to be alain, 
Sneh wax the nature of oriental despotiem. 
ATerudotus apeaks uf a body of troops appointed 
" who were culled “the 
ortals.” y ‘ed this name from the | 
circumstance of their body ulways consisting 0" | 
the same number, 10,000; for as soon Os One , 
divdyanother war selected to fill hin place, “The 
establishinent of this body very probably bad itn 
origin with dhe 10,00) whom Cy rg sent for out 
of Persia to be hia guanl, ‘They were distine 
guished by the richness of their armour, aud by 
thei valour. Curtiug mentions another body, 
eonsinting of 15,000 nen, denigned in hike manner 
to gnard the numuateh : theue were called Dory 
phon, oF spearmen, 

‘The ordinary arms of the Persians were n 
sabre, or scimitar, aecucer, as the Latins call 
then, a kind of dugger, which hung in their belt 
von the right nike; und a javelin, or pike, having 
a sharp pointed iron at the end, "They also made 
great use of the bow, and the sling was not ua 





























known amongst then, The Persians, when 
cugagedl in war, wore on the head a tiara, or 
i hick that it wax proof aguinst all 





offensive arn, ‘The fout soldiers, for the moat 
part, wore culrasses made of brass, which were 
so artificially fitted to divir bodies, that they did 
bot impede the motion and agility of the didarent 
members. The horsemen wore ms OF 
greaves, which covered their arms, thighs, aud 
Jeg. Their horses had their faces, chests, and 
flanks covered with brass, 

‘Concerning the shields of the Perefans, there is 
much difference of opinion. It would’ appeur. 
however, that they st first made use of very niall |; 





and light oues, made only of twigs of over. || 
Afterwards, they had shields of brass, which were 
of great length, 


Before the age of Cyrus, the Persian and Median 
armies consisted chiefly of archers, and thore 
who used missile weapone. These be reduced. 
‘a very few, arming the rest at all points, that 
4. taht be able to meetin close coast To 
ibed also the introduction of chariots 









is aseri 
war among the Persians Thete hed been 


























"This extract exhibits the great pérfection to 
which the art of chariot-building had ateained 
‘before the days of Cyrus. These chariots had 
‘oaly two wheels, and were generally drawn by 
four horses abreast, with two men in each; one 
Of distinguished valour, who engaged the enemy, 
‘and another to guide the chariot. Cyrus altered 
the form of the chariot, and thereby enabled 
oth the driver of the chariot and the warrior to 
engage if the combat. He aleo caused the 
chariggs to be made stronger, and the axle-trees 
of length than usual, in order to prevent 
thelr overturning. History records, moreover, 
that he was the first who affixed that deadly 
weapon, the acythe, to the chariot, of whieh suel 
Groel wee wan made in after ages. At later 
Persians sdded iron spikes at the end 

in order (o pierce every thinw that 
and sharp knives at the hiuder 
y ane from 






part of the chariot, to prevent 
taking porsemion, of meeting tl 
their own ground. ‘These chariots were used 
amany ages by the custera nations, and they were 
Jooked upon’ sx the principal strength af armies, 
‘ap an ensurance of victory, and ax an apparatus 
Dest caloulated to inspire terror into the bearts of 
the enemy. In proportion, however, as the 
millitary art improved, inconveniences were di 

o0v in them, and they were finally laid 
side. For in order to reap any advantage from 
them, it wus necessary that vust and extensive 
plains, devoid of rivulets, woods, or vineyards, 
thoald be the scene of the strife, And even in 
‘such places, they eventually became useless, 
Man, ever fruitful in invention for the prexerv- 
ution of his own life and the destruction of hie 
foes, in order to counteract the evile attendai 
upon these terrible machines of mischief, di 
covered that the cutting of trenches rendered 
them of no This wae uccordingly exe- 
outed, and the war-chariot was stopped mid-way 
jn its course, Sometimes, also, the ing 
force would attack the chariots with stingers, 
archers, and spearmen, who, spreading them- 
selves on every hand, would pour such a storm 
of stones, arrows, and lances upon them, secom- 
penying the atteck with feurful war-eties, that 

















‘of operation by simply marching over the 
pablo sperain by dimly thing ove te 
extraordinary slscrty, and sdvancing upon the 

in 


there are several interesting allesions in Holy 
Writ, to which the reader in'referred.. Bee Pun. 
v.85 Ian xvi 1 





them to 
mock ots, in which he inspired them 
with resolution aud courage by exhortation, com- 
mentation, end reward, 

the Persians went on an expedition, 
their wives, mothers, and children followed the 
‘camp; m custom which was observed among all 
arieeal uations, The motive for this eustom 
was to inspire ith courage, sbould 
ioe everthing that wan dee‘ then ie 
‘Their provisions and baggage were carried on 
camels, the soldiers simply bearing their arme, 

The mavner in which the Persians marched 
may be gathered from the description hich 
Ticrodotun gives of the march of the army of 
Xerxes from Sardis. “ First of all went 
who had the care of the 3 these were 
followed by a promiscuous body of strangers of, 
all nations, without any regularity, but to the 
amount of more than half the army. After these 
‘was a considerable interval, for these did not join 
the troops where the king was, Next came 1000 
horse, the flower of the Persian army, who were 
succeeded by the same number of 6 , in 
Vike munner selected, trailing their pikes upon 
the ground. Behind these were ten sacred 
horsce, called Niswan,* with very superb tray 
pings. The sacred car of Jupiter was next in tl 

jon. It was drawn by eight white horses, 

‘hind which, on foot, was the chariotrer, with 
the reins in his hands, for no mortal was permitted 
to rit in this car. Then came Xerxes bimself in 
a chariot drawn by Nisan horses by his side 
sate his charioteer, whuse name was Patiramphes, 
son of Otanes the Persian. 

“Such was the order in which Xerxes departed. 
from Sardis ; but as often as occasion required he 
left his chariot for & common carriage.t ‘thou- 
sand of the first une ones Persians attended hia 





















: 
10,000 chosen infantry came next ; 1000 of t 
had at the extremity of their spears « pome- 
granate of gold ; the remaining 9000, whom the 
former enclosed, had in the same manner “some 
decorated 





granates of silver. They who preceded 
Sd trailed their spears, had thelr arma 
with gold; they ¥bo followed him had 
of gold; these 10,000 foot were ed 


‘an equal namber of Persian cavalry: At 
Beara bouts quirier of a mile Kilowed a 
numerous, irregular, and promiscoous multitade.” 


© Suidas says that these horses were alse recauskable 
for awifinese. "See page 94, whieh speaks of the Mismsa 





















among those who 
with his demand, or acknow! his 
were the Thessalians, Dolopians, Enians, 
rerwhi, Locri, Magnctes, Melians, Acheans 
Puhiotia, Thebans, and the rest af the people 
except the Thespians and Plateans. 
‘manner of declaring war was borrowed from 
the Medes, and the Medes seem to have imitated 

ns in this respect, as appears from the 








ith, chap. ii 
In the time of action, the kings of Persie were 
j always in the centre; and according to Stobseus, 

they used to encourage theit soldiers with » 
speech, ‘The tignal was given by the sound of 
the trampet, which was followed by a shout of 
the whole army, The watch-word was in use 
among the Persians; for Xenophon, speaking of 
Cyrus, tells us that bis was, “ Jupiter, our leader 
The royal banner was u spread. 





and protector.” is 
+ eagle of gold, carried on the point of a long spear. 
‘They appear to have reckoned thore happy who 





' died’ in the feld; and they inflicted exemplary 
i punishments on such as ahandoned their pasts, 
or deserted their colours. Justin says that they 
‘used no etratagems, and despixed advantages that 
did not result from valour ; that is, ax Ammianus 
Marcellinus well expresses it, they thought it 
‘unjust to steal a victory. 

fe celebrated. hotile of Thymbra conversa 
Jost ides of the tacties of the ancients in the days | 

Cyrus, and shows how fir their ability ca 
tended in the nse of arms and the disposition of ? 
armies. The reader will find thi described in 
the life of Cyrus, 

‘The manner of mustering among the Persi 
was very renurkable. Before thes took th 
fleld, they pared hefore the hing, or his general 
each man throwing an arrow into a basket, | 
These baskets were seated wp with the regal | 
rignet ll they returned from the eampaieu. | 
; when they passed muster in the same manne: 
every one taking an arrow out of the s 
Dasket. When they were all paswed, the rem 
, ing arrows were counted, and from their number 
they knew how many had fallen, This ancient 
custom continued to the days of Procopius, who 
relatea it in his account of the wars of the 


Persians. 
\_ Such was the mode of ancicat Persian warfare 
in the open field. Their sieges were conducted 
with great akill. Tn them we trace the same 
fandamental rules of fortification as are exhibited 
fn modern warfare. It is true, that since the 
invention of that fearful courbastible, gunpowder, 
(about 4.0. 1320,) eantions have been substituted 
for the battering ram, and musket shot for 








| 
| 


baliste, catapalte, scorpions, alin tins, 
aad arrowey but with this czerpton, we naciets 


;made as much use of their inventive faculties for 



















of | manders, 








a 


‘towers, ramparts, apd platforuom; in all which it 
would be difficait for moderna to outrival them, 
if at least the testimony of ancient historians is 
correct. t 


‘Bat the Persians were not always wo oclebeesed 








in this fearful art. Bossuet, ing of the! 
decline of their power, says: " After the death of | 
Cyrus, the Persians, iy speaking, were | 
ignorant of the advantages that result from dis- 


cipline, skill in drawing wp an army, order in 
marebing and encampin 7 and, in short, 
happiness of conduct which puts great bodies 

motion withoat disorder or confusion, Full of » 
yain oatentation of their power and greatness, 
and relying more upon strength than pradence, 

upon the number, rather than the choice of their |; 
troops, they thought they had done all that wae 
heceseary when they had drawn together im- 
mense armies, whu fought, indeed, with resolution, 
but withont order: and who found thenieelves 
encumbered with the vast multitudes of useless 
pereons who formed the retinne of che king and 
hiv chief officers. For to auch a height was their 
luxury grown, that they would needs have the 
same maguificence, and enjoy the same pleasure 
and delights in the army as in the king's court ; 
0 that in their wars the kings trtched recor 
panied with their wives, their concubines, and 
their cunnchs, Their silver and gold plate, and 
their gorgeous furniture were carried after them 
in prodigious quintitiens and, in short, all the 
seymipage and tends eoluptnc ie Feuires 
An army composed in this manner, and alresdy 
clogged with the exeesive number of troops, was 
overhuedetid with the multitude of attendants, 
In das confusion, the troops could not uct in 
concert: thee anders failed to rene them in 
fame, andm uction every thing wenton at raudom, 
without the possibility of remedy from the wkitl 
af the commander, “Add to this, the necessity 
they were under of Gi fn expedition 
yuichly, und of passing into an y country 
with great rapidity ; beeatine such a vaxt body of 
prople, greedy not only uf the mecesaries of life, 


























hut of such Uhings, alo, ax were requisite for 
luxury and pleagure, consumed every thing that 
dU he met with they occupied 








ir nor, inderd, 14 it eaay to compres 
hend from whence they could procure subsistence, 
With all this vast train, however, the Persians 
astonished thoxe nations that were not better 
scyuainted with militury affairs than themselves ; 
and many of those that were more expert were 
yet overcome by them, being either weakened 
by internal dinvensions, or overpowered by the 
numbers of their foes.” By this means it was, 
that Egypt, proud as she was of ber sutiquity, 
her ~ise institutions, and the conquests of Hews 
tria, became subject to the Persians, Not was it 
difficult for them to conquer Lenser Asia, and 
even such Greek colonics ax the luxury of Asis 
had corrupted. But when they came to engage 
with Greece itself, they found, whet they bed 
met with before, regular and well-disci- 
skilful and experienced com- 


tiers wecustomed to a 








tenrperance, 
whose bodies inured to toil and labour, and 
were inw par 




















‘Msroar oF THX PERSAx. 
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Christian watchfatness and Christian duties are 

Roldicra of the cross, who strive to 
cleave unto hin banners, the exhortation which 
the apostle addremes to you is fraught with 
m : ally, my brethren, be strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of hie might. “Pat 
the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
table to stand against the sriles of the devil. For 





this world, agninst 
apiritual wickedness in high places, Wherefore 
take unto you the whole artzour of God, that ye 
guage sie to witatand in the evil day, and 

‘and tl 






having on the breast-plate of righteousness; and 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of ibove all, taking the shield of faith, 





ith ye abalt be able to quench all the Bers 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of 
talvation, and tho aword of the Spirit, which is 
+ proying alway proyer 
and supplication in the Spirit, and watching | 
thereunto with all perseverance and supplication | 
for all saints,” Eph. vi, 10-18, Being thun | 
armed at ail joints, and rendered invincible, let 
your watchword be that which was adopted by 
Food old Polycorp of ol, “Christ, none bit 
pint 





THY PRIXSTLY rownrn, 


Tehas been sorn in the correrpouding sections | 
of the histories of the Assyrians and Medes, that 
under the magi, as their priests were ealled, a 

ea of the Sabian superstition prevailed. 
Ye gun, moon, and planets reccived divine wor- 
ahip, while the more ancient belief in the one 
supreme God was not wholly effaced from the 
minde of their voturir, When the Persians 








cae ne peut one of th ae 
in the 6 e megi. To 

extent, however, these changes were carricd in 
his day ia unknown; bat it is certain that the 
revolution wes completed by Zoroaster, whose 
system is the most perfect devised by unassisted 
fiuman reson. His sstent has been well de- 


‘to be all | seribed by the in bis en of 2 hymn 
in every wet Se rain Me seein of stm | 





Benes uty tates, 
teanperanee, abd wiedoan, sprang 
‘When’ Arinaniue biackeo'd alt tbe woul 
‘With falachoud and Injustioe, with devires 
jusstiaide 3 oie . Siekare 

ty'and fully, 
Of Heron . 


from heaven: 















crown’. 
Fanecour, Whew in sioros 


mi 
rounius swell'd 
ert 


ws thy 
The late of direful Ari 





a} bis promised lor H 
1 Crees ataced toh ren seal bend 
‘rm ay at inst shall Asimoantue fa) 

Hove diy might, and evil be Re more,*—Guaven. 


‘The following extract from the pen of Sir Joba 
‘Matcotm exhibits the principles of Zoroaster’s 
religion, algo, in a very locid thanner. - " God, he 
taught, exis from ‘all eternity, and was like 
iuBinity of time and space. There were, he 
averred, two principles in the univeree, good and 
oe Lae was. erp pean whi —_ 
‘i ing agent ofall that was 
titer Abrinne the loed of evi Each of theee 
had the power of ereation, but that power was 
exercised with opposite designs; and it was from 
their co-action that an admixture of good and ! 
evil was found in every created thing. The 
angels of Hormanzd, or the gond principle, sought 
to. preserve the eki mts, the scesops, and the 

‘Abrimin 
alone, 


This 
wi 








homan race, which the infernal ageuts of. H 
desired to destroy ; but the sdtiroe of good alone, + 
the great Hormuzd, as cternal, and must there- 
fore ultimately prev. Lighe'was the type of 
the good, darkness of tbe evil spirit; aod God 
had said unto Zoroaster, * My light is concealed 
nader all that shines." Jlence the disciple of 
that prophet, when he performs his devotions in 
a temple, turns towards the sacred fire that burns 
upon ite altar; and when in the open air towards ‘ 
‘the san, as the nobiest of all lights, and that by 
which God sheds his divine influence over the 
whole earth, and perpetuates the work of his | 


The precise era of Zorosster is wnkoown, in 
‘which respect he resembles Bouddhs, the author «| 





























‘among the Jews none can deny. Sostriking are 
they, indeed, that the resemblance sufficiently 
refotes his claims to » Divine commission, and 
prove him to have been an impostor. It ia true 
that many learned men adduce this circumstance 
in his favour, and borrow their argument for the 
sincerity of his pretensions froma it, as well as 
from hs aequaintance with Daniel and Ezra. 
Bat this would wake the mutter worse. If he 
‘was instructed by them in the true faith, of which 
‘were the acknowledged teachers, he ought 
to have been grateful for being thus, in Provi- 
dence, brought out of darkoess into marvellous 
light, and to the knowledge of the method of 
recovery to fallen man, graciously, thongh not 
yet fully revealed to niankiad. Bot instead of 
‘this, be set himself to form a new code of faith, 
or to mend the old one, without any reference to 
bis Jewish instructors, or recommending their 
faith to bis countrymen, He even went farther 
than the Hebrew iawgiver. Mosen professed to 
teach the Jews divine knowledge only ; Zoroaster 
pretended that his book contained every thing 
necessary for the Persians to know, whether in 
igion or politics, iteratare or science, morality 
or ics. on br oblete was ey of Sea is 
ve its bein, it to nought ; nothing 
Tow preserved that prophets" orks nt 
what has been merely remembered, and handed 
down by oral traditign. 

‘With the vulative tenets of Zoroaster, th-re 
‘wea combined asystem of caster, the introduction 
of which is attributed Ferdusi to Jemshid. 
These castes were the ‘or magi; the 
Nisari, or wilitary; the INesoodee, or husband- 
men; and the hi, OF MTti 

fing to the usual accounts given of 
the Persian magi, they resembled the Hindoo 
‘braming, being & separate caste from the multi 
tude. This is the very easence of all priestcraft, 


Rae re cr nuich tees see poomcd la 
Jodge and learning of wi are in 
thelrows hands, en3 communicate only what they 
j Pet thee ‘outies Under much 5 system, 











a 
magian domination as they did in Greece and 
Rome. And why ? 

faculties of | ‘were ensla 


“Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of Recting Ufe tts Iuatte and perfusie, 
are weeds withoot Ht 


Bacept whet wisdom evil wea, 
inorh hurts the futons 
Toei ond of science: bitnde 


The excaight of Glacavery ad bepvte 
‘Th those that ruffer Bt « sordid mind, 


atlal, a meagre iatellert, us 
‘Te he the tenant of man’s noble form.” —Cowran, 


{tis remarkable, that the ancient Persians, like 
the Hindoos, never produced a single native bis 
torian, philosopher, or poet. 

‘The knowledge and skill of the Persian magi 
in religions matters, (which made Plato define 
magic, or the learning of the magi, the art af 
worshipping the gods in s becoming manner,) 
gave them great authority, both with the prince 
and people, They could not offer sacrifices 
without their presence and ministration, It was 
‘even requisite that the king, before he came to the 
¢rown, should be instructed by them ; nor could 
‘be determine any important affair of the state, 

















when he was upon the throne, without first con: 
sulting them. Hence it was, thet Pliny asserta, 
thateven in his time they were looked upon ms 





i 
the masters of princes, and of thoee who arro- 
gated to themxclves the title of “hing of kings.” 
‘They were, indeed, the sages, philosophers, and 
men of learning in Persia, as the druidy were in 
Gaul, and the bramina amongst Indians, 
‘Their reputation for learning attracted man; 
from the mot distant countries to be instrao 
by them, in philosophy and religion; and we are 
told that it was from them, that Pythagoras bor- 
rower the principles of that doctrine by which be 
acquired 50 much veneration among the Greeks, 
excepting the tenet of transmigration, which he 
learned of the Egyptians, and by which he cor- 
rupted the ancient doctrine of the magi, concern 
ing the immortality of the soul. 

According to Herodotus, dhe Persians adored 
the sun, aud particularly when it first in 
the mening: with the prefomlest action, 
To that bright orb, they dedicated a magnificent 
chariot, with white horses of greut besnty and 








vulue, their swiftness being st to render 
them’ an appropriate offering to that lamiuary, 
They are supposed to have worshipped the sun 
under the name of Mithra, the primitive cave 
worship of which god is thus described by Man- 
Tice =~ 
‘*Wnee the dark si of rugged Taras rie, 
Tater Sarto om the iseined che 
‘Pair Science poured ber first auspicious wom, 
Tee 5 hed 
ieien /etineeres eaere 
(enbiem sublime of that raMEvas 12e8t 
h to yen starry oebe thetr iastre gere,} 








whs it? Because the noble | 
ved. 




































i weraling =a 
‘Eeptsing cow te grains! spietnere eek, Bi 
Basie tie Gees aera . 
‘Woite! ‘Fadia glows with uff Cheit ree” on the altar of Jehovah. Nothing coos 

} slang sacrificed horses to the sun, © cireumstance ‘The altar 

to which Ovid allades thas ;— — 

. fot spond, the Persians slay, 
Pees wane Berea or from another altar 
‘Tt bas been supposed, that in a more remote rekindled, the rabbins inform ue that greet 
period, some eminent hero, or public benefactor, ood bat that which was 

‘whose name was Mitbras, bad, ‘hisdesth, been for fuel; and 

deitied ; because in certain ancient Persian monu- examined be- 

ments Mithras is rey ated ass mighty hunter, never to be 
armed with s sword, having s tiara on bis head, ‘breath 
and riding & bull. It is poarible that the Persians ‘Zoroaster were 
conceived the soul of this hero to be resident in le strictly enjoined that the | 
the sun, ond that they afterwards transferred have brought from 
their worship to the sun iteclf, under his name. that barked 
The ‘worehip of fire was the nstural conse- he that it 
quence of the adoration which the Persiann paid | should be revived only by the blasts of the open 
tothe sun. Herodotus says, that they aid pare ar, ‘or by oil being poured upon it, It was death, 
eu i 


ticular veneration to that element, and 
asserts that they alwa 









invoked it first at their 
sacrifices ; that they carried it with great rexpect 
before the king in his expeditions; and that 
they entrusted the preservation of their sacred 
fire, which, as they pretended, cane down fram 
heaven, to none but the magi. The ancient 
Persians, indeed, dared not hy their religion ex- 
Woguish fire with water; but endeavoured to 
ainocher it with earth, etones, ot anything similar; 
euperstition which shll influences the pursees 
ofGuzerat. The loss of their racred fire would 
have been deemed a national calamity. Hence 
we are informed that the emperor ‘Heraclins, 
‘when be was at war with tbe Persians baving 
demolished several of their temples, aud particu- 
jjarly the chapel in which the sacred fire had been 
until that time, it oceasioned 
‘tourning and lamentation throughout the whole 





country. 

It has been alleged that the Persians did not 
worship the run or tire ubsolutety, but only wor- 
shipped God, an for us they kiew him, before 
‘these, the most glorions visible symbole of his 

i fections, This niay have been 


He might 














22 


energi x 
the ori loctrine of Zoroaster. 
have considered them merely 28 representatives. 
of Onnipotence, and the Fountain of light, But 
the idea seems to huve been too refined for the 
row chpecities of the vulgar, who, without re- 
fard to the great invisible Prototype, turned all 
their thoughts to the adoration of these ostensible 
barat Thiscannet be denied. Muled by the 
the mase of the peaple forgut altogether 
Phe Gna that a above” Sr enecbered him but 
intly, while the sun and fire usurped his 

4 : wrped his place 











in their 

Gecred fire was not peculiar to the Persian 
maagi. It was kept perpetually buraing on the 
altar before the tabemacie in the wilderness, and 





‘was not to be rekindled with strange fire, nor any 
other to be used o 


devth, Lev. x. 1,9. It appears evident, indeed, 








in cucrifiees under penalty of 


in Persia, to cast upon it any unclean thing, or to 
blow it with the bellows or the breath, by which |; 
it would be polluted. For this reason, the priests | 
thempelves, although they watched the fire day || 
and night, never spproached it bat with a cloth | 
over their mouths, that their breath might not | 
mingle with the fire. This they did, not only ! 
‘when they approached it to repleaish i with fuel, | 
or to doany other service about it, bat also when 
they prunonnced their form of prayer before i 
which, therefore, they mum! ed rather than 
spoke, ‘The same forms are observed among the 
modern pee of India, who believe that it was 
ultimately convey ed to that country, and, conse- 
quently that they still possess the fire which Zoro- 
aster Brought from heaven. Aruong the Persians, 
thin sacred fire was to be rekindled only from the 
sa oF sith 4 Sint or from sone 3 secre, 
ire, whieh in further analogous to the asages 
the Hebrews, 

Tn mote modern days, a racted fire was adopted 

by many other uations. The Greeks had a 
ua} fire at Delphos and other places. 

jomiane one also in the temple of the goddess 
Vesta, whose worship amongat them consisted 
chiefly in the preservation of the fire which was 
cunscerated to her. ‘The ancient Gaule, alsa, in 
the deep recesses of their forests and groves, 
which were their temples, had a sacred fire con- 
tinually burning on their altars, and which they 
regarded with great veneration. At the present 
day, the Hindoos, although they are not worthip- , 
pers of fire, are careful abgut the origin of that 
‘which they’ use for sacred purposes. 

‘One fearful consequence arising from the wor- | 
ai of fre was the cruel ceremony of making 
chil it, amic i 

Trea ra pose throngh it, amid the sounding 
“Moloch, horsid Xing, besmenred with baod 

(Of human sacrifice and pareot's toate; 

‘Tocehuiders co usbeard tbat passed nage 

To his grim Wol."—Miron, 

‘There is az allusion to this fearful practice, 2 

rocecetng ihe direst tats of the people 

ing the different af 
Sfesopotamta. who were sent as a colony into the 


























‘MASTORY OF THE 

country of the Semaritans, of the 
‘hor tastes in fre 

e 





Anamucelech,t th of 
ore to Mobo at 
Ler. xviii, 21; 
+ Amos v.36; Acts vii. 43. 


# 


rainos erected neither 
statues, nor teruples, nor altars to their gods, bat 
‘offered their sacrifices in the open air, and gene- 
rally on the tope of bills, or on high places. It 
is from this circumstance that many argue they 
‘were not idolaters, But this is vague reasoning, 
It ia no matter whether man makes an image of 
ing visible with his own hands, and calls 
it aresemblance of God, and worships i 
ingly; oF supposing something vinile in the 
material universe to be a similitude of (ind, as the 





It in no matter whether it be fabricated hy hin 
own hands, or whether, being made by Ged him- 
| gelf, he adopts it for his god, It in still a sup- 
posed eimili i UU a matenal, 
‘Bot a spiritual worship, still the thing made, not 
the Maker, still the creature of the Creator's 
skill and power, not the Creator himself, And 
this is comprehended in the second command- 
ment, wherein any image, of any likeness of uny 
thing, whether in the visible heavens, or in the 
or in the waters under the earth, is strict}s 
forbidden to be made, The worshipping of suc 
‘was probibited under the most terrible sanctions, 
Aud wig The lickeew ncgiver gives te 
reason: “For ye saw no manner of similitude on 
the day that the Lord spake unto you in Hore! 
‘out of the midst uf the fire,” Deut. iv. 15.“ ¥. 
heard the voice of the words, but saw bo simil 
tude; only ye heard a voice.” ver. 12. See ale 
Ton. x1. 12. ‘The worship of the sun is declare 
dy the prophet Ezckiet to be a greater abmina- 
tion than even that of the worship of fire. Jn that 
prophet’s vision of the chumbers of imagery, he 
‘wai first shown the symbols of Egyptian idea 
which was declared to be a great abominati 
Next he bebeld the Phenician idolatry, in won 
‘weeping for Tammur, 


Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
damels to tarnent his fate 




















This is declared to be & still greater abomina- 
ton than the precedhig one. After this, says the 


het, “ He it me inte the inner court of 
Eis, meres east narra 
temple of the Lord, between the porch sud the 


© Calumet thinks that these are the Say 





» oF water, deserved deuth in this worl 



















a 
altar; were about five-and-tweuty wen, with their 
backs toward the temple of the Loed, and their 
faces toward ibe east; and they w. the 





to 
the house of Judah that they commit the abominn- 
tions which they commit here? for they have filled 
the land with violence, and have returned {0 pro- 
voke me to + and, To, they put the branch 
to their nose. ‘Therefore will I also deal in fury : 








mine eye shall not spare, neither will Lave pity : 
and though they ery in mine esra with s load 
voice, yet will I not hear therm,” Ezek. vii, 


greatest of all abominations, And what is the 
reason? The apostle Paul replies: “ For the in~ 
visible things of him from the creation of the 
y seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even bia eternal power and 
Godlwad; no that they are without exeuse : be- 
cause that, when they knew God, they glorified 
ham not as God, neither were thankful; but be 
came sain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened,” Rom. i, 20, 21. 

Among the magi, water. in well as fire, was aleo 
looked upon ax a sucred element, and as » symbol 
of the Divine purity ; and, consequently, not to be 
defiled. For this reason, wherever they were, 
they caused the wuters to be watebed, that Bo 
unclean thing might be thrown into them. They 
held, indeed, that whoever wilfully polluted fire 


ond pun- 
isbment in that which iv to come. 

‘That the monarchs of Persia cluimed divine 
honaurs in shundantly testified by various in- 
scriptions, One at NaketvivRustam reads thus: 
This ix the face, or rexemblunce, of the wor- 
the gud Schupoor, hing of the 






















id Anirun, (Persia aud Tare 
tary.) of the race uf the pods, son of the servant 
of Urmuzd, the 


Aruxeren, Ling ofthe 
ods, 
divine’ Papel, the kit.’ Awother- at 
-Hostun is thin transcribed : “ This is the 
udorer of Ormusd, the most exee 
king of kings of Airan and Ai 
rd from the divine race, and grand- 
son of the excellent Narschi, king of kings.” The 
ume fact ix proved also by the legends an the Bas- 
sanian coins, ax explained by Du Sacy, 
On one of these 
ofa man are seen rising from the midut of « flame 
op the altar, ‘This is supposed to express and 
cxempiify that fire inthe light, and that light in 
God, Such wax one of the retizious tenets of the 
magi. Besides this, they held the doctrine of 
seven intelligences, ‘by whom God unfolded his 
willto maukind. The first of these intelligences 
presided over man, the second over animals, the 
third over the earth, the fourth over water, the 
fifth over fire, the sixth over plants and vege 
tables, and the seventh preserved nature from ull 
i Subordinate to these were minur 


hing of Airan, of the ruce of the 
of the 
Tack 


















ve | angels, oF tutelary demons, to whom it was given 


‘to preside over particular months, and even days. 
Tikese also were worth’ 


coins, the head and shoulders |) 





hk ‘Gut the magi maintained the doc- 
tine of resurrection, whch was most probably 
borrowed from the Jews, Coocerni place 
of punishment, they reckoned seven bells, under 





























pretended to be able to foretell to every one 
iat paste tet him, and what fate was ordained 
him from his birth, From Chaldea this vain 
science spread into various countries im the east, 
‘and even now the existing orientals do not yield 
to their ancestors in this respect, there being 
scarcely any circumstance in life concerning 
which astrologers or astrological tables are not 
cons In some countries, it forms a very 
prominent feature in the education of their youth. 
axils on bas been already mode | Onuusd 
riman, sod. evi ese 
formed a principal soe ee the worship 
magi The tenets of ‘Zoroaster concerning tl 
‘were, that there was one Supreme Being, inde- 
pendent aud self-existing from all eternity ; that 
under him there were two angels, Ormuzd and 


Ahrimau, one of whom was the angel of light 
‘and the author of good, and the other the angel 
of darkness and the author of all evil; that these 

were in & perpetual struggle with each 
fe? ; and that where the angel of light prevails, 





a there shall be a general resurrection 
anda day of judgment, wherein all shall receive 
8 fost revribatlon according to their works; after 
which the angel of darkness aud his disciples 
shall go into a wortd of their own, where 
shall guffer in eternal darkoess the punishment 
their evil deeds; and the angel of light and 
diselples shall also go into 3 world of their 
shore they sell recive in everisatng Hight 
reward due unto their guod deeds; thet 
hall remain separate for ever, and light 
‘wexs remain unarixed to all eternity. 


Fe 


the 
this 


‘The reader will perceive how anworthy and 
vunsoriptural 


these notious are concerning God. 


mine eyes have ecen the King, the Lord of hosts,” 
Isa. vi. 5; an the Father of lighta and apirits, Jes. 
417 Hey xii 9; ag One from whom 









4 “God who is rich in mercy,” 
Being in whose presence none 
should mark iniquities, Psa. exxx, 3; a an holy 
and a jealous God, Josh. xxiv. 19; as a God who 
has xaid to the children of men, “Be ye holy; 
for I am boly,” 1 Pet, i, 36; ete. Alns for human 
intellect! whieh, having such sublime notions of 
the Almighty as these represented in the Bible, 
can yet so far err as to recognise him with the 
supreme being thus erringly described by 
Raed ta blessing is Bible baderr peel 
¢ this away, and but a few years w 

before our keoslaigs of the Almighty wont be 
‘obscured ; before mankind universally would fall 
down at the shrine of some created being in 
rership. before « mental darkness weld oa 
the place the OMe wi 
shined in our hers, to fire de light of the 
Knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. iv. 6 

In the prophecies of Isaigh there is this 
remarkable verse, which Lowth and others con- 
sider has reference to the great principle of the 
magian religion, which prevailed in Persia in 
the time of Cyrus, 

“ [form the Iigl.t, end create darkness: 


T make peace, and create evil: 
T the Lord do wil these things."—Zaa. xiv. 7, 


< 





‘This remarkable declaration is equally opposed 
to the doctrine of two co-eternal principles, or 
inciy of all evil. 




















: 
a er thee being forth salvation, 
Thnuaneee a 
iG are have eeated nee te 





or political 

Te.was galawfal for them to instruct any stranger 
in these matters, without the king’s permisiun. 
Hence, when the favour was granted to Themis- 
tocles, it was, says Platarch, the effect of the 
monarch’s peculiar favour. 

The fi were divided into three classes, 
‘The first class consisted of inferior priests, who 
1, conducted the ordinary ceremonies of religion ; 
1 the second presided over the sacred fire; thy 
| third was the archimagua, or high priest, who 
H poet authority over the whole order. "They 

three kinds of temples. First, common 
oratories, in which the people performed their 
devotions, and where the sacred fire was pre- 
served in lamps; second, public temples, with 
altars, on which the fire was kept constantly 
' oe where the higher order of the magi 
| di the public devotions, and the 
assembled to perform magical incantations, heur 
i ions of dreams, and practise various 
superstitions; and thirdiy, the grand seat of the 
archimagus, which was visited by the people at 
certain seasons with peculiar solemnity, and wo 
which it was deemed an indispensable duty that 
every one should repair at least once during his 
life.” This leads to a notice of the religious ritcr 
and ceremonies practised and sanctioned by the 


| 

5 Religions rites and ceremonies.—The ancient 
magi were bound to discharge their sacerdotal 

' offices with exactness and devotion. Their public 
‘woruhip was thus performed -—In every pyreum, 

! or fre temple, there was an altar, on which the 
sacred fire was preserved. When the people 
amembled to worship, the priest put on a white 
habit and a mitre, with a gauze, ot cloth, passing 
Yefore his month, that he might not breathe on 
the boty element." He then read certain prayers. 
in § mambling tone, holding in his left hand some 

















mIvtoa® oF TER rzamsxa, 


















eyes trom coreting that which belongs to smother. 
pS tlee pekeropnpen poms vary truth, 4, 
To attend ckeely to his fanctious, and 
not with wotkily matters. 5. To oon 


Deople to pray according to the law, and to pray 
wit . 9. To give licenses for marriage, 
and to take care thet parents do not marry chil- 
dren without bis approbation, 10. To spend the 
Teatest part of his time in the temple, that he 
may be ready to assist all who come to him. 11, 
To believe no other law than thet given by Zo- 
roaster: to add nothing thereto, nor 10 take 
tht therefrom, 

Many of these precepin are evidently derived 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Jt would appear that the ancient Persiane kept 
six festivals annually, in metaory of the six 
seasons, wherein they believed all things were 
ervated, After each of these fensta, they hepa 
fast of five days, in memory of God's resting 
days, as they believed, at each of thoee seasonn, 
‘When they ate flesh, fowl, or fish, they carried a 
snioll portion of it to the temple ax an offering to 
God, hesecehing him that he would pardon 
for taking away the lives of biv creatures, in of 
der to their own subsistence, R 

Concerning the dignity and sanctity of the 
matrimonial institution, the Persians entertained 
siuilar degruding notions with the Babylonians, 
Polygamy and incest were carried to a fearfal 
extent among them; such having the sanction 
of the religion of Zoronster. ‘These facta teach 
us fram what an abyss of lity the gospel bes 
delivered ux, and how wenk # barrier haman 
wisdom is of iteclf against the most extravagant 
and abominable crimes. ‘The ceremony of mars 
aye wus in unison with their notions of its in- 
stitution. 

Equally abominable aud revolting was the 
disporal af the dead by the Pervisns, The an- 
cients, generally, had grest horror at the ides of 
not reeviving the ritex of burial. Hence, when 
Tlyaics visited the infernal regions, he is made 
tomy: 

“There, wandering through the gloom, I fieat survey’ds 

New fo thr realm nf death, Kipenut's shades 
He cald remaina, ail waked to the sk 
‘On diatant ahoces unwe pt, unburied, 


The ghost nted_ un imploring of 
Vyases the rites of sepulture ip these strains: 


























1 now conjure thee, fc 
nd ¢ 


‘and sneredl name of tHe 











By thy fuwl conse 
By loves Teles! 


‘The tribute of a tear a 
‘And the poseession of peacelu) gr ive’ 
In Holy Writ, alto, we meet with many af- 
dng instances of the care with which the 
ovientals buried their deed. But it was 





Naksb-i-Rejob. 
speaking, inhemation, or putting them 
. wal 
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pa 
good and the evil; others say, that men, women, 
dale eae isced oo different tomers 
wan to rve the purity 
clemente; bit wild beasts, dogr, And birds of 


Prey, were suffered to devour theia, as they con- 
sidered that, the bodies being thus entombed in 
the bowels of those pints the earth was not 





‘gustom wan, indeed, anciently esteemed so bar- 
barous by other nations, thar Tleodoret, speah- 
of the good effect Christianity had on meu's 
sainds, in reforming them from brutal and wicked 
habits, smcations expressly that the Persians, 
since they hud received its doctrines, no more 
ex] the budies of their dead, but gave them 
a decent burial. 
ilar practices, with reference to the dead, 
fare common umong the modern parses of 
Ghabrs to this day, When # person is dead, 
the priest does not approach the body, but the 
corpse ix put on aut iron bier, and carried to the 
plore of exposure. The body is placed on the 
tower; the priest standing ata distance, performs 
the funeral eervice, which concludes in these 
words: “ This, our brother, while be lived, cun- 
sisted of the four elements; now he is dead, let 
each take his own: carth to earth, air to air, 
water to water, fire to fire.” ‘They suppose that 
the spirit wanders ubout three days ther its de- 
jparture from the body, and that it ix during that 
time pureued and tormented by Abrimau, till it 
ig able to reach their sacred fire, near which he 
‘cannot approach. Accordingly, they pray morn- 
ing, noon, and night, during these three days, 
for the soul of their deceayed brother, bet i 
God to blot out his sins and cancel his offences. 
On the fourth day, supprsing his fute determined, 
they make & great feast, which closes the cere- 

















monies used on that occasion. 

A late writer, who witnesned s faneral 
at Sorat, says, that “as soon as the corpse was 
or cemetery, some friend of the 
con hunted aboot in the neighbo villages 
till he found dog, whom with a be en- 








thoed to come near the corpee ; for the nearer the 
dog approaches, the better hope they have of the 


ry | their fetid prey, compose the horrid picture, To 
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ceiving the moistare which 
from the carcases. Here the body is 
devoured by vultures, After it 
for a day or two, some of the nearest relations 
come to sce the state of the body, and if the 
vultures have first plucked out the right @ 
is taken e¢ an indication of the felicity of the 
yrted; if the left, they sre aseared he iv 
miserable. The scene within is described as re~ 
volting and offensive to the last degree: 
gled bodies, and gorged vultures, still feeding on | 


i 
iy 


pe 


such revolting customs has the false religion of 
Zoroaster given birth. 
Truly there is no religion to be compared with 


‘both the dead and the living. 
thoughts back, r, to pe 
and witness the conduct of the futhful Abraham, 
when his beloved Sarah was torn by death from. 
his arms. Did he barbarously expose her 
mains to the wild beasts of the field, and to th 
cruel birds of prey? Ob not He earnestly 
sought a burying place of Ephron, the eon of 
Zohar, that he might, to use his own beautiful 
and tender expression, “bury the dead ont of 
his sight.” jis desire was gratified, and he 
acted accordingly. Carry your thoughts further 
down into time, and see with what tenderness 
that faithful friend of the Saviour, Joseph of 
Arimathea, assisted by others, buried him in his 
‘own "new sepulchre.” To use the idea supplied 

the poet— 

There buried they 
The heavenly earth; there let it softly sleep, 
PR tore yt eto 
. oe omeeee Funseuce 


Places, and see 
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in peace, till the last trumpet shall 
call them back to life again. As we wept’ over |, 
our Christian friends, and committed their bo- 
dies to the varth, we felt that we could Ne dowa 





with them in their graves, and be at And 
yet, not sorrowing as those without owe ex- 
‘tlsimed, as we turned from the mournfal scene, 


‘with the apostle, “If we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them alao which sleep in 
Jerus will God bring with him,” 1 Thess. iv. 14. 
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| . «| 
} Forbesr, thes, ye lcarned, to compare the reiis | which he eudesvoured te ciseeade Crirees from 
shou of Zorcestzr with that of the Bible. i Perla, “it you conquer them,” he 
axriicens a have nothing?" After the Lydian cooguest, 

this caste of Persia, very little is | mc. 548, the Persians | masters of eo 

known. It would appear, however, that they { many rich provinces, it is that they ap- 
worked by rule, and that the Tule was fixed by | plied their minds to trade and navigation, to 
the himself; at least the poet sayx that | supply themselves with commodities which their 


class of people, as ma 
Tsunered quotation from Fer 


© The Ahmenshubi class combined 

‘Men of ingentous hand, and active mind. 
I, who crafte of kil! expoure, 
‘While care and want seep arare ‘their wrinkled brows, 

In tify youre the monarch (Jemshid) nacd the place 

‘Of this, the artist and mechanic race; 

Salecting one from each, the task to eulde 

IBy rales ef art—hlmself the rules npplied ” 

To what ion architecture was bronght 
ruong the Persians, tony be sce deserip- 
tion of the ruins of Persepolis. It ix not so cer 
tain, however, that the vast structures in Axia 
were as remarkable for their beauty and »3n1- 
metry, as they were for their magnitude and 


! extent. 








AUABANDHEF. 
By Ferdusi this class of people among the 
Pertians is called, * The ful! of wisdom,” and 
it would from him, that they were su 
Hor to the order ofartifcers. > se 








‘Tilage and harveet-folls thes umple 
Xo etiea of hunger rise, nor famines come 
‘To stint thelr me 
Prom 








x 
‘Ghoth turns the happy freeman tom 


Agricaitare was one of the objects on which 
the Persians principally bestowed their care and 
attention, One of the chief cares of their wo- 
marche was to make hasbandry flourish; and 
inces were the beat cul- 
ighest favour. Agriculture 
also, ‘by the precepts of Zoro- 
aster. By that sagacious but interested teacher, 
to plant useful trees, to 

convey water to the dry Jands, and to work out 
their salvation by pursuing sll the labours of 





country wanted, and to dupose of their own au- 


attel 
tuzuriour mode of living in later ages, which will 
‘cen in the suceceding section of the kingdom 
of Perxin; and which wan une of the chiaf causes 
‘of the declension of their empire. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


THE KINGDOM OF PERSIA, 
PERATAN RINGR. 


Tew; early history of Persia in involved in im- 
penetrable obscurity. ‘The Persian writers have 
so surrounded it with romance, with talee of 
griffing, monsters, giants, and fairies, that no so 
ber aceonnt can be collected from their writings, 
According to them, some of the kings of the 
first Persian dynasty, called the Pischdadian, 
Teigned from 500 to 1000 years rach, Dr. 
Hales hax, indeed, corrected ‘these extravagant 
reigns, hy the soberer accounts of other oriental 
writers, so ax th reduce the length of the dynasty 
to a moderate compaca; 
to ne, 1661. But still, no authentic uccounts 
Ihave reached us of the actions of these monarchs; 
and the reader ean only be referred to the table 
of dy nastics ut the close of this history, for their 

“At the close of thin d it would appear 

t the close of thin dynasty, it would aj 
that w loug perind aurcoeded, ef more than 1000 
years, during which Iran, or Persia, waa subject 
to the empire of Turan, and afterwards of Aasy- 
ria, until the revival of the second Persian dy- 
nasty of the Kaianites, nc. 641, when Cyaxares 
to reign over Media, under the ‘ancient 

tile kai, or king, and Persia became subject to 
the Median power. 

During the Assyrian and Median dominations, 
gis. 7 i 












up to Per. 
‘ses, who gave name to the 5 and Hero- 











that 18, from 9.0, 2190 | 
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father, Astyages, to whom 
imuelf. He also gnined the 
affections of the grandees, and of the Medes in 

his oourteoas behaviour, Nature, 
‘who usually makes 4 very pleasing discovery of 
herself in children, exhibited her charms in Cy- 
rusin an extraordinary degree. 

‘When about fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
we. 684, Cyrus attended his grandfuther in an 
expedition against Evil Merodsch, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Bahylon, who made a 
Predatory excursion into the Median territories. 

hiefly by the valour of young Cyrus, the Baby- 
Joniana were repulsed, which ruined his fame still 
more among the Medes. The next yeur Cyrus 
Teturned to Persia, where he continued till the 
death of hie grandfather, Astyages, ind the ac- 
ceesion of his uncle, Cyaxares, s.c. 566. 

Tn the year nc. 559, Cyrus suceeded to the 
throne of Persia. His first act after hin acces- 
sion was, to wage war with Evil Merodach, who, 
two years before, had sueceeded his father, Ne- 
‘buchadnessar, at Babylon, 

Evil Merodach, ambitious of adding Media to 
bia ernpire, which comprehended Ss ria, and As- 
syria, Hyreania, Ractria, and Arabia, formed a 
powerful confederacy of the neighbouring states, 
the Lydians, Cappudocians, Phrygians, Carians, 
Ru plans, and Ciliciins, westwards; and 


Medes and Pe: alleging, thut by their 
Junetion and intermarriages, they were grown 50 
Great and powerful, that unless they were op- 
posed with their auited forces, the confederates 
would be reduced by them separately. The 
‘Medes and Persians combin: wir forces, and 
Cyras was appointed general. 

‘The king of Armenis, who was a vassal of 
the Medes, ooking upon them as destroyed by 
the confederacy, decmed this a furourable oppor- 
tunity of abaking off their yoke. Accordingly, 
he refused to pay Cyaxarce the usual tribute, 
and ta provide him with the number of troops 
which, as s vassal, he should furnish io time of 
war, This greatly embarrassed the Median 
king; but C; by a rapid expedition into Ar- 
menio, surprised the king and his family, obliged 
him to pay the usual tribute, and to send his 
‘quota of auxiliary troops, after which be re- 
atored to him his hingdom. 
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Before Cyrus quitted Armenia, he rendered | the 


the king eome essential service. At this time, he 
was at war with the Chaldeans, who dwelt in 
the north of Armenia, and who being a warlike 
people, consnually harassed hie country by 

inroads, thereby hindering a great part of 


cahivated. Cyrus marched 


fang, or Turanians, esxtwards, against the , 


‘own pith cons 
with him, as it had 
father, that vic did pot 
the number as the 
therefore, as the custotnary sacrifices were 
to the tutelary guds of the Medes and 
Gyrus marched forward with his hosts, in 
the confederates. He found them encamped 
in the open country of Aesyria, where be at- 
tacked and routed them. and stormed their 
camp. Evil Merodach, the king of Babylon, was 
slain in the engagement. The rest of the con- 
federates, among whom was Crosns, king of 
Lydia, being sreatly dispirited, retreated home- 
winds, pursued by Gyros 
, The next notable act of Cyrus was, 
sion of Assyria. In this enterprise, he received 
great axsistance from Gobryus and Gadates, two 
Roblemen, who had been grievously injured by 
Retshazzar, the son and successor of Evil Mere= 
dach. Acting apoo the principle of revenge, 
which is ever sweet to an unregenerate heart, 
they surrendered to Cyrus the provinces and 
casites intrusted to them. Belshazzar touk the 
field in order to punish Gadatas for his rebel~ 
lion, He was encountered and defeated by Cy- 
Tas, who forced him to return with great ‘oes to 
Babylon. This defeat is dated by Dr. Hales, 
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nc. 534, The next year he was slain by con- 
tpirators, and Cyaxares, of Darius the Mede 


ion of bis kingdom, appointing Ne 
honadius king, or viceroy, as velove recgrdsd 
(See the History of the Assyrians and 


Page 46.) 

After the death of Cyaxares, wc. 551, Cyras 
succeeded to the inheritance of the empire of 
Media and Babylonia by right, according to an 
cred history, and confirmed by the poet Rachylus, 
who fought at Marathon against the 

inted with Persian affairn® 
of Cyrus was followed by the 
ny cities, and the redaction of se- 
veral provinces, which so alarmed Crassus, king 
of Lydia, that he aseembled bis forces, and come 













mented hostilities: the ‘icalars may be seen 
in the History of the Lydians. See page 70, ete, 
These events occurred B.C. 548. next 





year Cyras reduced some revolted cities of Me- 
ia, namely, Larissa and Mespila; while Harpa- 
hkis general, was engaged in subduing Asia 
nor, Ionia, and Halicarnasms, the untive city 


of Herodotus. 
After this, C the war against 
eastern confederates, and reduced all Syris 

and Arabia; and Nabonadins having ret 


terms him, Labynetus, marched out to fight him, 


* Dr. Hales states, however, that ‘the actual cem- 
mencement of his full savereignty” wat 3. ¢. 536. when 
defeated Nabonadtus, 


be: Babylon, nad  Hapowadten whe had 
besa ing, or viceroy, a 

(Sen the of 

(Gap he History ofthe aneyrane, te page 4 
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The woald try 10 reduce it by famine. | 
i i drawn | 
the city, with a large and deep diteh : and 


that is trope sight not be worn out by labour 


l 





by reason of t 
ines. ! 





i ing sin and i 


jat Babylon was founded in impious pride + 
and rebellion agsinst God ; and many a woe was 
denounced ogainst her in Scripture for her ery 

jbominations, by the Hebrew pro 








‘The duration of her empire for erventy years, 
while she was destined to scourge the corrupt 
nations of the earth, and her om cusumng dew 


years, And it shall come fo pase. when s ver! 
Zt re secomplished, that 1 will pau the 
kg of Babylon, and that pation, saith the | 





Chaldeans, and will make it perpetual desola- | 
tions. And [will bring upon thar land all my 


Lord God of Israel unto me; Take the wine 
cup of this fury at my hand, and cause all the 
nations, to whom I send thee, to drink it. And 


all the mations to drink, unto whom the 
had sent me: 
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for their iniquity, and the land of the |“ 











ich are upon 1 and the 

of Sheahach [the drunkard’ ety of Baby. 
er them,” Jer. xxv. 1126, 

retaliation of Divine vengeance in the 

invasion of Batson by the Sade td Furiang, 

the sur ne of city unawares, ter 

of its Inhabitants, aod. it a0 deetrustion, 


are thus devcribed by the same prophet, in de 
foarth yvar of “edeLah, BC. 593: 


© Dectate ye aracng the aationa, 
And publish, and set up a standard; 
Pr. blish, and conceal 





sled, 
Her im ges are broken to pleces 
For out of the nurth there esmveth uy 





ber, 
‘Wich shall make her land desolate, 
Aad none stall deel theresa 

‘They shalt renter 

‘Alot ran end beast 


+ Hemove out of the imi 
Avil go Gath eut uf th 






Far, to, Paull ruse. 
And can eto 





een in ateay agonist ler 
raat be Rake 

al te an of 8 raigty etpert mae, 
mim vain “dere & 8. 

unixh the king of Bat 
red the King of Aneyets. 
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Asn of bathe myn the tad, 
‘ul gee at deyteun 
ay the baler of the whole easth cut asunder aad 
hen? 
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‘Ln Lard hat pene bi a ssaigtanes 

Anal hth hs ught forth the weapons of bie bn q 
Merk of te Lord Gud of hoot 


th the Lord, 










‘And upon the mba 

‘And upon her pine 
sword 3 pant the 

Arword o upon het 
disindy cd 

A nwuid 18 upen their horses, and upun thelr cherlote, 

‘Aud upon all the raangled people that are in the midst 


id they ahall dove: 
ty mev—and they ahaid be 





Ver 
And the} shalt become a women ! 


‘Avaword in upon her Uensrerand they salt be 


robbed 
A drought w upon her waters—and they shall be dried 


up 
For Ite the land of graven images, 
‘And they are ined upon their wlele”—Jer, J, 95-59. 


‘The prophet describes cireumstantially, in 
© In the east, sbeep and geate frequently mingle io the 
ame | 1 98 oocasl the be gouts als 
{Steet nto tht Sob that the oop 


10 this habit 
in this verse, bleh 
‘out af the lnsd of the Chaideane.. 





{0.25 exhortation te Jenael to Lemere 
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atanderd 0 
match otroag, set up the watchmen, 
ambushes 

tha Lord hath both devised and done 

Meat which he spake against tbe inbsbltants of 


owner dwelleet upon many waters,® sbundsat in 
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Call together axainat her the kingdoms 
Of Ararat, Minn, and Ashehenas ; 

‘Appoint w captain {Cyrus} againet her; 
‘Catloe the harses to come up as the rough cx 





The mighty men of Baby Jon have forborn to Hght, 
‘They have remained In ¢hetr hokde: 
‘Thels might hath felled: 
‘They became as women: 
‘They have burned her dwelling places; 
‘Her bars sre broken. 
‘One post shall run to meet another, 
And one measenger to meet another, 
‘To show the ktoy of Habylon (Nabonadtus] 
‘That bis city 1 
‘And thas tbe: 


eae its 

And the reeds jor, thatch of 
‘burned wiih fire, 

And the een of war are affrighted. 

‘For thus anith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; 
‘The daughter of Babyion is like # threshing floor, 
‘Atle time to threals bur: 

‘Yet a little while, and the thme of her harvest sball 
come. Jeri. 30-39. 












topped, 
the houses) they have 











4 0d J will dry up ner sea, and make her springs ary. 
‘4nd Babylon tal become hespe, 
‘A dwelling place for deagone, 
‘Ap aatonlagneat, and an Mesing, 
‘without an fer Ie 98, 37. 


“ fa thelx hoat I will make theit feasts, 
na Fil paks them dronken: ha they may eesice. 

sep a perpetual seep, and not wa 

‘Gaith the Lord.”—Jer. li. 59. * 


“4 Hew is Sheshach {the drunkard city] taken! 
‘And how la the praise of the whole earth surprised! 
How % Babylon become an sstonishment among the 
pathons "Jor, li. 41. 








‘Aad the folk in the fire, and they shall be weary. 


fer. Wi. 58. 





‘The prophet Habekkuk represents the retalis- 
ton 


Divine vengeance on Babylon, for se- 














ncing the world with ber cup of idolatry, under 

the same allegory :— = 

+ Woe unto bim that giveth his 
‘That putiont thy bottie te him, : 





drink, 
maker him dvcaken 











‘That thea magest tock of thelr makedpews! 
‘Thon ert filled with ehame tor 
Drink thoo abso, and Iet thy ‘be mpcevered: 





‘The cup of the Lend right hand eaall be sarned uate 
‘And sbatuefal spewing onal be on thy lary. 
wre had CEN 





‘At an Sarlier period, the prophet Isaiah stil] 
more awfully and sublimely predicts the deeola- 
tions of Babylon. 


“© Behold, I will stir up the Medes against thera, 
‘Which shall not regard silver 
‘And as for gold, they sball pot delight 1m it, 
‘neir bows) also sbal dash the young men to places ; 
Shave nv pity on dhe frult of the worn ; 
‘Phau eye shall not aparechisdren, 
And Babylon. the glory of kingdoms, 
The beacty of the Chatters eneelency, 
God overthrew Bodum and Gomorrah. 











fram generation to gonera- 


1 the Arabien pitch tent there 
Neither shall the sbepherds make their fold there, 
Bot wid beasts of the devert shall Me shere} 
‘And their houses aball be full of dolefal creatures ; 
‘And owls shal) dwell there, 
‘na ‘Sayre shall dance there, 
‘And the wild beasts of the lolanda shall ery fn thelr 
ata at 
‘dregone 9 Unelr pleaaant palaces: 
And her tue ls nest to come, 
‘Kod her days shall notbe proionged.”—Tow xil,17-~22, 


‘The prophet Issinh describes the er of 
Tabylon by name, and that two hundred years 
before he was born. 


Tua anith the Lord to his snotnted. | 
‘To Cyrus, whose rignt hand I bave Bolden, 
To subdue navons before bia: 
‘And 1 will loose the loins of kings, 
To.open detore him the two-lenved gates; 
a ball not be abuts 

oo 


‘And make the crooked places straight : 
1 wii break in greces the mates of Brass, 

‘And cut ip aunder the Dare of ion 

‘And I well give thee the treasures of darkness, 

‘Aud hidden riches of secret places, 

‘That thou mayest Know that [, the Lord, 

‘Which eall thee by thy name, 

Ama the God ot Israel, 

‘For Jecob my servant's sake, 

‘And Tarael mine elect, 

T have even called thee by thy name: 
Lhavesarnamed thee, though thou haat fot knows se."” 


fea. xv. 4 
“All ye, amsemble yourselves, and hear 
‘Which smnong thewn hath declared these. 2 
‘The Lord bath loved him: ho wil do bis oo 


Fobeiimes ibmis ee 
series 
ous."—Jaa. xivtii, 14, 15. tind 


































(rveper- 











‘Xenophon represents sing the Motos 
sot Lis army for thelr aungard of chen Addzeesing 
‘Shem before thelr departure for Rabylem, be aaya: “Ye 
‘odes, snd all here prevent, I we know that ye accom 
ony tne om thle expedition, aot covetiog weak” 

4 The bows of the Persians were three embits Jong, aad 












‘were used as clube in warfare. 
1 Cyrus, anys De. Henderwon, le called the “ nacinted 
of the Lard,” ‘ba bed, io hie providence, eppainted 




















MISTORT OF THE PEASIANS 











i = a a 
i ‘the | Tee dee of cbitéres, end widowhood 
1 signl'ay toe eeectaclern nad wl tke Soope to | Farzal rte in prtama 
march agains Babyios. ‘And for the great ebundanes of Chive emchantments, 
‘Por thou Bast trusted in thy wikedmess: q 
ep 2 banner upon the high mountain, ‘Thou bast said, Nene bor 





“me 
reir seice uate them, shake tbr hard, ‘Tos wiadoms and thy Raowledge, it hath perverted thee | 


Lave, and none elee | 





‘Trat they tray qe tote the Fates af the nobles. And thom hast said am thine 
‘T Dave commanded my sanctified ones, bende | 
[have alec called wy miiguty ones for mine anger, 

ren foemt Seti in my highness. F 
‘Toe noler of w tmutitede Lu the mountaine,* ke eof | And cuusthiel shall fl upon thees H 





Thou shalt net be able to put [t off: 








A tumulmous cotse of the kingdoms of nations gathered ala pen thee analy, whieh 
together it not Koow."—fea. avi. 611, 

‘The Lard of hoets mostereth tha boss of the Bittle Z ; 

‘They cotze frvan a far country, Having thos pointed aut the principal predic- 


tions of Hoty Writ relative to the destruction of 
een y ie stale tend Rabylon hy Cyrun, we proceed to narrate their , 
| accomphshment from information derived from ! 
1 tn the same chapter, a description of the ‘ the pages of enelent authors, 
\ dismay, consternation, and perpleatty into which 1 When Cyroy saw that the circamvaltation, | 
j the inhabitants of Babylon should be thrown ov which bis army had long worked upon, wen com. | 
the captare of the city, {® given under 0 metaph cd, he bexan to roth ct upon the execution of | 
taken from the physical effects produced up ms vast desyen, which ws yet wus huowa only to 
the human system by fear, alan, or pain, amselt nce soon dirceted him in hin 
course, in nd, that an the city a great 
“Hawt Te: 306 the day of the Lord teat band. | festnalt was to be celchrated; and that the 
‘Hehe come as. ee nen Babylonians were ne ved to paw the night 
‘And every man's heart > of this festeval in daneirge and metemment. Ace 
ia cL, Ae sey te ere of Hsin, wee 
ad sorrerny sus take Dall of thems jayed, Cyrun posted w part at his troup 
Ty Sal Be and Se ats hat we wlier the river eater the ety, on 
, ‘Thele taces whalt be maa dante “—/sa ens 6~ a. me rm a that = whe ei habit Fg Gi 
mandmg them ta cater the ety by marchinye ator 
| Yn a succeeding verse, the prophet deseriits  theet auch at the river, 9 soar an they fxn 
the panic with which the troops shoull be serzd. | furdable. Hasing erven his orders, at dexhorted 
comparing thera to a chased rie, oF sheep. busaierr to tliow hm. hy representing tothe nt 
2 ap + that he matched under the gurdince of (he gods, 
ATE tations hectare in the evening he euueed rveeptacten be had pre: 
paredan both sites of the erty to be opens d, that 
| The same verse, in the latter ckanse, exhibits | the water of the nver might flow into them, 
these troope, the greatest part of whom wire The Euphrates, by this mean beeame forduble, 
mercenaries, as returning into the provinces fran } and the tramps aulvanced ups che net, and took, 
» whence they came, without being pnrsued by thy | the eity. Ine the must of their ri the Buby- 
conqueror. lonions were swprned, and cated 0 slep * 
“ own pope, perpetual sloop; and these city from that moment 
Ta steerer steed oe | Beeun is downward carver of desolation, ee 


, the article * Bahy kan,” in the Hotory of the As 
‘The grand causes of the destruction of Bahy- 1 | fee é 
Jon are ber pride and crucity..‘Thrse ane ap.iy | 22" By etent eocarred 8, ¢. 096; 


‘From the end of haven, 






pone of his indignacun, 
as a 
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Jeo x it 





























is Ry a remurkable providence, and contrary to, 
described by the propbet. ‘bei might have heen expected on the part of 
“(J was wroth with my people, (the Jews.) 
have poltoted mine eaheriance, 
‘And given them inta thine hatid 
‘Thon didst show them no mercy 
‘Upen the ancient hast thou very heavily taid thy yoke. 
‘And thou saidat, I shail be a lady for ever 
‘So that chen dldit not lay these things to thy Deart, 
Relther didst remember the latter end of it. 
‘Teerwtnre bear now this, thou that artgiven topleanures, 
‘That dwetieat earcleatly, 
‘That sayest bu thine heart, 
‘Tam, upd pane else beside me; 
‘L shall not ait a8 5 widow, 
‘Neither shall | know the loss of children 
‘Bat hate Swo things sal ne to thee & moment in 
om 








‘The monntains to which the prophet refers are doubt- 
Jose the slevated regions from which the sarnors came 
‘whe served {9 the Pernuan army; such a2 those of Media 
Anwpenia, Xeordlstan, as well as the mountans of Banjar, 
in the immediate vielahty of Babylon. 

‘¢ The” 706,” or, as Dr. Henderson renders it,“ rassile,” 

















| the besteged, the gates leadmg to the river bad 
| been tett open on the night of the atuuck by 


Cerny, in camsequence of which his troops found 
no difficulty 1n entering thecity, Even the gates 
of the palace were incautionsly opencd. uring 
the tumult orcasioned by the invasion. If sue 
had not been the case, says Herodotas, the Per+ 
sian, sho entcred by night through the channel, 
‘would have been enclosed, and caught as in a net, 
and destroyed. 

Xenophon says, that Cyrus having entered the 
city, put all to the sword that were found in the 
strects, He then commanded the citizens to bring 
him all their arma, and afterwards to abut thers- 
selves up in their houses. ‘The ext morning, 
break of day, the garrison which kept the citadel 
being sppried thet the city, was akon, surreae 
themselves to Cyrus ‘Thos did this prince, 

















fe etlected on sccoant of ks timidity, and the lightness | , ° Babylon was prowd not only of her potisieal wledow, 
Sen which St bounds across the’ histo, to excess the | BSE deo sf ber sscrologies! and ryt cease ™ [I 
‘aate ‘with whieh the alarmed fereiguers + This was the drapken festival of the Sekee, menivoned 
‘thelr eocape froma the enaqueror. Jer 8.41. Fi 

ST ee Sei = 














jive themselves up to idleness and pleasure ; 
Siar having conqaered their enemses by force of 
it would be shameful to suffer themselves 
overcome by the allurements of pleasure ; 
in order to maintain their ancient glory, it 
behoved them to bog et aunongst the Persians at 
Babylon the same discipline they bad observed 
in their own country. 

finding himuelf master of all the east 
capture of Babylon, did not imitate the 

of 





skilfal Cyrus was in the art of govern- 
a ee rreke snes of uncle etbeen 


Xenoph that he committed the various 
parts Sos ears of hin. government to different 


peTeons, according to their various talents and 


painting goacral oflcers, governors of provinces, 
Tiaiatetes and embussndors, be reserved to hia” 
sud 





particular 
aphere of action, of which he gave an account to 
i fa he gaint a third il, 


Hi 
i 
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qualigeations ; but the care of forming and ap. | of Pe 





Tt is not with 
Babylon slone that Cyrus is celebrated in the 
Paget of Holy Writ Thereia be is pointedly 

ted to as the instrament of restoring the 
Jewish polity. 


“1 have raiced him ap in righteousness, 
‘And J wil dicoct alt hla ways: 
ite shall build my city, and Ive shell let go my captives, | 
Not for price vor rews 
Maith the Lard of hosts.” 





Accordingly, in the year of the capture of | 
Babylon, and first of his sole sovereignty, Cyrus, 
decree for 


issued his famoos 
captiv 





ple 
“Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, 
tht the word of the Lord by the moxth of eres 
miah might be fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the 
apirit of Cyrus king of Persia, thet he made a 
oelamation throughowt all hs kingdore, and pat 

1 also in writing, saying, ‘Thus eai 
wor The Lord God of henven hath gives 
me all the kingdoms of the earth; and be hath 
charged me to build him an house at Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. Whois there among you of 
all his people? is God be with him, and tet bim 
go upto Jerusalem, which isin Jndah, and build 


with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, beside 
the freewill offering for the house of God that is {| 
in Jerusalem,” Ezra i, 1—, | 


ty the 








the exiles. “Then rose up the chief of the fathers |! 
of Judah and Benjamin, and the priests, and the 
Levites, with all them’ whose spirit God hed 
raised, to go up to build the house of the Lont 
which is in Jerusalem. And all they that were 
aboat ed their hands with vessels 
of silver, with gold, with goods, and with beasts, 
and with precious things, beside all thet was 
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‘Jews “redeemed without money,” 
according to Isaish’s prophecy, [ea Vii. 3. | 
of Danie! it in recorded that this 
in the reign of Darius, and 
‘of the Persian,” chap. vi. 28. 
His last vision is dated in the third year of Cyrus, 
probably not long before his death, chap. x.1; and 
the author of the apocryphal history of Hel and 
says, that’ Cyrus conversed much 
‘with him, and honoured him above ull hus friends, 
‘We may conclude that it was by the wise coun- 
sel of Danie! that the apirit of Cyrus was * stirred 
wp" to falfit the prophecy of Jeremiah, Jur. xxv. 
1A, thin being the year of the expiration of the 
captivity which Daniel had computed, Dan, ix. 2; 
and to fulfil the prophecy respecting the rebuld- 
ing of the temple, Jer. x20. 10, to which Cyrua 
alludes in his deere. | See sina To. xlv. 2%. 
The holy work, however, did not procucd 
without opposition, After the death of their 
patron Daniel, probably in the third year of Cy- 
Tus, those adversaries of the Jews, the Samnantan 
colonists, who had been planted in the room of 
the ten tribes by Esarhaddon, and had offered 
to join in the erection of rhe temple, but were 
y the Jewish government, obstructed 
the building. By their interest at the Persion 
court, they obtained an order to atop the work, 
which was discontinued during the cusung 
19 of Cambyses, Smerdis Magus, Nerxes, 
Ul the second year of the reign of Darius 
Hygeaspes, Ezra iv. 1~5, 24. . 
jophon closes the military exploits of Cy- 
Tus with the conquest of Egypt, and says, that 
the Inat seven years of his full sovereignty he 
apent in peace and tranquillity ut home, revered 
and beloved by his subjects of all classes, Thi 
‘watimony is confirmed by the Persian historians. 
There relate, that after o long and bloody war, 
Kbowra subdued the empire of Turan, now Tai 
Kistan, and made the city of Bulk, in ¢ 
‘a royal residence, to keep in order 
Sects; that he repaid every family in Persia the 
fmonnt of their war taxes out of the sprils 
" his conquests; that he endeavou 
eer Saree eoear 
is iranians ; that he regulated the pay 
religious 
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to 
‘tude, saying, that “he lived long enough for 
is own gitr ow tne foe him to 











tempeet. Thi 

Soonet treegenass fork tal writers frequently * 
‘use storms to typify any grest ot wide-spreading | 
calamity, such’ aa aa tovamion of Detberinen oe | 
the destruction of an army ; but the end of Cy. 
rus, as related by Xenophon, is more consistent 
‘with his character in his latter daya, 


‘Cyrus was buried at Paagurde, in. Persia, 
notices his tomb, and Arrian and Strabo 
describe it. Curtius ba pie Alexander the 
Great as offering funeral honours to bin shade ; 
and he states that he opened the tomb in he 
of fioding treasures: one he gsob che ‘te 
appointed —a rotten to ian bows, 
and a Persian scyruitar, being all that it con- 
taiued. In hie Life of Alexander, Plutarch re- 
cords that the following inscription was found 
thereon : 














“OMAN, WHOEVER THOR ART, AND WHEN 
BUFR THOU CoWRKT, (FOR COMK ] KXOW THOU 
wint,) Lam CLRUS, tHe DoUNDhR OF THE 
Veneta evring, Exvy x xr, THEN, TH 
LITTLE EARTH WHICH COVERA HY RAMAINE,” 


Curti Alexander was much af- 
fected at this inscription, which set before him, 
mn so striking a light, the uncertainty and vieiae 
kitude of workdly. wing and that he pineed the 
crawn of gold which he wore, pon the tomb in 
which the bely lay, wondering that = prince ro 
wooed aad. ponesicl of etch, (evaae 
had not been buried more sumptuously than if 
he had been a private person. 

Cyrus, however, neem to have formed amore 
correet notion of warldly honour and riches than 
the amabitious Alexander. Xenophon says, that 
in his last instructions to his children, he desired 
that his body, when he died, might not be de- 
posited i8 old or silver, nor in any other sumup- 
tueus mentument, but coromitted, as 000 we 
possible, to the ground. He probably bad learned 
from the prophet Duniel, that out of the dust 
he was tahen, and that unto dust he must re- 
turn. 

From the peculiat manner in which Cyras ia 
mentioned in drone 

























his high protection and assintance, there has been 
much learned investigation concerning the cha. 
acter of this great king. Some think that these 
terms apply to his character as an appointed agent 
in fulfilling the will of the Almighty, altogether 

inet from any considerations connected with 
is personal ot religious character, Other, bow 
ever, that he was a religions character, 
which, in connexion with his appointment to 
perform the Divine will among the nations, gives 


Hy force aod propriety to the terms ap- 
it Dr. 
plete im by he pete, inion, fer 

















































sion to those very error which were en- 
tortained to whom Cyrus belonged. 
Now ta ther reeottatie ». Ezra. 1, 
Cyrus says, ‘Jehovah, the Lord God of heaven. 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth ; and 
he hath cl me to build him a house at Je- 
russtem.' Here he ‘intimates his sequaintence 
with this very prophecy, for where else ix he 
poe aye neared ‘Lord a house st Jerusalem? 
‘nd he distinctly acknowledges that the God who 
0 charged him wae the God of heaven ; and that 
he it was, who, as be also had promised, had 
Given him ‘all the kingdoms of the earth.” It 

therefore, seem, that in arriving at the 
conviction, that in his great and successful an- 
dertakings, he had been but performing the duty 
to which be was by name appointed and ordain- 
ed, be wes enabled alno to perceive and acknow- 
Jedge the truth of that sablime declaration which 
in addressed to himself — 

‘+1 ame the Lord, and there 1s none else, 


‘There le no God benide me: 
T gleded thee, though thou hast not knowa me! 
dna. ay 5, 


re 





& 





“In estimating the effect which this propheey, 
jed ap a whole, was calculated to produce 

uapon a mind which appears to have been emi- 
nently candid and apen to ennviction, ¥e must 
recollect that Duniel, xho probably directed his 


ttention to this grand predietion, would not fail 
to enforce snd explain these declarations cou- 
oemning God which it contains” 

Cyrus may justly be considered a the wiseat 
conqueror, and the miost accoraplished 
mentioned in profane history. OF his 

: 


prince 






deputation of the Persi 
“ Bince God has given dominion to the Per- 
slang, and the sovereignty of brave men to you, 
permit ua to remove from our scanty and rugged 
‘country of Persia, and to occupy a better. There 
faze uany such in our vicinity, and many further 
off, If we oven, one of thes we sal be more 
bighly rempoctes e world; and it 
reasonable that rulers should act in this manner. 





coffer | him all the service be stands in need of; 
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‘The disregard for riches which 
on all acexlonn Ge a agble festere i hie cee 
racter. Brerewood estimates the value of the 


said he to his courtiers, “ I own, avd T am gled 
the workd knows it; but you may assare your- 
selves they are as much yours ox mine. For to 
what end should 1 heap up wealth? For‘my ' 
own use? and to consume it rayself? That would | 
he impossible, even if Idesired it. No; the 
chief end I aim at i, to have it in my power to ! 
reward thos who serve the public faithfully, , 
and to succour and relieve those that will ac- ( 
quaint me with their wants and necessities.” 
‘Creesus represented to him, that by continual 
largesses, he would at length make himeelf poor, 
whereas he might have amassed infinite trea- 
sures, and have been the richest prince in the 
world, “ And to what sum," replied Cyrus, “do 
you think those treasures might have amounted ?” 
Croesus named a sum: upon which Cyrus caused | 
it to be signified to the lords of his court that he | 
was in want of money, and a larger sum was | 
brought than Cresus mentioned," Look,” said 
Cyrus, “here are my treasures; the chests I 
Keep my riches in are the hearts and affecti 
te ks peg 
care of Cyrus over his was 
remarkable. “ Sane said ha to his courtiers, 
“ought 10 consider himself os. shepherd, and 
to have the same vigilance, care, and goodness, 
It is his duty to wateb, that bis people may live 
in safety and quiet; to burden himself’ wit 
anxieties and cares, thet they may be exem 
from them; to choose whatever is salutary for 
them, and remove what is hurtful and pra 
dicial ; to place his delight in seeing them 
‘erease and multiply; aod valisatly expose his 
wn person in their defenee and protection, 
jot mot pity itis seesoeablen 
image of 3 ing. Teasonal 
the same time, that his subjects should ay 


it 

is still more ressonable, that be should labour to 
make them happy: becamte iis for that very 
Siete ob oat ke 
to a wo cre 
of his flock.” 

Tt may be observed, that it ie somewhat 
markable, that Xenopbon 





td 


























pleaware.” ise. atv. 39. 


The non of & king to a shepherd was, 
yoently met with in 


Teepemomseceea 


‘King. 
‘ccording to Cicero, and other ancient writers, 
the tem of Cyrus was very remarkable. 
From this cause, they record that he enjoyed a 
‘vigorous state of health to the close of a long 
fife By.temperance, indeed, he was enabled 
to seize the opportunities of conquest, and to 
bis character. It has been well observed 
by Socrates, that that man bears the greatest 
resemblance to the Deity who contents himwwif, 
with the fewest and most simple necemaries of 
life. Temperance keeps the renses clear and 
unembarrassed, und makes them seize the object 
they desire wi ster satisfaction. It appears 
with life in the face, aud decorum in the ger- 
ton; gives you the command of your seunes ; 
secures your tbalth; aul preserves yon in a 
fairs both as regards 





tT condition for your 
‘and eternity. 







th away 

‘TH with Cirewan cups thy mind p 

Leaves to be man. and wholly car 

‘Think, while thua awallowent the rapacvotn be: 
Wu fett'at fm Beas to wreck aid drown (hy soul, 

‘That hell is open, to renwembrance call, 

‘Aud hunk how eulect Urunars ate to tal 











|. Another favourable trait in the character of 
1 Cyrvs was, his clemency Herodotus, it is true, 
represents him as the reverse of a merciful con- 

ueror. By his strong prejudices against Cy run, 
that historian has depreciated the fair fame of 
jane of the wisest, bert, and greatest princes that 
Fever rwayed a aceptre; one whi was beloved 
‘hy his subjects, honoured with the friendship 
of the prophet Daviel, blessed with the favour 
}and protection of Heaven, aud, pre-ordained to 
perform all God's pleasure. No one, x 
nophon, was better qualified to eueiliate u 
versal love than Cyrus, who spent nuns of biy 
time in procaring some pleasure and gow to all, 
Jand iil to nove. His merciful disposition was 
exhibited im beauuful colours in his conduct 
towards Cromus, as related in the life of shat 
Prince, ‘ 

Ancient conquerors generally acknowledged 
no right but that of force; looked upon the 
common rules of justice as laws which only 
private persons were obliged to observe, and de- 
Togatory to the majesty of kings; ret no other 
‘pounds to their designs and pretensions, than 
their incapacity of carrying them to om eqeat 

cteat with their wishes; sacrificed the lives of 
millions to their ambition; made their glory 
‘consist in spreading dion and destruction ; 
and, to borrow an ides from signed a 
‘bears and lions would have done, had they been 
































Knew thet there are anjust wars, in which who- 
© Lacan says hes lived upwards of one bandred years, { 








‘MISTORY OF THE PAstiAME 





the 
soldiers, in order to inspite them wit 
and confidence, that they were not the 
sors; that it was the enem 
and that they were entitled to the protection of 
the gods, who seemed themselves to bate put 
‘arms into their bands, that t sight fight in 


i 








® dis and the hing of 
Babylon were the aggresora ‘The truth is, 
Cyran was a conqueror under the immediate 
guidance of God, who made use of him #6 en 
intrument in effecting his merciful purposes, 
‘The results of hin comyuests have been seen in 
all ages of the world, from the period at which 
they occurred. Amd very glorious are the ne 
sulis which have been witnessed, ‘Through him 
the Jews wery released ftom their captivity in 
Babylon, and through them the Gentile world 
has been offered deliveragee from the captivity 
of sin, and death, and hell. ‘Thin fact is one of 
thone tinks in the chain of Divine Jove which 
cannot be sufficiently admired, In the lao 

of the mpostle Paul alone, can we give dae atter+ 
ance to our feelings; “4 the depth of the riches: 
both of the wasdom und knowledge of God! 
how unearchable are hia judgments, and his 
ways post finding ont! Hom, at, 3, 














CAMBYSEA, OR LOTHORARP, 

On the death of Cyrun the Great, nc, 629, his 
son, Canibysen, to wham, on hi dying bed, he 
bequeathed the hulk of his dominions, ascended 
the throne of Persia, 

Camby ses appears to bave been the reverse of 
the character of Cyrus, ‘The actions of hin reign 
prove that he was nvither actuated by renzon nor 
Justice in his enterprizes. I the fourth year of 
bin reign, be invaded Kgypt, and with what wild 
fory be ravaged that country, the reader may 
gather from the History of the Ezy ptiang See 
page 5R, 

Various and improbable uecounts are given of 
thin invanion by Herodotus, ‘The true ave ap- 
pears to be, that Amasix, who had submitted to 
Cyrus, refused, upon the death of thut conqueror, 
to pay his successor the same henge nnd trie 
inte. This account is, indeed, confirmed by the 
Persian historians, who state, that Loborasp, 
while he wun reguinting the castera provinces 
of Tran, sent hiv general, Gudarz, of Ruburm, 
with an army, to revaver the western provinces 
of Syria, ete. Gudara conquered Syria as far a9 
Daniaseis und Balestine, including the fomeus 


city of Jernsalem, called by the Persians, “ 
Hay City.” 
‘o secure a safe 


between Palestine and Egypt, Cambyses, by the 
advice of Phanes, a Gree from Armasis, 
tuade a treaty withthe king of AraSa, to furnish 
bis army with water, which be did by means of 
the eking of camels. On arrivi 

or eastern branch of the Ni 
Prammenitus, the von and successor of Aroasis, 




















through the desert, 





























‘ander that character, were to act af npies for 
him, and to learn the state and strength of the 
country. 

The embatsndorn of Cambyres carried pre- 
oenta along with them, which they delivered to 
the king of Ethiopia with this address: © Cam- 
‘byses, sovereign of Persia, from his soxious de- 
sire of becoming your friend and ally, has sent 
ns to communicate with you, and to desire your 
acceptance of there presents from the use of 
‘which he himaclf derives the greatest pleasure.” 
Their designs were suspected, and the Ethiopian 

ince dismimsed them with this reply: “ The 
Eing of Persia has not cent you with these pre: 
sents from any desire of obtaining my altiance ; 
nelther do you speak the truth, who, to facilitate 
the unjost designs of your master, are come to 
examine the state af my dominions. If he were 
influenced by principles of integrity, he would 
be matisfled with his own, and nat covet the por 
wasions of another; nor would be attempt to 
feduce those to servitude from whom he bas re- 
seived no injary. Give him, therefore, this bow, 
and in my name spesk to him thus: The king of 
Ethiopia sends this counsel to the king of Fersia, 
‘When his aubjecta shull be ablé to bend this bow 
with the samc ease that I do, then, with a supe- 
riority of numbers, he ey venture attack the 
Macrobian Ethiopian, In the meun time, 
him be thankful to the gods that the Ethiopians 
have not been inspired with the sane ambitious 
vigws of extending their possessions.” 

‘When Cambyses received this message, be 
was en and commanded his army to begin 
their march immediately, without providing, says 
Herodotus, for their necessary sustenance, or re 
flocting that he was about to visit the extremities 
of the earth. He left the Crecians behind him 
ja bis newly pany ope country, to keep it in 
auljeotion during his absence, 

bo his arrival at Thebes, Cambynes selected 
from his army about 50,000 men, whom be or- 
‘dered to make an incursion against the Ammo- 
niavs,t and to plunder the Ammonium, or great 


‘© It is taxposetble to determine what particular nation 
fo rosant wader this sppellation. encell thinka they 











‘wore the Abysainiane; and Bruce imagines that they were 
Ge Gusbas And Ganga, whe inhabit e srel povinens 
or dlatricta ef Abyasinia, Whoever they were, they must 
have been a considerable netion, eince thelr 

abt a message of deBiance to 


+ The Ammonians, in the days of Herodetus, cocupied 


space in Libya, between Upper Exypt on 
Sisco nna th dooce of Banca om to wentsand beter 


of 
the Nomadle tribes, along the coast of the Mediterraneen, 
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mad Cambyses himself Alarmed, says Hero- 
dotus, at the ides of his troops devouring one 
another, he abandoned his design upon the Ethi- 
plang, and returned to Theber. From Thebes 
he proceeded to Memphis, from whence be per- 
mitted the Greeks to embark. 

‘The fate of the expedition of the Ammouians 
‘was still more disastrous. ‘There was no road 
nor tract through the sandy waste tha¢ the in- 
vadern had to traverse; no hill nor tree which 
‘might serve to guide them onward in their 
cours. ‘The army, moreover, was placed at the 
merey of Exyptian guides, whose minds were 
galled by their country’s wrongs, and who felt a 
fraternal affeetion fot the Ammoniang, 
result was, that the Persians were deserted by 
these guides,§ and they wandered about in inde- 
seribable confusius. ‘The greater part of them 
were, according to the Annaunians, finally over- 
whelmed by the moving sends that winds some- 
tines raise in the desert, This fearfal catas- 
trophe has been thas described by the poet :-— 

** Now o'er their heads the whizzing shirlwinds breathe, 


Aad the lone desert panto and heat e» beteath; 
‘Noged by te ermesn au, va colaine rive 








llowy plain surround, 
stalk along the ground, 








‘on the north, and the great Libyan desert on the south. 

Ic included, comsequentiy, the desert that contalus the 

Wah ot Ouse, dependent on Egypt. The term means 

mneviated fertije spot, ike an sa.and in the midst of an 

spamae uf sand ot desert, surrounded commonly by 
0 une of these, (the Libsan 





















Jt w now called the Onde of 


of the ancient tempie. 
Sorwab, 

t Prom thle It appears thet Cambyves never penetrated 
Deyond the deaert of Kebma, that is, says Reonell, on the 
supposition that be set out from Thobee, and that Benaar 
‘was the entrance anto the country of the Maaroblan Exbi- 
6 desert alluded to was that in which Brave 

dreadful hamdahipe, nemely, that above 


§ Savary axys, that the route of the army makes it 

alse wien mega! 
Stig: Saran 

from Whe lake to the oumfie of 4 














Night bow'd her Exbiop brow 
‘To earthand listeped to the qraves below: 
‘Grim ‘gheok: awhile tbe itving hill 
‘ested wieh convulsive throes, and all wat stl” 
ae 
The remainder of the reign of Cambyace was 
8 tissue of the most extravagant crueiticn and 
sxceeees of every Kind, committed seainet the 
inns, the Persians, and hin own family. 
‘According to Herodotus, he slew the magistrates 
of Memphis at hie retura for suffering puble 





ing on. the occasion of finding their new 
divinity Apis, wonnded their calf god in the 
thigh, and commanded the priests to be scourged. 

le grew jealoup of bis brother Smendia, becaune 





He 
‘he was the only Persian able to bend the Ethio- 
pian bow, sent him home to Persia, und soon 
after, on account of a dream portending that 
Smerdis would be advanced to the throne, had 
him put to death. He married two of hi 
sisters, and killed the younger for lamenting the 
ped her Leepet erdis igen se e 
one of bis principal nfficers, 
sa anits Sener ty toro 
he was neither drunk nor mad. He vivlated the 
tats oftie Egyptians, beviamgry ~ apart 
le ¢ pigmy statue of their chief go 
burued thove of the Finally, 











remonstrate on the enormitics he was committing, 
and to set before him the probable consequences, 
he muatched his bow to aboot him with aa arrow, 
Croesus encaped by @ precipitate fight, and he 
was is ly ordered to be pot to death, Hin 
officers delayed the execution till the next day, 
which gave him spparent satisfaction, but lic 
ordered them to be put to death for disobedience 


‘Tt wae about this time, wc. 523, that Orastes, 














put upon them by power from on high, it 
Thoald teach tx to pruy with the ai 






‘teom the great [or much) trans: 
Pea. x1%. 13. 





AMERDIS MALTS. 


Aa soon as Sine the Magian ascended the 
throne of Persia, ordet 10 secure bimnelf| 
thervon, be sought to gain the affections of his 
subjects, Hin first act was to grant them an 
exemption from taxes and from all mili 
service for three yeaa. Hut hin reign wns bri 
Tis grows imposture wan discovered, and be was 
Hain with his brother in ccmmpiracy formed by 
seven Persian nobles of the first rank and conse 
quence in the state, at the end of seven montha, 

Tt ia prohable that Smerdis wae rained to the 
throne by a conspiracy of the priestly caste, who 
Sete fesirous of restoring thelr own supremacy, 
und that of their ullies, the Medes, "The ren 
of the attempt was very calumitous to 
When the head of the falve Smerdis was shown 
to the people, and the imposture explained, they 
‘were so enraged, that they fell pon the magi, 
and pat to death ax many a3 could be discovered. 
‘The day on which thix transaction occurred 
thenceforward became oo annual festival amo 
the Perdans, by whom it wax celebrated wit 

ji It was called “Tho slaughter 
‘of the magi;” and none of that sect would 
venture to uppear in public upon that festival, 

Herodotus gives & romantic sccount of the 
adoption of @ monarch by the Rar coy a! after 
the tumult had wubpided. He says it he gained 
the crown front hin competitors by the stratagem 
of his groom procuring the first neighing of his 
horse, as recorded by a public monument: 
“Darius, son of Hystuspes, gained the kingdom 
of the Persians by the merit of his borse and of | 
his groom Cbarcs.” The account which s- 
chylns gives of the transaction is more probable, , 
and more consistent with the after character of 
Darius Hystaspes. According to this ancient 
‘writer, the seven conspirators agreed to reign in 
rotation, The first that governed was Maraphia, 
who is not found in the list of Herodotus; the 
































. 
eae reprevents him a sing greater enter- 
prise the rest of the ‘omepfretors, by com- 
palling them to » prompt extention of their pian, 
‘under a threat of informing against them if they 


DARIUS MYSTASFES, ON GUSUTAKP. 


Darius Hystaspes commenced his reiga nc. 
521. He appears to have boen the first who used. 
the old title of royalty, Daraweal, or Dariur, as 
& proper name. 

HBelore ‘Dariun obtained the kingdom, he had 
amarried the danghter of Gobryas, whore name 
fw unknown, When seated on the throne, in 
onder to secure himself thereon, he married two 
of the daughters of Cyrux, Atoosa, formerly the 
wife of Cambynes, and Artistona, He likewise 

Parmyx, daughter of the true Smerdis, 
thereby freeing himself from all fear of » com- 
pétitor for the crown. 

One of the firm acts of Darius was to regulate 
the state of the provinces, and the firances of the 
empire. Before his era, Cyras and Cam! 
had contented th ex with receiving 
the conquered nations sich free gifis only as 
they offered, and with requiring a certain num- 
der of troops when they were needed, Darius 

ved that it was impossible for him to pre- 









therefore, to effect these object, he divided the 
whole empire into twenty districts or govern- 
ments, each of which was to pay annually a cer- 
tain eum to the satrap appointed for that purpose, 
ta before recorded. ‘The nataral subjects, chat 
is, the Persians, were exempt from all 


PoPratarch observes, that Darin, in imposing 
these tributes, showed preat wisdom and mode- 
ration, He rent for the principal inhabitants of 
every ince, Kuch ox were best acquaint 
Sitb’abe condition and ability of comnts: 
and were interested in giving him a true and 
impartial accowut, When they arrived, be ssked 
them if such sams which he proposed to each ex- 
ceeded what they were able to pay ; his intention 
being, as he said, not to oppress his subjects, but 
to require of them such aid as was i 
to their incomes, and required by the exigencies 
of the state. They replied, that the propositions 
‘were reasonable, and such a would not be bar- 
deusome to the people ; but Darius reduced the 
posed same to one-balf, choosing rather to 
Feed within bownds, than 10 risk a possiblity of 
excerding then. 


‘Concerning these it uaay be here ren- 
tioned, however, thet the coinage of money wat 
pot kuown in Perea till about Uns time. Darvas, 
( ees 


































“After the death of Smerdis Magus, ana the | 
establishment of Darius on the throne, it was : 
agreed that the Perrin noblemen who hed con~ | 

against bim marks |. 
socens to || 

en the 

these | 

these | 

his acy- | 





nitar. ‘Darius, enraged at this insult, caused 
him, with his children and kindred, to be appre- 
hended, and condemned them to death, con- 
founding thereby the innocent with the guilty, | 

ch the importunities of his wife, however, j 
her brother was first saved from destruction, 
eventually the eldest of her children: the rest 
perished. 

Tr has been necn, in the life of Cambyses, that 
the perfidiour Orastex, ove of the king's govern. 
ors in Asia Minor, brought about the death of 1 
Polyerates, tyrant of Samos, by treachery, His 
crime did not go unpunished. "Darius, diseover- | 
ing that Orastes abused his power, by aportiag | 
with the lives of those persons who dispicased | 
him, sent an order to his troops at Sardi to put 
him to death, which order was executed without |) 
delay. All bis effects were confiscated to the: 
King, and all the persons beionging t0 hus family 
and household were removed to Susa. 

In the second year of the reign of Darius, the 
building of the temple at Jerusalem was re- 








ES: 





sumed, chiefly by the exhortations of the pro- 
phets Haggai and Zechariah. Zerabbabel, the 
governor, aud Joabua, the high priest, twade sp- 
plication ‘to the Persian court, and obtained a 









now carry on their wor 
raised in joy within four yearn an 
from its recommencement, that 




















mothers, and ove 1 
2 thee felfliing the 





L 
‘Nelther shalt | hnow 
Bat these twe binge shall come to thee in « moment 


‘Tre leas of htldren, and widowhood: 

‘They shall conse upon thee in their perfection 

For the multitude of thy soreeri 

‘And forthe great abundance of thine enchantment” 
fsa abu. 8,9, 





Darius berieged Babylon, and was derided by 
1 the insolence, apd baffled by the vigilance af the 
fand seven montha, At the eud 
he mas berinning to drape of 
pat into his hues hy a ret 
stratagem of Zopyrus, son of Meguhy aus, ‘This 
nobleman, who war one of the eeven counsellors, 
'' voluntarily matilated himself, and then deserted 
to the Babylonians, gained tlieir confidence by a 
piteons tale of the croc of Darin, and after a 
' preconcerted success over some devotet 
detachments of the Persian army, he wns ap 
© pointed commander in chief of the Raby leman 
| troops, and in:rasted with the care of the city, 
which, on the first favourable op orn cs, he 

| delivered to Darin. 
| No sooner wns Darius in possession af Huby Jon, 
than he ordered its one hundred brazen ates to 
| be pulled down, and the walls of that proud city 
to be demolished, that in iuhabitonrs unuht never 
Reve another opportan ty of rebellinge against 
Bim, "Besides thie he impaled abot tit 
of ite inhabitants: after «Lich, hy obl 
the neighbouring provinces to furnish fifty thou 

ly wives for the rexat 






























hs 
living in the time of Herodotus werr ite 
{ Thie viege had been predicted hy the prop 
| Zechariah two years before, who warned the 
Jews to flee from thence, 





Tol ho! come forth, 
{An fie from the and ofthe north, elt the Lord: 








road 
Bf ithe heaven, alll the Lord. 
02, 





tt 
b the daughter uf Bah lon, 
+) Fortine aith the Latuot hot 





1] Feebect tne appie of his eye."—Zrek, 68 


“| De, Hales remarks: “It is traly remarkable, 
|| that the Persian kings who punished the Babylo- 
the Jews, The first capture of 


















WHTORT OF THE FEANANL 








(rest preparations for the invasion of 

‘the preteuce of retaliation ere ee 
or ike Seton easly y one bandred and twenty + 
ents before, " His real motivo was, the extension | 
of his conquests and empire, 

Darina crossed the Inter, or Lower Danube, 
over a bridge of boats, at the piace where it first | 
‘Dbegias to branch off to form the different chan. 
nels by which it enters the Eaxine, « little abuve { 
the fortress of Lemmail, in Ressarabia. The Persian | 
army is said by Herodotus and Justin to have con- | 
sisted of seven hundred thousand mens it ie pro | 
bable that the real number wre seventy thousand. ; 
When Darius had vd the Danube, he resolved , il 
upon having the broken down, uhat his |! 
army might not be weakened by leaving the | 
detachment wecensary 8 pratectiont Li thin, t 
however, he was overruled by one of his officers, | i 
tho represented to him, that, should the war ! 
bove unfortunate, they “ould aot be able | 
escape from the 

Feroesing the Danube, i would a 

Hat marched eastward to the Tanais, or 
Don, After crossing the Tumrais, be enteted the | 
territorive of the Sanrouatc, extending north: ( 
the Don jnelf, which 
jo have cramed teiow thi 

Iwedi'za, or Lycunot Hurotott, 
heuce Darina entered the conutry of thie 
Buiang which having lve traversed, be flualty 
entered a great desert that wepurated then from 
the Thymagene, where Ie halted, aud erected 
cuht fortresses on the hanks of the Quras, pie 
bubly the Wolga. 

Uni the meao tite, the Sey thia hvered round 
his army, laying waste t stopping up 

1 wells, intercepting consoyn, cutting off strage | 
lies and Keeping the semy on the alert by it. 
cossant sharmishen, «thins rannicy the Inuzard 
at a general engagement, ‘The whole of the Pere 
stan ary was syeatually, indewt, reduced 1 no 

Horable a condi they trad nuthing be= 

itt, Dari na 














































traced their steps toward the Dunabe, The Se 
thians did not discover that they had retreated 
before the next morning, when they kent # can- | 
siderable detachment to the Danube, in order to ' 
persue the fouiwns, who bad the charge of the 
brinlue, ta break it down and retyru home, 

‘The foni am vonwilted anoug thenselres whee 
ther they should compiy with the reqaest oF tii 
xy des, prince of the Cheruncaun 
of Thewe, having the public interent ot heart, 
was for ciuhracing thin opportunity of shaking 
af the the Persisn yoke, aud all the other con- 

manders ugreed with him, except Hyxticun, 

prince of of Miles, who represented to the fonian 
that their power was linked w that of 

4 The anctente divided Keythia nn 190. ere porta, 
‘sod Aeiatle; the former euendiiz slung the 

norttsof the Denube and the Haine, er be 

fond te, Coup and ine Tecaien. ave 

sdtisiged ies tor gars ty tne “tata A 

(of Tmaan, of the Belone Tagh, a brave 10m Rertl, 
from the indten Caueasos. now the Hiuaon Kha. or weat- { 
‘ore part of the Himalayn; which subdiviewns wore fe- | 


meptaues Seti aimee and raira taseuom, ot Beyrbia 



































spd Torang, Ht wae 
‘which the monsrel of Pevole incndad. 





























be thet 
protection, thet 
= their liberty, upos the downtalof the 
recover poe 
Persian +. This wae ouflicient ; their own 
private were dearer to them then the 
Pile, sod, and they determined to wait for 
ka ender, Romenet So. deceive the Bey 
thiana, ‘thers sing apy vio- 
lance hey dae ht ‘would retire par- 
suamt to their request, and the better to impose 
‘tpon them, they ‘to break down the bridge, 
encouraging the jians, at the same time, to 
return back, meet Darius, and engage his army. 
‘The Bcythians complied with the request, but 
anissed. ue, who arrived safe at the bri 
repassed the Danube, and returned into Thrace. 
‘On bis wey towards ia, Darius had sought 
‘the subjugation of Thrace: be now left Mega- 
tysus, one of his chief, le, with part of his 


army, to complete the conquest of that country. 
WHR the rest of his troops, Darius passed the 

his quarters at Sardis, 
a 





and took up 
the winter 








Herodotos relates an instance of wanton cruelty 
committed by Darius, on his departure for Sey- 
hia, which well deterved such a disastrous ize. 


might be left at hora. ‘The king replied, 
that since he was a friend, and had mudo & mo- 
dest request, he would leave him all bis sonx, 
Ochaxos was te and hoped that they would 
be discharged the service; but Darius or- 
dered them to be slain, and delivered to the 
parent, And yet this same prince soon after set 
Up an inscription to this effect: “ Darius, son of 
“Hymtaaps, the best, and fairest of all men, king 
of te Perdans, and 0 of all ithe continent, in) Mis 

‘against the Scythians, came hither to 
tha springs of the river Tearus, which afford the 
‘dest and fairest water of ull rivers, 

Plutarch pertinently remarks, “ What made 
Nero erect his tragic theatre, and wear thu mask 
and buskina as an actor, but the plandits of 
adulators? Were not kings in general styled, 
while they sang, Apollos? while drunk, Buc- 
chusee? while wrestling at the games, Hercules? 
and, delighting in these titles, led on by flattery 
to the lowest deprav’ ‘Thus it was with the 
logs of P "Their courtiers spoiled them 
dy their base and gross adulation, and by it they 
‘were led to commit the most fearful crimes with- 

















mand of Daring, and tran: yrs 

. 

Dariue ou bisvemra to bards, 

pernundcd te lounan otto ese 
e Tonians not to ‘the 

| ou the Danebe, sent for him, end desired him 


servioes. 
¥ who was tyrant of Mi 
Mircina of Edouis, 2 tere spor tht rer 


name what reward he wished for 






| in Thrace, with the Uberty of bu 

‘a clty there, grunted, and be 
was proceedio ‘when, upon the 
Feprescatsions of Megitynie he wat poeale 


under the plea of serking his coansel in ete 
great matter, and with a promise of ample pos 
‘sessions in Persin, in liew of those in Thrace. 
Hyrtieus, pleased with this distinction, socom- 
panied Darius to Susa, leaving Aristagoras, his 
on, to govern in Miletus, 
Having eubjected Thrace, 


monarch, Amyntas complied with their 
and entertained them houspitably; but the con- 
duct of the Persians towards his wife and daugh- 
ters so enraged his son Alexander, that, by 
stratagem, he caused them to be slain. 
was made by Megabysus for these ambassadors, 
‘but Alexander having bribed Bubares, who was 
sent to inquire after them, with large presents, 
their death was concealed, and the matter glossed 
over. 
About the eame time, nc. 508, the Seythi 
wn enmeer eats aire 
country, passed the Danube, and laid waste the j 
country of Thrace, under the government of } 
Persia, as far as the Hellespont. They return- 
‘ed home laden with booty, witbout meeting any 
‘ition either from the Persians or the 
Dan this jod, Ds ha 
is period, Darius appears to have 
id: contderable attention 10 artime afhira, 
































, when their city was 
taken hy Nebuchadveszar, baving groaned under 
that oppression for seventy years, were restored, 
ling to Isaiah's prophecy, to the 

of their ancient privileges, with the liberty of 
having a king of their own, which liberty they 
enjoyed Gil the time of Alexander the Great. 
"The prophecy reads thie :-— 


‘According to the Greek historians, the hatter 
part of the reign of Darias was turbulent, and 
embarrassed both abroad and at home. 

In the seventeenth year of his reign, nc. 504, 
from mal spark, kindled by a sedition at Novo, 





(which, | ing to Hawkios. ix the largest and 
most circular of all Cyclades in the Agean 
Sea,) a flame arose, which occasioned a consider- 
able In this sedition, the principal inbalit- 
oterpowered by the populace, were 
island. They fled to Miletus, aud 
implored the assistance of Aristagoray, who wus 
at that time governor of that city, ax lieutenant 
to Hystimus, to whom he was both nephew and 
son-in-law. ; ice 
tistagoras promised to restore the exile to 
their native country; but not being powerful 
‘enough to accompliak his design alone, he went 
to Sardis, and communicated the matter to Arta~, _ It seems probable, that thin favour was granted 
Phernes, the king’s brother, who governed m them by Darius, in consideration of the servicer 
‘that city, in order to obtain hix aasistance. He he expected to receise from the Tyriana, who 
represented to Artapherues, that if he were werv powerful at sea, in reducing the Toniane to 
once master of that island, alt the rest of the their ancient subjecti 
Cyclades might be brought under subjectio 





« Aud It shalleome to pose after the end of seventy yearn, 
That the Lord wilt a 





th all the kingGome of 





of the enrth. 

iceetandine and ier hire shalt be bones to 
the Lard. 

1s suall not be tromvured nor laid op, 

Yor her nverchanilace shall be for tein chat dwelt before 





the Ler, 
To cat wufficlently, amd for dureble clothing.” 
Joa, BAIL 17, 18, 










501, Aristagoras rein- 
large as C ‘and them, fi vil i Se a Mince 
was an large as Cyprus, and lay very neur them, former privileges, He began’ with Miletus, 
would be easily conquered ; and that from thence where he divested hinwelf of bis power, and re- 
Darius would bave a free passage into Greece. | signed it intu the hnnds of the people. ‘Ife then 
He conoladed by saying that 100 ships would be ; travelled through Joma, where, by his example 
sufficient for the enterprize. | and influence, Ihe prevasled upon all the olber 
‘Artaphernes was pleased with the project, and | petty princes, ot, a» the Greeks then called them, 
promis 200 ship if the king's coment could rani! to do the same. | Having thea a 
gained. 
Charwed 




















united 

‘Ta this matter there was no difficulty. { them all into one common league, of which he 
with the mighty bopes held out, and | himself was the acknowledged leader, he open! 

“of the injuntiog of the enterprize. te { revolied from Duriux, To etrengthen hitaeel? 

well an of the perfidy of Aristagoras and Arta- | the more against the Persians, in the beginning 

the king ap; of the project, and | of the following year, he went to Lacedamon to 

Preparations were for putting it into exe- | cagage that city io bis interest, He made temyt- 

cution, ing offers to Cleomenes, who was st that time 

‘Daring the next spring, ac. sas, Artaphernes ! king of Lacedsmon ; but Cleomenes was proof| 

to 


tha heer naa ships he against them, and declined sending him any auc- 
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jegubates, a | cours, Aristageran then proceeded to Athens, 


j 
t 


Gan, ofthe Achamenian family. ‘The | snd the Athenians beivg at thie tine at variance 
bates received was, to obey Arista-| with the Persians, for having shown favour to 
in gave him great offence, and Jed to | Hippias, the ton of Pisistratos, tyrant of Athens, 
etween the two generals ; and Mega- | whom they had exiled ten years before, availed 
to be revenged of Aristagoras, gave the | themselves of this opportunity of revenge, and 

Tascltgence of the design formed | ordered a feet of twenty ships to be sent to the 
aging thee ‘Prepared for their defence, | assistance of the Tonians. 
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Fit 
He 






























had reached that city. 
they bad reac City. 


they were overtaken by the encmy, and 
slaughter. The Athenians, who es- 
caped, immediately set sail. and retarned bome ; 


Notwithstanding the urgent solicitations of 
‘would not return to the combat. 
‘Darius being’ informed of these proceedings, 
enraged with the Athenians for the part they 
had taken, resolved from that time to make war 
upon Greece, Shooting an arrow into the air, 
he exclaimed, “Suffer me, O Jove, to be re- 
on thee Athenians.” And that his 
Tevenge might not slumber, he commanded one 
of hin atiendunts to repest to him three times 
every day, when he sot down to table, “ Remer- 
ber the Athenians.” A wirer admonition, and 
more conducive to the lappincss of the monarch, 
would have heen the following sentiment, so well 
by one of our oun poets :— 


Py 





"Bld o'er revenge the chanitice provall."~Caw3rxom, 


In the burning of Sardix. the temple of Cybele, 
the tutelar goddess of that country, was totally 
destroyed, which wan afterwards ised asa pre 
tence by the Persians for burning the temples of 
the Greeks. Their true motive will fall under 
observation in a fatury page. 

‘The Ionians, thonyh deserted by the Athenians, 
and weakened by their late avertbtow, neverthe= 
Jets pursued their point with great resolution, 
Their ficet railed towards the Mellespout and 
the Propontis, where they reduced Byzantium, 
and movt of the other Greek cities on those 
cowty, As they returned, they abliged the 
‘Carians to join with them in this war; the people 
of Cyprus likewine entered into the confederacy, 
and openly revulted from the Persians, The 
Persian generals, however, having divided their 
foreea, marched three different ways against the 
rebels, and defeated them in a 
tu one of which Aristazoras wis w 

Cyprus was again subjected to the Persians, 

‘According to the expectations of Hystiaus, be 
‘was sent back to Ionia, in order to restore the 
King’s affairs in that province. No sooner, how 
oe hed x a at Sardie, than he furned 
& plot against ernment, into which hy 
drew o great ‘sumber of ans. For fear of 
detection, he retired to the isle of Chios, where 


artifice he justified himself to the lonians, 
ta toguged then 


























to prosecute the war with 

» generals of the Persian forces, finding 

‘that Hil ‘was the centre of the Ionian con- 
federacy, resolved to march thither with all their 
foroes,” ‘When the Ionian received intelligence 
of this ‘which not only menaced 








armament, 2 
‘Mitetus, bot the rest of Ionia, they sent delegates | capusaties 
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appointed, and 80 vi had they Been 
preparations, that they hed collected 

353 eail. Atthe sight of this feet, the 
though double their number, were afraid to 
inque, gif yy their emisnaries they had 
corrupted the greatest part of the confederates, 
and engaged them to desert the common cause, 
‘The defection took place at the commencement 
of the engagement ; the Somians and Lesbians, 
others, hoisting sail, returned to their 
spective countries, The remaining fleet of the 
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sians, and almont entirely destroyed. “After this, ' 
the city of Miletus was besieged, and becsme a, 
prey to the conquerors, who levelled it with the 
ground, 


This event occurred six years after the revolt | 
of Avintagoras, All the other cities that hod { 
revolted returned to their allegiance eoon after, 
either voluntarily, or by compulsion. Those 
that opposed the sictors were treated in's barba- 
roas manner. The handsomest of their youths 
‘were made cunuchs; the young women were 
sent into Persia : and the cities and temples were 
reduced to ashes. Such were the effects of the 
revolt of the Tonians, a revolt imo which the 
people had becu drawn by the ambition of two 
designing men, Aristogoras and Hystinus 
‘Hy stiveus was soon after taken by the Persians, 
and carried 10 Sardi, where he was crucified by 
order of Ariaphernes, who hastened his end 
without consulting Darius, lest his uffection for 
him should incline him to meres. ‘The conjec- 
ture cf Artaprernes was well grounded. When 
the head of Hystiteus wos brought to Darius, he 
expressed his displeasure at the act, and caused 
it to be honourably interred, as the remains of 
one to whom he owed great obligations, Hys- 
tireus was the most bold, restless, and enterprising 
genius of bis oge. With him all means were 
od ind lawful that served to promote the end 
had in view, acknowledging no other rale of 
his actions than his own interest and ambitinn, to 
which he was ever rendy to sacrifice the good of 
his country, and even his own kindred, 10 the 
page of bistory, his name stands forth a3 m witnens 























Tt $0 90 that the Pan‘ons honed 
suggetted te ton the Hen of his Pandetors hrs 


“ Meanwhite the winged besalde by command 
‘oven ign power, with awful ceremony 
And trumpets sound, throughout the hoet proclaim 
‘A solemn ecuncil forthwith to be held. 
‘At Pandemonluna, the hgh eapital 
‘OF Satan and bi peers.” 


t According to Pausantas, this island won divided into 
two, one of whieh pai 
‘easetho 
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Teh throsgbewt allthe mantine Jars 
t all itime 
of Asia, with « particular order to invade (ireece, 
to revenge the burning of Sardis upon the 
nians and Eretrians. Mardonius, pursuant 
woarched through Thrace into Ma- 
ing his fleet first to reduce Thusun, 
ag the shore, that they 
concert with each other. On bis 
im Macedonia, all the country took the 
at such a mighty army, and submitted ; 
the fleet, in doubling the cape at Mount 
now called Cape Santo, was dispered hy 
rm 5 300 ships, and 20,000 men perished i 
‘mighty waters. Hix land army met at the 
ime with tune no less fatal, Reiag 


tee 
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obliged him to return into Asia, from whence le 
‘was soon after recalled by Darius. 

‘Darius, perceiving too late that the inexperience 
‘Mardonius had occasioned the defest of his 
troops, put two other generals ja his plu, 
namely, Datieya Mede, tod Artaphernes, wos of 
his brother Attaphernes, who bud becu. governor 
of Sardis. , however, he made ans farther 
attempts apon Greece, he deemed it politic first 
to sound the Grecks, to discover how these 
different szates stood affected to, or were averse 
from the Persian government. "With this view, 
he sent heralds to all their ci demand carth 
and water, in token of submission. On the 
arrival of these heralds, many of the Greck cities, 
dreading the power of the Persians, complicd 
with their demands, as did all the inhabitants of 
Agine, w small island near Athens. At Athens 
and Sparta, the heralds met with a different 
reception. ‘One of them was thrown intoa well, 
and the other into a deep ditch, and were hid to 
take thence earth and water, This they did 


When that was 
patted, they were ashamed of the tranaction, 
ing apon it as a violation of the law of 


uations ; and they accordingly sent ambossadors 
tw the king of Persia at Susa, to offer him what 
satinfaction be 


for the affront they had 
his ‘Bat Darius, declaring 
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Eitolt sataled ‘with the embassy, sent the am- 


in a 8t of anger, into that place which in all 
peace and quietness, 20 he ebould never 
passion, leet he should die in that state,” 


“Be ali mad rage, then resigned, 
‘Bendel heart il waite ® HugoRN mem 


Rent upon the reduction of Greece, Darius 
hastened the departure of his generale, Datis and 
Artaphernes. Their instructions were, to plan- 
der the citi Eretria and Athens, ta burn 
down to the ground all their hauses and templen, 
fand to make ail the inbabituute slaves, ana 19 
send them to Darius; for which purpose they 
were provided with a great number of chaine 
and fetters. The generals haviog appointed 
their fleet to meot at Summos, set wail from thence 
with GIN) ships, and an army of 500,000 men. |} 
After having mate themoelyes mostera of the |} 

p they did with + 
turned theit couree towards 
pera, which they took, after | 
days, hy the treachery of nome 
of the principal inhabitants, ‘They reduced the « 
city to ashes, put all the inhabitauts in chainn, | 
aud sent them to Persia, and then nailed for | 
Attica. 1 
When the Persians bad arrived at Attics, 
ppias, of whom mention has before been made, 
conducted them to Marathon. In order to strike 
terror imto the citizens of Athens, they sent 
heralds from thence to acquaint them with the 
tate of Erctria, hoping thereby to induce ti 
to surrender inumedistely.+ It had the contrary 
effect. Despair inspired them with courage, and 
pot being able to gain ausistance from their allies, 
except 10 mep from Plauea, they armed th 
saves, which wale contrary to their utual practice, | 

"Phe Perna ariny commanded by Vatis con: 
sisted of 100,000 font, and 10.000 horse ; that of 
the Athenians amounted in the whole but to 
10,000 men, It was commanded by ten generals, 
hom Miltiades was chicf, and these ten were 
re the command of the whole army, each 
for a day, in rotation, There was a division 
among the generala whether they should hazard 
a battle, or simply fortify and defend the city. || 
‘Miltindes argued that the only way to raise 1 
courage of their own troop and strike, terror 
into enemy, was to sdvance fearlessly, and 
attack them with intrepidity. Ariatides, con- 
vineed by this argument, ex| the opinion, 
and brought over to it some of the other com- 
manders ; and eventually it was agroed upon by 
all that it would be wise to eng ‘the enemy in 
the open field ; and under this fecling, the conduct 
of the battle was yielded to Miltiates, Thos all 
sentiments of yy gave way to the love of 
Some ak res hae 
in i ir country from 
domination. 

























































¢ The distance of Marathon frem Athens ia aboot 
twenty-four enttas. 
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the ‘the at 
Kin bot reiging upon the puber of Ms trope, 

it relying wu nami 
he M i cid ai a battle. 


sustain 
‘All things being disposed, and the sacrifice, 
according to the custom of the Greeks, performed, 
‘Miltiades commanded the signal to be given for 
battle, Betwixt the two armies there was an 


i 


weeing the Athenians approach hy running 
pared to recenve these aoe devel to destruc. 
tion, As soon, however, as the Greeks mingled 
with the enemy, they discovered that they were 
no mean foes.* | After a long and obstinate con- 
test, the barbarians in the centre, composed of 
the Persians and the Sacs, obliged the Greeks to 
give way, and puraued the flying foe into the 
middle of the country. At the same time, how- 
‘ever, the Athenians and Platwans, who were in 
the two wings having deated the wings of the 
enemy, came up to the relief of the centre, and 
obtained a complete victory, killing a prodigious 
number, and pursuing the rest to the sea, where 
set fire to the vessels, 

it was on this occasion that Cymer, bother 
of the celebrated tragic poet, Aschylus, who had 
laid bold of one of the ships in order to get into 
it with those that fled, had his right hand cut off, 
and was drowned; of which we find similar 
example in Lucan : 


“Hla, the bold youth, as board and board they stand, 
Fiz'd an « Roman ship hi pana ; 





id nerves are eramy’d with stif'sing cold, 
Convalaive grasp, ani still retaio thelr hold 

Net sunk bis valour, by the pata deprest, 
‘But nobler rage tnfla'd his roangled hicest 
Hie left remaining hand the combat tries, 
Ana forth to cateh the right he fi 
‘The sarne hard desting ibe beft deenands, 
‘And now a naked, helpless trunk he atards.” 











Te dereratned th eacrifee S00,” Alin related 

Gey jerery 

the tame fet with ene alight vatletion and we read 10 
ia, one of the 


‘the Soholiaat en Aristophanes, that: 


Plotarch relates, that immediately 
battle, an Athenian soldier, stained with blood, 
hastened to Athens, to acquaint his fellow-citigens 
with the success of their army at 
‘When he arrived at the public palnet, where the 


having uttered these words, “Rejoice, the victory 
is ure” he fell down, and expired, 


The news of this victory ‘2 general 
throoghout the ustoss around to whieh tne ‘ee 
Wordsworth has a fine allusion: 


© When far and wide, awiftaa the heama af morn, 
‘The tidings passed of servitude repealed, 
‘And uf that Joy which shouk the lathnian Seta, 
simile with bitter soot 
“Te known, erved they, *that he who 
Liv envied temples with the Asti 
Must either win through etlort of 
‘The prize, or be content to ace It 
‘ware deserving brows. Yet 0 38 prop, 
‘Sons of the brave who fought at Marathon, 
Yor feeble epirite! Greece her head hath bowed, 
An if the wreath of liberty thercon 
Would fix Itoeif as smoothly na 
‘Which, at Jove's will, dewceuds on Pelion's t 


Instead of sailing by the islands, the Persisn 
fleet, in order to retura to Asia, doubled the cape 
of Sunium, with the design of surprisi 
before the Athenian forces should arrive to ite 
defence. The latter, however, hed the preesution 











‘The Tacedemonians hed promised assistance 
to the Athenians, bat they were hindered by 
ridiculons superstition from taking « part in 
action. Mankind, in all ages of the world, from 
observing the visible operations of the moon 
upon the ocean, have supposed its infl 


+ Tt was between the fhot of the Agherticht 
Cuaradras mountains that Mlitiades renged bis 
‘Tho Persians being driven across the Charadras by 

‘made far the Geile, where the only 
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Or, in other words, et “the new moon.” Refer- 


tonde to this observance, 1 Sam. xx. 

represeoted as sitting down to 
‘to a feast, when the new moon was come, 
the influence of this superstition 
that the Lacedsemonisns deferred sending theit 


et the full, they sent a body of 
9000 men, which arrived only to offer them their 
congratulations on the victory. Happily, this 
superstition is now exploded by the more satis. 
factory deductions of a svund philosophy. It has 
heen reatousbly urged, that as the minst accurate 
and subtile barometers ere not affected by the 
varioot positions of the nioon, it ix very unii 

that the body should be within the aphere 


‘The lemon conveyed im these disasters was 
lost upon Daring. His reveoge wax, indeed, still 
more excited 





inst the Athenians, and he 
resolved. to bend another armament in person, 
whieh put all Asia in a ferment for three years. 
But his designs were frustrated. In the year 
ac. 487, fans revolted, which camed 
him to delay his expedition, that he might in- 
create hia preparations against both nations ; and 
two years after, as he was upon 
carrying his plans into executivn, he died, after 

ing reigned thirty-six years, 

last six years of his reign, Darius, 
soconding to oriental ‘writers, Eas engl sho 
in i corruptions that hat crept into 
tee"nadouel religion by the pronrese of the 
Sabian superstition and adoration of fire, and of 
the other elements of nature; and by the pre- 
valence of the notion of the two principles, the 
good aad evil, which are referred to in Isaieh's 


[prophecies Tespectin, 18, who acknowledged 
jehovab as “the Gay Eat 1-3. Accord. 
Darius was sasisted 








the pone of | » 


deen derived from some superior 
the magi, to have been, in fact, collected 

the eacred writings, or the oral’ instractlous of 
Daniel himeeif. 

Instead of the former mode of kevping the 
sacred fire in eaves, and on mountains iu the 
open air, where it was liable to de extinguished, 
Darius ut fire femeles chroagtout h oar 
ions, a8 at Jerusalem. His princiy ire tem} 
called Aaur Gusbtasp, was Feel Haleb, the 
capital of the province of Baxtrin® After the 
death of Zerdusht, in the fifth year of his reform- 
ation, During assumed the office of arcbimagas 
himself, hat died the following year. Hence the 
succevding kings of Persia were nlwaya initiated 
into the sacerdotal order of the magi before their 
inanguration, a8 related in the section on 


says Dr. Hales, Darius wan 
ce of this dynasty. If Cyrus 
founded, Dariun Hystaspea unguestiouatly estas 
Mished the empire, Hix political windom and 
moderation, hin system of laws and Gnance, and 

































hic reform of the national religion, were all 
admirable; aud his attention to maritime disco- 
‘xeries and commerce diatinguished bim from all 
the other hings of Persin, His greatness, bow- 
ever, wo sullied by th gence of those evil 
inciples, ambition nge, which brought 
bot only on bia enemies, but on his own 
jects. "Notwithatsnding, be was, endowed 
ellent qualities ; and his wisdom, 

on clemency, are | 

ended by the ancients, His greatest 

bonour is, that he was appointed by the Al- 
mighty ta complete the work began by Corus 
namely, ‘the restoration of the Jews to the Holy 
Before his death, Darius appointed Xerxes, his 
eldest son by Atoma, the daughter of Cyran, to 
suceced him, in preference to Artobasanes, his | 
eldest son by his first wife, the daughter of Go- | 
bryas; because the former was boro when his 
r wan king, but the latter when ho was only 

in a private station, It is probable that the 
influence Atosss had over the mind of Darius 
devided the choice. 




















Tn the seoond year of his reign, n.c. 484, | for some time silent, fearful of opposing the will 
Xerzes marched against the Egyptians, and | of the monarch. At length Artabaous, the 
baring defeated and subdued them, be made the | king’s uncle, who was venerable both for hisage 
yoke of their subjection more + then | and ce, deriving conidence frm hie rela- 
ving the government of thst provinee to his | tionship, addressing Xerxes, used all his endea- 


Ceaier Ackirmeues he returned wo Sa. 
Eschyius, in his tragedy of t 
Persigad represents Xerxes as following hin pre- 
deceneor’s plan of conqaest. Atossa, the mother 
of Xerxes, is introductd as aildressing the ghost 





of ber husbasd Darius thus: 

“Tile from too freguest ropverte with bed men, 
The impetuous Xerxes learned these caught bis eur 
‘With thy great dees, ws ay wate 
Vast richen wl 











Lifted lity lance, nor avided to th 

‘Won by his nobie fathera. This 
‘by bad wen repeated, ned 

To attempt this war, and lead 


Accordingly, the reduction of Eeypt was only 
to his grand expedition against 
Gricoes Plutarch reyerarnts Elta as, boosting 
that {¢ was not his intention to have the fige of 
‘Attica, which were excellent, bought for him 
aay longer, and that he would eat no more till 
he waa taster of the country. Before, however, 
Xerxen engaged in this important enterprinc, he 
aaaenibled his council, in order to obtain ‘the 
| advice of the mort illustrious persons of his conrt, 
He laid before them the denign he had in view, 
and acquainted them with his motives, which 
| were, the desire of imitating his predecessors; 
the obligation he was under to revenge the burn- 
fog of Sardis; the necemity of recovering their 
Jost honours ; and the prospect of the advantages 
that might be reaped from this war, which would 
bo attended with the conquest of all Europe. 
He added further, that this war had heen resolved 
om by his father Darius, and consequently that 
he was only completing his designs; he con- 
claded by promising latge rewards to those who 
should distinguish themselves in the expedition. 
It is probuble that the poet had the speech of 
Xeexes in his mind when he wrote the following 
Hines, which he makes Mardonius utter on enter- 
ing Athens: 

















% Ta thls the cfty whose presumption dar'd 
Invade the lord of Asia? sterily xaid 
Mardonius entering. Whither now are fied 
‘The audacious train, whose frebratds 
‘Where’er lark, Athenians, if iu >i) 
‘8000 shail you view your citadel tn 6 
‘On i retreated to a distant innd, 
‘No distant land of refuge shall you find 
<Aguinal avenging Kerxea"—Groven. 








Mardonius, the same who had been so unsac- 
in the reign of Darius, grown neither 


resdee sonst remember that this a title, and 
De. Hales says that tals pd 
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‘sant of sincerity, and showed how mach he was. 
to blame for desiring rasbly to engage the Per- 
sians in a war which nothing but his own ambition 
and self-interest could tempt him to adviee, 

‘The car of Xerxes was open to flatter 
deat to wholesome advice. Although At 
delivered his sentiments ina respectful manner, 
and with great sincerity, Xerxes was indignant 
at the liberty, and asrured him that if he were 
‘not his uncle, he should have suffered for his pre- 
sumption. Tacitus has well observed, that it is 
the misfortune of princes spoiled by finttery to 
look upon every thing as austere that is sincere 
und ingenuous, and to disregard all counsel de- 
livered with a generous and dininterested freedom, 
‘They do not consider that even an honest man 
durst not tell them all he thinks, nor discover the 
whole trath; and that what they stand most in 
peed of is a sincere and faithful friend. A prince 
cought to think himself happy if in hia whole 
reign he finds ont who ventores to speak honestly, 
for he i¢ the most neces and rare instrament 
of government, Cicero justly remarks, that 
there is nothing #0 agreeable to nature, or 60 
convenient to our affuirs, whether in prosperity 
or adversity, as true friendship ; and who it 50 
sincere a friend ax he who imparts good advice 
in an hour of difficulty ? 


™ Toke sound advice proceeding from a heart 
Siocetely yourr, and free from fraudful art,"—Daroex, 


Put, alas! advice is seldom welcome, snd those 
who want it the woet like it the least, as in the 
case of Xerxes. The reason may be, that the 
acknowledgment of our weakness and another's 
better sense are implied in the ect of taking 
advice. Whence the pride of human natare 
stifles the voice of conviction, and makes us turn 
a deaf ear to the chormer, charm he never au 


wisely. 
"According to Herodotes, when the eballitions 
of his rage were over, Xerxes repented of his 
conduct towards Artabanns, and sent for him to 
acknowledge his fantt, and exprets his intention 
a x 











himeelf a sanguine end sealons promoter 
The pres of the prepareions wae, ia 
greatness we 
Gon tothe of the scheme. 
Pe omited a cee contribute to the mnocens 
‘of the undertaking. Xerzes entered into @ eon- 
federsey with the jnians, who ware a 
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isa Uy eras ited mereenaren in 
fly ; 90 that it is said bie army 
300,000 men, and a proportionate 
i rejects 

Listory 


of ships in order to execte the 
tions of tl te 
ste Cantoginaon 


ans, 
fn the beginning of the fifth year, after war 
had been determined on, Xerxes bryan his march 
feom Suss, the metropolis, with his mighty army. 
The time’ of his depurture, aay» Dr. fates, uw 
critically determined by an eclipse of the sun, 
visible at Susa about eight in the morning, April 
19, mc. 481. Herodotus represents this eclipse 
‘a3 total; “for the san disappeared in a 

and clear sky, and d 

appears from Dy. Brinkley’s compntation that it 
‘This was 
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Te, a 5 been me 
Into total, by tradition, at atime wh m velipes 
‘were considered portentous, and the cane haowe 
but to few of the learned. Nerves was 
the incident, and consulted the 
might portend. The sa 
God prognosticated to the Grevks the falure uf 
their mates, saying that the sun was the prug- 
nosticator of the Grecks, but the moon of the 
Persiane, With this futile and lying exprution 
Xerxes was sutisfied, and proeveded un his marci. 
From Susa Xerxes marched to Sardi. which 
‘was the placeappointed fur the general remile7 satis 
of all his lund forces, while his nasy acs asec 
along the coasts of Asia Minor wnarls the 
Hellespont. 
Tewas on bis way thither, at Celenu.* Py thins, 

















* This city was situated In Plrygla Major, on the road 
from 8 








‘are much divided in npinwn teepeeting 
ite Ut te noted fm the march of the younger 
'& deseription of Its site has been given in the 
Auahesis of Xenoplion. It was the uaual residence of the 
Perdlan 








‘hia park, 
palace. It runeaiso 
mn 


middie 
ivough the ty of Cole jeseription 
eo thls fntefy ale by Galntius Curtion tn hele ot 


tars Xenophon, 
‘of it rises in the 
mA similar 


texandet the ‘The eonfuence of these two 











eo 
noble Lydian, who was covsidered the ridhowt 
army magnificence, for which he Fi 
id rewarded ws relssed ca poge 83 of the be | 
Ea noon an the epring of the 
480, Xerxes left ond 





| 


throne was erected for bim upan an eminence, ' 
and in that situation, seeing al} the sea crowded 
‘with his vessels, and the land covered with hit 
troops, he felt a sceret joy diffuse iteelf through 
his soul, considering that hy was the moat power- 


fal and the most happy of mortals, ing, 
however, soon afterwards, that out of 60 man; 
thousands, in a hundred years’ time there would 





not be one Bving om the catth, his joy was turn 
ed into grief, and he could nut weeping || 
at the uncertainty wid iustability of human things, f 





to ubscur hy pride, arows that oud 
faut} eunkd fourh, 1 
thy sal 






Xerrves might have found another mubject of; 
reflvetion, whieh wonld have more juny metite 
ed ins teats und affliction, had he tarred bis 
thonehts upon bimself, He might have cone 
siderad the reproaches he deserved for being the 
instrament of shortening that fital term to nail 
hons uf people, whout he was goiug w sacrifice 
as victims tu his cruel ambition, 

Attahuuts, who neglected ua opportonity of | 
ahing himvel wefal to che young prinee, and | 
mn wentimenta of gooduen, 
inoment of the workings 
into farther refeetions 


























are uttended, 
painful und unbappy + uring, at the name 
tinge, to make hin sensible of the duty and obli« 
gation of princes to alleviate th sorrows of nian- 
Kind, i 
{o the name conversation, Xerxes asked Ar- | 
tabanus if le would still udviee him not to make 
war upin iret sod, for the aoe, a 
nelf appears to have been staggered at hia mighty 
project Artabanus replied, that the land an 
the seu still gave him great uneasinesn: the lend, 
decease there ix no country, said he, Uwt can 
feed and maintain so numerous an army; and 
the sca, because there are no ports capable of 


about the same distance south of Cotymum, and 116 enst 
of Mardis. Marmert, © German Wt, a0ypneed 
Kare Hissar, which le twenty-two grogreptioal 
Mandukly, lo anewer the ate of che 
‘Celmnm; 2nd Dr. Pococks regnréed Askkly a6 its 
erroneone. 






































and Xerxes appointed more 

jitects to build two others io its 

we for the army, and the other for the 

burden and the baggage. Major Ren- 

explained the construction 

shown the angle which 

etch other, the one to revit 

‘trong current from the itis, the other: 

towithatand the strong winds in the Aigean Sea, 
each ng the other. 


Rg 


ingeni 
two 
ed 
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ah 


‘Herodotus relates x story concerning the con- 
dact of Xerzes on the occasion of the failure of 
the first bridge, the import of which is, that he 
threw two pair of chains into the sea, as if he 
meant to ‘kle and confine it, and that he 
‘ordered 300 stroker to be given it, by way of 
ehastisement, Now, water among the Persians 
was held to be one of the symbols of Divine 
nature, and thin story may, therefore, be accounted 

ibulous ; for Xerxes coat not have acted 80 
directly ite to the tenets of hix religion. 
The perforston of Mount Athos, and the circum- 
stance of sending a lctier to it, threatening to 
throw it into the wea, may also justly he doubted. 
Xerxes was not one of the wisest of princes, but 
he certainly was no idiot ; and these actions could 
only have been committed by a madinan, They 
do not accord, moreover, with the anecdote that 
Xerxes, after having reviewed his army at Aby- 
dos, burst into tears upon reflecting on their 
short term of life. 

‘When the second bridge was completed, « day 
‘was uppointed for the commencement of their 
as soon as the first 

















Tays of the sun appeared, sweet odours of various 
kinds were spread over the bridges, and the way 
‘Wes strewed with myrtle. At the same time, 
Xerxes nea, and 


ported out libations into the 
is face towards the sun, the principal 





sian may he compared, in respect 

the army of Xerxes, with the Earopeans in a 

British army in India, composed chiefly of sea~ 
¢ troops. 





and ui ; 

PoSerxes having ranged and warabered his ar- 
mament, was desitous of reviewing the whole. 
Moanted in his car, he exautined each nation 
in tarn, to all of whom he proposed questions, 
the replica to which were noted down by his 
secretaries. The procession of Xerxes in bis 
car through the ranks of his army, is well de- 
scribed by Glover, in his “ Leonidas :” 
“ The monarch will'd, and suddenly he heard 

‘Hix trampling horses. High on silver wheels 

‘The ivory cars with azure sapphures shone, 

‘Cerulean ber3ix, and the javper green, 
Fuby's ciuwing blueh, 
rung topes, with ite golaen Beata, 
‘The pearl, the’ empurpled aincthyst, and all 
‘The sanous gems which imines afford 
in burnish'd gold 
incl dispiny ‘a 
o'er the Toya! bead 
ling wings. Exghtgenetous steeds, 
‘Whiet on he fenied Nrawu pisin were nursed, 

intry Media, Grew the raiast cat, 

eo ¢ © Atthe: sa), doug 
‘The attentive steeds: the che 














To deck the pamp of kings, 
A-sculyinred eagle from bet 














Down ta the sex-beat maryin, 6 
OF Veet expansion, in battalia walt 

‘The cantern bands. To these the’ imperial wheels, 
‘By princes followed in a hundred cars, 

Proceed. The queen of Caria,t and. her son, 

‘With Hyperanthes rede. 

Suif through the wide ae 
He now draws nigh. Th e 
Roll back by nations, and admit their lord 
‘Woth all his satraps.”_ As from crystal domes, 

‘uilt underneath an arch of pendent seas, 

‘When that atern power whote trident rules the foods, 














juumerable boat 





‘With exch ceralean deity ascends, 
‘Taroned in his pearly chariot, all the deep 
‘Divides ita bosom to the’ emerging god, 
Bo Xerxes: 


‘rode between the Aslan werld 
ing.” 
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‘would ventare to 0 Brogress 
their country. After beiug asared by 
that he wished him to speak his thoughts 
freely und sincerely, Detaratus replied to the 
effect, chat, bound by their laws to defend their 
country, they would conquer or div. 










Lgeuonas there 
‘equal life, oo well's temapetes state. 
‘Where mix'd each government 

Katt bi 


cng. and suisportisie each, 








‘The public and the private grew tue sume 
‘Tho childrea of the murviing, public wl. 
And at itetable fed. Vor ght she v todd, 

For that they lived enticv, anu cv'n tur that 

The tender mother urged het wu todie “—Tnowsor. 


‘This is « jast description of the people aunt 
| whom Kern ean Tendiug his huste sand thought 

he laughed at the reply af Demworutus, he soon 
found that the battle is not always accorded to 
the strong, and that 


‘Thrice ia ha wrm'd that bath hie quatre) just.” 


‘The first information of thig formidable inva- 
sion of Greece was given to the Lacedmionians 
by Demaratus himself, whose patriotinin pre- 
vailed over his private wrongs. By an inzenims 
‘Stratagem, he carved an account of the 
determination on two tablets of wood, und then 
' covered the writing with wax, xo that they ap- 
1 Beare to be bank Fonte sien thew were 

livered at Sparta, uzzled the prople ex- 
 ceedingly, ‘all Gorgo, the wife of Scouiday, wa- 
! gaciously removed the wax, when the warming 
‘troth was revealed. The Lacedemonians cir- 
culated the intelligence throughout the coun- 


Terxes through Achsia and Thes- 
auly, and without meeting any opposers, reached 
the famous and important straits of Thermopyin, 
the key of Greece, while the Carnian and Olym- 
pic gamea were celebrating. 
‘At this time, a farioas Hellespontine wind, 
Wowing fron xx.r., raised such # hurricane as 


















or 


destroyed and sunk 400 sbipe of war, hevides an | 
immense pumiber of transports nd. provision | 
‘vessels, at the promontory of Sepias, te 

r 
300 ships, 


station they therefore rémoved to A, 

ther southward, ‘The Grecian Aect, 
assembled in their neighbourhood, at Artonisium, 
the northern tory of the island of Fubar, 
to. their touthward, 

Goecks were not inactive while the ene- 
my was approaching. They vent to Geloa, the 
tyrant of Myrecuaeeand to We tales of Corcyee 
and Crete. to desire succonr from them, and to 
ion as prevented from fing theo: arongh 
Gelon was prevent n or 
his ambitions views the iahubitents of Carcyts 
deceived thom ; and the people of Crete, having 
consalted the Delphic oracle, neflised to enter 
into the league. 

Adiled to these disappointments, was the de- 
fection of many wther cities of Greece, of whom 
xe had demnaded by hin heralds earth and 
water, Fear so wroaght upon them generally, 
that none but the Lacedemuaiana snd Athenl: 
wople of Thespia, and Platora, r+ 

he enemy. "These were ree 
‘and the Arse Shing 

‘war to put ane 
Y divisions Accord 
ingly. peace was concladed between the Athen 
> anid the pe Aigina, who at thin period 
were at wat in way a great point gained 5 
for their attention therehy vy left aundiverted 
froin the coming danger, und they were ens 
Neil ta dirvet the whole force of theit genius 
prevent ite realization, ‘Thin wax the one 
object of their deliberations; and the result 
slows how wisely Oey acted. 

‘The principal puinta of their deliberations 
were the choice of commanders, and at what 
place they shonld mect the Perxiang, in order to 

inpate their entrance inta Greece. ' Che Athe- 
nik chose ‘Themistoctes, and the Spuriann 
conferecd the supreme command of their forces 
pou Lemiday, sme of their kings. The 
tion they adopted for the vonfliet wan the 
of ‘Shermop: 

‘The apprliation, Thermopyl, means “ The 
Pass of the Hot Springs” On the north in an 
extensive bog, or fen, through which a uirnew 
paved causeway offers the only approach to 
Greece, It is bordered on either side by a deep 
and impracticable moras, and it i further 
bounded by the sea towards the enst, and the 
precipices of Monnt Cita to the west, Here in 
situated the Turkish dervene, or barrivr, upon a 
sinall narrow stone bridge, murking the most 
important point of the whole passage. {tin still 
eccupied by sentinels, ax in ancient times, and is, 
therefore, even at the present time, considered as 
the pyle of the southern provinces. The Ther 
mmm, or hot aprings, are at a sturt distance from 














































































the mowstein closs to him on the one side, and 
tha 106 o@ the other 5 tnd a Sew. Wrens trempe 
might, therefore, intereept the march of 


to flight, Perceiving that this was not 
4 ais py to vie my. 
4 ‘spy brought him word that he found 
i| Lacedwmonians out of their entrenchments, and 


they were diverting themselves with mili- 
etereises, and combing their hair. Sach 
the Spartan manner ef preparing themselves 
for battle, and it indicated that they were fully 
ined to conquer or die. 
To auch effect Demoratus informed Xerx 
arch was still incredulous, and 


that 
tary 
was 












i 
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| Position for four days, in expectation 
| of seeing thei retreat. 
I 

| 





During this interval, Xerxes used his utmost 
endeavours to corrupt Leonidas, promising to 
hake him master of all Grecee if he would join 
bia party. Leonidas rejected bis proposals with 
contempt; and when Xerxes eRerwards sum- 
moned him to surrender up bik arms, he re- 
roed thin laconic reply: “tome and take 


to 
(On the Sfth day, Xerxes, enraged at the per- 
tinscity of the Grecks in retaining the 
sent a detachment of Medes, with a command to 
bring them alive to his presence, These were 
| defeated with great slaughter; ond the Immortal 
Band, which were next sent aguinet them, shared 
') the samme fite, After successive efforts, indeed, 
made with large bodies of their troops, to gait 
the pass, the Persiuns were obliged to desist from 
the attempt. 
Xerxes was perplexed ; but in the midst of bis 
Brrplexity, treachery pointed out bis path to 
reece, One Epiatics, a Melian, in the hope of 
& great reward, discovered a secret passage to 
the top of the lil, und whieh led to the reur of 
the Grecian comp, This point is beyoud the 
hot springs, in the north, and it is still used by 
the inhabitants af the couutry in their journeys 
fo Salona, the ancient Ainphissa, Xerxes de- 
patched @ detachment thither, which, marching 
aight, possessed themselves of that advanta- 
rans post at duy-break. 
‘Leonidas saw bis danger, and convinced that 
it was impossible to oppose successfully 80 over~ 
whelming » force, with so swall a number of 
‘be obliged hix allies to retire; but he 
remained himself with his 300 Lacedwmonians, 
resolving to die in their country’s cause ; in obe- 
dienes to an oracle, which foretold that “cither 
Sparta or ber king must fall” Glover makes 
‘Leonidea exclaim, on hearing that the enemy had 
droum rented him ; 
1 now belfld the orncte fala. 
‘Then art thou near, thou 
































The Lacedemonlans, O stranger, tell,” 
‘That here, obeying their eacted lawa, we fel.” 


an exaggeration. 
was Tieayed at the valour of the 

ans; for he interrogated Demaratas, if they had 
‘yet many such soldiers; to which he replied, that 
they pumbered aboot 800 equal in valoar to 
those who had fallen. 


mayed. Thas lightly could he aport with human 
fife. Surely, in ull ages of the world, 
‘\<War la a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kiven suuld play at Katine weal do ee 
‘To’ eatort their truneheons froni the puny hands 
Are cronied Sith raveher, anak opal 
Beceune men suller t—theks toy the woeld" 
Cowren. 
‘The same day on which the action at Thermo- 
Pyle occurred, the two ficets engaged at Arte- 
misium, a promontory of Eubes. ‘The fleet of 
the Greeiann consisted of 271 vessels, exclusive 
of guileys and small boats: that of the enemy 
ax much more numerous, noiwithstanding its 
recent losses by the storm. ‘The Persians sent 
200 ships with orders to rail round the island of 
Eubvea, and encompass the Grecian fleet, that 
none of their ships might escape. The Greeks 
had intelligence of this design, and set sail in 
the night, in order to attack them by day-break, 
‘They missed this squadron, and advanced to | 
Aphetw, where the balk of the Persian fleet Jay, 
and after several brief encounters, they came to 
a considerable engagement, which was long and 
obstinately maintained, and resulted in nearly 
equal success. H 
‘Though the Persians suffered very severely, 
yet the Grecians suffered alto, and balf of their | 
ships were disabled. Such being the esse, they 
deemed it expedient to retire to some safer place 
to refit ; and, accordingly, they sailed to Salamis, 
‘an island in the Saronic Bay, nearly midway 
between Athens and Corinth. Herodotus justly 
observes, that though the engagement at Arte 
misium did not bring matters to an absolute de- 
cision, yet it contributed greatly to 
the Greeks, who were now convinced that 
enemy, notwithstanding their great number, was 
not invincible. ‘The struggle for liberty ia 
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‘at this desertion, and 
ing themselves ready to fall into the hands of 
‘Xerxes, consulted upon the bert 
{[ means of escape. Some time before, they had 

consulted the oracle of Delphi, the replies of 
which, Dr. Hales observes, were traly tervark- 
j| able. The barden of them was, that their city 

should be destroyed, and that they should esape 
only by taking refage within wooden walls. 
Themiatocles interpreted thi» to denote th 
fleet, and, accordingly, the Athe 
took on board their families and 
terted their city. Plutarch suspects (and 
may form the key to these otherwise myst 
Teplies of the Pythian) that the oracle was 
doctrinated by Themistocles, on this wccayi 
wishing to revive the drouping spirits of his 
countrymen, His sagacity, ulso, wanld furesee 
that this was the only meuns by which his coun- 
‘trymen could pe destruction, 

‘Xerxes, arti in the nvighhourheod of 
Athens, wasted the whole countrs, putting. all to 
fire and sword. A detachment was rent to plune 
der the temple of Apotlo, at Delphi, in which 
there were immense treasures, 

Herodotus rela 




















eraab among them, and destroyed multitudes, 
while a shouting and clamour issued from the 
temple of the god. Depriving this tale of the 
preternatural raxchinery, it may be, that the 
Priests planved a bold and uncommon stratagem, 
which they executed with equal prudeuee and 
courage, thereby delivering their comple from 
the spoiler. This will obtain more ample notice 
in the History of the Grecians 
The following lines, descriptive of the ad- 
vance of Xerzes to Athens, are very appro- 
priate: 
+ Her alive groves now Attien dlopiased: 
| “Uibe fab Shere Ceres tre ber ais bated, 
patalicld in arty 
Bove structures growing on the strangers eye 
‘Where’er it road delighted. On lik 
Pious his pale conrecr, scattering 
regal homicide of natinns paar’, 


Dochaiing all the foros of revenae” 
‘On this devoued couniry.-—Guoven's Araxxato. 


























ar ut death was foo soon Found. 
BS pe death ws 

Fedeved the cit to ashes. Exulting over the 
cyte shed a mesenger to Susa with the 








‘Success to hia uncle Artabanes, in 





Kerzes | whose bande he had left the goverament dui 
absence. * 


romantic tale concerning | 
the escape of this temple from the vinieuce af 1 
Xerxes. Thunder-boits from heaven, he says. | 
fell upan them ; and two huge fragineuts frow | 
the tops of Parnassus rolled own with » great | 





‘there | foreseeing the result of a division of the Greek 


{thls pan 0 oer he marae 








‘is 

Demosthenes has preserved s curious trait of 
the Athenian spirit on this occasion. Que ('yr- 
sites, a citiaen, advised the people to remai 
the city, and receive Xerzee. itizeos 
dignantly stoned him to death, and the women 
his wife, as traitors to their country. 

‘The affairs of Xerxes had hitherto been pere- 
perous, notwithetanding, bia severe fossa: they 
were now about to suffer a reverse. While lie 
wax triumphing over Athens, the Grecian fleet, 
being ced by a great many ships from so- 
verul parts of Girvcee, Enrybiades, commander in 
chief of al the naval forcer, snmmoned. a council, 
Many contended, and amoug them was Eury- 
nudes, that it would. be better to retire to tho 
isthatus of Corinth, that they might be nearer 
the army which guarded that passage, woder 
the cominand of Ceombrots, brother af Leo 
Others, at the head of whom waa The+ 
ctes, who’ commanded the Atheuian eet, 
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conteuded that Salunix, where they were, wat 
hie mont advantagtour place they could choose 
engage the numerous Beet of the enemies 






ryhuades and the other can 
over to his opinion, and it was u 
volved to wait for the Persiap Beet 
of Salsmin, 

eres. om his part, also held a council of hin 
priveipal naval commanlers, placing them aes 
cording to their rank; the hing of Sidon Srat,* 
the King of Tyre wext, and the rent in order, 
The general opinion wow in favour of the en- 
Hagenient; but queen Astemivia advived, either 
to remuin in Grae present station, which would: 
foree the Grecian Beet, confined at Salamis, tn 
Separate sont far want of provisions, and retina 
to their resjmetive homer, or el to aul towards 
Peloponnestis, in whieh case it was not Ww be 
tnagied that the coufiderates would remit be- 
rink a battle for the eake af the Athe- 


" 
smounly ry 
vin the straits 
















vet sind bo reat 
This wine counsel was un- 





danger of a defeat. 








on which the resolution for 
ax taken, Xerxes male hia 

Isthinan of Corinth, 
nt, the Peloponneniane 


ight 
jt 






at Salamis held a second council, in which they 
overruled the Atheniuny, Aiginetes, und Megare- 
ans, und resolved to sail to the succour of the 
Peninsula. But it wan too late. 






ent em 
Themintockes. "1 heat 

nat the best of eounarn, slack the Greeks 
Reject, through mean solleitude to fy. 

‘Weak men! throughout these narrow aras the for 
In stationed now, preventing all escape.” aa. 


‘This was the effect of artifice. ® Themistocles, 


His ancient foe, 
re 





forces, sent a trusty friend by night to Xerxes, 


© Dr. Hales his was due to the i! 
i is rent ae eat 
Gen, x. 15; profane ‘thereby scoordlag with snared 
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names of such a3 should sigualize themselves in 
the conflict. This was, no doubt, a wise urrange- 
( ment, inasmuch ws it tended to animate his hosts; 
‘rewards and bonoars being the only motives they 
{ lind to incite them to deeds of arms. I 
I 

f 





‘Themlstocles, gr at aetwr.”— G19 


When the Peloponnesians found themselves: 
encorny py the Persian armament, they | 
prepared to share the sume dangers with the 
allies, Both sides prepared for battle, The 
Grecian fleet consinted of And sail; that of the | 
Persians,upwards of 2000, ‘Themastacles avoided 
the engagement tll a certain wind began to blow, 
ag was the case cnch day about the same time, | 
knowing that it would he unfayouruble to the | 
enemy. As soon os he found binoelf favoured 
by ind, he wave the syrual for battle. whieh: 
is thun finely deserthed by .Tachy tng, who fought 
in this battle hinwselts— 














nee, Ve Gans of Greece, fisnn thealdum wave 
dour chakdrett wee, 
Fal hens 





OUR} KALE VOUT 
‘Tie temples of vour outs, th 








‘The engagement way desperate. 
siang, knowing that they 
eye, udvanced with gre 
be wind blowing directly in th 
ize and number of their ships embarrassing: 
them in a place so uarrow, their courage soon 
stated. The Grecks noted this circumstance, 
and rushed onwards 


‘The Per- 

















mm And the 
‘Ax through a sbioal of tis ar 
Spreading destenriion, 


‘The Tonians were the first that betook them- 
selves to fight. Queen Artemisia had a narrow 
escape. Her galley was purmed by an Athenian 
‘esac, commanded by the brother of the poet 
Aiachylos, and would have been captured 
the not turned suddenly upon one of her own 
side, a Calyndian vessel, with the commander of 
which she was on ill terms, attacked, and sunk 
it, with allthe crew. Deceived by this stratagem, 
the Grecia, conceiving that aie hed now de- 
terted the Barbarians, quitted the parsuit. In 
| the battle, she had behaved with auch intrepidity, 
thas Xerxos exclaimed, “My men are become 


mL 














ragged path of human life. 

Such was the battle of Salamis, ove of the 
most memorable actions reconied in ancient 
history. According to Plutarch, it wes fought 
om the 20th of the Attic month Boedromica, 
corresponding to the 13th of September, 3. . 
480, which was the sixth day of the Eleasinian 
rites, on which the procession of the mystic 
lacchus was held by the Greeks, 


 Alking tate on a rocky brow, 
Which looks wer sen hon Satatal 
Aud nds Lay ele 

F 








rite ny. 
Mut when the mun aet, where were they?” 


‘Themistocler, taking advantage of the alarm 
of Xerxes cawcd by hw defeat, contrived, in 
order to bain his departure from Greece, to 
inform hin that st was the intention of the Greeks 
to break down the bridge over the, Hellespont 


! Xerxes immediately vent the remain 


fleet thithe 





0 protect it, und to secure his 
he conimmnced under cover of the 
1 i Mardonu, with an army of 
100,000 roen, to sulxlue Greece, 

‘The Grecians, who expected that Xerxes 
would have renewed the eoubat the next day, 
haviug learned that the flect bad departed, pur- 
sued it a8 fast os they could. But it was to no 
purpose. They had destroyed 200 of the enemy's 
Slnps, besides those which they had esptured 
the rest, having suffered by the winds in their 
passage, retired towards the comst of Asia, and 
finally entered into the port of Cums, a city of 
JEtolla, where they passed the winter, ‘They 
returned no more into Greece, 

Xeracs marched with @ portion of his army 
towards the Hellespont. & no victuals had 
Been provided for them, they underwent great 
hardships during their whole march, which lasted 
forty-five days. After having consumed all the 
fruits they could find, the koldiers were obliged 
to live upon herbs, and even upon the bark and 
leaves of trees. This occasioned a great sick- 
ness in the army, and great oumbers died, 0 
that he arrived at the Hellespont with “ scarcely 
& pittance of his army.” 

‘When Xerxes reached the Hellespont, he 
found the bridge already broken down and de- 
stroyed by storms. His fleet, however, conveyed 
him and the shattered remains of his host from 
the Chersonese to Abydos, on the coast of Asia, 
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* So called, it ie said, from Elsesis, oon sf Meveary. 
‘The Bleusizians submitted to the domtntoa of Athens, on 
goditign o: having the exchunive prvuogs ef celobeatine 
thew twysteries, which proved te then & sume al great 
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‘UPTOSY oF THE PaBAane 





enced this unjust 
the advioe Of Mardoniua ; hence it was that 
vi the monarch was defeated at Salamis, 
‘Mardonius, for fear he should feel the royal 
-vengeanice, deemed it better to propose the subfu- 
gation of Greece by his menox, or in some great 
effort to ae a His sod 2 a 
as narrated lerodotus, in i fiven 
by Glover in his Atheraid’:— © 


«Be not discomrag’d, xovereign of the world! 
Kot oars, not sails and timber can decide 
‘Phy enteepris 











‘bons of traffic. On the salid plasm 
‘The genetuus steed and soluller, they alone 


‘where no well 





‘Thy glocy must establi 
orate 






Mardonins concluded with offering hineelf for 
the enterprise, which wasuccepted. ‘Tw haughty 
monarch had not yet been taught wisdom by the 
demon of adversity had not yet learned the 
lesion of merey from a sight of suffering hue 


manity. 

On’ the approach of spring, #.c. 479, Mur- 
donins made an attempt to guin over the Athen- 
ians, and draw them off from the coufcderacy, 
‘With this view, he sent Alexander, the son of 
Amyntas, king of Mucedon, with very advan- 
tageous offers. These offers were, to rebuild, at 
the king’s charge, their city, und every other 
edifice demolished the year before in Attica; to 
suffer them to live according to their own laws 
to reinstate them in all their former possessions ; 
and to bestow on them what other dominions 
they might desire. 

lteady to the common cause, the Athenians 
replied, “Tell Mardonins, Thus say the Athen- 
ians, Whilst the sun holds its course, we will 
never compromise with Xerxes; but relying on 
the aid of the ‘and heroes, whose temples 
‘and statues he contemptuously burned, we 


resolve to resist him to the last extremity. ‘And 














k you 
alwudanty ; but we shall neck to procure sub- 
aistence without burdening you, In the present 
finite, be it your enre to bring your 

fh ag much expedition a2 
possible; for the harburian® will not ful to invade 
‘our territories, so soun aa he shall heut the 
account of our utter Tefal to comply with his 

raposais, Before he shall be able to. penetrate 
into Attea, it becomes wx to march into Beotia, 
and divert his attention to that quarter.” 

As the Grecks foresaw, no it happened, Aa 
soon us Murdoviu heard from Alexunder the 
fixed resolutions of the Athenians, he Jed hin 
troops from ‘Thestaly into Atticu, wasting and 
destroying the whole country over which he 
parsed, aud collecting troopy from cvery quarter, 
‘On his way through Baotiv, thy ‘Phebaita advined 
him to halt and eneamp in their country, as the 
must convenient ; und hy so doing, fe might 
reduce all Grevee, by bribing the lewding men in |; 
the several states. 





























Il Mardonins listencd to thin treacherous 
counsel, it is posible Greece would have been 
conquered, It was overtuled, however, by his 


desire to take Athens a second time, and his 
45 for he wished to show the hing ut Sardin, 
hy fire signals, stationed throughout the ixlands, |! 
that he wus in posersion of that city, Mardo- 
nius entered Athens, which he found deserted, 
an the tenth month it had been tuken by 
Xerxes, and he deiaolinhed whatever had escaped 
the monarch’s fury. 

Not being able to withstand such a torrent 
alone, the Atheniuny again rvtired to Salamix. 
Mardonius stiit entertained hopes of bringing 
them to come terms of accommodation, and went 
another deputy to renew the former proponals 
Lycidas, a member of the council of five bun- 
dred, elther approving the propoaaly or bribed 
by Mardonius, recommended that they should 
be referred to the people. Fired with indigna- 
tion, the Athenians gathered round him, and 
Stoned him to death; and the women, following 


heir example, rushed tp bis hous, and 
his wife and children, By thin second tragedy, 
Mardonius perceived they were obstinately de- 
termined to carry on the war (ill either he: 

















© ‘The term “barbarians” wae used by 
smock mde sense tsa wo use i: Generally tapers 
sirangers, ly sn enemy, in whieh wemse 

‘here ned : 


the ancients In a 
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Tength, fearing that the Athenians, who 
exagperated st their conduct, would realize 
threat of quiting the confederacy, making 
with the king, and becoming ‘his allies, 
sent off heatily’ a force of 5000 troops to 
ftaxidence, ovard the thous 
‘Mandonias, discovering this, an 
atisehed by ‘the confederater'in Attica, which 
was disadvantagvous for hie cavalry, and if de= 
feated by them, to by intercepted ih the marrow 
into Bowtia. When he reached 
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hal 








his cavalry, ia which his chief strength consisted, 
he fortified’ a large camp neut the river Avopns, 
for a place of refuge stiould he be defeated. 

The dinposition which prevailed among the 
Paralana a thie cine andthe far that pores 
them reaperting the issie of the campaign, is 
well ilontrated by an ancedote related by 1lero- 

lotus: “ Whilkt the barbarians were einployed 

















on this work, Attaginos, a Thehar pees ed a 
magn fetes entertain to which Mardovine 
fifty Persian were invited, At tahle, they 





chequered, w Persians antl a Theban reclining on 
couch Alter anpper, ne they were 
drinking freely, the Persian wine was the asso 
ciate of ‘Thersander, a man af the first considern- 
tian at Orchamenon, asked him in Grech what 
countryman he war: and when be anawered, 
’ Ae oe the Persian proceeded thus: 
yon and f shure the same table, und che 
bation IL wish to Jeave you a sen 
at Ieinge forewarned. 
may have un opportimity uf consulting your ow 
Interest, Do yeu nee thone Persians af supper, 
tnd the army “which we left encamped an the 
Danks of the tiver? Of all hese, ina very short 
mpace of tinue, you will wee ver 
i Vorsan sites, tis 
hed at the renurk, rephed, * Hore 
BH mos deci you toc e thie to Mare 
donius, wud to those next him in digmty 2 * My 
friend,’ returned the Fersiat, not fur risa 
to counteract the decisions uf Providence. None 
@f them are willkug to koutheu to faithful ad- 
visets. A multitude of Persians share the same 
Sentiments wuh me; but, bhe mx, they follow 
oa from necessity, Notloug in humaa live is 
morg deeply to be regretted, thin that the wise 
man’s vowe should be disteparded."" This,” 
saya Herodotus, “1 beard irom Thersander, the 
‘Orchomeniau, who also told me that he had com- 
tuniested the eae to many before the battle of 
Plata.” 


* In more remote tines, the sucients ant round a table 
a we de, a8 ve teat in Homer, This passage shows, 
Deworer: that te capa of relting om novel at mens 
‘was ofa very ently date, 
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Shorty before the battle of Plates, Mardonins 
‘as furnished with a strikin, _ 

Grecian. spirit. Among bie a0xi 
joined by a body of a thousand Phochans, who 
‘were driven to hie ranks from necessity. Either 
suspecting their fidelity, oF to prove theircourage, |; 
Mandonine menaced them with destruction by 











“die like hero,” und to show that they were 
Grecians: upon which they faced about every ,! 
way, and clowd their rank, in eolama, The 
Persian cavalry retired, a» Mardonius had di- 
reeted, and he Seut a herald tw inform them that 
be only ameant ta test their courage, and exhort- 
ed them ta net with alacrity in the wat, at the 
same time holding out hirge promines of Teward 
for their services. | 
ounedd iy the example of the Lacodmmenians 
the rest of the Peloponnesians, s prepared to 
secute the war with vigour. ‘They rained. 1 ir 
quotas, aul jeined the Lac. dvmonians and Athen- 
wins at the isthmus, From thence they march- 
el into eotia, to Mount Citlieron, in the neigh- 
tonthood of the Person army. 
way under the candnet of Pausani 
Sparta, and of Aristides, commander in ebief of 
the Athenians, Murdorius, in order to try the 
ccomrage of the Greeks seut_out hin cavalry to 
skirmish with the o Thin led to a fivree 
Perwians were ronted, 
mus, who was next in 
ranger ion 10 Mardoniue hivnself, 

‘event which caused great disn 
the Persian ariny, | Tod i grief for the 
Jens of Manis cut off their hair, aud the 
manes af the ~, and all Haotia resounded 
with their erivs and lamentations After this 
conflict, the Grecians tumoved to Platea, not far 
from Thebes, 

‘The anny of the Greeks consisted of 110,000 
men, the flower of which were the Lacedamo- 
nians, Tegeate, and Athenians, who numbered 
iw the whole 19,500 men, The Persian army, 
it_is srid, amounted to 300,000 men, besides 
50,40 Grecians who joined them voluntarily, 28. 
the Thebans, or by compulsion, a the Phocians, 
“Thessalians, and others. 

‘From superstitious motives,® the two armies 













































© The voothsay inspecting the entradis af (hee 
iste, score Hesedot fretld to ath paren 
That they should be roctanous IC they seted only upon tbe 
defensive; and threatened thet with an ubter overthrew 
‘Af they made the brat attack, q 
‘ives a particular sccount of the mode of divise- | 

tion by tuxpecting he entrain. if they were whole and 
‘sound, had sheir nsturai place. colour, and wroperion, all 
‘ras Well: any thing wat ont of ordet, or wasting al 
‘was pertended. The palpitation of the ensralia was n= 
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|; Mardonius, inta; 


‘of these, sfler devoting 





‘the walls of Thebes, where they would be able 
‘obaain forage and provisions, and eventually 
perma ‘on some of the confederates by bribes 

jevert the common cause, a battle was decided 
‘upon the next day, ‘ 

‘The attack was to be made by xurprise; but 
Alexander of Macedon came secretly ubont mid- 
night to their camp, and informed’ Aristides of 
allthot bad paseed; an event to which Glover 
alludes in his “ Athenaid :” 

“ Aratides hastes: 
To whom the mrangee.—-Wulwark of tl 
Bear, credit weigh the 


to 
to 
to 








AC night’s fourth w 
Tafembly determined, 
By earh olviarr, to afyml wour host 

‘With all bis numbers. I, azainst curprise, 
Am enme to warn yoa* thee alune I trust, 
‘My name reveating 

[who rus hazard both my realm and life, 
‘Am Alexander. Macedoman f end 

Of Athens. Kindly, on a future day, 
Remember me.” 


‘Acting upon this timely information, the 
Greek generale ordered their officers to pr parr 
for battle, The next day, however, pased with- 
out any decisive cngagerient, and night cuminz 
on, numbers of the Gre 
confederate army, in order fo escape the exe! 
cavalry, whic bad anpos el them greatl 
retiring about twenty stadiz towards Platira, 
they encamped near the temple of dann. apposite 
to the city. 

‘The movement of these deserters brought 
8 general engagement on the ensuing day 

ing that the foe fll before 
hit, led on his army, shouting as though thes 
‘were sure of their prey. As soon, howev 
they had passed the Asopus, ther eneontered 
the Lacudsemonisns, Athenians, and Tegeans, to 
the number of 53,000 men, which led te a genes 
= plete : bs ts F} od 
com] chieBy by the determine 
valour of the Lacedmonians and Athenians 
Mardonius himself was slain, and of the Persian 
host, according to the Greek historians, net more 
than $000 escaped, except a select body of 
40,000 men, under the command of Artabazun, 
wi with all expedition towards the 
Hellespont, whence he transported the remnant 
(for many of these were slain by the Thrucians, 
or died with fatigue and hunger on the way) from 
be ingot or Constant », to Avia. The tose 

‘the Grecians, according to Plutarch, amounted 
only to 1360 men, The spoils tsken from the 
Petsians were immense, consisting of vast soms 
of money, gold and silver cups, vessels, tables, 
‘bracelets, and all kinds of fornitute. The teoth 


























® certain portion to 
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sacted purposes, was given to Pansanias, and the 
others mere sewardel ‘ech scvordiny wt bis 
‘Diodorus Sicules says, that the battle of Pla- 
tun was fought in the second year of the seventy 
‘was archon of 

or furth day 


of the month Boedromion, curresponding to the 
2eth or 20th of Angus, nearly » peep hiterd 


after the battle of Salamis. 
‘The day on which the Grecks gained the 
victory at Platwea ix memorable for another 


ginal by their Geet aver thatof the Pemians, at 
Iyeale, in Tonia, wherein most of the Persians 
were put to the sword, their shine burued, and 
an immense booty captured, Thin battle wnt 
fought in the evening, and that of Plicwa in the 
morning. They were cach decisive in their 
nature. By them the great designs of X 
‘were frustrated, and the libertics of Greece and 
of Tonia (colomaed from Greece) rentored and 
« bengfits reaulting tre 

- mentary nature,» They 
freel Enrupe for ages from Asiatic invasion, 
during the sudsistence of the Persian monareliy, 
and even ti ium of the fanatical en 
nd Turks, of whom the 
the Canetantinopalitan empire, 
and the other penetrated through Africa into 
Spi 

‘The Perian invasion, says Vr. Tales, far- 
tives a salutary and awakening lemon to all 
frev states to dinpate their ihertics to the last, 
and never to compromise with the enemy, let 
them be eser so numerous und formidable, It 
ffonls also, a striking coument upon the words 
of the pralmist = 





















“Tha te ts ae king xaved by the wmultitade of an host : 
Annuity mas ne a steered by amet teenth,” 
Bea, xxxili 16, 





and none 





Victory belongs unto God wlon 


* ean read the account of this struggle for liberty, 


wathoat observing his overruling providence in 
result, A Sitthe hand of patriats, inflexibly 









determined to conquer ar die in their country’s 
case, fo preserve their religion, their laws, and 
their liberty, triumphed 0 ighticat host 





that was ever ageribled for the put of de- 
solution, Who gave sneceas? Not Jove, or 
noo, or Mercury, or Coren or Bacchus, or 
any of the fabled’ pods of Greece, bat Hue in 
whom are the insues of fife and death,” and whi 
oxerrales all events on earth for his own glory. 
‘What, though both the armies of the Persiaiis 
and Grecians were pagans, He ruled aver them 
and thongh they were anmindful of Hira, the one 
was exalted, and the other humbled by hia al- 
mighty hand, ‘To ourselves, the patriotima of 
the Greeks reads an important lesson. If they 
fought 20 nobly, and struggled so urdently, for 








theit religion, laws, and liherty, which were all 
founded on the principles of paganism, surely we 
‘ought to prize our own, which are extablished 
Ps 


spon che ealightoned and Yroad fonndations of 
Christianity, and to contend for their mainten- 
ance against the host of infidel foc with which 
we are surrounded. Our wé - it aie 
Temembered, and that with thankfulniens, are 

at the present day, those of life-destroying steel; 

















ans Bt Meals coe 


KES 
ioe he retired 
and 





eid twelve cubits high, probably 
febaphadnezzar, as mentioned Dan. 
feat, who enteavoured 





work of 
1, end slew the bigh 
to prevent conduct which he deemed sacrilege. 


Perhaps the desire of making himself amends 
for the expenses incurred in bis Grecian expe- 
ition, might be a prevailing motive for such 

ings : for it ix certain he found immense 
‘weasares in the temples, which lad been amassed 
through the auperstition af princes and people 
during along reriee of ager, or been deposited 
there for safety. 

The remainder of the reign of this “eon of 
violence,” uz he was described by the Qreci: 
oraclen, was clonded by the most horrid and 
netural crimes, raging through, and ravaging his 
own bousehotd and bis own feapel ‘The atro- 
cious and complicated injuries which be coms 
mitted upon the family of Masiates, his brother, 
and over which we draw a veil, so roused the 
indignation of that priuce, that kre fled with his 
sons and some attendants towards Bactria, of 
which he was governor, intending to rouxe the 
warlike Suew to tevolt. Xerxes upprebending 
this, intercepted him on the way, and put him, 
his sons, and his adherents to death. To crowa 
the horrid tueasutes of his crucities, in a transport 
of rage, he slew his owa mother Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, to whose influence be owed 
the crown, ‘These atrocities at length, however, 
drew down vengeance upon his bead. His 
chamberlain, Mithridotex, introduced into his 
jbed-chamber at night Avtabanas, the captain of 
his guards, who assassinated him while be slept, 
Bo, 464, 

Internal darkness, and unquret breath: 

‘And if old fadgments keep their sorted courte, 


Hit from that helght shal! Heaven precipltute 
‘By violent and ignowinfous death."—Woaperonrm. 


It was wisely said by the peaimist, that 


. hunt the violent man to overthrow him.” 
me ‘Pas, exh. 11. 


After the murder of Xerxés, Artabanus medi- 
tated securing the crown for himself, by the 
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* Xorres 
those of 





‘only two temples fu the Grecizs ear; 
at Delos, and of at Ephesas, 












governor of 
cof Bactria, in which be had succeeded Masi 
intending to pat him away in his turn, But his 
career of wickedness was brief. Artaxerxes 
anticipated his treason, and cut off Artabanos 
and his family before his plans were ripe for 
execution, Thus the mischief that he designed 
for, and which he had brought upon others, re- 
| tumed upon his own head. } 
After this, Artaxerxes was called upon to sus~| 
tain a war “with bis brother Hyatanpes, who 
Jelaitved the throne, The unballowed conflict 
continued for two years, when Mystaspes was 
defeated, and Artaxcrxes secured to himself the 
quigt possexsion of the empire. To prevent fur- 
1 ther disturbances, be placed governors in every 
| procinee, on whose fidelity he could depend; 
after which be applied himself to the reform of 
abusex in the government, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus is celebrated as the 
, Alasuerus of the hook of Esther, and some other 
pars of Scripture, In the third year of his 
reign, Ahasuerus gavé a sumptuous entertain. 
ment, und sent for his queen Vashti to grace the 
banquet, This mandate wes contrary to oriental 
notions, and the queen refused to obey ; but the 
monarch being inflamed with wine, was em 
at her refusal, and consulted with his eycophant 
| council what steps he should take to punish her 
for her disobedience. ‘They represented that her 
disobedience to her husband was likely to have 
the worst effects upon society at large, and 
udvised, as @ prevention, thut she should be dis- | 
carded ‘from his presence. Their advice was ' 
istened to; he deposed her for her contemacy : 
upon which it has been said, 











“teers the pantshine 
inwmivaced swat ere fale 
After a probation of four years, be chose | 
Esther, an orphan Jewess, who peculiar ' 
gracefilness and beauty, to be his queen, in pre- | 
ference to all the virgins who were candi 








for that dignity. 

Tn the fifth year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
Bc, 459, the Egyptians revolted, and chose 
Yoarus, a Libyan prsuce, for their kit The 
Egyptians called in the’ Athenians to their as 
sistance, who baving a fieet of forty ani) lying of | 
cpportinty of wenkentog the Perdan’ pewen | 

nity of weskeni i er, 
SDL nailed 19, Epype fir ts 


for that (The } 
of felt will Be found if 


In 





the scribe of the law of the 
fo sks fe renee sat ae 
to. t magistrates judges through~ 

‘opt the lend, sod to panish all treongremors | 
“ 




















[ ront or Tax Pesan 79 
the law with confiscation of goods, baniahssent, ane terre. ‘ho fought for the Egyptian: 
or death, Ezra vii 1—26. crown, Ip peor ry aden the 


of the Amalekites, in the days of the prophet 
Semoed, (1 Sam. xv. 35,) was at this date prime 
minister of Persia. Haman, who was an am- 
Bitour and revengefal man, bad an undue as- 
cendaney over the mind of the monarch, which 
he ‘ailed not to use for his own wohallowed pur 
poses. On one occasion, he obtained a roval 
‘edict for all persons to do hjm homage. The 
servile multitude respected this edict; but Mor- 
decai, the kinsman of Esther, doubtless fram 
some scruple of coneience, refused to bow the 
Knee to the Amalehite. Haman’s hanghty spirit 
caald not brook such a slight, and he Feswlved to 
take revenge of the most ample, unjust, anil san- 
guinary nature. For this ane nian's affenee he 
sought the destruction of the Jewish race; him 




















Algplaying the avcient enmity of the Amalehite 
towards Israel, as well a» his own personal te 
venge. Hanan proposed this messore tv the 





king, alleging that the Jens were dangerous t 
the state; and Artaverxes, in a moment af weab 
peks, pared a royal deeree for their pul 
jseription and mussere throagihont the 
dominions. After much dellwration of the cou 
spirators, in selecting the wost lucky days. it was 

termined that the tragwal event should take 
place on the thirteeath day of the twelfth anonth 
Adar. 

In the meantimne this dreadful plot was defeated 
dy the piety and address of Esther the queen, 
and turned vpon Hanan hinnelf, who was de 
stroyed, with afl his Thay did this 
wicked man fall into the «which be had taid 
for others, and his name stands an the paz 
‘history ws a warning to mankind of every ge 
ration not to encourage those evi) passions 11 
dent to hotun nature from the fall aun 

and rev nge. See Esther i i, ‘Thus, also, 

did God exhibit his providential care over bis 
people, from whence the Christian may tahe 
| courage in his pilgrimage on earth. If Issel 
aceording to the flesh was tenderly watched over 
by the ‘great Father of inankind, how much more 
shall the spiritual Israc! share in his Divine and 
watchful care! 

‘On this occasion was displayed the mischievous 
effect of that law of the Medes and Persians, 
which set forth that the king’s decree, when 
signed by him, and sealed with bis seal, could 
not be revoked. Artoxerses was obliged to 
isaue a counter deeree, empowering the Jews to 
arm themselves in self-defence, aud to sley all 
those who might attack them. The result of 
this was, the slaughter of 75,000 men, among 
whom were the tei sons of Harman. See Esther 


ix. 

‘The Grocks, who sailed to the rescue of Egypt 
‘under the command of Inarus, as related in that 
Disiory, defeated the Persians io the fist bate 
and their leader Achemenes, Afterwards, 


















1| the Persian monarch having sasembled an over- 
| whelming force, re-established his authority ix 
| Egypt, and expelled the Greeks from that couatry, 








of | Athenians exerted themselves to sead another 


Le | 
eesian | at the northern extre 


fleet of 200 sail to Cyprus, under the command 
‘of Cimon, the sou of’ Mittiades, whenee he scot 
sixty anil to the ausistance of 
fens. Artabazes, the Persian admiral, 
then off the island of Cyprus, with a fleet of 300 
ships Cimon nacho an hated him, and took 
third part of bis ships, and destroyed man: 

more. He pursued the Fest to Citi, and land- 
ing his men by stratagem, as if Persians, be 
surprised and defeated Megabyxus et Euryme- 
don, whore urmy consisted of 300,000 mec and 
Teturned to Cyprns wirh n double triamph. 

Artaxerwes, upan the advice of his 
council, now sought an accommodation with the 
Athenians, His propowuln were listened to 5 and 
accordingly they scut ambassadors uw Suse, 
amongst whom was Calliae; and the Persians 
on their side sent Artal and Negabyzus 
to Athens, ‘The conditions of peace were very 
lating tothe Persian monarch, ‘They were 
as follows :--1, ‘That all the Greck cities ia Asia 
Minor should be fece, and governed by their own 
laws, 2, That no Persian puvernor of the pro- 
simees shioukl march awn thin three days’ 
journey of the corst. hut no Persian ship 
if war shonld wml between the Cyaucan rock, 

ity of the Thracian Hoe 

porus, and the Chellandin Isles, near the south: 
ern prnnontors of Lesa; thin excladin 
Persians from the eure sEgean Sea, and that 
part of the Mediterranean tardering upon Agi 
Minor, 4. ‘That the Athenians show wot i 
Sade any part of the denninion of the hing of 
Persua 

‘This peace, so advantageous 10 the Athenian 
States, established the independence of the Green 
on the Asittic coust. Tt was couelnded 
449, in the fiteenth yenr of Artaxerxes, 
ark aficr tbe victorion of Phiten and 
















































memory of all those at whose instigation it was 
undertaken throughout ail generations, 


“Yr monarchs, whom the lore of lwnour draws, 
a cause, 





° . . . 
‘The trumpet sounds, your legions wwarm abrosd ; 
‘Through the r.pe csr deat ined Fond. 
At every step br neath thu 

The life of multitudes, a 
Esruh eves. 
Before them, 
Ramune and 
Attend to finish what the aword b stn 
‘And echoing pralses, such ax frtids might extn, 
‘And folly paya, resound at your retury. 

‘Accaim suceceds— but plenty, wilt hor traln 

GF bearifelt joys, wacoweds D0: sown again 

‘Aod sears of puning intizence must show 

‘Whad vcourgesare thg gods that rule below."—COMPER. 


In the twentieth year of the reign of Arte- 
xerxes, Bc. 444, he granted to the Jews that 
permission which be lsd long refused, to rebuild 










tilenee, her bret Baa vona, 




















7 by erual tortures. Tndigus 
Fe 


















Nehemiah, or the influence of his quec 
the bumilinting conditions of the treaty» 
the Atheniaas vorroborates thik opinion. Thus 
excluded from the whole line of sea coast, 
Dr, Hales adda, aud precluded from keeping 
gatrisuna in any of the maritime towns, it be- 
Slaves tantier both of pradence and necemity 
to conciliate tho Jews, to attach them to the 
Persian interest, and detach them from the 
Grecian, by further privileges, that the Persians 
might have the beaefit of a friendly fortified 
town like Jeraalem, within three days’ journey 
Of the ea, and a most important pass, to keep 
‘open the communication between Persia and 

Bypt. To euntirm this conjecture, it may be 
remarked, thut in all the ensuing Egyptian wary 
the Jews remained faithful to the Persians, and 
even afver the Macedouian invasion ; and it may 
reasonably ppwed, that Artaxerxes had 
some such argunicnt as this to oppose to the 
Jealousy and dixpleanure thix measure exeited in 
the neighbouring provinces hostile to the Jews, 
whose remonstrances had so mach weight with 
him in former daye. 

In the engagement in which the Grecks had 
deen driven from Frypt, lnaras, avd a boly of 
his auxiliaries, hod surrendered themsetvey to 
the Persian monarch, ufter obtaining a proatise 
of pardon from Megabyzus. The queeu-mother, 
‘a haughty and cruel princess, enraged at the loss 
of her son Achmmenes, entreated Artaxerxes to 
violate the capitulation granted to Inarns by 
Megabyzus, aud to deliver the prisoners taken at 
Byblus to her revenge. He resisted the proposal 
for five years, but was at length wearied into 
compliance, and the unhappy cuptives perished 
at such conduct, 

sgabycus revolted, (p, c, 447,) aud being sup- 
by the Syrians, repeatedly defeated the 

Toyal forces, He was at length allowed to dictate 
‘bis own terms, aud he returned to conrt. Shortly 
aftor, however, he was perfidiously ecized for the 
slight offence of shooting a lion st = royal bunt 
before the king had discharged and 
he was condemned to perpetual exile at Cyrta, 
‘a city standing on the Red Sea: This crueity 

Cn oe ee ee ae 
friends of Megabyzas, whose turbulence agai 

oy again 














state; but after five years’ banish- 

ho seoretiy,retaraed to Sate, ‘when, by the 
intercession of bis wife and mother-in-law, he 
‘was reinstated in the king's favour, and enjoyed 











niga policy armed the confederates against 
Mate in the Peloponnesian war, which lasted 
twenty-seven years, ending in the overthrow of 
the Athenian dominion. ‘The assistance of Art- 
axerxen wat sought by both parties, but he 
wisely declined torassist either. ‘The Athenians 
seut another embassy, but when they 
Ephesus they received news of the death of 
Attaxcrxes. 





“Pat not your trust in princes, 

m the sob of man, in wham ther 
‘wreath Roeth firth, he retarneth, 
ak very Guy his thoughts perth.’ 





arth: 
oul. 3, 4 





By Persian writers, Artaxerxes was surnamed 
man, signifying “kind,” or “ beneficent.” 
According to Thucydides, his favourite maxim 
was, that “the gates of aking should never be 
sbut.” He carried this noble maxim into practice 
with Themistocles, who had done #0 much 
mischief to Persia, and for whose head be had 
offered & reward of 200 talents, (nearly 40,0004.) 
‘on hin aceession to the throne, “Wheo banished 
from Greece and every part of Europe by the 
inveterate perecution of bis counttymes, be 
threw himseli upou the merey of Artaxerxes, 
who, ag we have sen in the history of the polity 
of Persia, made n princely provision for him. 
Themistocles used to say to hiv children, in refer- 
ence {o this trvatment, “ We should have been 
undone if we bad not been uodone ;” and the 
strongest inducement afterwards held out by any 
Penian to a Greek was, thit “he should live 
with him, as Themistocles did with Artaxerzes,” 
‘The chief praise due to Artaxerxes is the 
regard he had for the temple of Jebovah, as dis- 
played in these verses: “ And I, even I Arta- 
xerkes the kmg, do make a decree to all the 
treasurers which are beyond the river, that what- 
sovver Ezra the priest, the seribe of the law of 
the God of heaven, shall require of yoo, it be 
done speedily, unto an hundred talents of silver, 
and to af hundred measures of wheat, and to an 
hundred baths of wine, and to an hundred baths 
of oil. and salt without prescribing bow much. 
‘Whatsoever is commanded by the God of heaven, 
let it be ditigently done for the house of the God 

















of heat for why should there be wrath 
against the of the king and his sons? 
‘Also we certi ing any of the 
priests and Levites, aingers, rs, Nethini 
frotal ty tenons eat eae it shall not be 
to img tril ‘of custom, upon 
them. And thou, Esra, after the wisdom of th; 


God, that is in thine hand, set magistrates 


Judges, which may jadge all the that are 
beyond the river, I Ress Lobe he lnwe of 
thy God 

net And w! 





















was ace 
osinted with the tro religion; end Dr. Hales 
observes, that “ be was in t¥o 

maa coamellor as Esra and Neventah.® 

On the death of Artaxerxes, Bc. 423, bis only 
legitimate soo, 

XBAXES tL, 

ascended the throne. Within forty-five days, 
however, Xerxes was murdered by bis natural 
brother 


S00DIAKUR; 
who usurped the throne, bat was quickly + 
by another iMegitimate prince, Ochua, who, on 
his accession, took the name of 


DARICE 
dat who is usually called Nothus, that is, “ ille- 
gitimate,” to distinguish bim from the other 
Princes of the sume title, 

The reign of Dariae Notbus wax turbugent j 
and unfortunate. His own brother Arsites, born 
of the same mother, seeing in what wanner 
Sogdianas had cupplanted Xerxes, and had beet 
afterwards driven from the throne by Ochns, | 
first rebelled aguinst him, but he wax decoyed 
into a surrender, and smothered in ashes, a death 





amusements, to engtom the whole 

b Dimself. Under the name und 
tection of queen Parysatis, indeed, to whose w 
aud pleasure he was devoted, he disposed of 
the affairs of the empire, ‘The name only 
‘king was wanting, and, to obtain this, he formed 
8 design to rid himself of Darius, ard ascend the 
and 
by 






ake 


throne, ‘The plot, however, was discovered, 
he was seized and delivered pp to Parysatiz, 
whom he was put to a crnel and ignominious 


2iy this i wll be perecied, that ennnchs had 
at this date acquired considerable power in the 
court of Persia: at a later period they governed 














absolutely in the great danger of the 
Princes, Nome idea may be formed of their 
character by the picture which Dioclesian, after 


hy bad resigned the emupive, and reduced hinwelf| 
to a private station of life, drew of the freedmen 
who had gained u like ascendancy over the 
Roman emperors,“ Four or five persone,” aaye 
he, * who are closely united, and resolutely deter: 

» may do it very 
‘They never show things to him but in 
ight as they are sure will please, They 
couceal whatever would conteibute to enlighten 
him ; and as they alone beset him continually, be 
cannot he informed of any thing but through their 
vhannel, and knows nothing bwt what they think 
fit to nates to him. Hence it inthut be bestown 











mained to impose on & pri 
want 




















had previously euffercd. Arsites wax | employ meuts on those whom be ought to exelude 

"ia his rebellion by Artyphivs, son of | from hem: and, on the other side Fetoaees from 
sbyzas, who shared a similar fate. offices such petwoms as ure most worthy of filling 
of the most dangerous rebellions Daring | them. In a word, the best prince ia utten auld by 


Nothus had to encounter oceurred in Lyd. 
Piguthnes, governor of that province, ¥as am: 
ditious of making himself hing, fur which pu 
poge he enlisted in his serviee a body of Gree 
‘troops, under the command of J.jcon the Athe 
jan, Darius sent Tissaphornes against this 
opponent, giving him, at the same time, the com- 
mission of governor of Lydia, of which he was 
to dispossets Pisuthnes. By bribes and proruises, 
Tinsaphernes brought over the Greeks to his 
side, and Pisuthnes, thus weakened, was com- 
pelled to surrender. A promise of pardon was 
held ont to him, bat the instant he was brought 
before the king he was doomed to undergo the 
as Sogdianus and Arsites.. The 
death of Pisuthnes, however, did not put an end 
to all danger in this quarter.’ Amorgas, bis wun, 
with the remainder of his army, withstoud Tis- 
saphernes, and for two years laid waste the 
‘amaritime provinces of Asia Minor, till ar length 
was taken be Grechs of Pe expec in 

a city of Ionia, who deli im up to 

“i by whom he was pat to death 

within the precincts of his own court 
fetal to Darius, Three 









yer therein, but one 
ver and governed 














these men, though he be ever 60 vigilant, and in 
despite of hiy suspicion of thems.” 

Fhe greatest misfortune which happened to 
Darwes during the «hue courke of hie reign wae 
the revolt of the Egyptian, the particulars. of| 
which are related in that history, (page 60.) After 
this, the Medes rebelled, but were defeated, and 
reduced to their ancient allegiance, To punish 
them for their revolt, their yoke, which hitherto 
had been light, wan’ made’ burdemoine : a fate 
rebellious subjects generully experience when 
they are subdue 

bout. ¢. 407, Darius gave Cyrun, the 
Youngest of his sng, the supreme command of || 
all the provinces of Avia Minor: an important 
comissiva, hy which he made ull the provincial 
governors of that part of the empire dependent 
upon im, 

‘The hatred which Darina possessed agai 
Athenians, led him to deviate from his father's 
Polley reapectng tbe Grecian wats, “Artaxerxes 
assisted the weaker against the stronger, and #0 
balunced matters between them, that they coa- 
tinued to arash each other, and thereby were 
prevented from uniting against the Persians, On 
the contrary, Darius commissioned Cyrus to asmst 
the Lacedemonians with large subsidies aguinst 
the Athenians, which enabled Lysander, their 
general, to fsish the Peloponnesian wat with 

overthrow of the Athenians, snd demolition 
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iofluence to have him declared heir 
the same reason which had exalted 
‘the throne ; namely, that he was born 
father's sccemion. "Darius resi 

‘bat bequeathed to him the govern- 
Provinces in Asia Minor, confirming 
‘crown 10 Arsaces, bin eldest son, by 
mother. ‘This struggle for supremacy 
to the most fearful display of human 
‘between the two brothers, as will be 
¢ succeed r 
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the same year 
by the aid of Cyrus, triumphed over the Athen- 
ijans, Darius Nothus died, and was succeeded 
by Arsnces, to whom Atheneus says he gave 
the beat instructi he art of reigping: 
namely, “to do justly in all things, toward 
God, and toward man. 





reign of Dorius is memorable in history 
reference thereto in aacred prophecy. He 
¢ first of the four kings foretold to precede 
lation of the Persian empire: the pro- 
of the seventy weeks, pointing out the 
of the coming of the Messish, also com- 
menced in the fourth year of his reign, or ne. 
420. ix. a 

On his accession to the throne, Arsaces as- 
eamed the title of 


ARTAXERALS; 


aud be was distinguished by the Greek writers 
from others of that name by the Raging Macmon, 
or * memory,” he being remarkable for that “in- 
tellectual power,” which is one of the chvicest 
faculties bestowed upon man, 
It bas been recorded in the life of Darius 
is, his queen, had sought the 
like Xerxes, he had 
‘born after hiv father's succession to the 
‘throne, and that she had been disappointed in 
her views, The monarch, influenced cither by 
the dictates of affection, or w scnse of justice, 
disregarded her importonities, and gave the 
crown to Arsaces, bequeathing the provinces 
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ia action of Parysatis, and perbaps her pri 
vate conduct, Kivdled’ the Bames of ambition in 
the breast of Cyrus; and when ambition has 
e there is no crime, how- 
foul in its natore, which man is not ready 
to sdvance himself towards the 
of his desires, however anhallowed they 

may be. ‘Thos it was with Cyrus, Despairi 


of otherwise ascending the throne of 

which his too fond J 

Jegitimate right, he resolved 
e gl upon 








had entrasted the fatal secret to one only, the 
priest who educated him, and by him it was re- 
Yealed to the king, who condemned Cyrus to die 
the death of a traitor. Bat the intercession of 
his mother prevailed with Artaxerxes; be par- 


government. 
or aranertes had scarcely ascended the fire 

’ersia when he was engaged, through the in- 
fluence oe ha Statira, in a most tragical 
scene; than which history presents nothing more 
terrible, Adultery, incest, and murder marked 
every stepof it; and it brought the queen-mother, 
Paryeatis, and the reigning queen, Statira, into 
such a fiery collision, that the flames of revenge 
could only be quenched by the death of one or 
the other of the unlovely princesses, 

The generous forgiveness which Artaxerxes 
had extended to his brother Cyrus ought for ever 
to have bound the latter in the bonds of love and 
fealty to the former, But the nature of Cyrus 
was not thos affected: “he had injured and 
could not forgis his ambition remained as 
mounting x before it had received acheck ; and 
superadded to this active Principle, was one of 
‘equal fire and buoyancy—that of resentment for 
the disgrace he had suffered, A fierce desire of 
revenge burned within him, and be resolved ny 
the dethronement of his brother, With this view 
he cmployed Clearchus, a Lacedamonian general, 
to raise a body of Greciun troops, under the pre- 
tence, aciong others, of a war meditated against 
‘Thrace ; and, doubtless to forward the same ob- 
ject, he presented to Lysander a galley of two 
cubits in length, as a congratulatory compliment 
upon s naval vietory. This gift was subsequently 
consecrated to Apollo in the temple of Delphi; 
and afterwards we find Lysander at Sardis, 
ebarged with rich presents from the allies to 
Cyrus. 

















Tt was upon occasion of this visit that Cyrus 
had the celebrated conversation with Lysander, 
‘The toning hich Cyras displayed 

seeming virtue whic] i in 
this copverestion, ‘was only the instrument for 
forwarding evil designs, This, and all other 
pretences of a similar kind, he made use of to 
attract the notice and win the esteem of the 
powerful, who were unwary, or degenerate 
‘enough, to abet his unnatural rebellion. By arts of 
barbarians under his government ; and with the 


a like description he won the sffecti 
aid of Clearchus and others, he raised recretly, 


in eeveral places, and undet various ( 
body of Grecian troops, on whom be bis 
wes this all. by 


chief reliance, Nor 
his 
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the 
foed dont 
sought to create it where it was not. ‘They 
laboared industriously in, their fiend-like svoca- 
tion, exalting the feigned merits of Cyrus, and 
depreciating the qualities of Artaxerxes, whom 
represented. as 5 moth of peace, suying that 
the state required such » ruler as Cyrus, ove 
who loved war, and showered favours on those 
who served him, a valiant king, fired with the 
noble ambition of upholding and extending the 
glories of the state. 

‘At the anme time, Cyrus was endenvonring to 
crown the whole of his ‘designs by obtaining suc- 
cours from the Lacedmonians, whom he bad | 
assisted to become musters of Greece. In a 
letter he wrote them, he spoke of hiteelt in | 
magnificent terms, He told them he had a 

‘and more royal heart than his brother; | 

that he was better versed in the philosophy and + 

knowledge of the magi, by which was meant the + 
science of religion and government: and that he 
could take more wine withoat being intovicated 
—a very meritorious quality amongst the burba- 
‘iaus, but not so proper to recommend him to the 
‘opinion of those he addressed. Neverthe 

the Lacedamonians sent orders to their fleet , 

to Join that of Cyraw immediately, sud to obey | 

"Tamos, bis admiral, in every | 

particnlar; but without the lexst mention of | 

Artaxerxes, or intimation of the evil designs 

‘of Cyrus. 

At length, troops to the amount of 130,000 
med were collected, and placed under the com- 
mand of experienced leaders, Clearchus coin- 
manded the Peloponnesian troops, except the 
Achwans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. 
‘The Baotians were under Proxenus the Thebsn, 
and the Thessalisns were headed by Menon. 
The barbarians had Persian generals, the chief | 
of whum was Arieus. The fleet consisted of 
thirty-five ships under Pythagoras, and twenty- 
five commanded hy Tamos the Egyptian, admiral 





of the whole fleet. 
sil beeping Sia ely parpoce's rfeand | 
vnboly & profound se- ° 

tet fro all, anve Clearthus the Grech. Fo this! 
policy he was inttigated by the fear that 90 bold 
dias by ibe nenaby of cosoealng hs tention 
Nevertheless, the wily stratagist was baffled,and 
‘his object was made known. He had given out 
thet he was leading this force against the Pisi- 
i his province with their 
= throagh a 











nn 


nt & purpose, be sent information of the 
ceedings to the king. accompanied with an int- 
mation of what he beBeved to be the real devigne 

intelligence roused Artaxerxes from his 
lethargy, aud threw the whole court into alarm, 
Recollections of her former criminality now drew 
all eves upon the mother of these belligerent 
brotiiers, and alt employed in her service were 
suspected of being in league with Cyrox, ‘The 
two queens, the mother und the wile of Arta- 
Xerxes, evinced on this occasion the most deadly 
hatred for eacb other, “ Where,” cried the later, 
+ where is now the faith which you have so often 
pledged for the conduct of your son? This in 
‘our reward for listening to those ardent 
that preserved from death a traitor against 
king bw brother! 1¢ ix your uahappy fonduess 
that has kindled the flame of war, and plunged 
us into an abyss of evil.” 

‘Summuning # numerous force in haste, Arta- 
xerxes marched in all the pomp and pride of war 
to meet his brother, 

‘The expedition of Cyrus is amongst the most 
remathable recorded in bietory and 
classical geography. It is interesting, mot only 
from the importance of the prize at stake—the | 
diadew of Asia, but also from the cirenmetance 
of tt» conbiuing together a military history aud 
a journal of travels, 

The first part of the march of Cyran was from, 
Ephesus to Sardin, about fifty-eight miles ina 
direct distance, He then crossed Mount Mets 
sogia, and the river Mevandcr, south-east of Sar- 
dis; and then tornieg north-east, came in four 
days" maretes to Colosse, to the inbubitante of 
wh Paul addrensed an cpistie upwards of 
four centuries afterwards, about vighty-Bve miles 
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uote. From Col annoy of Cyan came 
in three marche about sixty miles 
north-east. Fram thence in'two nx hey 





came to Pelt, which Kennel recognises in the 
Poloti of Edrisi, situate on the roud from Tarsux 
to Ahydos, a distance of twenty-eight miley 
north, where the Greeks were allowed to cele- 
brate ‘the Arcadian festival called Lycoa* In 
two marches more, north, they caine to the 
Forum of the Kramiany the ancient Cotyeum 
of the Roman times, and the modern Kutubish, 
‘This city stands on the rond leading from Bromsn 
to Cilicia, Syria, and Cyprus through Iconium, 
#0 that Cyrus would bave to pase for upwards | 
of two hundred miles through deep und exteo- , 
sive valleys, lying at the northern foot of the 
Pisidian and Citieian Taurus, The firat city his, 
army come to was Caystrus, about eighty-five | 
miles south-east from the Forum of the Krainiansy + 
‘and which answers to the modera Sekli, called , 
Ketchluk by Kinnier. From Cuyatras, or Sakti, ; 
im two marches they came to Thymbriam, Ren- 
nel's modern Karatepe,and Kinnier’s Akehehr,or 




























© An Areadian festival resembling the Roman Tuperes- 
Bis, Tt was celebrated with ih which the conquerue 
rewarded with a euit of brazen armour. A 

ras snclontly oftfed st Us frie 
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thronge Lyeaonia, and termivated « Hite to 
south of Erekli, suciently Heractea, « few 
lee from the northern foot of Mount Taurus, 
The distance traversed in this five days’ march 
was eighty-five miles. At the end of it, Cyrus 
taade » divisi one division 


BERS 








the 





of Tauras is called by the Turks Ramadan 

lu Bajakkiar, and is so brosd that it requires 
Seo ave hours to cross it, and there are seve~ 
i i ‘That by which 

is denominated 
‘the Northern Pasa, aud is on the direet road from 
Cosarea Mazaca, in Cappadocia, to ‘Tarsus. 
Rennet “ne that when Cyrus arrived at Tyana,t 
he found the pass occupied by Syenneris, king of 
Citiola, and that therefore be encamped in the 
fins before it, which was sinee denominated from 
“'The plain of Cyrus." Accurding to Xeuo- 

the army of Cyne reached Tarsung in 
marches, the protable distance of which is 
siaty miles. At Tarsus, Cyrus hated for twenty 
days, after-which he marched to the Surus, or 
modern Seihoon, twenty-eight miles in two daya. 
Another day's march, eastward, fourteeen miles, 
‘brought bis army to the Pyeamus or Jeihoun: 
and two more, forty-two miles, to Issus, where 
the battle was afterwards fought between Alex- 
ander and Darius, From Issus, in another day's 
march of fifteen miles, they came to the Syrian 
Strait, or gates of Cilicia and and in an- 
other of the same distance they reached Myrian- 
drus, which was a large maritime city, no traces 
of which now remain. From this place Cyrus 
made twelve marches to Thapsacus, now U') 




















Der. 
While at Thapsacus, Cyrus dectared to his 
grale tho real chject of the expedition, aud 
them to communicate it to the soldiers, 
and to endeavour to gain their willing service. 
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sad stoa seppo tnpeorented With wel and cheat 
iaprexonted with selt, and canta 

Saat lake named Talta. "Tho tele occupation of Hts ley 

‘ppeare to buve Deen that of pastors or ahep- 








duced wae prone of sierable geciog. 
C . 

Sten h cocemged fs comida en | 

they from thence over the rates: 

thus devoting themselves tothe service of Cyras. 
‘After having passed the Euphrates, in nine 

teen marches further, Cyrus reached the Arazes, 


the modern Khabour, about two bendred and 
eighty miles distant, which is about fiftoen mites 
per diem. On crossing the Araxos, Cyris entered 
the desert of Arabia, now called the Desert of 
Sinjar. This vast tract he crossed by forced 
marches to the Pyle Babyloniz, or “Pass ont of 
the hills into the plains of Babylonia,” which be 
reached in eighteen days. The first five of these 
marches were through fect fiat, without 
trees, and often covered with absynthum, The 
other thirteen marches were th . 

and hilly tract, on both sides of the river Bo 
Phrater, extending to one hundred miles in 
breadth, At the end of the fifth march they 
came to Corsote, a large uninhabited city, sur- 
rounded by the riger Masea, the modern Sacoo- 
ras, where they stayed three days, and made their : 
provisions. From Corote they came to Car- 
mande, which Renuel supposes to be the modern 
Mit, about twenty geographical miles above the 
Pyle. From the Pylm, Cyrus marched thirty 
mites across the plains of Babylonia, and then, 
after reviewing bis troops at midnight of the 
third day, be marched about ten miles farther on 
the fourth day in order of battle. On the sixth 
day he arrived at a place called Cunaxa, from 
whence was discerned a thick dust like a white 
cloud, which was succeeded first by a darkness, 
which enveloped the entire plain, and theo by | 
the resplendent glitter of the armour, lances, and | 
standards of an aimost countless host, This was 
the army of Artaxerxes, his brother, for whose 
crown Cyrus had wadergone 0 many hardships 
in his expedition, 

‘The two armies were soon arrayed in order of 
battle. On his right hand Cyrus posted a thou~ 
sand Paphlagonian horse, supported by the Ea- | 
phrates, and the light armed infantry of the 
Greeks; and next them, Clearchus, Proxenas, | 
and the rest of the general officers to Menon, st ! 
the head of their several corps. The left wing, ! 
composed of Lydians, Phrygians, and other 
Asiatic nations, was commanded by Arimns, 
who had a thousand horse. Cyrus him- 





self in the centre, where the chosen troops of the 
Persians and the barbarians were posted He 





















had reached that of Cyrus, the Grecks 
teehee cing os Thy of batt: and drawing 
tal ncaren they showed sher their usual wont, 
striking their darts upon their shields to frighten 
and then moving onwards in a body, 

upon the barbarians, who fled at the 









savage spirit of war was now fully ex- 
and Cyrus exultingly beheld the odvant- 
ages which were occasionally presented to hin 
forces: and these were a0 successfully improved 
by the Greeks, that he was boldly though pee 
maturely proclaimed king by all uround lun, 

‘The crown was not w adorn his brows. He 
had climbed the unstable ladder of ambition to 
be precipitated to destruction. Perceiving that 
Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attach hun 
in the flauk, he i i 





wtroyed Artagerves, who commanded thy hing’s 
of 6000 horse, putting the entire body to 

ight. Then, discovering his brother, his cyen 
sparkled with fury as he cried," I see him!” and 
be forward his horse, eager to commit 
the two-fold crime of destroying his brother aud 


bis king. 

‘The battle now became a single combat be- 
tween Artaxerses and Cyrus; and the brothers 
were seen transported with the deadliest rage, 
each endeavouring to plunge his sword mto the 
other’s heart, and thus nd himself of a rival 
—remindin; heap opiates Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, of whom the Greek poets say, that their 
ashes separated on the burning pile, as if sensible 
of resentment, and hosti tion, 


sprang forward, uhing hs 
impetuously pushing hii 
dost his oppinest wen, Posaing head- 
ad without regard to his perso, threw 
himself into the midet of a flight of darts aimed 
and at that instant receiving 

javelin, Cyrus fell 
Hikewiss, resolv: 


i 
i 





the 
Uitions spirit, whose elms were marrowed to the 
attainment of mere 


efforts und final overthrow of an am- 





Clearchus, easily repulsed them, and porsued 
them to the Deighbueeing hills, 

wow almont night, the Greeks now laid 
wit arme to refresh themselves with rest. 
ere surprised that neither Cyrus not any 
one from him appeared, and imogined that either 
he was enguged in the purwuit of the enemy, or was 
anuking haste to posses himself of some import- 
ant place. "They determined, therefore, to retarn 
to their camp, where they arrived about nightfall, 
aud found the greatest part of their 
taken, with all their provisions, which obliged 
them to pass the night in the camp without re- 
freshment, 

‘The next morning, the Greeks heard of the 
death of Cyrus, and the defeut of that part of the 
army. Upon thin they sent deputies to Arius, 
offering him, as conguctors, the crown of Peteu, 
Arumus refused the offer, and ecquainted then: 
thot he intended to set out early uext morning on 
his return w lonia, advising them to join him in 
the mght. They followed his divections, and, 
under the conduct of Clearcbus, began their 
march, and arrived at hia camp aboot midnight, 
‘whence they set out an their return to 

At this time, the Greeks were in the very heart 
of the Persian cmpire, surrounded by # numer- 
‘ous and victorious army, and they 
no way to return into Greve, but by forcing their 
retreat through a vast tractof the enemy'scountry. 
‘Their valour and resolution, however, surmounted 
all these difficulties, and, despite of a powerful 
army, which purvued and harawed them all the 
way, they mady good their retreat, travelling 
over the space of 2325 miles, i! 
belonging to the enemy, and reached in safety the 
Greck cities on the Euxine Bea. Clearchus had 
the conduct of the army at first; but be being 
shun by the treschery of Tissaphernes, the mili- 
tary historian Xenophon was appointed in his 
stead, and it was chiefly owing to his valour and 
wisdom that hie countrymen surmounted their 
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over 
‘cession of strosious crimes in his court, Fearfal 
































also be 
whose tender mercies were at all times 
and who inflicted on him the most exqui- 
site torraents for ten days, and then pat him toa 


cruel death. by whom, at the king's 
order, the headof the fullen (‘yrus was: it 
waffered death the deed by the commend 


for ti 

of queen Paryeatin. Nor did she stop here. 
Having, aa before stated, conceived an implaca~ 
thle hatred against Stutirs, she was poisoned by 
her command in a most refined manner. Ar~ 
tuxerxes, being afflicted for the loss of bis beloved 
Statira, and suspecting his mother, caused all her 
domestics to be put to the rack, when Gygis, one 
of her sccomptices, discovered the whole. Ar- 
taxerxes put the informant (o death, and confined 
hia mother to Babylon ; but at length, time hav- 
ing alleviated his griefs, be allowed her to return 
to const, where, by an entire submission to his 
will, ahe re; his favour, and bore much 
away at court till her death. 

‘After the death of Cyrus, Tissaphernes being 
sent back ta his former government, and invested 
with the same power at the fallen prince, began 
to harass end ‘oppress the Greek cities within 
the limits of his authority. ‘These cities sought 
the aid of the Lacedwmonians, who seat Thimbro, 
ne. 399, with an army againet them, which being 
strengthuned by the forees brought back from 
Persia, they took the field against Tissapbernes. 
Thimbro wor, however, recalled upou some com- 
plaints, and sent into banishment, and the next 
year Deecyltidss was appointed bis successor. 

‘Dereyllidas was a bruve generat, aod a famous 
enginecr, and his movements were attended 
‘with some success, Hi heard that Tissa- 
sod Pharnabazus were at variance, he 
mode a truce with the former, and entered the 

ince of the lutter, advancing as far as Eolis. 

bazus was driven from city to city, and 

at length, fearing that the conqueror would invade 

Phrygia, the chief provinee of his government, 

he modes truce with him, leaving him in pos- 
session of the cities he had vcaptorels 

The conqueror now turned. bis arms against 
‘Tissaphernes in Caria, where he usually resided. 
‘Tissaphernes and Phernubazus united against 
him, and sarprised him iu s disadvantageous post. 
Pharoabazus advised an attack upon the Greeks, 
‘bat Tissnpherven who had experieuced their 
valour at a, sent heralds to Dercyllidas to 
invite him toa parley, and a truce ensued till the 
answers of their respective masters should be 


In the mean time, the Lacedmmonians, receiv- 
ing, esconnts from Asia» that Araxerzee was 
tipping & powerful: ievt under Conon Athe- 
Sian hen ta exile in Cyprus, end seppocing, 


ightly, that it was designed aguinst chem, 

avoia wend Agetiaen ane of her Liga, in 
‘iia, oma Sern ona 
erable bodtiot erovpa, and arrivel. at Ephesus 
before his expedition was heard of et the court 
an 



































Bim, and a truce was agreed upon; bat Tissa- 
phernes made no other use of it than to smsemble 
troops on all sides, and to obtain aid from Ar- 
taxerxcs. 


‘As soon as Tissaphernes had received the aid be 
songht, he commanded Agesilaas to depart from 
‘Asia, denouncing war against him in case of re- 
fasal. The Laeadsmonians and their confode- 
rates were alarmed: bat Agesilaus heard the 
heralds of Tissaphernes with composnre, and de- 
sired them to tell she wily satrap that he was 
under great obligations to bim for having made 
the gods, by his Perjury, enemies to Persia and 
friends to Greece. Having thus disuiissed the 
hernids, he made a show of invading Caria; bat 
finding that Tissaphernes bad caused all his 
troops to march into that province, he turned 
towards Phrygia, the greater part of which he 
‘overran : afer which, losded with the epoils of 
that ‘ince, be marched back by the sea-coast 
into Ionia, aud wintered at Ephesus, 

‘The ext spring, Agesiany took the feld, giv~ 
directly 








ing ont that he would march into Lydia, 
believed that he would march 
Caria, and marched his troops thither for its 
Protection. But he was deceived. Agesilaas 
entered Lydia, and aj ed Tissa~ 
res penseel to id relief; but his horse 
wing arrive fore the infantry, Agesilaus at- 
tacked and defeated them ‘with great aa 
and enriched both himself and his anny 
‘spoils of the conquered Persians, 

In the greatest prosperity we should be rhind- 
ful of a change, Hitherto, Tissapbernes bad 
tevelled in the amiles of Artaxerxes. The loss 
of this battle forfeited the monarch’s favour. At 
the same time, Conon, arriving wt the Persian 
court, made the breach wider by», complaint 
t against him ri soldiers 
on board Conon’s feet of their pays tharehy div 
abling bim from rendering the king any service. 
‘The charges were aggravated by queen Paryaatia, 
who was actuated by an irreconcilable 
against sll who bade share in the defeat and 


r 


death of Cyrus. Artaxerxes resolved upon the 

destruction of Tissaphernes ; but, being © 

attack him openly, on account of the great an- 

thority he bed Asia, sesame was had to 

treachery accomplishment Gesigns. 

He charged Tithransts, capxin of the 

‘with this commission. He gave him two 

the onedirected to Tis era ing his 
the war agaist the Grecks at bis own 


The will ofthe kings of Persia was 
Jaw; and had thisnot been the case, itisto befeared 
bis wikhes would have been too readily oom- 



























humanity, and disregarding the laws of Heaven. 
Sach an one was Afieas.© Upoa the reevipt of 
this letter, he desired Tissaphernes to come to 
him, that they might confer about the operations 
‘of the enming campaign. Tissaphernes went 
with a guard of 300 men; but while be was 
Wathing, secording to the Persian custom, 
he was seized, and disarmed, and put into che 
hands of Tithraustes, who caused his head to be 
struck off, and seat into Persia. It was given, 
says Xenophon, by the king to Parytatis an ac- 
ee present to one of her revengeful temper, 
Well has'it been said of revenge, that it ate hike 
poison upon the stomach : it swells and convulsen 
nutare, and there is:no good health to be expected 
‘ll it is conquered and expelled. 

This dark deed of Artaxerxes scems to have 
‘been considered by ancient writers as a retrilu- 
tive act of jastice; and it is certuin that Tinsa- 
phernes looked upon probity and honour as 
empty names; that he made a jest of the most 

oath ; end believed the whole ability and 
policy of a etutesman consisted in knowing how 
to deceive others by hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy, 
and perjury. The fact is, in these dark ages of 
the world, there was n0 bond of union betwixt 
man and man, All had strayed into the path» of 
error, und none of the rulers of the earth sought 
after that light from heaven which could akine 
uide them inte the paths of truth. It remained 
for revealed religion athe gospel of the Redeemer 
raildly bemning on the heart of man, to teach 
the world trae honoar, humanity, and justice. 

‘As a reward for the exceution of the command 
of Artaxerxes, Tithraustes was appointed to sue~ 
coed Tissaphernes, Mis first act wan to send 
presents to Agesilaus, telling him that the cause 
of the war being removed, nothing could prevent, 
an accommodation ; and that Artaxerxes woulll 
allow the Greek cities in Asia to enjoy their 
liberty, paying him the customary tribute, which 

that the Lacedemoniansrequiredwhen they 
first commenced the war. Agesilaus replied. that 
‘he could do nothing without orders from Sparta. 
As he was willing, r, to give Tithraustes 
the satisfaction of freedom from danger, he re- 
moved out of his province, and marched into 
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the carrounding countries to sapply bis army | 
‘ith provisions \ 
Tithrountes, finding that Agesilaus was for 


sgerying on the war in Avi, erat Tiocrates of 
Rhodes into Greece, with large some of money, 
tocorrapt the Ieading sien in their cities, to re 
kindle a war against the Tacedamonians. Gobi, 
which i at all times a powerful inceative to good 
or evil, bnd in this case the desived effect. The 
cities of Thebes, At 

tered into confe 








among th 

In the bey pring, Agerilaur, 
who had already made the provinces of Upper 
Asia tremble at his name, formed. the design uf 
attacking the hing of Pervia in the heart of bw 
dominions. As he was upon the point of putting | 














his desigas into exccut partan Epics- » 
didax arrived to rt aH 
chreatened with 0 that the | 
Ephori recatled i defence of hix coun. 


try. Agesilaus obeyed the summons, 
demonntrating the truth of what waa suid, “That 
at Sparta the laws ruled meu, aud not mer 
the Jaws.” On hin departure, he said, © That 
Sao of the hing’s archers drove him out of 
* alluding to a species of Persian coin, the 
Daric, which had on one aife the figure of mu 
archer, and which had been disperved to that num- 
ber in Greece, to corrupt the leading men in the 
other staten, "Tt war by these ete of deeeittul 
and deceiving pulicy that the Grecks were Jed 
onward to rain. ‘The poet has well suid ; 











+ Uulcsa corruption frst defert the pride 
‘And yuardian » our of the free Dorn soul, 
All crue atterapta of vik nce mre vain 
For tem within, avd whtte at h 

Never set by force wre th 

But roan ay mdependen 









On his return from the Persisn court, Conun, 
having brought money to pay the soldiers and |! 
mariners their arrears and 10 supply the fleet 
with arms and provinions, took Phurnubacus ou 
in quest of the enemy. ‘The 
ivted af neurly 200 vean! 
that of the Lacedwmonians was hot no nume 
ows. They met with each other near Cad: 
a maritime city of Ania Minor. (Conon « 
had in some measure oceasioued the capture 











hand, Pisander was desiro j 
conduct and valour the choice which Apeoilu 
bis brother-in-law, had sade iu appointing 
bim admiral. The struggle was s acvere ove; 
but Conon having boarded Pisander's own vessel, 
‘slew him, when the rest of the ficet sought refuge 
in flight.” Conon them, aud took Gfty of 
their ships, which destroyed the poweg of the 
‘Lacedsmonians by sea. 

After this cor, ‘Conon and Pharpabascs 
tailed round tha islands snd coasts of Asia, 
‘and reduced most of the cities whieh, in those 
parts, were subject to the Lacedwemouians. The 
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these proposals, Setting aside the inter- 
the Greeks in Asis, they saw themselves 
the Athenians to the loss 
of the islen of Imbros, and Scyros; the 
‘Thebans to the of Berotia; and the Argives 
to Corinth, with the losx of Argos in prospect. 
‘The depaties therefore withdrew without con- 
cluding anything. 

‘Tirlbazua, however, was resolved to carry into 
effect uo desirable a treaty, The first thing he 
fesolved. upon was, the rain of Conon, who was 
the great barrier in the way of its secomplish- 
ment, In this he was aided by the Lacedemo- 
nine. Revenge for this brave man’s suecess 
in the restoration of Athens dictated to them a 
fine of policy which reflects the greatest dingrace 
upon the Spartan character of this period. An- 
talcidas was charged by them to sccuse Conon of 
gurloining the king’s money for the re-establish- 
ment of the Athenian state, in which accusation 
there blo the ere ot rates ane tre 
rus ‘at it, and imprisoned Conon, 
which ect ‘be woe fasared that there yrould be no 
farther opposition on his part. Thisdone, Tiri- 
‘baxus next secretly aided the Lacedemonians 
with large eums of moncy for the purpose of 
fittingout aflect, that they alight be Able to oppose 
the other states of Greece, After this, he went 
to the court of Persia, to give Artaxerxes an ac- 
count of the negociation. Artaxerxes was pleased 
‘with the terms, and urged their adoption. At the 
tame time, Tiribazus laid before the king the 
accusations which the Lacedemonians had 


eu 
expoted by this treat 











‘ta Cornelius Nepos, have affirmed, that 
he was exccated at Susa hy the order of Ar- 
taxerxes. Notwithstanding the sileuce of Xeno- 
phon on this subject, the atatement may be cor- 
Teot; for it has ever been the policy of di 
ralers to put to death all those who were 

their wishes and desi 


to 


Ipon the retarn of Tiribarus, mc, 387, he 
sammoned the deputies of the Grecian states to 
be at the treaty, which 








it against Conon ; and some authors, ac- | against 





Suck was the fruit of the joalousy and divisions 
armed the Grecian cities: 


refused obedience to her authority, and in- 
volved her in # ruinous war with the The- 
bans under Epaminondas Thus when Sparte 
shook the astonished Artaxerxes on his throve, 
from her division with the other states, in the 
Innguage of the poet, ahe gave up, 


$ —— fair-apread o'er Asia's sunny shore, 

‘Their kindred cites to perpetual chains. 

‘What could 60 base, so infamous 4 thought 

Tu Spartan hearts inspire? Jealous, they saw 

Kespiring Athens rear agato ber wails: 

And the pale fury fred them, ouce agata 

‘To crush this rlval city to the dust. 

Fat now no anore the noble soctal out 

‘Of Liberty my families combined; 

Hut iy short views, and selfish passions, broke, 

Dire as when friends are rankled into fora, 

‘They nurzed acvere, and waged eteroul war? 

Nor felt they, furious, their exhausted force; 

Nor lth false glory, discord, madness blind, 

‘Saw how the blackening storm from Tin 

Long years rolicd on, by matty a battle eta’ 

‘The blush anu boast nf Grime ! where eourage, att, 

‘And military glory shone supreme : 

Jet detesting axes from the scene 

OF Greece self-mangicd, turn the sickening eye.” 

Thomsox. 








Artaxerxes being now delivered from all fear 
of his long drended opponent, Greece, tanned his 
whole power against Evagoras, ki 
tho hd refused to agree to the peace, aud be 
reduced the whole islaud, n.c, 385. 

During the next year, Artaxerzes engaged in 
another war against the Cardusiane, who probably 
had revolted from him. This people inhabited. 
the monntaine between the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas, in the north of Media, and being inured 
from their infancy to a laborious life, were sc- 
counted a warlike people, Artaxerxes marched 

i an army of 300,000 foot, 


but_the country, by reason 
of its barrenness, not affording provisions suffi- 
cient to maintain so numerous an army, 
were soon reduced to the extremity of feeding 





them 
and 20,000 horse: 


their beasts of burden, Their ons | 
Eheneoe cremate ea 
sixty drachmas, about thirty-five sterling. 
‘The king’e provisions began to fail, and only a 


few horses remained. In this critioal juncture, 
‘Tiribarus contrived a i 




















MUWTORT OF THR PERAtaxE 


\ Pately to sabmnit to Artaxerxes, aad thus saved 
hin from it ruin. 





* cable, either 


‘ well fortified as the Peh 





Sura, the service which Tiribarus 

him, inctined bim to have his cause examined, 

‘and to grant him a fair hearing, Three commis- 

sioners of distinguished probity were appointed 

for the purpose, and the result was, that he was 
to the king’s favour, and Urontes ban- 

ished the court in disgrace. 





™ Proma that of rule, what dite dlansters flow 
‘law dara that guilt when pre ine taueht to glow 





twerime 

Nor lan nor oaths, nor fears, i rage cont. 

Till Meaven, at enyth, awakes, euprenscly Just, 

‘And lavols ail ts heughty schemes in dust” 
MOLLET. 


d 





Egypt; but the foregoing events had prev 
him carrying this design into operat 
Atlength, in the first year of the ri 








sent thither, under the command of Pharuabazns, 
which was augniented by Grecian mercenaries 
under Iphicrates. The war was to begin with the 
* elusiam, but Neetunchis ‘i ving hat 
ient time to provide tor the defence of that 
place, the approach to it was found to be impracti- 
senor land. The fleet, therefore, 
instead of making 0 desc saited to the 
‘Mendesian mouth of the Nile, thich uot being so 
ian, where the enemy 
was eX] they earried the fortress. that 
granded it, and pot all the Egyptians that were 
found in i tothe eword. After this action, Fphi- 
erates advised the embarkation of the troops, and, 
the attack of Memphis; but the main body of the 
army not being yet arrived, Pharnabazus would 
not undertake aay uffair of moment, This pro- 
bably suved Egypt, for the delay gave the tay 




















| tians time to Tecover their courage, and to. pre- 


pate for the conflict. The expedition war vir- 
tually at an end; and the only effvet that it 
produced was, a mutual enmity between the two 
+ Phamabazus, toexcure himeelf, uid 





generals: for 
* the whole blame of the failure upon Iphicrates, 


and he, with more on Pharushezus, 

however, was the strongest at 

court, of which Iphicrates was well assured, and, 

knowing the Persian character, he privately hired 

a ship, and returned to Athens. 
‘Twelve years after, Artaxerxes 


designs of 
wher tad raccoded 





| fourth year uf hia age, and the forty-sixth of bix 
Artaxerxes had long meditated the invasion of | reign, 


Land governed with 
eta | justice ; 
nebi, wc. 374, a powerful army of Persians was ity rexpectedd throughout his empire, 


oo 
bagi the ambition of ee who hed shown 
8 towering declared Darius, the 


disposition, be 
eldest, bis sucormor, and slowed him to wear 
the the raya (ees, Ba Bat Tiribasus, wien ar 
taxerzes had provoked by successively promising 
him twa of his parton in marriage, ‘4 wate l 
‘wards disappointing him ae 
Nimeelf drew Darws and Pin of he 
conspiracy aguinst the tite a their father, 
‘The day ‘was fixed for the execution of their de- |) 
signs, wheo on eunuch, who me py to the 
discovered it to the kiog, and 
foe weve aed ax tey wee string the pleoe 
to 
eile now arose between  Ariaspes and 
‘Ochus, the legitimate sous, and Arsamet, # fh- 
‘vourite natural son of the hing, shout the suc» 
cension. Ochs, however, contrived the death 1 
of both his brothers, und by these atrocious | 


acta secured fur himself the mes of the 
ot these domentic 


j throne, Ue soon ascen 
{ tragediesbroke the old hiug’s beart, in the ninety 








Arienreare sad a ill ind generous prince, 
great wisdom, clemency, and 
hever ir sae mowed: and bis sul 
The fil- 
ming anecdater, nay Dr. Hales, a8 recorded by 
Plotarch, seem to mark hin character, and to 
confirm the treason of Cyrus, his brother, before 
hi n rebellior 
¢ first,” saye Plutarch, “ Artaxerxes Mac- 
mon secmed entirely to intitate the mildnexs of 
the first Artaxerzes, whose name he bore, by 
behaving affubly to all who addreesed him, and 
far duapiating Weonare sod nears € pores 
cof merit with a lavish hand, He tuok cure that 
punshments should never be embittered with 
insult, If he received presenta, he appeared a 
well pleased as those who offered them, or rather 
as those whe received favours from him; and in 
confcrrmg favours, he always kept a countenance 
of beniguity and pleasure. ‘There was not any 
thing, bowever trifling, brought tw him by way 
of present? which he did not receive kindly. 
Even when one Omisus brought him a pomte- 
gronate of uncommon nize, he naid, ‘By the 
light of Mithra, this nwu, if he were made 
governor of a small city, would make it s great 
one” When he w: upou @ journey, and 
presented him with a variety of things by 
the way, a Inbouring man, baying nothing ele 
to present to him, ran to the river, and brought 
some water in his bands.  Artaxersea, 
pleased with the act, showed his humour by 
sending the man a gold cup and 1000 darics, 
When Euclidas, the Tcedxmonian, anid per 
insolent things to him, he contented himself witl 
ordering the captain of bis gusrd to give him 
this reply, * You may say what you please to the 
king ; bur the kin, ing woul are Yo total 
be can vot only say, but do,’” These 
denote the ince: nevertheless there 
re Buen, when 
































of the anciest expire of Persia ; and it is strange 
coe en wf Rosa oa 





























‘HISTORY OF THE PERSIANS. 





DARIUS OCRUR, OR DARAB 1. 


guflcienly established. By onc of his decrees, 
he caused himself to be procinimed king yet 
‘out the whole of the em aint cd 

father’s order, At leugth, however, iy 


ascended the throne, taking the name of Ar- 
taxeraes. [le is known in history chiefly by his 


Proper name, Ochs 
fo sooner wan the death of Artaxerxes made | joi 


Minor, Syria, Phenicia, 
and many other provinces, revolted. By this 
general inourrection, half the revenues of the 
crown were diverted into different channels, and 
the remainder would not have been sufficient to 
carry on the war against 6o many mal-contents, 
had they acted in concert. But this formidable 
revolt, which menaced the destruction of the 
Pervian emplre, came to nought, through the 
treachery aud corruption of the leading partisans, 
expecially of Orontes and Kheomitres, chiefs of 
Asia Minor, who delivered up their furees into 
the monarch’s hands. Datames alone, governor 
is, gave him much trouble, and 
ing to Cornelius Nepos, he was assassinated 
‘by Mithridates, one of hix intimates, who had 
‘been suborned to the act by Ochus. 

‘Ochus was the mosteruel und wicked monarch 
of this race of the princes of Persia, To pre- 
‘vent future disturhatices at home and abroad, he 
cut off in one day all the royal funily, without 
wny regard to consanguinity, age, or sex. Ocha, 
his own sister and mother-in-law, (for he 
married her daughter,) was buried alive ; and be 
caused his archers to slay with their arrows one 
of his uncles, and 100 of bis children and grand- 
children, ‘This uncle appears to have been the 
father of Sisigambis, who was mother of Durius 
‘Codomannus ; for Q. Curting relates, that Ochus 
caused eighty of her brothers to be massacred in 
one day. All the nobility who were suspected 
‘uf disaffection throughout the empire, shared the 
same fate oa the relatives of Ochus. The sorrows 
of mankind seem to have been his sport, 

But the cruelties that Ochus practised bad the 
reverse effect of that which he intended, If a 
monarch desires the fidelity of his subjects, he 
must gain it by a spirit of love; severity and, 
still more, cruelty only estrauge their affections 

‘the throne, In the fifth scar of bis reign, 
Artabaaua, governor of one of the western pro- 
vinoes, Tevolted, and, by the asvistance of Chares 
and ap Athenian force, defeated 70,000 of the 
Idng’s tr Ochus threatened to muke war 
on the Athegians, and they recalled Chares, 
‘Afterwards, however, Artsbazus procured as- 
sistance from the Thebans, and defeated the 
armies of Ochus in two ements; but the 

is ing bri ng Artabarus was 
again left single-hapded, an three years’ 
Tiistanee, be'was forced 10 flee and take refuge 





with Philip of Maoedon. 
‘This rebellion was no soqner quelled, than the 
Sidonians, and Cyprians ‘revolted, 


‘and joined the Egyptians, who still maintained 
independence. At firet, Ochus seut his 
inst them; dat these having failed 
toreduce ‘Ochus himself took the 
besieged 


donians set fire to the city, and destroyed men, 
women, and children, with all their treasures. 
‘Ochus sold the ashes, which contained 
quantities of melted gold and silver, for o bigt 
Brive, and rewarded Tennes, the traitor, with 
death. The fate of Sidon terrified the rest of 
Pheni into submission, among whom 





After this, Ochus invaded Egypt, 20. 350, in 
the ninth year of ign, which he reduced 
chieffy hy the assistance of Mentor, the Rhodian, 
and his Greek mercenanes. See the History of 
the Egyptians, 

All the revolted princes being reduced, and 
peace ertablished throughout the empire, Ocbus 
gave himself up to ease and luxury, the 
administration of public affairs to hie ministers, 
‘The chief of these were Bagoas, the Epyptian 
eunuch, who was a great favowite, and 
the Rhodian ; the former of whom governed the 
foere: of Upper Asia, and the latter those of 

wer Asia. 

About n.c. 344, alarmed by the greatness 
Philip, king of Macedou, Ochus sent some of 
trustiest ministers on an embassy to Philip, under 
pretence of offering him his friendship and alli- ' 
unce, but in reality to discover his strength, ' 
resourees, and desigue. The young Alexander, 
then about twelve years old, entertained the am- | 
bassadors in the absence of his father, and gained 























had | their affections by his politeness and good sense. | 


Even at this early age, he exhibited signs of | 
approuching greatness. The ambsssedors were 
surprised at bis questions, whi ted to their 
monarch and their kingdom, geography 
of their sees They counted the famed 
shrewdness of Philip as nothing compared with 
the vivecity and enterprizing genius of his soo, 
and said to each other, “This boy, indeed, will 
be a great king; ours ig a rich one;” an observ- 
ation which remarkably accords with the Scrip- 
tare characters of kings, of the goat and 
‘the ram, Dan. viii 5—?; xi 2, 3, 

It has been recorded in the history of the 
Egyptians in what s cruel manner Ochus acted 
towards that people; trampling alike upon their 
religion, laws, and liberties, und filling the whole 
country with dismay. Io for his cou. 
try’s wrongs, Bago, who had long waited for 
‘11 opportunity to rid his country of its oj r, 
atlength, in Bc. 238, polsoned Gebua, and placed 
Arees, his youngest son, upon the throne, allow- 
ing him the name of king, while he himself re~ 
tained all the suthority. 


ausEs, 


Arses did not long enjoy-his shadow of 

for in his third as Bagoas, fading Unt bi 
treasons were Lil is 
monarch, antici 
tnd his whole family to death, in the third year 
of his reign, B.c. 385. 























DARIUS COPOMAMNTS, OR DARA TL 


‘This prince collateral branch of this 
His rrandts ‘was brother to Darias 
Ontants, 





During ream af Ocks this lived 
the rei vas, this prince lived in 
and 4 Dimself ss an a ertande 
‘or courier, by carrying the royal despa! it 
Yeugth, oweren, be Mesalired himeelf in killing 
2 Cadusian champion, who had defied the Persian 
army to single combat in the same manner as 
Goliath defied the armics of Ierael, For this 
| exploit Darius Codomannus was rewarded by 
08 with the important government of Arme- 
{ nia, from whence be was advanced to the throne, 
“wpon the murder of Arses and his family by 


B the secession of Darius Codomannus to 
| the throne, he had no competitors; for the royal 
' family and the principal nobility had been de 
| stroyed by Ochus and Ragoas. "The latter, how 
| ever, caused him some fear for his fi Finding 
| that Codomannus was not to be entirely governed, 
| Bagoas resolved to remove him as he had done 
| his predecesnor, by poison. The attempt wax dis- 
covered, and Bagoas was compelled to drink 
the fatal potion himsctf, The empire was now, 
therefore, fully established, and Codomannus was 
“far richer” than “the ‘last three hinge” of 
Persia, because he was possessed of the vast 
additional treasures procured by the plunders of 
Ochus, after the reduction of Egypt and the 
other revolted provinces. His personal bravery 
gained him universal respect and sdniration 
throughout the empire. 
ius ascended the throne shortly before the 
assassination of Philip of Macedon, which event 
took pluce near the end of the same year; ancl, 
as Alexander complained, by Persian instigation, 
A of gg mean. ‘This was alleged 














an one of his ievances : and Bagoas, who 
thea governed the Persian empire, would not 
have scrupled to remove a for by such a mode, 
especially as Philip had been elected captain- 
of the Grecian states, for the purpose of 
inveding Persia, Codomanous himself set the 
price of 10,000 talents upon the bead of Alex- 
ander, with which Alexander also openly re- 
him by letter. ‘The assassin employed 

was Alexander, son of commander 
‘the ‘Thescalian cavalry ; but the plot was dis- 








anderban: 
him with 
apd with sending money to the Lacedemo- 

others, to his friends end break 


get ‘Thia accords ina temarkable manner 
ith Scripture, which Darius as the 
first: ‘in the war that ensued, “‘ And now 





* The chert of Arees, which 
_ news paar eee 
be noreatimes added to that of of 











‘of | fete to be aa necessary that the Almighty should 

















to command both, among whom may be mens 
tioned Mempon the Rhodian. 

Darius Codomannus, therefore, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, inrulved himself in » war with 
this mighty monarch, of whom the voiee of pro~ 
phees had said, “ And a mighty king shall stend 
‘up, that shall rule with great dominion, and do 
accord i 





gto hie will.” Don, xi 
cerved a remarkable srcomplist 
‘we ure about to nartate, and othera that will be 
found in the history of the Macedonians, 
1 was early in the spring of the year 
a4, that Alexander ret oat on 
His army consisted of 30,000 foot 
home, With these he arrived in twenty days at 
Seston, on the Hellespont, over which he had 
wm conveyed te Axia by a fleet of 160 gulleye, 
































besides tranmports, No army opposed his tanding. 
his 


Before he set ont, Alexander assembles 
army at Dies, in, Macedonia, where he exh 
games and sacrifices in all the pomp of Greciam 
superstition, It was on this ocrusion that he 
hod a cemarkahte dream, or vision, in which, ae 
he related himself, while he wan considering how 
to subdue Asia, a permon in the dress of the 
Jewish high priest appeared to him, and ens 
couraged him not to delay, bat to pew aver with 

fidence for thut he himeelf would head bia 

| give him the Persian empire. 
cumatance, which is Felited by Joe 
supbns, has been qucstionsi, beeause it ie not 
noticed by uny heathen historians but their 
silence ix not sificient t invalidate hin ponitive 
i ‘As these quentioners belong to the 

¢ who doubt the verity of thr 
tuiln of the sacred hintory itself, 
uot to see that the principle of 
their objection here inthe name. ‘There are five 





















cogent reasons, however, Which demund our belief 
of thin 


statement. 1. Neraune Alexander bud been 
ar and conrpicunus abject af prophecy, and 
that un operation upon his mind by dtcam, or vi= 
sion, was as likely ms the canes of Nehuehndnexear 
and Kelshazzer, and simiter to them, 2, Because it 





have been made known to him ax the bestower of 
‘empires, a8 to the uther great conquerure, all of 
whom had been brought to avow it. 8, Because 
sp operation upon the mind of Alexander, ahow- 
ing him in what position be stood, waa a neces 
sary sequel to the operations upon the minds of 
former conquerors. 4. Recanse the iin- 
pression described as being made hy this dream 
‘upoo Alexander, and the conduct which resalted 
from it, is in qnison with hie charamer and con- 
duct 99 described by other fans, 5. Be- 
cause the Jews enjoyed the privileges which are 
described as the result of this transaction, and 
which it would not otherwise be easy to eteount 
for, or to refer to any other origin. . 
‘The spirit in which Alexander invaded Asia 


‘be learned from the following circumstances, 
‘Belore he left home, be disposed of almost all 
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eaked him 
Bh coerey adcian and rcentos tae ton thereby to starve the inveders, and oblige 

~ Mo a exevate; this it was | cities, to 

that set both his hesd and hesrt to work, and | Alexander to return into Earope; as well as to 

athmate’ him to do his utmost; this it was that } make a powerful diversion, by carrying war into 

overcame all difficulties, and sided him in the and Greece. This plan was refeoted 

of designs that seemed slmost | with acorn, as “ unworthy of the 

i reach, To hope is the way to have, | of the Persians.” ‘rates governor of Phrygia, 
the iseue is often awing to belief and expect- | mi that be wockd never val 

ation, dant above all other hopes, | the Greeks to lay the country oyer which 


& 


‘Transcen 
however, is the Christian's hope, of which 7 . 
poet bas said, ‘be Persian cavalry, which was very numer- 

‘ous, lined the banks of the Granicus; and the 

foot, consisting chiefly of Greek mercenaries, 
‘was posted behind tbe cavalry on an easy ascent. 
Parmenio, commander of Macedonian in- 
fantry, observing the disposition of the enemy's 
army, odvieed Alexander to encamp on the 
site hanks of the river, that his troops might hare 
rest, and not to attempt the passage ‘ill the next 
morning, the river being deep, the banks 
and steep, his troops fatigued with their mark, 
whilst those of the enemy had rested for several 
days. Alexander replied that it would be a dia- 
grace to him and his army should they, after 
Sroming the Hellespont, suffer their progress to 
‘be stopped by a rivalet, 

The two armies continued some time looking 
at each other on the opposite banks of the river, 
as if dreading the event. The Persians waited 
till the Macedonians entered the river, in order 
to charge them to advantage upon their landing, 
and the latter seemed to be making choice of 2 

er for crossing, and observing the dis« 
ven dns of theireneniee, Alexander, at teogth, 
having ordered his horse to be i cOm= 
manded his nobles to follow him. himeelf 
commanded the right wing, and Parmenio the 
left, The king first caused a stromg detachment 
to march into the river, himself following it with 
the rest of his forces. Parmenio advanced after- 
wards with the left wing ; the trumpets through- 
‘out the whole hast sounding, and the whole army 
raising eries of joy. 

The Persians, seeing the detachment advance 
into the river, began to let fly their arrowa, and 
march to a piace where the declivity was not 90 
greut, in order to prevent the Macedonian 
landing. As they drew near the bank, 


+ Hope let the wretch once conscioan of the Joy, 
Wem ipairing agonicy devtroy, 
well as he, 
tights in thee. 






ard none x0 
ff 






creauure al 
Aragrant grove, the? inestimable my 
‘Were light wien weighed against one sruile of thine.” 

Cowen. 


As soon as Alexander anded in Asia, he went 
to Troy, ani sacrificed to Pallas, the patroness 
of the Grecks, and offered fibutions at the tomb 
of the hero Achilles, whow he proposed for his 
model. 


From Troy Alexander marched to Lamp- 
sacust which he had determined to destroy, in 
order to punish the rebellion of ite inhabitants. 
‘Anaximencs, a fuanous historian, who had been 
very intinaie with Philip his futher, und his 
(Alexander's) own tutor, was & native of this 
city. Anaximenes came to meet him, and Alex- 
ue suspecting that he would plead for his city 
to be in order that he might be before- 
hand with him, declared that he would uot grant 
any request he might make. “The favour I 
have to desire of you,” said Anaximenes, “is, 
that you would destroy Lamnpescus,” by which 

‘evasion the city was eaved. 
ander onward from Lampsacus, 
end came to the river Granieus, tin the lesser 
Phrygia. On the banks of this river he found 
the governara of the western provinces assembled, 


© Respecting the site of ancient Troy, modern geogra- 
phar and cltscal astiquarion have been greatly at « 
‘The plain of Troy hia Been repeaicaly vinited hy 
classical travelicrs, kn urder to verity Homer's descriptlon 
ie hot and cold 
amander, Smal, and 

ymbriue; but none of them have ayrved in Aalng the 
Jooalitlea of the [liad In the days oF Strabo, however, 
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‘auchout ‘Troy was considered to have stowl mibio three 
mallee of New illum, which, as Strabo inf.rms us, was 


oaty « amall vi i, diatingulabed by a tempie 
fat A Amall village, dlatlogi by a temp 


¢ Larmpescun Is about thirty miles fo direct distance 
‘rope Ilium, and Was once reuowned for Its ante and capa 
cious harbwur at the entruure of the Propoutis, or Sea of | them 

r&, oppoaite Call pulls, anid tts nobie tempke dedi- 

gated to Cybele, che Phrygian gocdews. It was alsa famous 
{or axon wlan 0 whl account It was given to 
‘Themlstocies, jenian exily, by Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. By some tavellere Its rulne have been identities 
with dose intely discovered at en around a village ealied 
Tobantack, 


3 The Granicus lay thicty-Br0 miles trom 
fe narrow, 








seigioattog in 
She Propo." eters bans Srtand i be Rig, 
aNoep, and rugged. its modern name 1 the Gostrala. 

















sixty of the 
nearly thirty foot, 


other 
fwho thetnent day were id 
with their arms 

Theit 


‘and equipage in ane conan 
fathers and ¢ 





on hit approach, upon which Alexander gave 
ol? liberty, ted. permitted them to cejey 
their own laws. 

Four days after, Alexander arrived at Ephesus. 
carrying with him thow who had been banished 
from thence for being his adherents, and restored 
[ed amg form of government. Here he offered 

‘fice to Diana, and assigned to the temple 
| of that goddess all the tributes that were paid tu 
lthe Persians. He was umbitious of having the 
saame of the celebrated temple of Diana, which 

as then rebuilding, changed for hisown, and he 

offered to defray the whole cost of the work an 
such cotditions; but the Ephesians evaded the 
request, by telling him that it was incouistent 
for one god to erect teuples to anuther! 


"Th force of flattery could ae further go” 


| Before Alexander left Ephesus, the deputies of 
the cities of ‘I'ralles and Magnesia waited upon 
him with the keys pf those plies. 

From Ephesus, Alexander marchedto Miletus,$ 
which city, deceived by the hopes of a puwerful 
| support from the Persian fiect thea lying off the 

coast, closed their gates against him. Memnon 
had shut bimeelf up in this fortress, with many 
of his soldiers, and was determined to make a 
j vigorous defence. After several davs’ fruitless 
efforts, however, Al compelled the be- 
sicged to capitate, Mp trented the Milevians 
{ With great humanity, ring them to live ac- 
cording to their own laws, Mempon wasallowed 
{to march out with his Greeks unmolested; but 
he Persie Were pat to the swonl, or sold for 
ves. 


'* Thia account is taken from the Greeks, the only ene 
wo have of the bartie «f the Granicus. It seenis incredible, 
‘that in the combat with the Grerk mercenaries, who were 
men of equal coasage with themacives, they should al! 
pare eve fled on the spot, ane s wore Cage Moe 
Spee ante oir sc 
i Ricca arses ste 
the Greek historians to depart from the truth in narrating 
this event. 

+ Bardis iay about 138 miles tn direct distant ot 
the Groneas ghee 





§, Miletus lay tweaty- it mies south-east of Ephesus 
Iso farert distance 9 tbe Laknas Gui vite os esoponod 
Ty swwe tobe the Lake of Uls Bectoes 








Having possessed himaclf of Miletus, Alexander 
marched into Caria, in order ohn Se 
‘nassus, the Sepa A Oak prea ich defied 
Bis power. This city was of most difficult ac- 
com; nature and art combined in ite defence, 
‘Memnon, moreover, had throwa himelf inte it 
with a considerable bady of troops, and seconded 
br nother general of great prowess, Ephiahos, be 
resolved to withstand the Mucedooisn power to 
the utmost, Whatever could be expected from the 
most intrepid bravery, and the most consummate 
knowledge in the art of war, was practited oa 
this oceasion by the adverse parties. The Mace- 
donians, with immense lobour, filled up the ditches, 
and hrougbt their engines near the walls but their 
works were soou demolished, and their engines 
purned. Kepeated sttempe of this nature were 
made, and any other general but Alexander would 
have foregone the enterprine ; Dut he encouraged 
his truops to persevere, and at length they nuo- 
eceded.  Memnon abandoned the city, and, going 
on doant the Persiun fleet, of which he was ud- 
miral, he conveyed inhabitants with all heir 
effects tothe inhand of Con, not far distant. Alex- 
under, finding the city without riches and in- 
hubitanta, rased it to the ground, the citadel only 
excepted. 

To cunciliate the Asiatic colonies from Greece, 
Alexander now declared them free, and exempt 
from tribute, Thin had the wished-for effect; 
all the Greek cites of Ania deelared in his favour, 
which very much faeilitated his progress, 

"The last action of this military cumpaign, a¢- 
coming to Dindorus . was with the Mi 
mariaas§ an ineomiderable people inbsbiting 
the western border of Lycia, Their city was 
placed on» rock, aid was accounted impregnable, 
‘These rude mountaineers fell on the rear of the 
‘Macedonian ariny. destroyed many men, and cap- 
tured a great part of their baggage. "This en~ 
taged Alexander, who immediately invested their 
stronghold, and attacked it by storm for two suc 
cessive days, The old men among tho besieged, 
sveing uo prospect of a louger defence, would 
have advised surrender; bat the young men 
scorned such advice. Their elders then advised 
them to put all their xuperannuated men, together 
with their women and children, to death, and then, 
if possible, to force their way through the Mace- 
douiank, “This advice was scted upon, Every 
one going home, made a great feast, and after 
eating and drinking with his wife and children, 
shut the door of his house, aod act it on fire! 
While the fires were raging, to the number of 
six hundred, they forced their way through the 
Macedonian guards, and escaped to the moun- 
tai 


ns 
Alexander now put hie army into winter 
quarters; but before he did this, in order to 


A This city lay forty miles south east of Miletus 18 df= 
distance, It ix now 8 heap of ruins. 1t was ooee 
fatoous for the stately mausoleum, or tomb, erected ln 
honour of Mausolus, Xing of Caria, of which ths city wh» 












































the eapital, by Artemisia, bla widuwed queen. 2 
the father f histrlane, was yn heres bo alsa waa Dlo™ 


the Greek h.sturien of Rome, and the poets Hete- 
8. 























retom, : 
About the same time, Alexsoder adopted the 
bold expedient of dismissing his fiest, which was 
too small to cope with the Persian fleet, collected 
from Phenicis and Egypt, and yet too large for 
his treasury to maintain,” In doing this he de- 
clared to his lieutenants, that by conquering the 
teod, be would render himself master of the sea, 
since every harbour that surrendercd to him must 
diminish the naval resources of the enemy, and 
tend to disable them from invading Greece in his 
absence; and also contribute to hold open hw 
sommunication with his own dominions, and in- 
frech supplies from thence, when he 
should find it expedient to advance into the 
heart of Avia, 
Nextepring, .c, 353, Alexander recommenced 
the redaction of the maritime provinecs. His 
‘at first met with some interruption, 
Wear Phaaclis,a small seo-port, on the west nde 
of the gulf of Attahab, and on the eastern shore 
of the Lycian Penmsula, is a defile along the sea 
shore, which ia ulways dry in the summer, but 
when the sea rises is impassable. A» the winter 
‘was not yet past, his forces were obliged to march 
a whole day in the water, but they surmounted 
the diffloulty, aud passed onward. Some hieto- 
vians relate that the sea, by the Divine command, 
‘opened a way to bim, contrary to the usual course 
‘anture; but this is evidently a parody, sug- 
agrved by asiery, om the astounding, mintcle of 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red 


‘While Alexander was in the neighbourhood of | the 


Phaselia, he discovered the conspirucy to which 
Alusion ‘has before been made; [ee page 7.1 


‘The traitor was discovered, and suffere: 
for his perfidy. 

From Phaselis, Alexander marched to Perga, 
in Pamphylia, on the river j and from 
thence to Aspendus, oa the river Earymedon, 
east of Pergu; which, though a well fortified 

ince, surrendered without sustaining s siege. 
the pul Temenos a srg cele the range 

strong defile in the 
of Tenrus, and which, had the iubabitants of that 
place known how to avail themselves of the ad- 
position of their city,* which com- 
manded the pass on one side, as a high mountain 
did on the other, they might have defended it 
inst ll Alexander's atiempts to 


i 





in the interim. . 
From Celenw Alexander marched over the 
lofty ebain now the Moorad Dagh, to Gor- 
dium, the ancient aud celehrated residence of 
king Midas, situsted on the river Sangarias, 
Having taken the city, he was desirous of seeing 
‘the fasuous chariot to which the Gordian knot 
was tied, This knot, which fastened the 
to the beam, was tied with so much art, the 
strings were adjusted in #0 intricate » manner, 
that it could not be discovered where they com- 
meaced, or where they ended. An oracle had 
belie ees the mao whe coe ante it should 
possess the empire of Asin; urtius relates, 
that ‘Alexander. being fully persuaded that this 
promise related to himeelf, be, after many fruitless 
trials, exclaimed, “ It is uo matter which way it be 
untied,” and thereupon cut it with his sword, 
Axitobulus, however, who was an eye-witness 
of the transaction, assures us, that Alexander 
wrested a wooden pin oat of the beat of the 
churiot, which being driven in across the beam 
held it up, and so took the yoke from it, In this 
a i po the story Fees coincides, 

In the mean time, Darius was preparing to 
makeavigors define, Menon the Rhotian 
advised bim to Raomerer gd carrying the war into 
‘Macedonia, stating that the Lacedemonians and 
several other Greek nations, who were adverse to 
Macedonians, would be ready to join him, 
and that Alexander would be com to Te 
. Darius ay 
anon adiwiral of 


turn to defend bis own couat 
plan, and sppointed 
the Bee, 0d captain g 
signed for that exj 

island of Cos when he $iieeived this commissioo, 
‘and this place was the rendezvous for the 
‘Memnon soon commenced operations. He mate 
himself master of the istund of and all 
Lesbos, the eity of Mitylene a 

nee he was preparing to pass over into 
tut be died before Mifyleac, which city he was 


compelled to besiege 
death of Memnon was a severe loss to the 
Pemian monarch, No one was able pp 
his place, cuterprise which coud 
avd saved his eupireswas therefore abandoned. 





Celene lay about sxventy-tre gongraphlca) miles 
actehtwest ef the dade of Tehaeuran 
+, Gordium lay x litte enst of Colinas. Ib ts dient to 
‘x fts ate, but all agree that it stood on the Sanguztaa. 
‘Ii was founded by Goréius, bat 1¢ €84 not long roteis Its 
honours; for in 
village. 
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‘Toe vole resouree of Darius now lay in the ar- | pase by which the younger Cyrus hed entered that 
ice of the east and these be revolved to coms- | county. "He cameto Tursuy which frees 
pant pene, ‘he Fendeerove of is erny ae arch of 80 wike dec bases 
‘vas Babylon, where, apon mastering, they were | ‘Through this city the Cydaus ruos, a ri 
Found to be shout 490/000, 800,000, of 600,000 markable for lt clear aad limpid streams, bet 
men; rae ae the direst ecounts of a> | very cod We pale winding caren. Als 
cient authors. ander having improdentl i rh 
(One of he King's couneton, Charidemas, 8 the beat af the day. and when coverrd witvewec 
Greek refugee, hall opposed the monarch's bead- | and dust, # serious ilincas was the evnsequence, 
ing his or roopa; ding that he ought otto | which thneatrd is fife He wae 
is He 
the comman 
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Teoorered 
and he pledged himself thot, with | from his sickness by the skill of his physician, 
id of 100,000 men, of whom a third | Philip, an Acarnapian, and his own magua- 
part should be Greek mercenaries, he would | nimity in drinking the potion ibed, after 
compel the conqueror to abandon his enter- | he bad received s letter, int! ing thet he was 
Darius was disposed to accede; but } bribed by Darius to poison him, while Philip was 
is tatnisters, generally, rejected this course | reading it without any emotion, He knew the at- 
through envy, and insinuated that Charidemus | tachment and fidelity which his physician bate to 
meant to betray their cause to the Macedonians. | hiro, and doubt wax removed, It was well said by 
Fired at this insalt, he called them cowands in | Aristorle, that friendship is compoued of a tingle 
the king’s presence, for which he was ordered | <oul inhabiting a pair of bodies, Where crue 
to instant execution. As he went to his death, | friendship existe, pain and joy are mutual; and 
he exclaimed, that the king «ould shurtly repent | he that touches the beart of one fricad, touches 1 
of his injustice, and be pauished with the los of 
bis empire; which was verified by the event, av 
required no gift of prophecy to suppose, now 
‘that the Persians were left to themselves, 




















the heart of the other, 
In the mean time, Darius had commenced his 
march at the bead of hix numerons army, and 
had advanced ax far ax the plains of Mesopo- 
‘Before Darius departed to mect Alexander, ac- | tawia, Here the Greek mercenaries advined him 
cording to ancient historians, he had an ominous | to wait for the enemy ; but irumgining that Alex- 
{dreum, He thought he saw the Macedonian | ander’s tirdiness to micet him was the effect of 
phalanx on fire; that Alexander waited on him, | terror, and fearing that he would flee fom him 
as a servant, and im his former courier dress: ! to avoid an action, he hastened toward Cilicia, 
and that he then wet into the temple of Nelus, | where the cavalry aud the number af his troops, 
and disappeared. Plutareh says, that by this | from the mouniainous nature of the country, 
dream, Heaven seeroed to signs that honour and | weutd be of little service to him. 
prosperity .would attend the Macedonians; and | The order Darius observed in hia march was 
that Alexander would become muster of Asia, | ax follows. Before the army were enrried silver 
Tike Darius, who, from simple courier, became | altar oa which burned the fire, called by them 
King; but that he would soon dic, and leave bis | ssered and eternal; aud these were followed by 
glory behind him. This result accords with | the magi, singing hymns, and 365 youths in 
prophecy in a remarkable manner, (see Dan, | scarlet robes. After these came a comecrated 
vill, $—-8, xi. 8,45) and it is probable, as Dr. | cart drawa by white horves, and followed by 
Hales suggests, that it might have been dis- | one of an extraordinary size, which they called 
closed hy the mingi, who understood these pro- | “The hone of the sun.” ‘The equerries were | 
| phecies, though they dared not unfuld them to | dressed in white, each having a golden rod in 
1 the king. hm hand, Next appeared ten autaptuons chs 
‘We return to Alexander. Big with the hope | nots, enriched with curions sculptures in gold |! 
of conquest, he passed from Gordium cast to An- | and silver; and theo the vanguard of the hot 
Leyrs,* a city of that part of Phrygia, afterwards | composed of twelve different nation, in di 
called Galatia, from the Gaals, who seized upon | ferent armour, ‘This body was miccorded j 
it. From Ancyra, Alexegiae procerded nurth to | those of the Persians, called “ ‘The Immortale,” 
Paphlagonia, crossing the ridge of Olym- | amounting to 10,000, who surpussed the rest of 
Bass rbich separates Galatia frm Bithyaia and | the larbasians ia the eumpaonsneas of thelr 
‘aphlagonin, the terminus of which march Wa$ | 5 gyrus was about tweive miles north of the mouth, 
probably the ety of Sra, eighty three niles in | and thirty mallee south of the southert brow of the 
direct distance Aner ‘From thence he } themeh ‘which picsaniat| bod pase. ae 
exipeto: Augustor, this , 
ee ee eae are may the came | Ada in evs endear, terau, ad sce 



























































Ty wae called Jullopolis, ip Wonour of Juli iw 
spevt several days here in hie porvult of Phasaaces. ‘Here 

© Ancyra tay fifty-five geo Ie was that Antony @rat met with the fascinating Cleo 
the assumed site of Gordium in Renoel's soap, pear the } patta. Here it was, also, that the great apestie of the 


Tt | Gentiles wes torn, ‘Pulitieal changes ba 
{ered oun of tke Utes capitis of Gelatin, the eter tso | comparative tnrighidesnce, Kinser 
ing Taviute and Pe-sluas. It is celebraied in ‘at Tarvus, could bot discover a elngle Inscription, of acy 
‘Ristary as being token by the consul Cneiue wewument of beauty oF magnificence, It coats te 
‘Vuleos aa belng raleed to the rank of the metropalitan | public baths, a number of mosques, several ‘handsena 
city of that province by Augustus; and sa entertaining | caravanseral.end s chur aud wo have 
{he aportate Jallan, on hs way to the Perstan war. In | been erected by the apostle Paul, During the winter, 
sacred history, Ancyra fe wotd for having received the | there are $9,000 Inbabitantss but muny of the famil 
Toopross of Uhe feet af the great apostle of the Gentiles. It | remove during the hot seasoas to the mountains, 














wae here St. Pash ‘to tee Galatians, Ip the |  $ Quintus Curthus aays, that this car wae dedicated to 
fourth century, Ancyra was tasde 25 ‘see. An- | Jupiter; but asthis gad wes unknowa to the Parsinns, it 


is the modern Abgors, which be a city of cousideradie | is prubable be calle Mithrs, the frst and greatest of 
t tee in the ean eds, by that name. 

















seabbard of which wax covered with gems. On | 
j doch side of Darius watked 200 of hie nearest | 
relations, followed by Hii) homemen, whine 
lanove were plated with silver, und tipped 
After these marched 301K? foot, the rear 
of the army, and, lontly, 400 horses belonging to 
: 


the king. 

About i ‘from the royal division of the 
anny came oy gummi, the mother of Duritn, 
deated on a chariot, und his consort on another, 
with fomule attendants of both queens riding on 
horseback. Aftermurds came fifteen chariots, in 
which and those who 
ad the 











‘were the hing’s childect 
care of their educating, Next to these 
were the i concubines, to the number of hu, 
All attited fike so many queens, ‘There were 
lowed by 600 mules, and 300 camel, which 
carried the king's treasure, und were guarded by 
a body of bowmen, After these came the wives 
of the crown officers, and the lords of the court; 
‘then the sutlers and servants of the ary. And 
finally, ia the rear, were a body of light armed 
trooph, with their commanders. 

Buch was the army of Darive  Sorrounded 
‘with this mighty pomp, he fancied he was great, 
and was confident of sucevss. In his arroganee, 
he wrote & letter to Alexander, styting Mimeelf 
king, without giving that title to, Alexander, His 
arrogance was returned with interest. which may 
iTlustrate the dispositioas of the belligerent mo- 


are! 

‘Alexander, upon Ieurning that Darius was ad- 
vancing towards the Euphrates, in order to enter 
Cilicia, detacbed Parmicnio with part of the army 
to seize the pass of Syria, that be might sccare a 















free for his army. As for himself, he 
est from Tarsus to Anchialos, 2 city 

Sardanay 

. where he o 
sacrifices to Baculapias, the god of physic, in 
gratitade for the recovery of lls health, Alex- 


ander headed the oeremcny himself with Lighted 
followed by the whole army ; and he there 
ised games; after which he returned 20 


Tarsus, 


© Tt was thua thet thie tady woe called, 
some of thom might be the King’s relations; bul it 
‘out be ve understacd of lt. 











. through 
bills, to @ narrow belt of evel nese 
nearly two miles east and west, and abont three 
quarters of a mile broad from the foot of the bills 
to the sea. ‘The mouth of this defite is called 
Kara Capi, “ The Black Gate.” Along thia belt 
the road rugs to Insus, where the contest for the 
empire of the east took place. 

Formmenio had taken the litte city of Teas, and 
after powesniog himself of the pass of Syria. bad 
left a body of furevs tn seoure it, Alexander left 
the sick in Isus.f and marched his whole army 
through the pas, and eneamped near the city of 
‘Myrandrus, where the buduess of the weather 
obliged him to halt, 

Tn the nian time, Darius, contrary to the ad- 
vice of the Greeks, was advancing towards the 
mraiteof Cilicia, ‘They advised hi 
the enemy. in the plains of Assyria: but his 
courtives biassed hit mind against their advice, 
wnd had persuaded him that Alexander's long 
delay wax the effect of terror, i pine by the 
approach of the Perian army. ‘The 
hosts minwd each ather in the Bight and Daring 

by the pass of Amanus, which 
Ties beyond that of Syria, through which Alex- 
ander bad entered that country. Darius bad pot 
advanced far info Ciheia, when be was informed 
that Alexander fled before him, and was retirin 
in great disorder into Syria, He therefore turn 
shogt towards Tesus, where he barberously put to 
all the sick that Alexander bad left thervia, 
a few soldiers ex@epted, whom, after making 
them view every part of his catnp, be dismissed, 

Word ae soon breaght to Alexander, that 
Darius was bebind hag de the straits of Citici 
His keen eye saw was taken sa in a net, 
and he immediately prepared for the conflict, 


























# Adana {s a large city. superior to Tareus, and the po- 

Pulatlon. chie@y composed of Turks and Turkmans, is 

‘nearly equal mm number. It us beautifully altuated oo a 

Fiaing ground, surrounded trees and 
asus, Ther 





‘wavre the Bate 
the ruins of Aj 





















borveback through the pasa by 


of the name of Amanus, 
acd the Lower, It appears to have 
the former that Darius advanced and re- 
‘The camp of Daring, on bis fight. tay, 
at Sochos, the modern Dubessk 

the great plain on the river Aswad. From 
is 10 the foot of the Upper pass of Amanns, is 
grogrephical miles direet surh, rom 
ewapposed ecene af the action wm the 
lstance of tea geographical miles 

‘The Upper pase of Amanus leads from 
to Ayasse. Connected with the history of 


this engngement, hereon, thre are four passes, 

1. That ili to Tarsus; 2 The mari- 

which Cyrus came, ete. 3. 

‘of Amanus, which Darius avoided; 

and, & The Upper pase of Amanus, by winch 
and retreated. 








Alexander was prevented from immediately 
Daring, by the prowess of the Grevk. 








‘This powerful body charged the 
‘Macedonian x, killed Ptolemy the won of 
Seleacus, with 120 otficers of distinction, bemles 


‘& great many private men ; and, though atuucked 
fo" fask by Alexander ia pervon, mutained 
their ground till they were reduced from 20,90 
08,000. They retired then in gowd order uver 
the ‘monntains, towards Tripoli in Syria, where, 
finding the transports that had conveyed lent 
from Lesbos lying on the cbiige, they titted oat a 
umber, and sailed to ('ypras. 

‘As soon a6 Alexander eed the Crock 
mercenaries, he hastened after Darius. He pur- 
ued in vain; and growing weary, be returned to 
the camp at midn: “g~- refreshed himself in 
the batha prepared for Dariu, whose tent was 
taken, with his mother, wife. and children, and a 


‘vast booty, and reserved for the conguerur, during 
the ponder ofthe enemy's easy : 


According to Arrian, the Persians lost 110,006 
tea in this battle; ancient authors, howeser. 
i is subject; aud it» difh- 











pomp. in the prewoce uf the whole army, ebich | 
‘was drawn up in batue array. Ite treated the {! 
perwoos of distinction in the same wanper, ond |! 
permitted the mother of Darius to bury ot many‘! 
‘a she pleased accurding to the ceremonies used ‘| * 
ip Penia 

‘The conqueror treated bis royal captives with | 
great tenderness sod bumanity. Plutarch says, | 
that they were in Alexander's camp, not as iu ‘| 





that of an Dut ws in an holy temple, de- 
augued for the asylum of virtue; they all living 
40 retired, that they were not any one, 





one daring to approach theie pelion but each 
BS Sere appointed to atteod them.” From a letter 
which Alexander wrote to Parmenio, we find 
that the consort of ‘ariug and her two dangh- 
tera, being princesses porsensing great heauty he 
resalved never to eee thew. aher hia frat Vike, 
which wae the day after the battle, Alexander 
had the ou great object of the Persian empire in | 
view, and he avowed the debaaing influence of 
pleamure, Jest he should lise the prix 
‘be well for the Christian warrior i 
ouller motives, With the kingdom of beaven in 
view, he should rewhutely aveid eve 
of earth that would deprive him of 
Hive path is surrounded by roses that 
hich would pierce his inmoet mou! 
that would rob bun of eterual bappiness ‘The |' 
world cries: — 



















“Lain thine end, Felicity my name; 4 
‘The best nf wishes, pleasures, riches, fame, q 
‘Are lumbie vannaln which ay titone atiend, : 
‘An mink ja torte har when om 
a my Sef hand deletions Fruita T hold, 



















0 Noe the 
Dey sever on time 
‘My rials hand with 
Whirh all he A 
‘The 


3 
3 


on 
une then enter whete We atelfe, 
sts aba Inteeeuppt thy Lie 

Mesuwowr, | 





Heware of thea snares of the world; for Seripture , 
deelaren, * the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God” Jamen te. 4. | 
The principal treasures of Darine hind been de 
Pesited at Damancus Alexander, shortly after 
the battle, detached Parmcnio thither with the 
‘Thessalian hore, to take porseasion of them | 
‘They were h hands by 
the gorrroor, who, 1m 
wan killed by one of 
carrird to Dariun, 












te fowl 7,000 camels, 
‘Thirty thousand pri were slao taken at the 
same time, among whom were many of great 
distinction: there was rearcely a noble femnily ian 
Persia who dil not purtake in this calamity. 

Tn Danas we behold the mutability of exstbly 
grandeur, While Alexander was seizing bis 
riches, be who, but s few hours before, waa ot 
the bead of oo mighty an army, apd who came 
into the field with all the pride ‘of & con 
was fleeing for his di He sole gol 
whole night, secompani . 
Sais, In evo o three days, he arrived 
chon, where be assembled the remaine 
‘army, which amounted only 104000 men, inciading 














ee 








and. 
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Jord of all you possess. If you dispute my title, 
Ul t0u0 eo kw another general engagement ; 
, but sttempt not to flee, for wherever you go, Iam 
. determined to pursue you.” Thus waa be likea 
' savenous bird seeking its re: 
Alexander marched from Marathon into Phe- 
nicia, where the citizens of Byblos opened their 
gates to him ; and their example was followed by 
othera ea he advanced into the country. The 
Sidoniags, who had, as stated in the life of Ochus, 
been cruelly treated by that prince, retaining an 
abhorrence of the Persians, received Alexander 
‘with great joy. This peuple were among the first 
in the country who submitted 10 inn, and they 
did s0 in opposition to their king, who declared 
in favour of Darius. Alexander deposed him, 
and permitted Hephmstion to elect whomsoever 
of the Sidoniane he should judge worthy of so 
exalted a station. Abdaluny mas, desecuded re- 
motely from the royal line, was taker from a low 
station in life to wear the diadem, in compliance 
with this permission, Alexander commanded the 
aewly-elected prince to be sent for, und after 
surveying him attentively, spoke to this effect; 
© Thy aie and mien do not contradict what is re- 
tated of thy extraction ; but I should be glad to 
hoow with what feume of wind thon die ‘bear 
verty?”  “ Would to the gods,” Le replied, 

be tee pod bce ihiv aves nib eoual Brtoeae 
‘These hands have procured me alt J desired; 
and whilst | posscexed nothing, J wanted uothing.”” 


Socrates has well observed, thut he is the richest 





it let ua be therewith content,” 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
eran genrlerbo bad eeegped the sangher 
ian gencruls who had sca 

ut Isens, drawing together the remains of the 
teactered army, ie Si the aid of the 
jane an ans, to recover 

+ but they ‘were deftored in several ene 
gagements by Antigonus, whom Alexander bad 


seat to recover the cities oa the Hellespont. 
All Syria and Pheaicis were now subdued by 
ingalar Tyre excepted, to which he 





} ment laid siege. 
Js has been ween in former pages,* that Nebu- 


© Gee the History of the Assyrians, aud the presect 
|, Batery, page 59 








which pointed to her fature ruin. Yes, wl 
Exekiel speaks primarily of the destraction of 
continental Tyre by Nebuchadnezsar, he, by « 
transition not’ unusual in Scripture, glances at 
the subsequent destruction of the insular Tyre 
Tis dor wan sae foretold 'b3 the propio Tanah 
oom wax also foretold by 
and Zechariah, saa oe 





“Pass thrmugh thy land as n river, Odanghter of Tarehlah 
There yore atrengih. 







chant city, 
To destroy the strong 
Ang he said, Thou 

‘0 thou oppremed v1 
Arle, pars over 19 iacedouis 
‘There also shalt thou have ho rest." Jeg. 2xill 12. | 


shall border thereby ; 
FRough it be very wise, | 
And Tyros did tuild herself a steung bold, 
‘And heaped up aulver as the dust, 
‘And fire gold av the mite of the mtreeta. 
Behold, the Lord wil exst her out, 
re 








ed with re, 


and be very sorrowful, 

Ekvow:; for ber expu ciation shall be ashamed; 
‘And the king shall perish from Gaza, 

‘And Asbclon shall wot be uhabited."— Zeck. bx. 2-5, 


‘The prophet powerfully describes the conduct 
of the Tyrianw after their redemption from 
obscurity, ‘which is the cause of their second 
hasmitiation. 


+ After the end of seventy years shall Tyre sing us am harlot, 
‘Take an harp, go about the elty, 
‘Thou harlot thet hast been forgotten 
Make ewert melody, lag many vgs, 
remem! 


‘And a oball cagerts pasa tier te ebd of year, 
I sball cage to bd of wevee! 
That the Lora ill role Tyre, Y 


‘And obe sball ture to ber nee, 
‘And shall commit torpieatlon with all the kingdoms of 


the world 
[Upon the face of the earth."—-Joa, xalll. 1617. 


‘Thus, after her season af obscurity, 

cars, ibe prophet foresaw ‘Usat Tyre, would 

Agsin endeavoar to appear with the tir of & 
; that she ‘promote her commerce 

wad and deceit; that ehe i 
productions of every 

delicate actions t 

{he verious nations of the Gaiverse With & love 


wl 





















r took 
raed it, ‘slew 800 of the 
"yrians, crucified 2000 more, and sold 30,000 
captives, in order to strike terror into the neigh- 
the severity. His enlarged 
ceamneria policy, eneser induced 
him to re- we adjacent coun 
tries, thus uadeeignedly fulfilling prophecy. A 
brighter era was in the distance for Tyre. A 
day was coming when she should no longer be 
a scandal and a stumbling block to the nations 
aronnd,—when ber inhabitants should embrace 
Chriati 7. (See Pas. xiv. 12; Ixxii. 10; Ina 











Hi, 18.) And thus it was Many of the 
people of ‘Tyre in the end embraced the Jewish 
Feligion, and that city was one of the first that 
recerved the faith of Christ, He had, while on 
arth, bimsclf visited the coasts of ‘Tyre and 
Sidon, snd tmirecoloasly healed the woman of 
Canasn’s daughter. ‘aul found there some 
faithful disciples ia his journey to Jerusalem; 
and in the persecution wader Diuclesian, there 
were many sincere believers at Tyre, who 
counted not their own lives dear unto them. 











destruction ; and successive persecutions baw 
caused it Literally to become, os the prophet 
, Ezekiel prophesied it should become, 


| 
“A place for the radiog of nets lo the midat of the 
wear Borke au. 





But Tyre sill seems to have been devoted to | 
§ coed in lt hiv designs, 










‘Tyre, after a siege of | i 





ents, to meet Alexander; and not to fear any 
evil from the king, inasmuch as he would protect 
them, Accordingly, this august procession, the 
‘very day after, marched wut of the city to an 
eminence called Sapha, which commanded 
View of the city and temple, and there waited the 
arrival of Alexander. 
‘The conqueror came. 
struck with awful rem 








the front of bia mitre, to the great 
disappointment of the Phenieiana and 
who expected his orders to destroy the Jew! 
priests and pluuder the city, Alexander recng- 
ued in Juddua the persin whom he had seen 
the vision at Diow, Me explained this to 
followers; adding, that having undertuken the 
‘expedition by u Divine mission, he should eonquer 
Dari, overthrow the Merman empire, and sue- 
explanation, 
rethren ¢ 
























Atter 
he embenced the high pricst and Bi 
then walking in the midst of 1 arrived at 
Je im, where be offered ees to God 
in the temply, according to the high priest's 
dirvetions, 














| During the siege of Tyre, Darius wrote again 
to Alexander, offering to cede to him alt the 
provinces west of the Euphrates, to give him his 
daughter in marriage, as a friend and all 
10,000 talents for the ransom of his family. In 
| order to gain his consent to these terms, Darius 
pointed out to him the inconstancy of fortune, 
and described in pompous terme the numberless 
troops which were still at his command. When 
these ‘were communica to his prisy 
enio said, “I would accept them, 
Alexander.” “ Aud I 100,” replied be, 
“were I Parmenio.” But Alexander returned 
following anewer: = That be wanted no 
ius, or wou! 

county, since the was lord of the whole; that if 
Ibe chose he could marry the daughter of 

¢ven without his consent; and that he 











‘required 
to come to him, if he wished to make 
‘his friend.” 


Despairing of peace with such a baughty foc, 
preparations 


Darins contineed his for war, while 
Alexander proceeded on his systematic plan of 


of Jeroslew bed refased bim 


“The people 
CPE dace te 


siege of Tyre, and rejected | has 


us they had taken 


While at Jerusalem, the high priest showed 
Alexatider the pamajes ia the prophecy of Daniel 
relatiog to bimaclf, and which now demand our 
attention. The prophecies which relate to the 
Macedo-Grecian empitv ure exceedingly remark- 
able; and tie reader, in tractog them inthe 
dreams and visions, cannot fail to ohserve, that 
they become progressively more definite, till al 
Yaat the * king of Grecia,” Alexander, is distinetly 
smentioned, We shall notice them im che order 
they were revealed. 

Jirst diram, mc, 569.—This was of & 
compound image uf gold, silver, brass, and iron, 
denoting four succensive kingdoms, Dan, i 
31—45. Now in uncient coins and medals it is 
usual to see cities and nations represented by 
human figures, male of female. A vast image of 
& human figure was therefore a St emblem of 

i ini the mate: 






vision, 
ned. by the 


and which bas been so well ex 
prophet himself, and with the illustration derived. 
froma bis own future visions, the: little or no cavi) 


taken place on essential points, except in that 
pordon yer anflfted The bead if “ fine gold,” 

















Sate 
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elit 


300 ycaty to the conquest of the 
wc, 90; when “the lee of iron,” 

of irom and part of clay.” 
Roman power, trampled over 


uEE 


& 
a 


. 558.—This vision corre: 
sponds to the dream, portruying the same things 
under living emblems. pong four kingdows m0 
ware tepresented by four ferocious wild beasts 
ook of the ees aghiaied by the four winds 
on for the mastery. The Gret beust resetn- 
od on with eagle's wings, to denote the 
idity of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Founder of tre yylonian empire, which accords 
with the be description of that monarch by the pro- 
phets J and Ezekiel, See Jer.iv.7; xIviii, 
“0; ies Evek. xvii. 8. At the time of this vision, 
ite" wings were plucked, aud it was lifted up from 
the er td tne wad upon te fect as a 
mao ‘and it also bad “a man's heart,” apé not 
the boldness of the tion ; that is, its career was 
checked, and its stability weakened by the vie- 
tories of Cyrus, Dan, vii. 4. ‘The sceund beast re- 
eeuabled a bear, raised on one side, with three ribs 
in its teeth, aptly expreasing the Medo-Persian 
gmpire; Darion the Mede being of » sluggnb 
disposition, untit stimulated to conquest by Cy- 
Fas, his nephew, who reduocd Lydia, Habylonis, 
oad under his dominion, three kingdoms 
‘The third 
_ din ite natore and mo- 
tious, with two ‘wings to express rapidity, 
which aptly panty the ‘iedes of the Slncede: 
tian empire. This beast bad also four heads, 
which shadowed forth the four kingdoms of the 
Greoks—Macedon, Thrace, Syriu, and Egypt— 
into which his empire was divided after the death 
of Alexander, ver. 6. The fourth beast, which 
is oe Rome Power, was sie tmost wr 
airosg, with great iron 
devoured ond brake 


2 
se 
a 





ory it 








his power; and wae “moved. with chaler 

him, and aa gu omerecer o 

“and cect him down to the ground, and stamped . 
upon him: and thete was mone that could de-» 
liver the ram out of his hand, Therefore the 
he goat waxed very great: and when he was, 
strong, the great horn was broken; and for it, 
ame op four notable one (the four kingdoms of! 








Macedo-Greece, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt to 
ward the four winds uf heaven,” ee 4-8, 
iBterpeciation of this vision is given by the wae! 





gel who showed it to the propiwt “The ram. 
jich thou sawest having two horos are the » 
kings Cor kingdoms] of Media and Persia, And 
the rough goat is the hing [or kingdom] of 
‘and the great horn that in betweeti his 
oni the first king [Alexander.} Now that 
Being broken, whereas four stood tip for it, four | 
kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but not | 
in hin power,” eat ae Ancient authors state 1 
that the figure of a goat was represented on the 
royal standard of the Macedoni Low! that 
the origin of this device com Cara- 
‘nus, the first of those kings. ‘The reason is thus 
Coranus, they say, was @ native of 
‘Argos, nod a remote descendant of the renowned 
Hercules. Caranus left his native city, sccom- 
panied by 8 considerable body of Greeks, in 
search of a foreign settlement. Consulting the 
oracle where be should establich bir colony, 
he was answered that he should be guided in bis 
measures dy the direction of the goat, He 
pursued bis course into the country siace known 
is the name qf Macedonia, and particularly the 
cual! principallty of SEmathia, then governed by 
1 prince called Midas, and drew near to its eapi- 
Edessa, The shy being saddenly overcast, 
and a great storm coming on, Caranus observed 
& herd of goats running for shelter to the city. 
Recollecting the response of the orscle, he com- 
manded his men to follow them closely, and en~ 
tering the city by exrprse he Ponsceoed hive | 































+ ofthe lnod of the angel the pleia, © Fi 
which relates tothe Per- 
jer reads thus: “ And pow will 


E 
t 
t 


namely, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochas, and Darius 

nus ;) and the fourth (Darius Codoman- 
pas} sball be far richer then they all: and hy 
his strength xbrongh ‘hus riches he shall stir up 
all againa 1m of Grecia, (which, ns we 
bave acen, he did do.) Anda mighty king [ Alex- 
, ander] sball stand up, that shall rule wath great 
i i is will. And wheo 
J his karygdom 
cd towant the 






four winds of 


‘nor according to 

for his Kingdon shall be pluched np. even for 
there beside those," [nanodly, for bie four gene- 
vals.) Dan. xi. 2- 4. 

From these prophecies, the reader «ill perceive 
that the Almighty presides over all vscnty which 
} happen in the world, and miles with absolute 
away over maz, cities, and empires: whale he 
conceals the operations of his wisdom, and 
the wonders of his providence, beneath the ved 
of natural causes and ordinary events In alt 
that profane history exhibits to us, hether sieges, 
or the capture of cittes, battles won ot lost, etm 
pires established or overthrown, God is not de- 
scribed ex buving any concen in these things, 
and some would suppose that man 3 shandonedd 
to work according to hie wwn will and pleasure. 
But to prevent our falling mto auch a temptauon, 
wo repugnant to religion and reason itself, the 
‘Most High sometimes condeacends to discover to 
our wondering eyes the secret springs of is pro 
videnice, by causing hia prophets to foretell, ages 
Defore the event, what shall befall the different 
nations of the earth. He reveals here to the 
“nian greatly beloved,” the order, the sucevssina, 
and the different characteristics of the four great 
empires to which he has determined to subject 
the different nations of the muyersc; namely, 
that of the Babylonians, of the’ Persins and 
Medes, of the Greeks, and of the Romans. 











‘These, and other yecies, in which God ex- 
plains himself so clearly, should be considered as 
very serve as so many heye to open 


he oreras the word These Ungtt rye of ght 
¢ governs it rays iy 

should enable « atonal and religious tan to sce 
, and acknowledge the Divine hand im the varied 






a They req: 
fader hoe 
us the Jewa resident in Babylouia and Media; 
and to be exempt every seventh year trom their 

i ining, that they were forbidden 
by their laws to sow in chat year,and consequently 
could reapno harvest. Alexander granted thes: 
requests, snd promised all who were willing tw 
serve under his standard, that they should fulinw 
their own mode of worship, and obey their own | 
customs, which act of policy gaiued au augment 
ation to his forces from that people, 

‘Alexander had no sooner left Jeraralem than | 
Ibe was waited apon by a deputation of Samari- 
‘tans, who solicited him to visit their temple, which 
he dectined, stating that he was compelled to 
hasten onward to the conquest of Egypt. ‘They | 
then requested exemption from paying them | 
senth year which had been granted the , 
Jews; but receiving an ambiguous answer to! 
the question whether they wert Jews, Alexander 
suspeuded the matter till bis return, and cun- 
tnned bis march towards Gags, 

‘On his arrwol at Gaza, Alexander found it de- 
fended by a strong gurrison under the coranunad 
of Betis, one of the eupucha of Darius; who being 
aman of great expenence in nulitary affairs, and 
faithful tw bis suvercign, resolved to hold out 
against Alcxunderto the lastextremity, As this 
‘was the only inlet or pass coto Egypt, it wos ne 
cematy for him to uke it, and therefore he wus 
obliged to besiege it, But although every art of 
‘ar was Tewrted to, and greut bravery wus dite 
played by his warrior, (wo months elapsed 
fore its redaction, Exasperated at this impedi 
micut m hisinarch, and his receiving tre wounds, 
‘on taking i, he destroyed ten thonsaud men, and 
sold all the rest, with their wiven and children, 
He treated the governor, who was taken prisoner, 
in the East assnuelt, unwonted burtarity, 
When brong! covered with honour 
able wounds, iuntewd of using him kindly, ax his 
saloar and fideht; ted, he ordered a hale ti 
ie mute through his heels, when a cord being put 
through them, and tied to a churint, be cunmd | 
him t be dragged round the ci he expirid , 
‘These were lamentable actions, anid denote that 
the sentiments and conduct of Alexander begun | 
to change with hus prosperity, i 

Ancient historians rel that the conduct of 
Alexander towards Betin sprung frum a d 
of imitating the ferocity of Achiltex, in dragging 
‘the dead body of Hector thrice round the watla of i 
‘Troy. This is one of the mischief of a warlike 
education . it disposes the sind to delyht in the | 
rectal of deeds of camage, and no porm is more 
calculated to ce such flendiah feelings than 
the Ihad of Hot Alexander excelled even 
bis prototype Achilles in cractty, Achilles was 

ipted by the passion of revenge for the death 
‘of his much loved Patroclus, whom Hector had 
aia, and over whom be muurned in the tenderest 
secents. The condact of Alexander towards 
‘is fallen foe Betis was not attended with ex- 
tenuating circurustances. He hed no other mo- 
tive to satiate his inbumen rege bat the brave de- 
fence which Betis made of the city entrasted to 
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doctrines of the gospel that man 
ity. Already, Christianity bas 
¢ feelings of ambition and revenge, 
yy woes have arisen to the hamen 
ace, This noble achievement. Hereafter, 
mankind will be taught by its hallowed doctrines 
to ok upon a hero io his true light, as = de- 
atroyer of bis species; hereafter, its benign 
influence, they will weep over the recital of deeds 
of blood, and mourn over the sluughter of their 
species; hereafter they shall universally “pass 
Dy secarely ss men averse from war,” serving 
under the Sanner of the Prince of Pease. 








Gasa, Bo. 382, he left @ garrison there, and 
turned the whole power of hia arms towards 

of which country he possessed himself 
without a single conflict, as related in the History 
of the Egyptians, to which the reader is referred 
for ie, . 


ii evttled the affairs of Egypt, Alexander 
et out thenee in the spring of the yeur, 
no, 331, fo march into the east against Darius 
He first’ halted at Tyre, where he appointed the 
general rendezvous of ull his forces, From 
thence he marched to the Euphrutes, which be 
orvaned, according to Renuel, at Racca, or Nice- 
Phoriaay, and continued his march towards the 

‘gris, 

During the abecnee of Alexander in Egypt, 
some Ssmaritans, perliaps enraged that they had 
not obtained the une privileges as the Jews, set 
fire to the house of Andromachus, whom he 

inted their governor, and he perished in the 
lames, The other Samaritans delivered up the 
culprits to Alexander on his return ; but the con~ 
weror was 90 enraged, that, not satisfied with 
ir Perishers’, he removed the Samaritans 
from their city, aud transferred thither a Mace- 
donian colony, This event precluded the recon- 
sideration offtheir previous claim, respecting the 
aabbatic year: and thus excluded from Samaria, 
the Samaritans thenceforth made Shechem their 























ner of that province, with 6000, to 
Alexander from crossing the Tigris, and to waste 








‘on the point of an insurrection, when 
surnmoned the officers of his army into histent, and 
‘commanded the Egyptian yyers to declare 
what they thought of this phenomenon. These 
men were well acquainted with the nature and 
causes of eclipses; but without explaining these, 
they contented themselves with- stating, that the 
sun ruled in Greece, and the moon in Persia; 
whence, as the moon suffered an eclipse, 
tome calamity was portended to the country. 
‘This auswer satisfied the superstitions multitude, 
nope and courage revived, 
‘Taking advantage of the ardour of his army, 
Alexander recommenced bis march after mi 
night, On bis sight hand lay the Tigris, end on 
his left the mountuins called Cordy@i® At day- 
break he received intelligence that the army of 
Darius was ocar; but it proved only to be the 
detachment sent to prevent his ‘sctoss the 
Tigris. These retired before him, and rejoined 
the army of Darius, 

‘About this time, Alexander intercepted some 
letters written by Darius to the Greeks, soliciting 
them, with great promises, either to kill or be- 














Vord was brought to him about the esme time 
that Statira, the wife of Darius, was dead. He 
caused the funeral obsequies of the decessed 
princess to be performed with the utmost mag- 
nificence, and comforted the other royal prisoners 
with great tenderness. Darius was informed of 
this, and being assured of the respect paid to her 
by the conqueror in her lifetime, he is anid to 
have prayed to the gods, that if the time ordained 
for the transferring of the Persian empire into 
other hands was arrived, none might eit on the 
throne of Cyrus but Alexander. Overoame by 
the tenderness and bumanity which Alexander 
had shown his wife, mother, and children, Darius 
Gispatched ten of his relations as ssbaseadora, 
offering him new conditions af pesoe, more advaa~ 
uiShat he bad’ oaered: tod etucing Ean 
thanks for his kinduess to bis 
Alexander 


rer that Alexander passed the Tiare shove 

the dete of Zee to that place the eoun~ 
‘try 4s for the most part a plain, having the Tigris oe the 
‘ight hand, and tbe range of the Zagros at a istaRes oo 























bat since he still apers by etters any 
, to spirit up my soldiers to betray me, 

over fg ere sp my mle een me ad 
raiued to parsne him with the utmost vigour ; ond 
thas uot as an enemy, but an assassin. It indeed 
deoumes him to to yield up to me what I 
already possess! Would he be satixficd with 

‘second to me, without pretending to be 
my equal, I might possibly then hear him. Tell 
ti that ‘the world will not permit two suns nor 
two sovereigns. Let him therefore either chome 
to surrender to-day, or mert me to-morrow ; and 
not to flatter hisaself with the hopes of better suc~ 
cess than he has had hitherto.” 

By this the reader will percvive that Alexander 
had become intoxicated with bis success. Ob, 
how hard it is to bear prosperity with a proper 
frame of mind! Truly has it been said, that «hen 
the channels of plenty run high, and every 
tite in plied with abundance and variety, $0 
setisfaction is but a mcau word tw express its 
enjoyment, then the inbred corruption of the 
bamen heart shows itself pampered and insolent, 
too unruly for discipline, and too big fur correc- 
ti 


on. 

‘The ambassadors of Darius returned, and in- 
formed him that he must now prepare for battle. 
| Accordingly, he pitched his camp ncar a village 

called Gaugamels,* and the river Bumellus, the 

modern Hazir 8u, in a plain at a considerable 
distance from Arbela, where bu hud betore level 
led the ground, that his cavalry aud ehmiots 
might move and act with more ere. At the 
name time he had prepared caltropst to annoy 
the enemy’s horse, 

Alexander hearing thot Darius was x0 nwar, 
coutinned four days in his camp torest the army. 
During this time, he was engaged in surrounding 
it with deep trenches and pulisades, beinye deter- 
mined to leave his baggage there, und such of 
his tronpe sa were unable to jin ia the confit 
On the fifth morning, he set out sbout the second 
watch, designing to engage the enemy at break 
of day. Arriving at some mountains from whence 
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masroaY oF THE PERSIANS. 
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confident of the of the cast 
carbs morrow, aod nt he shea gs Wiha 


Py 

‘Tae morrow came, and both sides prepared 
for battle. Both armies were drawn up in the 
same onder, the infantry in the centre, and the 


over 3 
than that of the enemy, be 
and to charge them at the same time, in 
front and flank. Alexander anticipated this, and 
gave directions accordingly. He hed posted, in 
the front of hia first line, the greatest part of his 
howmen, alingers, and javelm men, in order that 
they might counteract the effet of the 
by discharging their missiles at the 
frighten them. Those who led the wings were 
otdered to extend them ae widely aa erste, 
but in such a manner as not to weaken the main 
body, Parmenio commanded the left wing, and 
Alexander the right ‘The two armies soon 
Joined issue. ‘The chariots failed in the effect 
intended, and the Persian cavairy in the left 
ving mete repulsed, upon which Darius ect hia 
whole army in motion, in order to overwhelm 
the Macedonians. Upon seeing thia, Alexander 
employed a stratagem to encourage his soldiers, 
When the otrife was ut the height, ad fury per- 
vaded every breast, Ariatander, the yer, 
clothed iu his white robes, and holding a branch 
of lawel in his band, advanced among the 
troops, erying that be saw an eagle (a sure 
omen of victory) hovering over the head of 
Alexander, to which pretended bird he pointed 
‘with his finger. The soldiers relying upon bis 
word, and maining. ~ ey also saw _ 
cagle, renewed the attack with greater resolu- |! 
tion than ever, ‘The battle was obstinate and 
bloody ; but the Macedonians prevailed, Alex. 
ander having wounded the equerry of Dario 
with a javelin, the Persiuns, as well as the! 
Macedonians, imagined that the king wan | 
Killed; upon which the former were seized with 
the greatest consternation. The relations of 
Darius, who were at his left band, fled sway | 
‘with the guards; but those who were at his right 
surrounded him, in order to resene him from { 
death. Historians relate, that be drew his scimi- ; 
tar, and reflected whether be ought not to lay 
violent bunds upon himself, rasher than flee in an 
ignominious manner; but the love of life pre- 
vuiled, and he fled to Arbela, where be arrived 
the same night, 

After Darius had passed the Jycus, some of 
his attendants advised him to break down the 
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100,000, oF 800, 
ot have bought the empire thus cheaply. There 
doubtless, on the one side x: = 






‘The battle was fought op the 


iret of October, 2.0. 831. 
‘Alexander, after offering magnificent sacrifices 
ictory, and rewarding those 





‘there, the fallen mouerch had fled over the 
mountains of Armenia, attended by some of his 
Yelatives, and a small body of guards celled 
Melophori, becwnse each of them wore s golden 
apple on the top of his spear, In Armenia, he 
was joined by 2000 Greck mercenaries who 
had escaped the slaughter. 

Alexander took the city of Arbela, where he 
seised on immense sums of money, with all the 
rich furniture and equipage of Darius, and then 
returned to his camp. 

‘The conqueror rested but a few days. Some 
cities yet remained untaken, and some pro- 
‘vinoes unsubdued, and he was uneasy till they 
were in bis possession. He first proceeded to 
Babylon, us wis renner of that city 
Province, and he the late 
retired thither, with the remains of the tolp he 
commanded. *’He was almost powerless; apon 
Alexander's arrival, therefore, he delivered the 
city, himself, and his children, into the conqaer- 
orf hands.’ ils example was followed by 
Baguphanes, governor fortress, wherein 
the tenures’ of Darius. were deposited ; and 
Alexander entered the city at the head of his 
whole army, as though he had bees marching 

the enemy, and received the riches of 





Daing his stay in Babylon, Alexander held 
many conferences with the magi, and scting 
upon their advice, he gave directions for 
rebuilding the temples which Xerxes had de- 
molished; and, among others, that of Belus. 
He frequently conversed, also, with the Chal- 
deans, who were famous for their knowledge in 
astronomy, and who presented him with astro- 
nomical observations, taken by their predeces- 
sore during the space of 1903 years, which were 
sent. by Callistbenes, who accompanied Alex- 

to Aristotle. Before he departed, he gave 
the government of the province to Maxens, and 
‘the command of the forces he left there to Apol- 
lodorus of Amphipolis. 





to the number of 2000 horse, and 13,500 foot, 
ader the command of Amynita. ‘Theee he in- 
corporated into his veteran army ; himeelf being 
present at the reviews as often as they were 





About this time, Alexander received recruits | retreat. 


during which time the absndoned them- 
ves to e Alex- 
bet tovands Soe, puntng throng 


‘Suse in twenty days As he the 
tity, Aballtey, governor of the place, seut is 
con to meet bina, with & promiee to surrender 
the city into his hands, with all the treasures of 
Darius. The young nobleman conducted Alex- 
ra gh S om oR 

met bim, i ise. 
‘The treasures of Susa were added to the coffers 
of Alexander. Surely he was « mighty robber! 
He found in this the brasen statnes of 
‘Harmodii if 


Stored them to Athens. A 
ving a strong garrison in the city of Susa, 
Alexander, after having appointed  sohelaus 
governor of the city, Mezarus, governor of the 
citadel, and Abulites, governor of the pro- 
vince of Susiana, marched into Persis. Havit 
crossed the river Pasi Tigris (the modern. Jerahi) 
he entered the country of the Uxii, This pro- 
vince extends from Susiana to the frontiers of 
Persia, and it was governed by Madetes, who 
‘was not a follower of fortune. “ Faithfal to his 
sovereign, be resolved to hold out to the last 
extremity; for which purpose he retired into a 
old, in the midst of craggy mountains, 
aud surrounded by steep precipice, Having 
‘been chased from thence, he retired into the 
citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty deputicn 
to Alexander, to sue for quarter. Alexander 
would not at first listen to the petition; bat_re- 
ceiving letters from Sisigambis, whom he had 
Jeft at Susa, and to whom was rel 
he not only pardoned him, but restored him to 
his former dignity, set all the prisoners free, left 
the city untouched, and the citizens in the fall 
enjoyment of their ancient liberty and privileges. 
Having subdued the Uxii, Alexander ordered 
Parmenio to march with part of his army 
through the plain, while he himself, at the head 
of his light armed troops, crossed the mountains, 
which extend as far as Persia, On the fifth day, 
he arrived at the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, 
with 4000 foot, and 700 horse, had possessed 
himself of this pass, and he bad so posted his 
little band, that they were out of the reach of 
arrows. As soon as Alexander advanced in 
order to attack them, they rolled from the 
the mountains stones of a prodigious size, which, 
rebounding from rock to rock, amote down 


























designing 
to throw himself into Persepolia; bat he was 


chased back again by the enemy below, and he, 
cui inoat of bir valiant baad, Petished on the 
' mountains. 
| Alexander now parsued his march into Persis, 
ior Persia. When he was at some distance from 
' Persepalia, the metropolis of that province, he 
received letters fiom iridaten, governor of that 
city, urging hia speedy arrival, lest the inhabit - 
anes off the city should weire the treasures of 
Darius, to which act they were inclined. Al 
+ ander, upon this news, kf his infantry behind, 
rched the whole night at the head of his ca: 
alry, and passing the Araxex hy a bridge he 
{had previously ordered to be made, came to Per- 
tena 

jiudoras tells us, that Alexander, having as- 
sembled his troops, made a speech, wherein he 
charged this city with having canced innumer- 
able mixchiefs to Greece, with implacable hatred 
towords her, and with growing rich by her 
j spoil, To avenge these injuries, he gave it up 
tee them, to do with the inhabitants aud their 
estates whatever they thought proper. The li- 
censed saldiery rushed into the place, and put to 
the sword, without merey, all they could find. 
The crueltics they committed were revolting to 
human nature: they show to what a dreadful 
extent the demoniacal spirit of revenge will 
carry a man when left to himself, or whea 
censed by a superior. 

After this cruel act, fenving (raterus and Pare 
menio in the place, Alexander proceeded with a 
tazall body to reduce the ncighbouring cities and 
mrongholde, which submitted at the approach of 
his troops. “He returned to Persepolis, and there 
took up bis winter quarters. It was during this 
stay that be destroyed the palace, as related in 
| the account of “ Persepolis ;” an uct worthy of a 
Goth. ‘The season was spent in feasting aud 
revelling, regardless of the bavoc he had made 
among his species, and of the devastation of the 
countries over which his ambitious feet had passed, 

The spring found Alexander again on his 
march in quest of Darius. ‘That unhappy prince 
‘had still an army of 30,000 foot, among whom 
‘were 4000 Greeks who continued faithful to his 
cause, Besides these, he had 4000 slingers, and 




















Persia, and horse, conspired with 
Beetus to seize upon the pervon of the king, and 
put him in chains, Their design was, if Alex- 
ander should them, to secure themselves 
by giving ap Darin alive into his hands and, 
in the event of their escape from the conqueror, 








crashed ander the ruine of an em already 
diag of fonda wale nthe end 
them immense riches, These intri; 


person witl 
pend. He veplied, that it would 
tion to him to be deceived by, than to condemn 
the Persians ; that he would the worst of 
evils amidst those of his own nation, eather than 
seek for security among strangers, how faithful 
id affectionate soever he might believe them ; 

that he could not die too soon, if the Per- 
sian soldiers considered him unworthy of life, 
Darius was soon andeceived ; the traitors 
him, bound him in eh of gold, by wa; 
honour, ond putting bim in a covered ol 

marched towards Boctriana, 
in the tuean tinte, Alexander advanced rapidly 

towards Media. Ile reached that province iu 
twelve days, moving nearly forty miles each day, 
In three days more, he reached Fehstaua, where 
he was informed that Darina had retired from 
thence five days before, with intent to pass into 
the remotest Provinces of bis empire. He then 
consmanded Parmenio to lay op all the treasures 
of Persia (which, xccording to Strabo and. Ji 
tin, amounted to about 30,000,0001 sterlin, 
elusive of the rich gifts Alexander had muni- 
fieently given at various periods to bis followerv) 
in the castle of Eebstana, under a strong guard, 
which he left there. Alexander, with the rest 
of his army, pursued Darius, and arrived the 
eleventh duy at Rhages, which ia ubout a day's 
journey from the Caspian Straits, He was tue 
forued that Darius hut passed thoae straits some 
time before, which information leaving bint 
ugain without hopes of overtuking his prey, he 
halted for five days, during which time be settled 
the affairs of Media, 

From Rhages, Alexander marched into Par- 
thia, and encamped the first day at « smal) dis 
tance from the Caspian Straits, He passed thove 
straits the next day, and he had evarcely entered 
Parth os Soon he was informed of the conspiracy 


ius. 
This a fresh motive for Alexander to 
hasten his march, At length he overtook thers + 
and the barbarians, on his srrival, were seixed 
with consternation. ‘The name and repatation of 
Alexander, 2 motive all powerful in war, filled 
them with such terror, that they aniveraally be 
took themselves to flight, notwithstauding thei 
number exceeded that of the purmucr. 
fand his accomplices requented Darius to moant 
hia horse, and flee from die enemy ; but be re- 
fied that the goda were ready to avenge the 
he had suffered, and invoking Alexander 
follow them. At 
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3 that he be- 
the gods to give victory to his arms, and 


ie 


yht 
‘him master of the universe; and that ne 
i he need not entreat him to revenge the 
traitorous death he suffered, ax this was the cow- 


if 


mon esute of kings. Then taking Polysiratns 
by the hand, be added: “Give Alexauder your 
hand, as I give you maine ; and carry him, in my 
name, the only pledge I am able to give, in this 
condition, of my grutitude aud affection.” Having 
red these words, Darius expired in the arms 

of Polystratus. 
Alexander, it is ssid, coming up a few minntes 


a better end. Vain tears, and mock bewailings 
were these. He bad pursued him through hfe, 
the only season we have for showing real kiud- 
‘bess to our fellow-maa, and now he weeps and 
bewails over his lifeless and unregardlers corse. 
They might have been, however, teurs of joy; 
for now he had gained the height of his ambition, 
now he owned the empire of the east without a 
' sival, Alasi what 0 miscrabie creature is man 
| by nature! Tormented with the evil passions of 
| a corrupt nature, be fritters his life away in 
“seeking rest, aad finding none.” 

‘After having wept over the body, (whether 
for joy or sorrow, who ean say?) Alexander 
| pallod off his military cloak, aud threw it over 

the loathed object; then causing it to be en- 
balmed, and the coffin to be adorned with regal 

i ce, he rent it to Sisigambis, that it 
might be interred with the ancient Persian mo- 


‘Such was the end of Darius Codomannus. He 
died in the fiftieth year of his age, and sixth of 
bis He was s mild sod pacific prince, 
hia reign baring been unsullied with injustice, 
oruelty, or any of those vices to'which some of 
his had been ly addicted. 

To Daring Codomannns the Persian empire 
ended, after having existed from the reign of the 



















ing for some time ; 
lod, and all were 
e fondness which the 


when their arma had 


vietors with her poisoned cup, and enchanted 
them with her pleasures. She forniahed them 
‘with ministers and instruments adapted to 
mote fuxary, and to foment and cherish volup- 
tuousness with art and delicacy; and the wealth 
of the richest provinces in the world being st 
the disposal of their sovereigns, they were ena- 
Died to satiate their desires. Cyrus himself con- 
tribnted to this, without foreseeing the conse 
quences, After his victories, he inspired his 
subjects with an admiration for pomp and show, 
wluck, hitherto, they hnd been taught to de- 
spise as airy trifles, He suggested that wagmi- 
ficenee and riches should crown glorious exploit 
and be the end and fruit of them; thereby ai 
thorizing them to indulge themaclves in thei 
natneally corrupt inclinations. He spread the 
evil fartier by compelling the various officers of 
the empire to appear with splendour before the 
multitude, the better to represent his own great- 
ness, ‘The consequence of this was, that these | 
officials mistook their ornaments and trappi 
for the essentials of their employmenta, whi 
the wealthy proposed thom os patteros for ita 
tion, and ‘were soon followed by the diferent 
grades of vociety, 

‘These acts undermined the ancient virtues of 
the Persians. Scarcely was Cyras dead, when | 
there arose up a8 it were avotber nation, and 
monarchs of a different genius and character. 
Iustead of the eevere education ancieatly bestow: | 
ed on the Persian youth, their young men were | 
bronght up in splendour snd effeminacy; whence | 
they learned to despise the Lappy simplicity of | 
their forefathers, and the nation became corrupt. | 















vain, 
they, of all people ander the sun, were the most { 
abandoned to 5} 


plendour, feasting, spd 
drunkenness; to that it many be affrmed that the 



































real 

ently counteracted by the wowicldiness of ihe 
Bervian boots, und theit lack of a knowledge of 
military tacticn. younger Cyrus knew the 


value of the arms of Greece; hence, as soon ob 
i inst hus brother's throne was 





the Greeka. 


“The twoastrous corruptions of the court, or 
|| rather of the harem, says Heeren, wax auother tio 
leas powerful cause of the decay of the Persian 


em Every thing was here subject to the 
of the catch, or of the reigning 
, atill worse, of the queen-mother, It 
ig necessary to have studied, in the court history 
of Cuesias, the character and violent accusations 
of an Amytis or Amistris, or atill more a Pary- 

itis, to form an adequate idea of the nature of. 
‘harem government, The gratification of 
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a 
‘the passions, the thirst fur revenge, and the im- 
pulse of hatred, no less than voluptuousness and 
pride, were the springs which moved every thing 
12 this corrupted circle: passions which acquire 
1a force in proportion to the narrowness of the 
cirete in which they are exercised. ‘The mo- 
narch, enervated with pleasure, instead of govera~ 
ing, is goveraed by his courtiers. Despotic arts 
alone, for the most part, denoted, in the last 
‘stages of the Persian empire, that he poswnsed 
any power in the state. In a word, all was 
corrupt, and where corruption prevails, ruin fol- 
Jows in the train; for 





“Not anty vie dlaposes and prepares 
‘The mind that slumbors swertly in ber maces, 





But Providence himself will intervene 
To throw bia dark displeasure o'er the seene. 
All are his inatramente, each form of war, 
‘What burns at home, or threatens from afar: 
Natore in erm, her elements at sti 





groaned under the Macedo-Grecian dynasty for 
102 years, snd when that was overturned by the 
Parthiaos, they wore the Parthian yoke for 404 
more.* At the end of that time, a.p, 235, the 
Parthians being greatly weakened by their ruin- 
ous wore with the Romans, Artaxeres, » gallant 
Persian, encouraged his countrymen to seize the 

unity of shahing off the yoke, which they 
did in a battle of three Z it 
the enemy were defeated, und Artubanun, king 
of the Parthians at that time, taken and slain, 
‘The Persians, therefore, again appeared on tha 
theatre of human uetion, and they played their 
part during 411 years, their monarehy being 
Anown as the “ Sassanisa kings.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE KINGDOM OF PERSIA 


BADHANIAN KINGS, 


ARTAXERES, OR AUDSHIM BAN BABRK, OF 
BABKGAN, 


Mrwrorrane iliffer widely in their account of the 
tamily of Aruxeres, ‘The Byzantine uuthori- 
ties represent him as rising 10 the throne from 
4 mean und spurious orig n, while the orieutal 
writers say, that he was the grandson of Raxean, 
brother of a Persian queen, during the Parthian 
dominion ; and by his mother's side, the grand» 
son of Batek, who was guvernor of Persia Pro- 
Por, This latter account is considered by De. 

Tales aw the most eredible; and hence, be saya, 
Artaxeres assumed the title of Bubegan, and the 
dynasty that of Sansanian, 

On the death of his grandfather, Babek, Ar- 
taxeres applied to he appointed bis successor in 
the goverpment, but wan refused by Ardevan, 
who was jealous of bis merit, and disturbed by 
a dream, siding the lors of his lify and 
crown. “Upon this disappointment, Artaxeres 
fled to Persepolis, and {onmed a strong my 
among the Persian nobility, in eonjanction wi 
whom he effected the overthrow of the Parthian 
empre, On ascending the throne, av. 25, he 
assumed the pompous title of Shah in «Shh, 
~ King of kingy.” 

e period, will be 
sateted Mie nie f te Masedonlan, Bete 
and Fartluans, 



































HISTORY OF THE PEEAIANE. 





‘Artaxerea waa no sooner seated on the throne, 
than be conceived a design of restoring the Per- 
Bportlaee wd es Rear pre 
eovisess ring on his dominions, that 
he bed an anquesti title, as the eucoessor 


of C: to ail the Lesser Asia, which he com- 
manded them to relinquish, a8 well as the pro- 
vinees on the frontiers of the ancient Parthian 
| kingdom, which were already under bis sway. 
| The emperor Alexander Severus, who st that 
Case ruled over the Roman empire, sent letters 

importing that he would show his 
wisdom if he kept within bounds, and not out 
of hopes of conquest rekindle war, which might 
Be unsuccessful; that he ought to consider he 
was to cope with a nation used to war, 8 nation 
whose emperors, Aagustua, Trajan, and Severus, 
had often vanquithed the Parthians, 

‘Artaxeres, regardless of these letters, raised a 
great army, and attacked the fortified of 
{ the Romans on the river Euphrates. His con- 
questa over them were so rapid, that Alexander 
was compelled to raise an army, and to march 
towards Mesopotamia in onder’ to check his 
career. 

‘When Artaxeres heard of the approach of the 
Roman emperor, he was employed in the siege 
of Nisibis, or Antiochix, which he immediately 
raised, that he might prepare for the contest. At 
the same time he sent 400 depoties, gorgeously. 
arrayed, and commissioned, when they should be 
introduced to the emperor's presence, to speak 
thus: * The Fret king Artaxeres commands the 
Romane, and their prince, to depart out of all 
Syria and Asia Mmor, and to restore to the Per- 
siaas all the countrics on this side the 
and Pontic seas, as of right descending to 
from their ancestors.” These Llepaties performed 

jon; but Alexander, to show bis 
ripped them of their equipage, 
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itivate for their subsistence. 
‘Artaxercs uow tepaited to Mesopotamia, with 

a large army, to meet the Roman emperor, An 

engagement ensued, in which the Romans were 

victorious, But though Artaxercs was deteated, 
he was not subdued. He recruited his army, and 
the Roman emperor having divided his forces 
into three bodies, he attuched them separately, 
aad though repulsed by one body in Media, he 
destroyed another, which had invaded his terri- 
tories, after which the Roman emperor returned 
to Rome. He entered the city in triumph, and 
aszumed the title of Parthwus and Peraicus, 
Artaxerea now employed himself in recovering 

‘what he had lost, aod in restoring the honour of 

the Persian name, He ruled with much reputs- 

tion till his death, which occurred a.p. 240. 

:| _ De, Hales observes that tins re-founder of the 
Perainn monarchy was one of the best and 
greatest of their kings ; and that it was his wish 

to retrieve the ancieat glory of the kingdom by 

a steady adherence to the maxims of the Pisch- 

Gadiana ond Kaisniane in politics anf religion. 

fhdp of le echect ented “flee for ning 

“Rales ri 

‘wall from whiob, ete, the following wise 

tical maxims are derived, ax paraj 

Herbelot, 














from 








‘hrygia, where he wssigued | 


1. When a 
| sive, the peopte are 
* epee. 


separably connected with cach 
| the trunk ; hence kings 
procal esres and duties; which, if 
either side, prodace ruin and confusion to 

4. He felt #0 much the danger of his high ota- 
tion, from self-deception, that he appointed one 
| of his courtiers to examine him every merni 
as his confessor, and to require an account of 
that he had said or done the preceding day. 

5. The royal authority cannot be supported 
without troops, nor troops without taxes, nor 
taxes without culture of the lands, nor this cul- 
ture without justice well administered, and « 
police well regulated. 

6. ly the sistance of a comell of seven 
sages, he abolish ¢ Superstition and idolats 
that had ‘been introduced under the Blacedo. 
Grecian and Parthian dynastivs, and revived the 
reformed religion of Iarias Hystaspes: hence 
he proclaimed throughout the enpire, that * he 
ld taken away the sword of Aristotle, the 
philosopher, which bad devoured the nation for 
500 years ;” meaning the civil and religions in- 
uvations of Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle, 
which had prevailed daring that prod 

in his kingdom by 
SHABOUR, OR SAPOR, 











Artaxeres was succes 


his son, 2 prince whose nature was fierce and 
untractable; and who was covetous of glory, 


baugtay, insolent, and. . 
Shabour was no soouer seated on the throne, 
than he medbtated a war with the Romans, He 
‘was abetted in his designs by the traitor Cyri- 
ades, the son of a commander of the same name 
in the Roman army. In conjunction with | 
Odormastes, a Persian general, Cyriatles wasted 
the adjacent provinecs, and having at, lengeh 
prevailed upon the king himself to take the 
field, he, with a number of deserters, who. for 
the sake of plunder, followed him, attacked the | 
cities of Antioch and Cesarea Philippi, of which 
cities they possessed theniselves, Upon the con- 
quest of these cities, Cyrindes took the title of 
Cesar, and ufierwards of emperor. 
Provoked by these proceedings. Gordian, then 
of Home, resolved to carry his arme 











emperor 
into the east, for the double purpose of chastising , 

riades, and checking the Persian power, 

ith this view, he marched into Syria at the 
head of a numerous army, ond be chased Sha- 
bow into bis own Jominiens whither the 
petor foliowed him, taking or 
in Mesopotamia. He was preparing 
‘conquest still further, when he was mu 
the treachery of Philip, whom he 
captain of bis guards, on the death of 
in-law. 

Philip, heving possessed himself of 
reign authority, made peace with 
abandoned ia and Armenia 
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conduct, regardless of the treaty, he 
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‘and stronger, 
‘to be treated as an emperor. The affairs 
ome were in such a sinking condition, that 
many of its provinces took shelter, out of neces- 
sity, onder hus fun. At length, however, 
Valerian, 1! sdvanced to the empire at 
great age, took measures to reduce the numerous 
Provinces to obedience. He carried his arins 
Sictoriosly westward and northward, and there 
was every prospect of uniting them olf again 
under the Homan ay ps lathe he was be 
|, Supor, with a formidable army, inv 

ahaa Terthorien, barned oad yiliged the 
country, and at length afvanced ax far ax Edessa, 
to which he laid siege. Valerian hastened to its 
telief, and necessary steps were taken for com- 
pelling the Persians to retreat. A mutiny of 
the soldiers of Cyriades, wha put him to death, 
added to the power of Valerian, for whom they 
declared. Sapor, however, resulved to venture @ 
battle, and an action took place before Edessa, 
in which Valerian was made prisoner, A.D. 268, 

According to the Byzantine bdstorians, Sapor 
used his fortune with an inxalence the people could 
not endure, Instiguted by despair, they first, 
‘under the command of Callistus, wid ofwrwarts 
under that of Odeoatas, priuce of Palny rene, 
protected themselves fur some time from his in- 
Gults, and finally compelled him to retire into 
his own dominions. 

To his march, Sapor is said to have mude use 
of the bodies of his prisoners to fill up the hallow 
roads, and to facilitate the passages of ]is 
vinges over rivers, On his return, he was solicited 
by the kings of the Cadasians, Arimenians, Bac- 
‘trians, and other nations, to set the aged Vale- 
rian free; but this only’ increascd his ervelty 
towards him, He used with the most 
shameful indignity, mounting on horseback from 
hie neck as a footstool ; and, to crown all, after 
several years’ imprisonment, he caused him w be 
flayed alive. 

Afer his return, the affairs of Supor were 
straitened, Flushed with vietory, Odenatus, 
clothed with the character of president over the 

Provinces in the east, not only checked 
the progress of the Persian arms, but cansed that 
le terror in their own country. Twice did 
ja general advance as far as the city of Ctesi- 
| ragl and when he died, the celebrated Zenobia, 
ig wife, continued successful! be 
Perslans, Ul ehe waa conqeered. and wade pri- 
sover by the emperor Aareliun, who appeared 
| to vindicate the honour of the Romans on this 
tide of the empire. Aurelian also took ample 
vengeance on Sapor, for his ill-treatment of Va- 
lerinn. He carried’ sway many prisoners and 
mach from the Persians, with which he 
is trimmphs at Rome. Notwithstanding, 
continued to enlarge bis dominions at the 
expense of his barbarons neighbours till his 
death, which oceurred a.p. 271. 
‘was cruel and vindictive to- 
wards his enemies, sccording to Persian historians 
he was liberal and manificent to his friends, and 
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to oppose the | one 





altentive to the welfare of his aubjecis, and the 
improvement of bis kingdom in the construction 
of works, such as cities, aqueduets, etc. 
Mi saya that bia administration of justice 
‘8s 60 rigid, that some of his rapacious courtiers 
were alarmed, and set fire to his tent during a 
stormy night, that it might be thought to have 
beeo occasioned by lightning, \ 

Tu the reign of Sapor, the famous Mani® ot || 
‘Manes, the founder of the Manichwan heresy, 
flourished, and be is said to have favoured his, 
and to have built for him, ou the borders of the 
province of Susiama, a place of retrvat called 
Duscarah. This was only, however, while he 
seted the part of a philosopher: when Mani 
attempted to reconcile his philosophy with 
Christianity, or to mix the grapel with some of 
his national euperstitions and thereby to freme 
a new system of religion, which he 
propagate among both infidels aud Chr 
Sopor, who was averse tu any innovations in the 
national teligion, persecuted him, and obliged 
bim to flee for his tife 

The errors of the Manichans were some of 
the most pernicious that have ever been promul= 
gated. Mani pretended to be an upoatle uf desue 
Christ, and a prophet illuminated by the Holy 
Spirit, to reform alt religions, and to reveal 
truths which the Saviour bad not thoaght proper 
to reveal to his disciples. To carry out thin 

posture, he chose twelve spoatles, whom he 
seit forth to preach bis doctrines, His doctrines, 
says Neumann, his symboliew) language, and in 
particular, the division of his followers into lay- 
tue, adetares, anul priests, elocti, and the diff 
cent duties prescribed to each of them 
be verbally copied from Buddhiam, 
wax, that hv hal obtained n perfect knowledge of 
all things, and thut he had Vanished mysteries 

religion, He profensed to teach every 

by demonstration, and the koowledgy of 
God, by the light of reason, Bot never yet how 
the world by wisdom known God, 1 Cor i 
When reason, sayn un excellent wri 
and bewildered herself im searchin 
the result must be non eat inventus, that is, 1 
not fo be found by me. Faith may lonk upon 
aud that with comfort, but for unassisted rearon 
tw gae too muuel upon him is the way to hone ber 
sig! 

















































HORMOUZ, OR HORMINDAR, . 
‘This prince was the son of Sapur, whom he 
succeeded on the throne, During hie reign, 
which continued only for about the brief space uf 
, Dothing of political interest octurred. 

By Porsian historians be was called Al Horri, 
the liberal” and they say that he was beloved 
by his subjects. An instance of his liberal 
on record. ‘The governor of Ormus, on the 








sian Golf, having purchased for him some dia- 
monde for 100,000 pieces of gold, informed him, 





sddnce this aa proof Cone 
forter promised by the Sas our, » psctension ta whith he 
land claim. ‘This ctplaina the reason why the Mauirheet 

‘the Acts of the Apostles. the secount of the de- 
‘of the. Holy Ghost on the day’ of om 
pletely destroyed such pretensions. 
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“he 

following saying is attributed to Hormis- 
* Princes are like fire, which barns those 

serves those 





nity cannot be defined, because it com 

all the virtues.” Well would it have been for the 
inoes —— thus, and acted 

@ maxim. ture has formed 





with cruelty towards his species, The act is ac- 
companied with its own punishment. 





ut 
Ihave heen kind so wuch 
‘kindness, fur this single cause 
‘That wo have all of ws one heart.” 
Wonpewonra. 


Hormisdas waa sncoceded in hie kingdom by 


YARANEA 1, OR BATARAM L, 
of whom very little more is kuown, than that 
he reigned three years. Persian historians #0} 
that he reigned with greut applause ; und that bit 
death, which wan cauned hy treachery, ax he was 
endenvooring to allay & tual, was @ great grist 
and loss to bis kubjects. 

During the reign of Varanes, the Romans, un- 
der the command of Saturninns, kept the Persians 
within their limits. He wus succeeded on the 

by hia son, 





‘VARANES TI, OR BAHARAM 11. 

This prince, at the commencement of his reign, 
acted with ouch haughtiness and cruclty, that the 
people gave him the sorname of Khalcf, thut is, 
“‘onjast" Hence they coutemplated his de- 
thranement; but the magi undertook his reform- 
ntlon ; and they did this with such warmth, and 
wach evident loyalty, thet Baharam Tistened to 
their sage admonitions, and became an excellent 
prince. 

The way of a fool {a right in his own eyes: 


‘But he that bosrkeneth unto course! is wise.” 
‘Prov. xi. 13. 


The most remarkable act of the reign of Va- 
ranes, says Sir J, Malcolm, was the execution of 
the ctlebrated Maui, about 4.0, 277. who returned 
during his reign into Persia. At first Varanes 
shawed disposition to embrace his faith, though 
most azthors contend that this was a mere 
text 10 Iall Mani and his followers into a ital 
Ineeority. ‘The result would seem ta confirm this 
opinion ; for Mani and almost all bis disciples 
were slain by his order. 

‘Varanes contemplated war with the Romans; 
‘bat his was shaken by the activity and 
Prowese of the Boman emperor Probus, which 











VARANES NL, OR RAHABAM TL 


bis tom, ascended the throne. This prince 
reigned only four months; and, according to both 
oriental and Greck historians, did nothing wor- 
thy of notice. To him succeeded 


NANSES, OR NARSL 
‘This prince, acting in the spirit of Artaxeres, 
t the reduction of all the Persian provinces, 
held either by the barbarous nations, or cou- 
quered by the Romans. The state of the Roman 
empire seemed to favour bis designs ; for war was 
raging in every part. Narses, witha large army, 
invaded Mesopotamia, aod in a short time reco- 
vered most of the places which had belonged to 
hin ancestors. At this time Diocletian and Ga- 
lerius reigned conjointly at Rome, under the de- 
uomination of the two Cesarn The latter took 
the field against Narses, and in two battles near 
Antioch defeated him. Galerius passed the river 
‘Tigris, and advanced into the very heart of the 
hing’s dominions: but abating his care and on 
cumspection, Narees fell suddenty w 
mun army, and they were ttny defeated. Gu 
lerius himself escaped with difficulty, to tell the 
tidings at Rome. He was at first received coldly 
‘hy Diocletian, bat, by his importunities, be was 
rusted with another army against the Per- 
sans. He tuok a terrible revenge. Addi 
prudence to fortitude, liht Narses, he watched 
opportunity, and stole upon the Persian army 
unawares, wheteby he gained « complete victory. 
Narses himself was wounded, and forced to flee, 
with a small remnant of his army, into the 
inountains. Hig treasores and papers, as also 
his sister, queen, concubines, and children, with 
many nobles, fell into the hands of Galeriua, It 
‘wus in vain that Narses endeavoured to retrieve 
his misfortunes: no fresh army could be col- 
lected ; and the victorious Romans being shortly 
after joined by Diocletian, he consented to sur- 
reuder the five provinces west of the Tigris; on 
which condition, peace was granted him, and bis 
queea restored. The other prisoners were re- 
tained to grace a triumph at Rome, ac- 
cumulated misfortunes broke the heart of Nurses, 
4D, 300, after he had reigned seven years. He 
‘wns succeeded by bis son 

















MINDATES, OR RoRNOUZ. 

ing to oriental historians, thia prince 
was eminent for his justice. When he saw thst 
the rich the poor, he established a 
court of justice for the redress of thedatter; aud 
he frequently presided himself, to keep the judges 
in awe, ates likewite devised many new 
Tawa and regulations for the encouragement of 
trade; whence he was careful of the maritime 
coasts and the ports of Persia. He is said to bave 
extended hia dominions considerably, Dut the 
particnlars are not related. His reign was brief, 




















Mes- 


aaron 22, of ecHABOUE DOULAETAY. 
the minority of Sapor, the Persians 

were exposed to many disasters, and especially 
ravages of the Arabs, who, leaving their 

‘atid plains on the soathera shores of the Gulf, 
i desolation 





tivity. ,When Sapor came of age, 
these injuries. He pat 
\their king to death, and treated the inhabitants 
of Yemen, or Arabia, with great cruelty. (ri. 
‘ental historians aay, that he was chiefly induced 
‘to act thus by the advice of his astrologer, who 
asserted that some one of their nation would, in 
future, subvert the Persian empire. Blalek ben 
| Nasser, an ancestor of Mohammed, their amibas- 
‘andor, remonstrated with Sapor, und suggested 
‘that either the prediction might be faler, or that, 
if true, his ernelties would only provoke the 
Arabs to retaliate. This caused him to reflect, 
and he afterwards treated the Arabs so kindly, 
that they called him Dowluknaf, “on the wings.” 
or their protector; from the eagles currying their 
' young on the wings. This wus a lov 
‘ter, and one which reminds us of the reference 
"to Jehovah in the Hebrew Scriptures, Fxodl. 
xix, 4; Deut. xxxii. 11, 12, and to the Suvivur 
yin the Gospels, Matt. xxiii. 57. 

Sapor was a zealous supporter of the honent 
of the Persian diadem, and pursued ste2dily that 
| policy which Artaxeres had adopted, namely, 
| that of uniting all the territories of the ancient 
Persian kings under his sway. In pursuing this 
\| plan, however, his measures were different from 
"| those of his predecessors. Instead nf waging war 
j) himeelf, he encouraged the barbarians dwelling 
| on the frontiers of the Roman provinces to ra- 
‘ yage and harass them. This he did openly, 
when the Romans were in confusion, and covertly, 
.j When they were free from internal alarm. Alter 
3] this, he extended his dominions eastward and 

| Rorthward, increased his revenues by encourag- 
| ing trade and commerce, diseiplined kis troops, 
and effected a profound veneration for the civil 
and religious institutions of bis country. 
1 At the inetigation of the magi Sapor perse- 
jy ated both the Jews and Christians; the 
1 a8 evil-minded subjects, aod avowed enemies of 
,( their religion; and the latter, as being attached 
|, tw Constantine the Great, after his profession of 
i y- The power of Constantine was too 
fest for to attack hita openly ; he there- 
fl went an embassy to Constantinople, to com- 
1) © Gome suthors: be 
+ abe Ua Ma, ea 
| Seneca ee ease 
} Wy 8 sering peseed through thera, 
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‘that prinoe, and to renew the pesca which 
recently subsisted betwees the two empires, 
"Thia was the avowed object of the erubeasy; but 
‘they had seeret orders to inquire into the sti bs 
of the Romans, and to purchase arma, of which 
stood in Constantine was informed of 
2 i bat be reelved si mini 
ters greciously, granted tl juesta, and, ot 
their rears, charged thean wilh a letter for 


Fie purport of this leter wast interes for 








He afterwards expauiated on the odious 


folly of idola . but without alluding to the cir- 
sooetanne of lepor's being un Woletee- Hanan 
ically represouted the miseries which had 
constantly attended unjust and cruel princes, in- 
i Relecicn, olyen be simertad iy have tora 
i ings, until he became « 
perseeutor of the Chri Finally, he recom 
mended the Christians to the favour of Sapor, and 
Desought him, for his sake, to look upon them as 
good and loyal subjects. ‘This letter appears to 
have hod a gond effect, for Sapor, afterwards 
treated the Christians with lees severity. 

But Sapor still adhered to the plan of raising 
himself and his successors to the empire of the 
eat, After he had made sufficient preparations, 
he acquainted Constantine with his intentions, 
transmitting to him a letter, whereia he claimed 
all the dominions anciently belonging to the 
Persian emperors; and affirmed that the river 
‘Stryraon was the legal boundary of his empire, 
Shs letter read thas: “J have re-assembled my 

merous army. an reels to avenge Wy 

bjects, who have been plundered, made cap- 
tives, and slain, It is for thin that L have bared 
my arm, and girded my lows. If you consent 
to pay the price of the blood whieb lus been shed, 
to deliver up the booty which has been plundered, 
and to restore the city of Nisibis, which is in 
Trak, (Arabi,) and belongs to our etupire, though 
now in your poswesion, I will sbeath the word 
of war; bat should refuse these terme, the 
hoofs of my horse, which are hard as steel, sbalt 
efface the nume of the Romans from the earth : 
and my glorious scimitar, that destroys like fire, 
shall exterminate the people of your empire.” 

Constantine returned Sapor @ letter replete 
with dignity and resolution ; and though he was 
now advaneed in years, he prepared for war. But 
Just a8 be was om the point of counnencing his 
march for the eastern provinces, be was removed 
from this world of strife. 

Upon the death of Constantine, Napor, taking 
advantage of the dissensions that ensued tn the 
Roman empire, entered their provinces, and r- 
annexed to his dominions the parte which his 
ancestors had lost. Blany yeara were occupied 
in this struggle, and with various successes aud 
reverses of fortane, In pitched battles, as nt 
Siugara, aud in the defence of fortremes, a8 at 
‘Nisibio, the Romane usually bad the advantage, 
‘at in rapid marches, equestrian skirmishes oad 

ses, the Persians teiamphed. 

this happened during the rei, Congtans, 
who had succeeded Cootatine vm the empire uf 
the Romans, and in the early part of the reign of 
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mivsaced too far into the country, and 
already half conquered by thirst famine, his 
army was destroyed by Sapor, and himeclf slain. 


Jalisn, coded the five provinces in dispute 
ever to the Persians, together with the 

fe lou See the bawar of te eaters bored 
wo tl iwar'l ‘the eastern 
Stthehonaacapire, ‘his peace was concloded, 
4:0, 363, 

Sapor now turned his atteption to that part of 
his empire which wan bounded by Tartary and 
India. He was thus occupied for some time ; 
tut Jovian, the Roman emperor, dying, and the 
affairs of that people being again embarrassed, 
regardless of the peace subsisting between the 
two empires, he aguin invaded the Ronn terri- 
tories. ‘The partienlars of this invasion have 
not been handed down tous All we know is 
thet he slew Arsnces, who reigned in Armenia, 
and reduced a large territory ander his obedience, 
that on the arrival of Arinthius, he wus cou 
trained to abandon a great part of his conquests; 
that upon this he transferred the imperial seat to 
Ctesiphon, the old capital of the Parthian ¢ 
pire, that he might improve such opportanit 
as might offer; and that after this act be did not 

1m an) at victory. 
eTue revllews aod ambitinus Sapor ended his 
days in the heginning of the reign of the Roman 
emperor Grutian, about a.n. 375, of 377, after 
having reigned seventy or seventy-two” yeura 
{for authors differ on thix point) with great 
variety of fortune; a variety that might have 
taught him the fu'ly of pursuing the honours 
and potucssions of this changing world, Me 
seomas by no wtvana to have lacked wisdom. 
Some of hit observations have been preserved, 
which exhibit a knowledge of the hurmam mind. 
“Words.” he used (o say, * may be mote vivifying 
than the showers of spring, and sharper than the 
aword of destruction. The point of a lance may 
be drawn from the body; but w cruel word 
oan never be extracted from the heart it has 
wounded,” 

“Sapor was succeeded in his kingdom by 
ABTAXERXES, OR ARDSCHIB, 
concerning whose origin and life nothing is re- 
corded, nave that he maintained peace with the 
Homans, and governed his dominions four years. 

‘fo him eucceeded 


SAPO ILL, OR HARBOUR BEN 6CHABOUR, 
who governed the kingdom of Persia for five 
years i great tranquillity. He wes 
with ‘Theadosins the Greet, whose fi he 
ens iaring his reign. Persian writers 
that he was biled Uy the fall of his teat Ge 

en by a whintvind\* and the 
moerth ‘Sepor 
tebe 





























VARARES IV, ecHan, 
who was 00 denominated from his baving been 
ruler of the provines of Kermmn, the ancient 
Carmsnia. Varanes governed the kingdom ef| 
Persia eleven years, during which no event of] 


importance Internal revolts seem 
to have disturbed his Thee wee fre 
queutly dangerous, and he was eventually killed 


by an arrow, when endeavouring to quell a 
tumult in his army. 
"The throne of Persia was next Sted by 


ISDEORRTES, OR JRZDEGARD AL ATED 


‘The character of Isdegertes is differently given 
by the Byzantine and Persian historians. By the 
jatter he is represented 23 a monster of cruelty, 
sebose death was bailed as a blessing by his sub- 
Jects, while the former represent him as a mouarch 
deservedly renowned for hismany virtues. Both 
accounts, says Dr, Hales are avercl and | 
vee muy ascribe each to bis partiality for the 
Christians, whom he, first of all the Persian 
monarchs, favoured and protected. 

jiu» and Cedrenus relate, that the em- 
peror Arcudius left Isdegertes guardian of bis 
ton Theodosius 11,, and protector of the Roman 
empire, a trust thet he faithfully discharged. 
The Greek writers also relate, that during his 
reign, for swenty-oue years, he lived ia, the 
utmost harmony with Thendosius This flly 
vindicates the character of this prince from the 
culuronies of the Persian priesthood, who prac- | 
tised several pions frauds upon him, for whieh he 
ordered the magi to be decimated ; allowed the ! 
Christians to build churches throughout his 
douwtinions; and repeated the penal laws enacted 
against them by his predecessors. It wae doubt- 
less this indnlgence and toleration that extended 
the fame of Isdegertrs among strangers, und 
caused it to be banded down with exceration by 
the priesthood of his own country. They them- 
selves, however, have preserved some of his say- 
ings, breathing a spirit that contradicts the cha- 
ructer they have given of him, He often re- 
marked, say they, * That the wisest of monarchs 
wus he who never punished when in a rage, and 
who followed the first impnlse of his mind to 
reward the deserving.” He used also to ob- 
serve: “That whenever a king ceused to do 
actions, he uecessarily committed bad; and that 
the thought of eternity could not for » moment 
‘be absent from the mind, without its verging 
towards sin.” Such sentiments as these are 
worthy even of » Christian phi 7 

At the death of Isdegertes, ap. 418, the magi, 
through hatred to him set up Kesra,a nobleman, 
in opposition to his son Baharsm Goar, or Jur,* 
who was then abroad, educating by an Arab 

fince, By the assistance of the however, 


raised an army to recover bis crown, 
which he did almost without a straggle 
VARANES V., OR BANARAM COUH, OR ZUR, 
‘The first act of Baharam wes to reward Noman, 
who had educated him; his second, to 
those who had endeavoured to deprive bim of 
the crown. Sach gratitude and y dia 


© This surname was derived rom his fondness for 
‘nuating the jar, or wild san. 
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of this memorial i 
‘4m to use for attaching euch pervoos to my 


Under Baharam, it is said, minstrels and 
masicians were first introduced into Persia, from 
India, Sir J. Maleolm says that this circum- 
stance, with others of a similar nature, produced. 
aan impression among foreign powers that the hing 
and his subjects were immersed in lexury ; and 
that the love of the dance and song had super- 
teded that martial spirit, which bad so lately 
rendered Persia the terror of surrounding nations. 

‘The king of Turan, or Turkistan, acting under 
this impression, invaded Persia. He crossed the 
‘Oxus nt the bead of a large army, and laid waste 
the whole of Khorasan. This mvasion spread 
a dismay which was greatly increased 
dinappesrance of Babaram, who it was 
had fled from a sense of inability to meet the 
impending storm. The result of this was, the 
universal terror of the Persians, andthe unguarded 
confidence of the Tartars. * The great king” eon- 
ceived the war was over, and that he had only to 
receive the submission of the Persian chiefs, who 
daily crowded to his standardto implore his favour 
aad ion. Baharam, however, was not lost: 
fetching a compass round by the coast of the 
Caspian Sea, he gained the important pass of 
Khuaramne, in the rear of the Turks; and while 
the invading host was buried in wine and sleep. 
he fell upon them with seven thousand of the 
bravest warriors of Persia, and put them to flight. 
‘The slaughter was great: the chief of the eneiny 
fell under the sword of Baharam, who pursued 
the fagitives across the Oxus. 

of this victory was, to 


‘The use Babaram made 
establish peace with all bis neighbours, after 
which he retarned to his capital. 

‘The Persians relate a romantic tale about the 
sdventares of Baharam in India; and they assert 
thet, after his return, be was very successful in 
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ter assertion, 7 
thet as the reader will perocive fom the fol- 


lowing account of the war, as derived from Greek and 
historians. 


‘The cause of the war between Baharam and 
‘Theodosina was twofold. 
1, Abdas, the Persian prelate, with an unwar- 


‘the estates of the nobles who would not recant | himself carefully sttended to businesa. Varance 


the | iv Persia, These miners 


sled | ruw. A good man's zeal should be ever on the 


‘Numbers fied, during this persecution, for 
‘tection to Tocodosing, ‘who espoused their cm, 

2. Theodosias, in the days of ledegerces, had. 
lent a certain number of miners to that prince, to 
ork anew some nopleeted fold nd silver mines 

Row required, and 
Behsram refased to send them back. 

At was from these two causes that the war be- 
tween the Romans and Persians, at this date, 
arose. Fired with indignation, Theodosius took 

‘srs, and Babaram followed the example. 
contest was Lani tga anceess of any 
great consequence to either, Alteraake viet 
and defeat made up the whole eum of it; aod x 
ended in a truce for 100 years, in which it wes 
agreed that an end should ‘be put to the severities 
‘exercised upon the Christians, 

A noble bristian action, however, contributed, 
more thna the peace between the two empiren to 
the re-establishment of Christianity in Persia. 
When the province of Azazene wun ravaged by 
the Romans, in the beginning of the war, 7000 
Persiun prisoners were brought to the city of 
Amida in extreme misery. Acunes, bishop of 
that pluce, having sseembled his clergy, repre- 
sented 10 them in pathetic terms the misery of 
these unhappy creatures, He then represented 
that as the Almighty preferred merey to aacri- 
fice, he would be better pleused with the relief of 
these his creatures, than by being served with 
gold and silver vessele in their charches. The 
suggestion was adopted: ull the consecrated 
plate of gold und silver vesets were sold fur the 
marntenunce of their enemies, and they were 
‘sent home at the conclusion of the war with mo- 
ney to defray their expenses on the road. Ha- 
haram was sostruch with this act, that he invited 
the buhop to his expitul, where he received him 
with the utmost reverence, and granted the 
Christians many favours ut his request, ‘Thus, 
by heaping “cuals of fire” npon the head of this 
high-minded prinee, suy» Dr. Hales, did these 
Christian miners melt bia heart to mutual com~- 
Passion and kindness, verifying St. Paul's pre- 
cupt, Rom, xsi, 20, 21. Thi the true gealuy 
of the ever blesed gospel of Christ. 

After this, Babaram enjayed peace as long ax 
hu lived ; and having reigned twenty-three yeurs, 
he died, beloved and honoured by his subjects, 
AD. 441, 

Buharam was one of the best monarchs that 
ever ruled LS During bre vie reign, - 
happiness of his subjects was bis role object, his 
pervecation of the Christians excepted. — Ill- 
timed zeal on the part of Abdas led him into the 
crime, and overwhelmed the Christians with sor- 















wing; but it should be anited with discernment 

nee, of it will be blind and extravagant, 

and injure the cause it intends to advance. To 

be genuine, seal must be free from a perseouting | 
it. 


spit 
Beharam was succeeded by his son 


VARANES VI, OR JEADROERD BEN RARARASL 
Varanes VL is represented ss 2 wise and brave 
prince, soho soak the bert meu of exeeriee Oe 

ity of hia empire, by retsinin tour 
Revise and offecrs fh fer, while be 





























this is not probable, for the Greek 
annals no farther mention of him than that 
was ofstemporary with Theodosius 1. and his 
snccewor Martianus. 
By some Peraian writers the character of Va- 
vanes is minted es unchaste, avaricious, and 
ernel: they style him Aitam, which has refer- 
ence to violution, pillage, and masnacre. This 
may have ariwn from their displeasure at bis 
countenancing Christianity, which, by eg pon 
ing of Manetha, bishop of Diarbekr, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and bis coadjutors, made great progress in 
his dominions during his reign. 

‘Varanes died a.n. 459, and he wax succeeded 

in bis kingdom by his son 
PEROSER, OR FIRGUZ 

Varaues had two sous, Firouz and Hormouz. 
‘His wish was, that Hormouz, the younger, should 
succeed him; and for this purpose he sent away 
Peroses to be governor of Nimronz * incladit 
Sigistan and Mukran, Accordingly, upon his 
father’s death, Hormons assumed the throne, and 
ran nupported by the nobility; but Fironz 
gaged the Haiathelites, or White Huns, an Indo- 
‘Scythian tribe, who bordered on his provinces, 
to assist him in the recovery of bis right, pro- 
mising their king, Khoosh-Nuaz, the 
of Nimronz, as a recompense. With these anx- 
ilisries, and some of the Persians who espoused 
his cause, Peroses invaded Persia, defeated his 
‘brother Hormouz, and put him to death. 

In the beginning of the reign of Peroses, there 
‘was a dreadful dronght of six years’ continuance, 
which was interpreted, in that superstitious age, 
ass punishment from’ Heaven for the crime of 
acting contrary to the will of the virtuous Va- 
anes. According to the Tubree, this drought 
‘was @0 excessive, that not even the sypearance 
of moisture was left in the beds of the Oxas and 

In the seventh year, plenty was restored ; and 
the fire act of Poroses, after this national 
‘scourge, Was to invade the country of the Haia- 
thelites, his benefactors, The great object of his 

indeed, appears to have been to destroy the 

of the geoerous monsreiy to whom he 
throne. He pretended to discover, from 
< and with ‘e = rt : 

‘wad a tyrant; and with the pretext of re- 
éubjects from hit yoke, he invaded 

‘Khoosh-Nuax was too weak to oppose 


of the modern Seistan, The Per- 
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added, as he writhed with pain; “ 
by a shore route, where you sbal in a few diye, 
‘intercept the tyrant's retreat, defeat iy AMY, 
and rid the world of a monster.” Peroses be 
lieved the tale, and the Persian army marched 
aecording to hit directions. It was not till they 
had been several days withont vote, and famine 
was raging among their rant y ow 
Themselves sarrounded. by enemies from ‘whom 
they had no hopes of ecape, tht they discovered 
they had been led to ruin, and that 

over them had been effected by one, who bad 
courted death to obiain the title of “ The pre- 
server of his country.” 


return with the survivors through the clemency 
‘of Khoosh-Nuaz, to whom he seat to solicit peace, 
and with whom he entered into a solemn cove- 
nant never to invade his tertitories again. 

But Peroses was tormented by the thought of 
the degradation he had suffered. ‘The generosi 
of his enemy was also hateful, as it mado his | 
‘own conduct appear more base and inexcusable. 
Hence, no sooner was he extrieated from his dif- 
Teeted an army, delivered over his kingdom to a 


regent, (who, the Greeks aay, was his brother,) 
s the’ resolved 10 





les Oreste, Tay Sto) tora Be 
‘#8 stratagem x 
fe the middie oft plain, sud shee having covered eves, 
‘entrapped ths inte if, Bot this mast 
be: “upon as Tomanee; Sor to have dug s pit af eaf- 
ustous for such « purpose, they must have 
reared ups mountain with the earth, which would have 
told the tale, and have made the Persians oak wall to 
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the an excellent prince, tender, 
she revel tbe om exeeal, pans 
ing the minery of ‘his country, wich, at the 


CAVADES, OB COLD, 
who was of a martial and enterprizing disposi 
tion; ready to undertake any thing for the ex- 
‘tension of his ki ‘and jealous to the last 
degree of his authority, and the glory of the 
Persian name. 


Tn the tenth year of the reign of Cobad, Maz- 
an impostor, appeared in the desert, who 
‘et up for @ prophet, and pretended to introduce 
porer religion than had hitherto heen revealed 
mankind * Coad sanctioned the impostor 
| 4nd bis enormities, which struck at the root of 








chastity and This produced un insur- 
rection, in which the Persian nobles dethroned 
Cobed, and imprisoned him, appoiuting Giam- 






‘asp, @ person of greut wisdom and integrity, king 
in'his stead. Some sme after, however, Cuba 
contrived to escape from prison, to the hing of 
{th Haintheites with whom it would appear. he 

made peace in the days of his prosperity, 
who assisted him with au pi to emer BE 
iingdom, which he accomplished: he depmed 
Giamasp, and put out his eyes. 

As soon as Cobad was restored to the throne, 
he embarked in» war with the Romans, to repay 
the king of the Haisthelites large sums of money 
which he had borrowed, and for the charges 
of the expedition to restore him. He morched 
Pepidly inte Armenia, raised excessive contribu- 
tions from the inhabitants, and then laid siege to 


‘As the province had for many years enjoyed 

} found the city was enprepered tha the at- 
| tack ; the citizens, however, refused to open their 
i | avg to make an obstinate defence. 
«He took it eighty days, and the citizens 
| ee qaly sued from destruction by « wel-dnu 
though tering compliment, from one ir 
‘uaaber, " Cobod having saked him why they 
‘treated him as an enemy? “ Because,” said the 
citizen, “ it was the will of God to deliver Amida 
r, bat to your valour.” Pleased 
Cobad spared their lives, and 
srwards he restored their privileges, 











* Masta. to revive the aystem of Mant, with 
socnsaddltions of Els own, very fot fees tanding to PUY 








‘Waevoay oF THE PERALANR mi! 
mander, they were almost entirely destroyed. 
‘VALENS, 0% RALASCH BEN FIROUR, ‘execution they did, was ibe destrecton 


of adetachwent of Haiathelites, wbom they found 
alone on the hanks of « river, the streams of 
which were dyed with their blood. A 

‘Cobad had scarcely guiued his second victory ‘ 
over the Romans, wbcn he was informed that the |: 
Huns had broken into the northern provinces ‘| 
of his empire; upon which he was compelled 
to retara into Peria, whence he expelled the || 


invaders, 
After the departure of Cobad, the Romans, in 
several bodies, surrounded Amida, ist order to 
Prevent the garrison from receiving provision 
“y also devised means to betray Glones, the 
Perdian commander, into an ambusoade, in which 
he perished, with 200 of his forces. The gurrivon 
was eventually compelled to capitulate ; and some 
time after, a truce for seven years was concluded 
between the Romane and Persians, and host 














on ides were given for its due obvervance. 
A peace was afterwards negotiated in the 
days of Justin, but this filled; and in the daye 


of Justinian, a new war broke out between the 
two enupres, in which the Persian army, under 
Peroncs, wan defeated by Belixarivs in Mevopo- 
tamia; and Mermores, who communded the Per- 
sian forces in Armenia, was twice defeated by 
Doritheur, ‘Two custles, with the dependencies, 
fell also under the power of the Romana But 
‘Cubad still hept the field, He raised pew armivn, 
which defented Relisarius, and invested the ety 
‘of Marty ropolix, a place of the last importance to 
the Homan empire. ‘The city was auved by ine 
trigue, and u truce was soon alterwards concluded, 
between the two empiren, 

During the last years of his life, Cobad also 
carried Ou a war with the Haisthelites, with 

ed nuccess. Me died, 4.0 532, after a hoy 
and diversified reign uf forty-nine years, inelud- 
ing the period in which he wis imprisoved, for 
which Dr, Hales allows eight yearn. 

Cobad left several sone; but he always ap- 
pears to have shown a decided preference tur 
Chosroes, of Nuuschirvan, who scems in every 
respect to have been worthy of his father's favoar, 
At his death, Cc bud beynesthed bis kingdom to 
thosroes, and the testament waa committed tu 
the principal modady or high priest by whom it 
yas read to the amembled nobles of the empire. 
‘These declared their cheerful submission to the |! 
will of the deceased monarch; but Chosroes re- 
fused the proffered disdem, on the ground of bis 
inability to reform the great abuses uf the govern, 
ment,“ All the principal offices,” he exclaimed, 
“ure filled by worthless and despicable men; 
aud who, in such days, would make s vain at- 
tempt to govern this Li ‘aceording to prin- 
ciples of wisdom and justice? If I do my duty, I 
must make changes, the result of which 
may be hed ; my sentiments tuwerd man} 
of you would perhaps ulter; and families, whic 
now regard, would be ruined. I bave no desire 
tobe in such scenes of strife and ruin; 
they are neither suited to my inclination nor my 
character, and I must avoid them.” The amem- 
bly amsented to the justice of these observations ; 
sa ccmrioced Se ty meme Set « setae 
wos requisit ite. ‘took an cat support 
im his measures, w obcy his diseetions implicitly 




























































and to devote their ‘and property to his ; Istions were introduced for the management of 
their country; epea which be these 


CRopnoRs, om XOUECRIRVAN. 


‘Whee Choeroes astended the throne, he ne- 
sembled his court, and addressed them as follows : 
The authority which I derive from my office 
js extablished over your persons, not over your 
hearts: God slone cas penetrat 
thoughts of men. I desire that you should un- 
derstand from this, that my vigilance and con- 
trol can extend only over your actions, not over 
our copsciences: my judgments shall always be 


foceeding, Tahall have remedied the ev 

we crept into the state, the empire will be 

powerful, aod I shall merit the applause of poe- 
— 


‘Acting upon this spirit of toleration, it is said 
that, in the commencement of his reign, he tera- 
prized with the followers of Mazdak. Atlength, 

owever, he caused that licentious and false pro- 
phet to be apprehended, and sentenced to death 5 
declaring his determined resolution Se axtipete 
the followers of this pestilent Beresy, the fun- 
damental principle of which was, the anaihilation 
of y, and ite result, anarchy. 
yere are several reasons given for this act of 
severity. The most probable, because most con- 
‘sonant with the character of the monarch, is, that 
one of his subjects complained to him of his wife 
having been taken from him by a diseiple of 
Mazdak, ‘The king desired the false prophet to 
command his follower to restore the woman ; but 
the mandate of the earthly monarch was trested 
with scorn and contempt. when its effect was 
contrary to what was deemed a sacred precept. 
Chosroes, enraged at this opposition to his au- 
thority, ordered the execution of Mazdak, which 
was followed by the destruction of many of his 
followers, nod the proscription uf his delusive and 
abominable tenets, 

Chosroes was indefatigable in his endeavour to 
promote the prosperity of his dominious, One 
Of bis first acts was, to disgrace the public officers 
‘who had been obnoxious to the people in the last 
reign, All bridges which had fallen into decay 
he ordered to be repaired, and he directed raany 
new edifices to be built. He alo founded schools 
and 4 and gave such encouragement to 
learned men, that philosophers resorted to hie 
court from Greece, For the general instruction 
of bis he circulated the admirable “ Rules 
for living well,” written by Ardshir, and required 
every family in Persia to possess 3 copy. For his 
‘own instruction, he procured a work of the fa- 
mous Pilpay, from India, entitled Homaioun Na- 
peel ee ee 

ing, whieh, by his direction, was trans- 
Se ng i ret 
into 
these 











‘Ahway; and the fourth, Irak, whi 
the frontier af the Homan empire. Wise regu- 











sian writers, of whom they relate the 
anecdotes, which prove it.” One day, in 
when others had spoken at great len, 
asked why he remained silent? “ 
he, “a statesman ought to give ad 
sician medicines, only when there ig occasiat,’ 
At another time, at one of the assemblies of the 
sages the king proposed as 2 subject of debate, 
~ is misery im the extreme?” A Greek 
Philosopher, looking only to the present life, an 
swered, “ Poverty in old age;” in the same spi 
rit, an Indian replied, “ Great pain, with dejee- 
tion of maind;” but Buzurge, looking beyond the 
grave, (fort is said that he was privately a Chris 
fian,) answered, “A late repentance at the close 
of life; to which @ universal assent was given. 
And truly Bururge was right. Bitter indeed is 
that man’s cup, who, at the close of his earthly 
career, looks back upon a life of sin and shame, 
and forward to @ just and an avenging God, 
Hope, that solace of life, he can hardly dare ven- 
ture to entertain; he doubts if his repentance be 
sincere ; he eaunot adopt the promises of mercy a8 
his own; and the darkness of despair thickens 
around him, We will not attempt to limit the 
Holy One of Tern or doen age a true, pen 
tent; but surely it improper, 

de fatal, to neglect the Saviour im the tame of 
health, and trvst to alate repentance. And yet 
how many thousands are who on 
that their hopes for eternity ! 





















“Al 


lve 18 poor éitatory man, 
that through every stage: when young, indeed, 
In full content, we sometimes nobly 



























in alarm 

Nor was it by bis own arms only that Chosroes 
terrifled the Romans. He encouraged the Sara- 
eens and Goths to invade the Roman territories ; 
and when Justinian remonstrated, Chosrocs re- 
plied that his brother, the Roman emperor, bad 
ho right to complain, eince it could be proved, hy 
his own letters, that he had practised the sunie 
arte with the Saraceos and Huns, to induce them 
to invade Persia, 

‘After all his successes, the empire of Chosroes 
extended from Syria and the Blediterranean Sea, 
to the river Indus, eastwards; and from the 
Sibon and Jaxartes, to the ie Heypt, 
Be th Tigra aboot day journey fom ged 
‘on the ‘Tigris, about # day's Journey from 
He adorned this city with stately palace called 
Thak Khosrow, “the dome of Khosru,” from its 

it cupola, in the vault of which he de~ 

ited his treasures. This building was so dura- 

in construction, that the caliph Aluwanzor was 
forced to desist from un attempt to pull it down, 
ou account of the greatess of the expense and 
labour. Most of the ce remained unde~ 
talibed, upon which « Persian poet wrote the 











fle hare the reward of an excellent work; 

‘All-qansuming time still spares the palace of Choary.” 

‘The only insurrection which disturbed the 
reigo of Chostoea, was that of his son Nous: 
be ‘The moter of this prince was Chri 

and he was brought up by her in her fuit 

covirery to the wish of Chos whe profes: 
sion which this youth msde of his belief in the 
doctrines of Christ wax a bold one, and he poured 
soutemy it i. This en- 
raged 











that went abroad of my death, has, without walt- 
ing fo Ss confirmation, taken up ara: be bas 


yy prisoners; be has ex 
sure which 1 meant to employ spinal ne cts 
fy Ainglom; and’ be bas taken the field 
without tion on consequences which 
may remit from sech a ‘humber of Christians 
Fetar 16s tcganee trad Tack ihe procurr 
is a BU 6 re 
he bas released to their laces Of eonbuement, 
put to death some particular officers and nobles 
sho have espoused his cause, and allow the rest 
of his followers to disperse and go where they 
choose, I will consent to pardon his; but should 
he contiaue in rebellion, and not submit when be 
receives this assurance of mercy, Ram-Burseen 
is directed not to lose an instant In attacking him, 
‘Aman of illustrious descent, whoee disposition 
inclines him to evil, should be treated according 
to his eouduct, not his birth, It is a good action 
to slay a wicked man in srms agninat the king, 
who is the sovereign of the earth. Let no fear 
prevent your cutting the thread of bis days; it 
Will be by hiraself, not Ly you, that his blood is 
shed. He flien with ardour to the religion of 
Christ, and turas away his bead from our crown, 
But should Nougehizad be made prisoner in ac~ 
tion, hurt nut a hair of his head ; shut him up in 
the sauie place where be was before confined, 
along with the slaves who attended him, Let 
him be furnished with all he wants, and allow || 
none of our military officers to use exprossions |! 
that can in any degice insult or wound the fecl- |; 
ings of a son whom we still hold dear. If apy |) 
should abuse Nouschizad, let him lone his life ; for 
although that prince has dishonoured Wirth | 
still it is from ws thut be derives hie existence, 

and our affection continues his security.” 
‘The mandate of Chosroca was obeyed. Ram- 
ven brought the prince to action, in which 
Nouschizad was slain. Before he died, he re- 
quested that his body might be sent to his mo- 
ther, that be might are the burial of a Chris- 
tian. Thus was the house of Chosroes divided 
against itself: the father was “divided against 
the son,” because he had relinqaished the wor- 
ship of his forefuthers, thereby verifying the 
words of our Saviour, Lake xii, 53. It were to 
be wished, however, that Nouschized had suffered 

these persecutions with Christian resignation, 

Historians have dwelt on the ificence of 
the courts which sought the friendship of Chos- 
toes. Among these, the emperors of China end 
fodia are the most distinguished. Their pro- 
sents to him are described ax magnificent, a 
exoceding in curiosity and richness any that were 
before seen. ‘This may, however, be oriental 
hyperbole ; for Mirkhond and other Persian bis- 
torians dwell with delight on the subject, because 
the act tended to exalt the character of Chos- 


Toes. 

‘The internal regulations of the kingdom of 
Chosroes, says Malcolm, were excellent. He 
emablished and fixed 2 moderate land tax over 














Sar on Jews end Cian, Il persons wader 
twenty and above fifty were from ser 
view. The for preserving the discl- 


of his army were even more stringent 
i eon o the tv goverment Bat all the 




















MISTORY OF TUB PEMMIAND, 





on the conduct of the in- 
terior officers of the state. The resalt of this 
commission was, the discovery of grest aboses, 
and the execution of twenty-four petty governors, 
convicted of injustice and 


manuer in which this intelligence was 
on tp the monezeh, aptly illestratee the 
Gespotic principles ancientgoriental states, 
‘where able and good ministers could only hint 
at abuses through the medium of incident. Per- 
sian writers say, that daring the latter years of 
the reign of Chosroes, an immense number of 
jackals came from the fields of Tartary into the 
provinces of Persia, the inhabitants of which 
‘were greatly alarmed at the horrid ehricks and 
screams of their new visitors, Intelligence of 
this was sent to court, and Chosroes partaking 
in the auperatition of the age, demanded of the 
chief mobud, or high-priest, what it 
‘The officer gave a reply which, while it shows 
his own uprightness, denotes that Chosrocs as 
a true orien! apot, to whose var truth could 
only be spoken indirectly. “By what I have 
learned from the history of former times,” said the 
mobud, “it ia when injustice prevails, that beasts 
of prey spread over akingdom.” Chosroes took 
the hint, and appointed the commission described. 
‘Phat Chosroes was a lover of justice in the 
atrictust sense of the word, cannot be doubted. 
‘A Persian manuscript relates the following cu- 
Fious account, which he used to give, of the sense 
of justice first springing up in his mind, “I one 
day, when a youth, saw a man on foot throw a 
stone wt x dog, aud break the animal’s leg ; a mo- 
ment afterwards a horse passed, and with a hich 
broke the man’s leg; sud this animal had only 
hort distance, when ity foot slipped in 
leg wes broken, T pused with 
‘wonder and awa, and have since to commit 
a5 .” Though this anecdote may 
oriental ation, yet it shows that in all 
ages of the world, a sense of retributive jastice 
pervaded the minds of men. 
“ here to & time, and justice marka the date, 
For long feebvating ciemency 10 wait; 
‘That hour elapsed, the incurable revolt 
‘and down.comes the thunderbolt.” 
‘Cowsen. 
An interesting anecdote is related illustrative 
‘of Chosrces’ love of justice. A Roman ambas- 
sador, sant to Ctesiphon with rich presents, when 
admiring the noble prospect from the wi 
of the royal palace, remarked an uneven spot of 
@round, and asked the reason why it was not 
cniform. “It is the of an 
woman,” said a Persian noble, “who bas 
objections to sell it, though often requested to do 
eo by our king; and he is more willing to have 


ig prospect apie, than to. commit violence.” 
ean 


















traated 
the field of Naboth, and who could not rest con- 

















tented till he bad gained the posession, though 
‘ite pri blood this sotion is well eaicalsaed 
of Chosroes in 


‘This great king, as we have seen, was gener 
ally successful in bis wars, (of which be was too 
fond.) by, his ers or ie et Towards the 

ther en reign, however, a campaign 
against Cappadocia proved disastrous, Justin, | 
the eanperor of Rome, bul in his lat years been 
incapable of directing the affairs of the empire. 
Under these cireamstances, his wife Sophia sent 
letters to Chosroes pathetically describing the 
miseries of the Roman empire; beseeching him 
to remember the kindness of former emperors, 
particularly the sending him physicians ; and re- 
Presenting the uncertainty of all worldly great- 
ness, and the small glory that would result to 
him from conquests made over a heailess nation 
and a helpless woman. Chosroes, on reading | 
these letters, immediately withdrew bis troops 
from the Roman empire, amd consented to 8 trace 
for three years, Armenia excluded. This trace 
was favourable to the Romans, and their affairs 
were anighly re-established by the diligence and 
success of Tiberius, the successor of Justin, who 
was an active and vigilant prince, and a warrior 
of great experience. Chostoes, who had no idea 
of these changes, propared early the next spring 
to enter Armenia, resolving to penetrate Cap- 
padocix, and to male himself master of Cesarea, 
land other cities in that quarter. ‘Tiberins, fore- 
seeing the consequences of this invasion, sent 
ambassadors to dissaade Chosroes from this ex- 
petion, and to engage bim to make a solid and 

ing peace ; but at the same time he sent 1 
ambassarlora, he directed Justinian to assemble all 
the forees in the eastern provinces, in order, if 
necessary, to repel force by force. Chosroes re 
ceived the ambassadors haughtily, commandin, 
them to follow him to Cesarea, where he should 
long after, he 
to 











bet leleere to bear thera, Not 
met with the Roman army, which, contrary 
his expectations, iy gzireadly axinerony tod 
eager to et ia tis 7 
tome Hones that he would have reded 


with great slaughter, after which ‘he to 
1e Eaphrates, in to winter in his own do- 
minions. Justinian, the how- 

his design, him so 


























communities, were ever gn ty murmar when 
adversity cast its dark shadows over their rulers. 

Chosroea died 4.0. 580, after be had reigned 
forty-eight years. His last instructions to his 
son and successor were admirable for patriarchal 
| wisdom and piety, resembling those of Cyr wo 


| hi oftiog., They 5. 
jouschirvan, aoeaigs of Persia and 


Indi, aldreae theve any last words to Hormour, 
my son, that they may serve hiv as a lamp 
I in the tee day darkness, 8 pth in his journey 

‘wilderness, a pole star ia his na- 
me through the sempestuous ocean of this 





bet ‘him remember, in the midst of his great 
trees thet aes heed ee he 
their 4 Tespecting w! wey ard like 
heavens 40 the arth” How can the earth be 
homey unless it be watered, untess it be fostered 
by the heavens? Bfy son, let your subjects all 
( feel your beneficence: the nearest to you first, 

he oon by degrees, tothe ramotest. If Idarst, 

{ would propose to you my own example: 1 
choose rather to remind you of that gloriuns 
Wwminary which has been an example to me. 
eho! yo: it visite ull parts of the world, 
aod it pometinen visible, at other times with- 
drawn from view, it ia because the universe 16 
suocetsively gilded and cherished by its aplendid 
—_ Enter not into any provinee bat with a 

spect of doin to the inhabitants; quit 
Knot bat with the intention of doing good vle- 
where, Bad men must needs be punished : to 
them the sun of majesty is necessarily eclipsed ; 
‘but the good deserve encouragement, and require 
‘to be cheered with its beams. 

“ My aoa, often present thyself before Heaven 
to implore ita aids but spproach not with an 
impare mind. Do thy dogs enter the temple? 
‘Should evil lusts be admitted into the temple of 
thy soul? If thou carefully observe this rule, 
thy prayers ehall be heard, thy enemies shall be 

thy friends shall be faithful Thou 
shalt be 3 alight to 0 thy subjects ‘and shalt have 
cae to 2 delight in the ‘Do justice, ubase the 
[oem ens the distressed, love your children, 
Protect earning, be advised. by boty ancient 
‘not the yon aoe in 

state State at, aud let your 












tele and supreme object, Few, i, Fitaee you a. 


mighty empire; you will keep it if you 
Byori ble ‘le imposter you to 


hat Casares ook Goran the Grest for his 


example, may be 
a ee teers 
bis tare, 


rarcessors fallow fn 
‘My futhore left thia crown, ond I the trust 
‘Must econ evvign, and mungle with the dust, 1 
Sach was the mighty Choerocs! His name 
ranks high in the pages of history, and perhaps 


ted eat pace thas aay haasta Rely pase 
such a szaion and in web an age His on 
| Someta doen ‘oid a be eat x 
iehaines monucteal le hat might reeoed the 





mischiefe he done. But this was in part 
owing to the ic nature of the Persian 
government. of Persia, whatever 
may have been their dispositions, were compelled 
by their constitution to repress rebelliun, retaliate 


aitack, and to attain power over furviga nations 
in order to preserve their own in prace, which 
fiance 








led them to courmit many actions at vi 
with humanity wad justice, 
policy. 





Such was their stato 
Nor theirs alone, ‘The four grest mon- 
ity stood mostly apou a founda 
toneti injustice. They grew up by unreasonable 
quarrels und excessive revenge, hy ravage abd 
bloodshed. by depopulating countries, aud by 
laying cities and villages into ruinous heaps, 
‘Tally justly observed, that if the Romans would. 
have been exactly just, redewndim erat ad cased, 
they must have given the comyucted nations theit 
country again; they nrust have resigued their 
pire ad wealth, shrunk into penssutry, and 
Fetred to their old cottages, The sane rny be | 
said of some niodern staten. ‘Their power has beva | 
Sho reared epon the welt of her uatkaae | 
* Yande terested by a aac th 
Aor ‘Mountain interposed. I 
of ttl whe al lee 
dite Kuared doers ieee sileging Sats ee, 

















Thits man a Trt, ae deatoyes 
And worse Sout Lo be 

‘As human 

Chane i area 
‘Wath eripes, Tat mercy with a bieeding heart 


Weepa, when ale sora infieted on & beat, 

‘Thea what w nan! And wbat anan veeing this, 
‘And having buram Geel 

‘And hang bis head, to thy 








Alast that it should be the maxim of the | 
world, that he that is strong enough, may do 
shat he pleases; One stronger thea ‘they will | 
bring them to judgment. 

Chosrocs was succeeded in his kingdom by his 
son, 





HORNISDAK IL, OR HORMOUE BEN NOUNCTIRVAN. ; 
Hormisdas . ascended the throne of Persia ! 
enter very auspicious cireumstances, His em-' 
pire was riot only extensive, out he had for hia 
counsellor the celebrated Huzurge Mibir, the» 
wisest man in Persis, and the iirst minister of 
Chosrocs, Husurge had been the preeepior of 
Hormisdas, and. bud faithfuily performed. that 
arduous trast. The natural dinpations 0 of the ihe 
royal pupil were indolence, lax 
puelty 5 and theae sa festares in 1s Carton, 
were eo far restrained 
‘whIE Barurge fequeuted the cour, that in the | 
beginning f is eiga, Hormiadas promised tons | 
pasy even Chosrocs, BE Ue treated 


aa 























MTSTORY OF TUE PERSIANS. 








the tinea in his ; and when some of his 
courtiers and asserted 
that it was more than dne even to a father, he 
axewered, “You sey right, my friends, I owe 
‘more to lm then tomy the life and 
seoeived from Nousehirvan, wi fo 
fa fow yours} bot the fame T'aball acquire 


ple 4 

of his tator had imposed, he plan; 
txocts and involved himaelt sot he 
‘the greatest calamities. is most fait judges 
and counsellors were either removed, or 

death, and multitudes of hi 


treuon. Its even said that he put to death the 
wise Bazurge himself! 

‘The early consequences of this change of rale, 
were foreign wars and internal rebellions, He 
‘ivat quarreled with the emperor Tiberias. When 
that monarch sent ambassadors to renew the last, 
peace made with Chosroes, he treated thom dis- 
duinfaliy, ond required. sor, of moneys 2 
tribute, before he granted it, which involved him 
in arwar withthe Romane 

In the firet campaign, no decisive engagement 
took place. ‘The Romans, under the eommand of 
Phitippicns, captured many Persian towns, plun- 
dered several provinces, and took many prisoners, 
while the Persian army withdrew into the moun- 
tainsforfear. Thenext year, however, Philippicus 
defeated the Persians, ander the command of Car- 
darigauus, with great elanghter, and the Romans, 
at the close of the eampsiga, again made incur- 
sions into Persia, burned the villages, and plun- 
dered the people. The next spring, the tide of 
snecess was turned. The Persians gained some 
advantages, upon which Philippicus was removed, 
‘and Commentiolas sent to command in his place. 
Bat matters wore no better and Philip- 
picus was again sent into the field, and his want 
of success again restored Commenticlus. He 
now engaged the Persians, but he fled at the 
onset; and Heractinstaking the command, entirely 
defeated the Persians, with the loss of Aphraates 
and Nabedes, two of their best generals. 

In the mean time, about a.p. 585, the hordes of 
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the grest khakan of Tartary crossed the Oxus, 

the preter of wabiog wa Witt te enoperts of 
tes ‘ing war with the enyy 

‘The alarmed Hormisdas at first 


contented ; but their conduct soon satisfied him 
Gangetour ofall ceemien RahaiSon ane of the 
enemies. one 
chief in the Pervien army, was selected to head 
the troops against the ious invadera. Baha- 


suceessfal. In the strong mountainous country,* 

‘where he opposed the Tartars, bis veterans gained 
‘© Some authors sav it wan in Khorasean that Beharacn 

enguged the Tartars; others say, Mazanderan 


ea 











8 fatal blow to the Persian 
lormisdas received advice of this disaster, 
he sent Bebaram a woman's in con- 


serve has deigned to crown my services” A 
revolt was the consequence. ‘The soldiers hailed 
Beharam as their sovereign, and demanded to be 
ted against the reckless monarch who had dared, 
from the midst of his luxurious court, to east 
sach an ingult on the defender of their country. 
Baharam was too indignant to repress the vio- 
Jence of his troope, but veiling his ambition, he 
forbade the overthrow of the house of Saran ; 
and commanded that money should be struck in 
the name of Chosre Parviz, the son of Hormis- 
= ‘This mensare — disrensions in the 
mity. Chosru to escay ie danger 
to which he saw himuelf exposed; and the King, 
after his son's flight, imprisoned two of his ma- 
ternal uncles, Bandavee and Botham, which act 
ipitated his rain. The friends of these no- 
Dies not only liberated them from prison, .bat 
were euficiently powerfal to confine Hormicdan, 
whose eyes they put out, to disqualify him from 
reigning in future. Determined to do at they 
they sso pat to death his youn; 

Tt ‘whom recommended as fitter to 
reiga over them than Chosra, who was a prince 
prove to vioe of every Kind. und repardlem of 
the public Such was the end of the reign 
of the wicked prince Hormisdas m. He gave 
heed to flattery, and was ruined, 

As soon as Chosru learned the fate of his fa- 
ther, he returned, and ascended the throne of 
Persia, a. v. 588, 


CHOSUOES TL, OR CHOSRU PARVIZ, 


‘When Chosra, of, 28 we shall now call hia, 
after the Greck writers, Chosroes, ascended the 
throne, he received the homage of che principal 
ereont present ami lod, sciamatons end 
deat prayers for bs ilcisy. ‘Then supposing 
ly seated on the throne, he gave 

sumptuous entertainments, and distribated the 
royal treasures amongst those he thought mos 
copable of rendering him assistance; Iargessen 
‘wore also bestowed apon the people,and the prison 
the fame of his Jeni thera seit eeu 
socure: 

the hearts of his subjects. = 























hm to lay down his crown, sed come and 
his respects to him, on which condition he should 


be mode governor of aprovince, Chosroesagain 
entrested him to be hie friend, but, deaf w all 
i remonstrances, Babaram prepared for war, und 


‘Chosroes was compelled to meet him in the field, 
to contest with him the crown of Persia. 

The opposing srmies met near Ninbis, Chos- 
toes keeping within the city, while Bubaram en- 
\ camped before it, A negotiation was commenced, 

bot it proved ineffectual, At the same time, 
Choeroes, suspecting some of his nobles, put 


affection aprend through hie ranks, and when 
Baharam attacked the suburbs, many of them 
| joined his standard, and Chosroes was compelled 
‘w take refuge in flight, 
Babsram now eutered the city of Cteviphon 
* with the full purpote of ascending the throne of 
| Persia, With this design he threw Bundawee 
| into prison, and treated all such as had shown 
| any affection to the royal family with great se- 
| verity ; while towards the rest of the Persians 
he afetged the greateat humanity and condeeeen- 
bat le in gem cuuld nat be 
PyThe house of Sassan was still 





sion, 


igurded with geocral favour, snd when, be be- 
fumed the regal ornaments and furniture, us a 
preliminary step to taking the title, the Persian 
hrobility, disdaining to beoure the subjects of une 
torn their equal, concerted measures for eman- 
cipating theméeives and their country, and re~ 
toring the ancient lostre of the Persian empire. 
| "they commenced the reformation by releasing 
1 Bundawee from prison, and acknowledging him 
for their chief By the adviee of this prince, they 
attacked in the palace in the dead of the 
night, which they did with great courage. | Ha- 
hharam, bowever, and hie attendants vanquished 
the ataailants, 20 that many of them were slain. 
Bundawee and a few others oaly excaped, aad 
these marched towards Media, and endeavoured 
to raise forces for Chostoes. 
Esharam had now sir prospect of building 
up his glory on the rains of the Louse of Sasa, 
fe placed the crown upon his head, and resolved 
to wear it, But again appeared in the 
field againat him, He had fled to the emperor 
Maurice of Rome, with whom he had made « 


in them, 

‘Universally acknow! im, and their 
‘einer edged him, and opened 

Babaram prepared to meet him, determined 

at all hasards to maintaio the dignity he bad 

is commanders, 





vsurped, Zadespras, one of bis 
having attempted to enter the district of one of 
the lords who bad declared for Chostues, was 








throne. 

he had formerly put their forces to shame, 
‘wns kindly treated by the khakan, under whom 
he attained the highest distinctions; bat his days 
were shortened by jwivou, which was given bis, 
according tv Persian authors, by the qoeeu of 


this victory, Chosroe 
tance of superstitious credulity, in 
regury, bishop of Antioch, aa pre- 
served by Theophylact. It reads thus: 

“1, Chosroes, son of Hormiadas, king of kings, 
ete., having heard that the fumous martyr Ser- 
ius granted to every one who sought his ald 
their petitions, did,on the seventh doy of daunary, 
in the Gtst year of my rei uke im to grat 
ime vietory against Zi ; promising, that if 
that rebel was either shes by ey ores, 
that I would give to his church a golden cross 
enriched with jewels: and spenctingly sa the 
ninth day of February, the head of Zudespras 
was brought to me by & party of horee, which I 
despatched against him, 

“To give, therefore, the most public testimony 
of my gratitude and thavkfulness to the naint for 
granting may petition, I send w his church that 
cross, and also another, formerly given by the 
emperor Justinian, and taken uway by my grand- 
father Chooroes, the son of Curades, which I 
found deposited among my treasures.” 

Chosrocs warried a Christian, called by the 
Roman writers Jrene,* and by the Persian Schirin, 
“soft,” or “agreeuble;” for whose sake he for 
a lung time treated the Christians kindly. It 
was thonght by many that he was “almost a 
Christian” himeelf; but in a few years after, be 
Rave woeqaivocal proof of his attachment to the 
religion of his aucestors, and of that aversion 
which the untegenerate heart of man beara to 
the faith of Christ. He conceived an implacable 
hatred against the Christians, and persecuted 
them even unto death. In this line of conduct 
he may have been actuated by the counsels of 
the magi; for they bore an implacable hatred t0 
the religion of the cross, feeling, like Demetriun 
of old, that their gains were likely to he affected 
by its extension, Many bitter persecutions have 
arisen from this unhailowed source, and yet, not- 
withstanding, Christianity bas fiouriabed—a proof 
that God is ite Author. e 

From the moment Chosrocs felt himself extab- 

































Mans, bis subjects. Forgetful of the debt of |' 
Gruttode be ced the faeaer be insulted their 


© By the Byzantine writers, {reve fu axid to have bean 
the daughter of Maurice, the experot of Home; 
‘Boman acroumis sey thet abe was « public dancer. 
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In vaindid the asansin, by his 
aubisador, endeavour to appease him with 


prosencs and (promises; he re nel 
Giervand marched fobwards du the Sve year of 


+ 
the war, he sneceoded in laying the country under 
ooatribution. en e reduced several 


emperor Maurice in gratitude for his aid. 
ighternth year of his reigi, he 

ramia and Syria, and carried off im- 
tmense riches, In the succeeding year, he ru- 
Palestine and Phenicia with fire and 

sword, Aod in bis tweotieth year, his 

wanted Armenia, Cappadocia, Gulatia, 
nia, as far ea Chalcedon, burning cities, and 
roying the inhabitants without reapect to age 


x. 
In 4D, 609, Chosroes took Apames and 
Edessa, and blocked up Antioch. This induced 
Romans to hazard a battle, but they were ut- 
terly defeated, ao that scarcely a man was left to 
mourn the death of his companions. The death 
of Phocas, and the accession of Heraclius, did 
to his career, ‘The year following, 

area, and carried away many thou- 
people into captivity. He conquered 
Tadea als, took Jerusaler, which he plundered, 
away the pretended cross on which the 
‘superstitions fondly believed that the Redeemer 
a and 90,000 Christians for slaves 
to the Jews in his doutinions, who put them 
all to death, thereby displaying their ancient 
enmity to the cause of th gospel. They still 
despised their Messiah, as “thy man of Galilee,” 
whence they persceuted his followers, though 
brethren cording to the flesh, Thus Jews 


to the 
Tn the 
all 
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and combined to root out true religion 
from the eth | but the oere Shey rageds the 
more it 5 ‘watered wit 

dew of ‘6 Desig. i 


These conquests inflamed the ambition of 
Chosroes. In his twenty-seventh year, A.D. 
614, he invaded Egypt, took Alexandina, reduced 
both Ipper Egypt, to the frontiers 
of Lydia and Abyssinia, and added this kingdom 
to hia dominions; a conquest which noae of his 

had been able to effect. The year 
following, he once more turned his forces against 
the Constantinopolitan empire, and he reduced 
the city of Chalcedon, to which he had long laid 


siege 
armed at his progress, the emperor Her- 
actiua sent to implore peace upon any conditions. 
| But Chosross, elated with his success, and me- 
ditating nothing lees than the destruction of the 
Roman name, arrogantly replied, e 
never him or his subjects pesce, till they 
Persian religion. 

He never prospered more. The proud boaster 
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and character had reduced him, he 
offer of Brace made by the humanity of his oon- 
queror. But his career was soon at anend. ‘The 
subjects of Chosroes had lost all regard for 
monarch whom they deemed the sole 
Sia ceneisive’ct He cout aoa br 
conspiracy inst him. is cup of misery 
might rahi fay wan mieed by bus 
Sirocs, whom he wished to have excluded from 
throne. ‘This unnatural prince treated him 
with the greatest severity. He first cast him 
into a dungeon, and soon a put him to 
death ; justifying the parricide by the ascertion 
that be was compelled to the deed by the 
clamours and importunities of the nobles and 
le. 

‘he fall of Chosroes affords a memorable in- 
stance of the instability of human greatness, At 
the time he sent the inipious answer to the de- 
munds of Heraclius for peace, he was living in 
splendour and luxury, such 38 Persian monarchs 
never exceeded. The vast territories his armies 
had subdued were exhuusted, that his palaces and 
the gorgeous state of his court might exceed all 
that history ever recorded of kingly grandeur, 
He had a palace for every season; he bad 
invaluable called 
Takh-dis, formed to represent the twelve rigns of 
the zudiue and the hours of the day; 12,000 
Indies, who, in the hyperbolic language of the 
east, were equal to the moon in besnty, at- 
tended his court; and mirth and nmsic were 
heard throughont his halis, But, like Belshaz- 
zar, be lifted up his beart and defied the Al- 
mughty, and sentence against him that moment 
went forth. The foes whom he had long de- 
spised, and long trampled upon, driven to despair 
by his oppressive violence, flew toarms, and went 
on in thelr conquests, tll almost the whole of hie 
empire was beneath their feet, and he himself 
laid in the dust. The haughty spoiler of the 
world fell as an osk cut down in its glory. 


thrones, particularly that 
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STROKES, O& SHTROUIER. 


‘The Bret act of Sirces was, to concinde  per- 
petual peace with Heraclins, and to set at liberty 
all the Roman captives, and among, the, reel. 
‘Zacharias, patriarch of Jerusalem. He also, it 
is said, sent beck the wood which the superati- 
Gons to have formed part of the cross on 
which the Saviour was crucified, and which had 
been carried by Chosroes in triumph from Jeru- 
salem into Persia. 

Biroes did not long survive the parricide of 
which he bad been gy. He died after he had 
feigned seven monthe, according to the oriental, 
or & little more than a year, according to the 
Roman historians. Rozut-ul-Suffa states that his 
life was terminated by metancholy arising from 
his crime; but Roman historians say that he was 
mardered by one of his generals, He was suc- 
ceeded by his son 


ARDESIB, OM ARDESCHIA DEN SCIUROTTEN, 


a child of seven years of age, a. p. 628, Ardesir 
reigned ‘only seven months. He was depised 
mardered by the commander of the forces, 
Sarbarazes, or Scheheriab, who usurped the 
throne; which, however, he held buta few days, 
‘being slain by the adherents of the royal family. 
‘After the death of Sarbsrazas, according to 
Porsian writers, s queen of the name of Pooran- 
dokht, the daughter of Chosra Parviz, reigned 
aor 


another queen of 
aister to the former; thea Kesra, reported to 
have belonged to the royal family, who was 
aickly murdered; then Ferokhrad, the son of 
Ghar Purvi whose days were termined by 

5 and finally Jez under whote rule 

Pecan mane pal 

_ Nothing of interest is recorded during the pe- 
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foun, 
4p. 569, had, during the reign of Heraclins in 
i 


627, by that son who was the instrament of his | obliged 
death, 





Constantinople, and Choeru Parviz in Persia, 
announced bimseif as 8 For sometime, be 
‘Revenge however tbe fponor beget proach 
it ever, the inn] to 
mes Meccan ely nde tot nae 
of his disciples. The ‘soon took the 
alarm, and Mohammed with his friends were 
to take refuge in Sight, He retired to 
Tayef, apparently yielding to the storm, bat 
singin reality foram opportunity of exerting 
imself with advantage. ‘The time he chose was 
the sacred month, in which the caravans of pil- 
grins came to Meces, and which was, like the 
period called “the truce of God” ip the middle 
ages, 8 aeason of universal peace. 
returned to Meeva at this season, and announoed 
his mission*to the rangers, who came thither 
‘on pilgrimage. Among theee strat were 
pilgrim Jews from Vatret or Meding, who longed 
for the coming of the Messiah, and a tribe of idala- 
trous Atubs from the same city, who beld these 
Jews in subjection. When Medinese Arab 
itgrims heard the account of the new at 
Siecea, hey asked, “(an this be the Blessiah of 
‘whou the Jews are constantly speaking? Let us 
find him out, and gain him over to our interests.” 
Mobammed saw the advuntage he should gain by 
their alliance, and reptied that he was the person 
whom the Jews expected, but bia mission 
was universal: ee all sho believed in God and ibis 
prophet should shate its advantages. From that 
momvnt they joined his cause, aud it flourished. 
‘After having given his disciples permission to 
stand up in their own defence, when his power 
‘was still further strengthened, he issued bis com- 
tid to, propagate the new Teligion hy force of 
arms, “When ye eneounter the unbelievers,” 
said “strike off their heads until ye have 
made a great slaughter among them ; and bind 
them in bonds; and either give them a free dis- 
mission afterwards, or exact a ransom until the 
war shall have laid down its aris.” This com- 
mand wus consonant to the feelings of his fol- 
lowers. They first waged war with the Mco- 
cans and the Jewish tribes near Medina, Success 
crowned their effurts, recruits crowded from all 
quarters to join his banners, and at length the 
armies of the Mussumans were 9] over 
Arabia, and were to be seen on the shores of the 
Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, and even in Syria. 
Elated with thesaccessof his predatory incursions, 
it is asid that Mohammed sent a letter to Chosra 
which was My rica with contempt.’ 
the state of Mohammedanism when its founder 
died, and Abu-Bekr succeeded to the khali 














A.D. 632, the same year that Jezdegerd ascended 
throne of Persia. The khaliph not knowing 
ind employment for the vast maltitude 
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iretaroediaden | This epeech, wherein are displayed the 
The drain ela i te crepe be preted, | uemoved, and be epics Chars = Wiever 
ad meambers to the invitation. said i er condi 





hast said comcerning the former condition of the 

From the cowardice end treachery of the Byzan- | Arabs, is true. Their food was green lizards; 
encoun- | they buried their infant daughters alive; may, 

+tored no effective opposition; and in lees than two | some of them feasted on dead carcases, and drank 
the of Syria was subdued. | blood; while others slew their relations, and 
ais the Earaocns fen the Arche were from this t themselves great sad valiant, when by 
time called, were thus perming their | soch an act they became posessed of moro pro- 
career Hed, and was sac; | perty; they were with bair garments; 
coeded ‘by Omar, who thirsted | knew not good from evil; and made no distine- 





s 
a8 


us 
ss ; the con- | manded to war against infidels, and 
quest of these countries was now completed, and | our poor and miserable condition for wealth 
armice were sent into Persia, Palestine, Phe-| and power. We now solemnly desire you 20 re- 
nicia, and Egypt. ‘The Persians were 60 weak- | ceive our religion. If you consent, not an Arab 
ened’ by the incessant wars of Chosroes, and the | shall enter Persia without your permission; and 
subsequent civil commotions, that they could not | our Jeaders will only demand the 
hope o repel their powerful assailants, Heace, | taxes,* which all believers are bound to pay. If 
on their appearance, Jeadegerd sent an envoy to | you do not accept our religion, yon are required 
‘Sead, the leader whom Omar had appointed to | to pay the tributet fixed for infidels: should you 
the chief command of his forces in Persia; and | reject both these propositions, you must prepare 
Saad, in compliance with their request, sent a | for war.” 
deputation to Madain, consisting of three old |  Jeadegerd was too proud to submit to such de- 
Arab chiefs. When these were seated in the ling conditions; and a battle ensued near the 
revence of Jezdegerd, that monarch addressed | city of Cadessia, which was fought with great 
imaclf to the principal among them, | fury for three days, and which at length ended 
whose nawe was Shaikh shurah, in the fol- the total defeat of the Persians, and the great- 
lowing words: “ We have always held you in is the 
the lowest extimation. Arabs, hitherto, have of the conquerors, A.D, 636, 
‘been only sows te Beta 1a 20 aren 3 On the _ rn great snd ductive battle, 
wmerobants and as beggars. Your food is green | Jerdegerd fled to Hulwan, wit property 
Hsards;* your drink, salt water; your covering, | he could collect. Saad, afer taking possession 
rments made of course hair. But of late, you | of Madain, pursoed him, and sent bis nephew 
we come in bands to Persia; you have eaten Hashem to attack a body of troops which had 
of good food, you have drunk of sweet water, and | arrived from Shirwan and Aderbijan. This force 
have enjoyed bed Jaxury of soft raiment. You | took shelter in the fort ot serail hee gaged 
have eve enjoyments to your brethren, | were captured; upon wl jen his 
wa uke ae locking to partake of them But, army, and fled to Ro, Hashem ‘advanced to 
‘not satisfied with all the good things you have | Hulwan, which he reduced; and, sooa after, the 
thus obtained, you desire to impose a new reli- | city of Ahwaz shared the same fate. Sand 
gion on us, who are unwilling to receive it. You | marched from thence, by Omer'’s onder, to 
‘sppesr to me like the fox in oar fable, who went | Amber, and from thence to Koofah, a 
into a garden, where he found an sbandance of | which soon after sequired celebrity. From Koo 
The generous would not dis- | fab, Saad Omar, a 
foe him, ‘The produce of his abundant vine- | complaint against him by those under bis 
yard would, he thought, be little diminished by a | rule; and Omar Yaseer was appointed his suc~ 
poor hungry fox enjoying himself; but the ani- | cessor. 
Taal, ot soatent with his good fortune, went and Jesdegerd, encouraged by the removal of 2 
informed e 






all his tribe of the excellence of the | leader he,so much dreaded, earengeory amy 


with foxes; and its indul- | it under the command of Firongin, the bravest 
owner was forced to bar the gates, and kill | the Persian generals, resolved to contest once 








| iar iree ret apapareeta if you ar 
ineasibla to my geactosity, and remain in Persia, | | 
yon aball not escape my just vengeance.” ‘The vukat, o religious charity fer he poor, was tye 


© The Persons tailed the ot 4 The tax: infidels was thirty-€ve per eunt-on 
bad lied the Arabe, by way of con 4 pala by = 














the Tukbeer three times: at the first, yon will 
gint your loins; at the second, mouat your 
steeds; and at the third, point your lances. and 
tush to victory or to paradise." As to me,” sai 
‘Noman, with 8 loud voice, “ I shali be 2 mart; 
‘ When J am alain, obey the orders of Ho: 
ebn-Aly-Oman.” 
‘The Tukbcer (Allah-Akbar, or, “God is 
:”) was sounded; and when it had censed, 
the Mobammedans charged with a fury that wa 
‘irresistible. Noman was slain, as he predicted: 
j bat the Persians tained a total overthrow. 
| The empire of Persia was for ever lost ; and tha’ 
mighty nation fell under the dominioa of the 
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| ie anexampled in history. But the rod bad blos 
somed, pride had budded, and violence bad risen 
up into a rod of wickedness; and hence its doom 
weat forth from Heaven, that it should be de- 
* gtrojed. ‘The extraordinary Saracen® power was 
j the instrument by which its overthrow was ef: 
‘fected; but the nveds of destruction were found 
in its own bosom, That i 
Chosra Parviz, by bis ra ud cruelty, 
alienated the affections of bis generals fron bis 
family, while hix rage for war had drained the 
coantry of its ablest defendets, and eft it wanted 
and distracted ; thus it became un enay prey to the 
needy and ferocious Saracens, They one upon 





Arabian kbaliphs. 
Jezdegerd protracted for xeveral years a 
| wretched and precarious existence, He first 
fied to Segistan, then to Khorassan, and lastly 
to Meron, on the river Oxus, or Gihon, The 
aor of this city invited the khakan of the sport. They lind ever in their mouths the mag- 
Farears$ to take possession of the person of thy \ nificent orientulism, traditionuily nacribed to 
fogitive monarch. ‘The invitation was accepted ; | Mohammed, * Iv the shades of the seimitars in 
his troops entered Meron, (the gates of which | paradise prefignred ;” and under the influence of 
were opened to them by the treacherous govern- ; these feelings, their power was irresistible, Such 
of,) and made themselves masters of it, after a! is the ever-changing nature of all mundane f= 
brave resistance from the inhabitants. Jeade- fairs. In this uge, power and empire are in the 
gerd escaped from the town during the contest, | hands of one people; in the uext, a gation 
and reached 2 mill eight miles from Merou, and ward of before comes forth, and rudely plucks 
Pirirsaey bin miller to conceal him. The man Hise their hands. by whose direction do these 
promised his protection; but, yielding to the things occur? 
temptation of making his fortune by the pusses- i 
sion of the rich arms and robes of the unfortunate , Happy the man who nee 
prince, he treacherously murdered him. The} {all vbe good ana ll hat 


governor of Merou, and those who had aided him, | Rusts lug levents with thet et 


the Persians us un nvertlowing flood, and swept, 
their power from off the earth. Aninuuted by aa 
enthusiom which made them dexpine the most 
fearful dds, as the ministers of vengeance, they 
sought battle as a foust, and counted danger a 


















in afew days began to suffer from the tyranny { And aibitratwn wie af tie Bayram 

of the Ikhakao, aed to repent of their treachery | Comres. 
encouraged the citizens to rit the 

Tarlars; and they mot only recovered the city,| Reader, let it be your prayer, that. you may 

but forced the to fly with great loss to | enjoy this happinens, that pou may see the Divine 

Bokbarah, | hand iu past, present, and coming events t 


The fate of Jezdegerd was now discovered, ; 
and the i 


rapeclous and treacherous miller fell |, * Caoerraing the etymology ofthe word Saracen, there 
‘iti fo Die popular rages andthe comes ofthe "vs wen taut opin” ote true eat 
monarch was embalmed, and sent to Istakbr, to Thus tae Aru tomuried. late soracraei by the Corky 


be interred in the sepalehre of his ancestors, and sheore int, Serve ty he ati. wit, Tat 
Jeadegerd possessed the royal title nineteen 











to have applied 
wbo Inhabited the countries between the 


Euphrates end the Movi aod seperated the Roma 
rates and the Tigris, nod separated the flaman poe 
seeaipad ia. Au fon aries 
© In werm countries, where wine is forbidden, sherbet Qivantry Sonne 


= 

incnadi | Kings. To course of tine, it became the general name of 

‘jargmade th beverage i Which they dalight | altho dra trios who crirered te iar ‘ina at 

“ i spread their conquests widely througt ‘Africa, 
‘White Huns,” whom be invited; but Perdosi saya It 

wan a chief or Turan, who raled st Samarcand. | apart Berne 
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| A BRIEF SKETCH 
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MODERN HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


‘Tar hand of the great Raler of the universe from the Caspian und the sea of Aral, to the | 
may be as clearly traced in the modern, as in Indus and the Persian Gulf. 
the ancient history of Persia. For more than This mighty power, however, soon vanished. 
two cunturies after the Blohammedan conquest, Gengis-Khan, the redoubtable ruler of the 
the country was 2 mere province in the empire Moguls beyond the Jaxartes, invaded Persia, 
| of the enlipbs, With the decay, however, of, a.m 1218, with @ mighty. Host, aud. chased 
| the power of the caliphs, the spirit of independ-‘ Mohammed, the successor of Takash, from hi 
ence revived, so that about a.b. 868, Yakub Ibu | dominions. ‘The son of Tskash struggled mar 
Lais threw off hie allegiance to ‘the caliph, | flly for the kingdom: but he dying, 4.n. 1230, 
founded the Soffarian dynasty, and fixed at Shi- the Khorasmian power was dissolved, and Persia 
ras the capital of a dominion iuciuding nearly all ! Jaid prostrate at the feet of the Moguta. 
Persia, | qaliengit: Nan and his successors ruled in Persia 
His brother and successor, Amer, was subdued | during ubout ninety years, when Persin became 
A.B, 900, by the Tartar family of the Sama-| divided and distracted by numberless petty dy- 
nides, who ruled Khorsssan and Trans-Oxiaus, | nasties perpetually at war with each other. ‘This 
till A.p. 999, while Western Persia again ac- | was the signal for another invader. 
knowledged allegiance to the caliph till a.p,| The celebrated Tamerlane, already master of 
936, when the utter disruption of the Abbeside | Trans-Oxiana avd Tartary, invaded Khorassan, 
power threw it into the hands of the thrce sons | in 1981, and in twelve years subdued Persia to bis 
of Rouyah, Amad-cd-doulah, Ruku-cd-doulah, | sway. ‘In a few years after his death, however, 
and Moazz-ed-doulah, who shared the kingdom } Persia relapsed into a state of division and anar- 
among them. ‘These, with their successors, euled | chy, worse than even that which had preceded his 
Persia, with more oF less success, till ab. 1028, | irruption, His son, indecd, ruled over Khorasan, 
when Mahmood, who, thirty years before, bad | Trans-Oxiana, and Tartary ; but his dercendants 
founded the dynasty uf the Ghazneoides in ! were expelled by the Uzbeks nt the end af the 
Cabul and Khorassan, subdued their last succes- | century, while the western provinces were con- 
sors in Eastern Pe tested by two races of Turkomans, distinguished | 
The whole country was on the point af falling | hy their emblems of the Black and White SI 
into the hands of this conqueror, when the Sel ' the latter of which finally prevailed, ap, 1469, 
Jakian Turks, originally received as vassals by under their leader, Hassan the Tall, raler of 
the Ghasneoide princes, statched the prize from | Diarbekr. 
their hands, Pouring down from Central Asia, ‘The White Sheep dynasty was of brief dura- 
they defeated Massocd, the son und successor of ton. Hassan the Tall encountering the superior 
mood, 4p 1040, Bear Niahapar, and placed power of the Otemsn sultan, Mohammed x, 


















their own sultan, Togrul Beg, in B possession of suatained a signal defeat in Anstoli, 1478, 
| Persia, to which, a.v. 1055, he edded which greatly weakened his power, and his re- 
} and Irak, with the guardianship of the caliphate, | Iatives and descendants were finally supplanted 

deposing the last of the house of Bouysh, {and crushed, in 1502, by Ismael Shah, the 


| 

| Phis Perso-Tarkish monarchy rove to great founder of the Seft, Sooffee, or Seffavean dy- 

ij aplendour; but civil wars commencing bermeen ! nant. 

|| Ge sons of Maick Shah, about 4.0. 1190, and | ‘This rave of sovereigns, by their rule and 

|| continuing their devastations to the next gene- | character, imparted to the Persian 

|| ration, their power was gradually weakened, so | a degree of stability, and a more set 

that, 4.p. 1194, Persia fell under the yoke of the | tled form of government, than it had enjoyed 
sultan, Tekash, who slew their ast | for some centuries. ‘They mat on the throne of 

‘sucoetsor, Togral ii, and’ extended his sway | Persia daring two hundred and twenty years, at 
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liged 20 capita 
Inte, Hossein, the last of the family of Ismoel 


Sooffee, resigned his crown to the conqueror, and 
Peraia fell under the yoke of the A: 
‘But the tenure of the Afghans alko was brief in 


Persia. The crown prince, Tahmasp, with his 
great general, Nadir-Kooli, after a struggle of 
eight years, exterminated the invaders, and re 
the throne of Persia, The real power, 
jowever, remained in the hands of Nadir, who 
p, A.D. 1782, ond placed his 
infant gon, Abbas nz. thereon, in whose name he 
governed a8 regent for four years, when the 
young monarch dying, Nadir declared the Seffa- 
ean dynasty at an ead, and himself assumed the 
crown under the title of Nadir Shah. 

This great man raised Persia, hy his conquests, 
to a high state of prosperity; hut his barbarities 
and avarice led to his destruction by the hands of 
his own eubjects, a.p. 17 it 
out aruler, and anarchy and confusion provailet 
every where. The Uzbek states threw off 
yoke, and Afghanistan became an indep 
and powerful kingdom, while the crawn w 
tested by several competitors, aud the hing 
Aistracted by civil wars. 

‘The successful compwtitor wi 
of the Zand family, who porsesed himself of 

eme power, 4.9. 1759, which he held wider 



























80] 
the title of Wakeel, or Astnuni i his 
death, a.D.1779, At the death of Keerem-Khan, 





fresh disorders prevailed in Persin. 

During the period between 5779 and 1749, si. 
chiefs ascended or claimed the sovereign 
rity; while Russia, in ber insatiable thirst for do- 





















and added Georgia to its widely extended em- 
pire. At the eud of this time. the candidates 
for were reduced to two, Latf Afi Kaa 
Zend, snd Aga Mohammed Khan Kajur, the 
latter of whom prevailed, A. D. 1793, and founded, 
the Kajsr, or reigning dynasty, This ruler was 
assassinated by bis own attendants, whom he had 
provoked by Bis severities, and he was uvccecded 
dy his nephew, the Inte Shab Futtah Ali, sho 

rigned from a.', 1797 to Ap, 1884, 

At the death of this prinee, who ceded most of 
the Caspian provinces with Eriwan and the count 
try tothe Araxer, to the Russians, after two dieat- 
trons ware, 3 straggle commenced for the crown 
among his descendants; bat it was apecdily ter- 
minated, by the influence of Ragland and Russia, 
in favour of the present Sha Mohammed, grand 
son of Futtuh Ali, by his son Abbar Mirza, who 
died before his futher, and while yet the crown 
‘was in his view, 








Who next will ascend the throne of Persia, 
or how fong the reigning dyuasty shall sit 
thereon, the progress of time 
Tes si 


an atone unfold, 
tion between the two great Asiatic em- 

England and Runsia, and ite reanifest 
{internal weakness wonkt fead to a conehsion 
{Oat it will never regain ite foruer rauh in 
! f nations. OF thig however, the 
ay be arsured, that, whether the Pers 

rulers still hold rule on the earth, or their 
wer ix abyarhed in cither of these gevat em- 
pines, all will be under the control of the 
great Dispeser of human eventh—-God, By his 
mandate 




















‘volutions, fortaines, fates 
Vow, of enti andl matt 
the shot chante ty of e 
0 af wert) 
Tu abeulute subjection, 





ng taTne, 





Yours. 


























THE FOLLOWING 


DYNASTIES OF THE PERSIANS 


ARE TAKEN FROM DR. HALES. 
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I. PERSIAN DYNASTY. |), Mere follow tho Mucedo-Grecisn od Parthian dyase- 
; Nes, which held rule over Persia till the 
529 1a 
ne 
1. Kalomarath, or Kei Slamck 
CoM mearieagresc| ne 20 IIL PERSIAN DYNASTY. 
Kajumarath agai 30 sees 2150 
2. aga ony Hes 
ane est sarcaxtan xrvon, 471 Yaa, 
GHamachid, ‘2H0 
5: Dana Zabel, or Zink zole 
bridun, Phsidon, oF) ane (OBO 1, Artaxeres, or Ardechir ben Babek 
fee called Phirouz ‘1860 | 2. Bapor, or Sechabour. 


3. Hormisdas, or Hormoux sas 
4 Vararaues, of Bsharam .. 

i321 | 5. Vararanes ir. of Bahataro 11. 
Vea) | 6 Natues or Navvi .. 


é Apher oA 
4 ragiab, oF Aivasiad .. 
10, Zoab, Zab, or Zoub 

11, Garsbab, or Gorvhesp . 


Endl of theadynasty, 1661 


ra the Turamlan, At | 20. Sapot tnt or sehabour ben See 
jos; after which succeeds | (1, Vararanes 1¥.,.er Kerman Schan 





A long interregnum men 
svrian, and Medan dot 
the 










Il, KAIANAN DYNASTY. 


PERSIAN KInG5, 228 yuaxs, 


1, Cyrus, of Kai Chusru, in Tersta.. 
Medi 


2. Cambyves, of Lohoraxp, 7y.5m, 
Hmerdis Maus 

8 Di 

4. Kern 

‘3S. Artaxerxes La 
asuent, of Rahaman, 

6, Darlus Notha: 

7, Artaxerxes Nucmow 

8, Oehus, oF Darah 2... 

9, Darius, or Codumanucus 


Conquered by Alexander, of Aseander 228 ss... 331 












20. Choarves 11 , or Khosra Perris 
41 464 | 22 Sitoes, ot Bhirouieh. 
rag 22, Ardetr, or Ardeachir ben “chirouieh’ 

















© Dr, Holes identifies Hushang with Chedarlsomer, from the eizcumstance of Hushang’s having Been slain, soontd- 
ing to Persian romances, by some fragments of rocks buried against him by the giants, his morta) foes, iu the province 
at adbertigian, | Chedetisomer, be says, might have been eal, either when rurpneed by Abraham {n hie camp, inthe 
Mountalnoue ecuntey, nesr the tprlugs of the Jord; ‘hia return hone, in some Later engageroent. 
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He opis but thie ix terely supposition, and, bosdes, fe fe n question whether the history af Chedariaomer I oomnactad 
‘with that of the Persi i not belag Perea, Pernia, properly ao ealled. He sdduces no other reasoa forthy identification 
Gr nda Beciyture King with this hero of Persian romance sod thie is very unmatiatntory, 
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THE HISTORY 


THE MACEDONIANS. 





CHAPTER I. the Maceabeen, Macedonia the Vulgate, Tay 1 
and Shackford, the islands aroun 

THE PAYBICAL HISTORY OF MACEDONIA. | particularly Corsica; m Se roan te ‘A 
‘Tue ancient name of Macedonia was Amathia, | the islands of the Ionian and Hgean Sea. Any 
‘Dut the time and cause of the appellation being | Of these places may cieelated An the larger ac- 
changed are unknown. Some authors imacine | ¢ptation of the term Chittim. é 
that “t received that denomination from king | _ TH boundaries of Macedonia varied at differ- 

a descendant from. Deoealion, while | CH times. In its most flourishing state, its Finite, 

others affirm that it is derived by an easy mata. (0P the north, were the river Strymon and the 
tion of Mygdonia, the mame of une of ita pro. | Scardian branch of Monnt Hamus on the ensi, 
wincea,. The latter appears to be the most pro- | *Re Mgean Sea; on the south, the Canibanian 
bable, for the # intervening between the mountains: and on the west, the Adriatic At 
rauge of Mount Heemus, which separated Thrace | Hit period, it was said to contain 150 nationsy & 
[and Macedonia from northern Burope, and the | umber which wil not appear exangerated when 
Cambaniag mountains which divided hiacedonis | i is Considered that ench wf ite cities and towns 
from Thessaly, was, during a long succession of | WF FeRarded ax nn independent state, 
ane, dintinguiched by different appellation, ac- | _ TUS most important dicisions of Bveedonia 
cordiag aa the barbarous nations that inhabited | ¥¢Te Myedonia, Bottiwa, Pierix, Flimea, Rrym- 
these “egions rose into temporary eminence. | Phatia, Orestes, Lyuent, Hordia, JFmatbiay Bao- 
‘Thus, Livy says, that Pwonin'was once the ge- | it. Chalcidice, Amplaxitis, Velagonia, and 
veal namie oe Macedonia which name after Sintica. 
war me peculiar to a people near Mount 
Scopus. If the inhabitants ‘of the district of , Brome 
Mygdonia, therefore, at any period became mas-| _ This district was situated on the Thermaic 
ters, they might have given the name of Mace- | Bay, and it was separated from Hottiaa by the 
donia to the whate country. river Axius. Originally, it was occupied by the 

Some modern authors have attempted to derive | Edones, a Thracian people, who were expelled 
the oame of the Chittim mentioned in the Old thence by the Temenide. Fither in or near 
Testament (Gen. ‘Numb. xxiv. 24; Isa.| Mygdonia, was the lake Bolbe, the modern 
xxiii 1, 12; Jer. ii 10; Ezek. xxvii. 6; Dan. | Betchit, which Dr. Clarke describes as being 
i. $0) from Macedonia. ‘This appears to have | about twelve miles in Jength, and from six to 
eee = the description of the country, a: eight in breadth. 

i the Kittim, which is 6a to 
tuswet to Mlcedonie ani from’ the foot that Ee 
Alexander the Great is said to come “out of the | Bottises was bounded on the east by the Axias; 
land of Chettim.” and that Perseas is called | on the west, by the united mooth of the Halise- 
King of the Citims, in the book of the Maecs-| mon; and on the uorth, by Aimathia, Larcher 
dees. ‘The term Chittim, however, as mentioned | says, that the Bottiseans were of Athenian origin, 
in the Old Testament, appears to be a name of | snd, according to Aristotle, from those children 
mmore ample signification, and applied to the isles | whom the Athenians seut to Minos, in Crete, by 
‘and coasts of the Mediterranean, like our Levant, | way of tribute, These children grew old in that 
fn an indeGinite sense. The restriction put upon | island, gaining their livelihood by the labour of 
it by different authors, seemus to corroborate this | their hands. Cretans, in compliance with 
e ion. Thus, Josephus makes it Cypras; | the same vow, sent to Delphi the of 



















































‘to whom they added these de- 
Athesians. As they coald not 
bere, they went to [inly, and enaiished 

frou. whenoe they went 
‘took the name of 





s 

thelr 
ewendante of 
git there, 


to Tinan whew 


hcectins to Strabo, Pieris was boanded on 
the south by Dis. To more ancient times, how- 
70h, the name was probably spniied to all the 
‘gountry between Macedonia and the Peneus. In 
Grecian mythology, it Mr cecbrated ne the St 
bate he ane, lar bree bey came om 
district, ‘were supposed 
foros to be the daughers of Piero, hing of 


zLnera, 


This district lay to the west of Pieris, in the 
ale of Haliamon, Is ina 
Elimiot io the dage of 1 
subject to the ian mon; 
governed by their own princes, Livy says, thet 
Shere was e road from ‘thence to Thessaly, and 
another to Htolis, over the Camabanian moun- 






‘STYNPHALIA, 


The district of Stymphalia wes to the south- 
went of Elimea, It was annexed to Macedonia 
on the conquest of Perseus by the Romans. 


ORESTES. 


‘This was s small inland di 
Flimes, Some suppose that 
from the son of Agememnon, who is said to 
have settled there after the murder of his mo- 
ther, Muller remarks, that it more probably de- 
sived ita name from the mouptumous nature of 
the country, orcs signifying mountain in the 
Greek. The inhabitants of Orestes were origin 
ally independent of the Mucedonisn monarchs, 
‘but they were eventually compelled to eubmit to 
their authority, 





Lyxcva. 


The country of Lyncas tay to the north of 

ud it was surruunded by mountuins on 
all sides, ‘Thucydides 5a; 
carly part of the Peloponnesian war, the mhabit- 
ante were governed by an independent prince, 
pained Anhibaus 











‘BORDIA. 


Eardia was situated in the valley of the Ly- 


dias, cast of aniery! and north of Elimea. Ac- 
to Thucydides, the Fordians were driven 
from their country by the Tamevide, whence 


settled about Ph; badly in Mi, 
Theieeoautry, bowcvery el rexel tae 





that, during the | notice 





PeouLA. 
‘This district was in the northern pert 
Feants tn sip of wilh were te 
a Jaci] wi were 
a the “Agriaok, the tatier of 
Fred bear he sarees of the Stzymon. 


CRALCIDICE, 

‘Chaleidice was a peninsula, between the Ther- 
maic aod Strye monte, Gul Ix was 10 called 
from the Chalsidians of Exbosa, who formed tet~ 
tements there at a remote period. The penln- 
sais of Chalcidice comprised threo small penin- 
salas in the south: namely, Pallene, sted 
between the Thermaic and Toronsic G 

between the Torooric sad Sin, 

Gulfs; and Acté, or Athos, between the Singitic 
and Strymonie Gulf. 


ie 
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PELAGONIA. ? 
‘This district bordered on Mount Hiemus, 
north-west of the region of Edonia, on the con- 
fines of which flowed the river Strymon, 


AMPHAXITH. 


‘The region of Amphaxitis lay north-east of 
aamaahieth bordering the Tbermare Gull 


sINTICA. 


‘The inland country of Sintica tay north tothe 
region of Lyneus, inhabited by the Lyncesti, 


According to M. de Lisle's map of Greece, 
‘Macedonia lies between the 40 and 42 of north 
latitude, and the 37 and 42 of the same longi- 
tude. According to thie map, also, it ix about 
160 miles from orth to south, and about 220 
from east to west, The form of the country is 
rety regular, bat its uation is. excellent, 

‘being washed on the east by the JEgean, and oa 
the West by the Toniua Sees, which afford ‘many 
noble bays and excellent harbours. 


MOUNTAINE, 
‘The most remarkable mountains of Macedonia, 
were the Scandian, and other branches from the 
chain of Mumus, of the Balkan, Pangwns, Athos, 
aud Olympus, "The three latter elvefy @ demand 
mm their celebrity in himory, 
Panga vz—This mosniain was ancient! 
Mons Caraminus. It joined Mount Hhotores 
near the sources of the river Nestus, and was 
inhabited by four different nations; nations 
which Megabyzus, the Persian general, with 
all his numerous forces, could not f sabdoe te 
hao ie sieniale cit Leesa. Theis 
King, was torn to rea a ay 
that Orpheas sat and ch atten 
tion of animate and inauimate nature to his 
sang 


He ast lene: 
er 

isn Set Unrate ‘es sag Be wre 
Flaroe tirers erowct'd around, and Iowa thetr tawaing 


‘tongors."-—Vinort's Guonoree, 


‘Herodotus says, that Pangens abounded i 
otc ae a ie 
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1y trom north to soath, being joined to the 
t continent by » neck of land aboot © mile wide, 

through which, some historians say, that Xerxes 
cat e channel, in order to carry his army 0 
shorter way by water from one bay to the other. 
which seems very improbable, nor did I see any 
tiga of svch a work. ‘The buy of Contessa, to 
the north of thia neck of land, was called by 
the ancients Strymonicns, to the south of the bay 
Monte Santo, ancientlf called Singiticus, and 
the Grecks at this day, Amoulione, from an 
island of that name to the bottom of it, between 
which and the gulf of Salouica, is the bay of 
Haia Mamma, called by the aucients Toronzus. 
‘The northern cape of this promontory is called 
Cape Haars and is the promontory Nymphrun 
of the ancients; and the cape of Monte Sant 
seems to be the promontory Acrathos; over the 
former is the highest sunimit of Mount Athos, 
all the other parts of it, though billy, being low 
in comparison of it, It is a very stevp, rocky 
height, covered with pine trees. “If we suppowe 
the perpendicular height of it to be four miles 
from the sea, (though I think it cannot be oo 
tnach,)} it may be easily accounted, if its shadow 
could reach to Lemnus, whieh, they suy, is 
eighty wiles distant, thungh I beove it is not 


above sixty.” 
The which Herodotus says that 
wk Mount Athoe, is justly eop- 
The 


gq 

















Xerxes cut 
sidered by this traveller to be errouvous* 
promontory was no more than two hundred 
miles from Athens ; and yet he is said to have 
employed a number of men three years, before 
crossing the Hellespont, in separating it from the 
continent, and in making a canal for his ship- 
ping, No mention of such a work is made by 
any other writer, and uo traces of it have been 
met with by any modern traveller. The work, 
however, alluded to, is a canal bekind the moun- 
tain, or through the isthmus which joined it to 
the continent of Macedonia, about a mile and a 
half in length, and broad enough only to let tuo 
gales go abreast. This was no extraordinary 
bour; in our days, indeed, it would appeur 
insignificant, if compared with the mighty 
eirenee of enterprise carried fc on 


and Pliny say that Mount Athos is 
‘so high, us to project its chade, when the sun is 
in the summer solstice, on the market-place of 
city Myrrhina, in the island of Lemnos. On 
account, it is said, that the inhabitants of 


© Javonal exposes this romantic tale with ethers told 








the 
this 





(Cut from the ecntinent and sailed about ; 




















this city erected a brasen calf at the termination 
of the shadow, on which was inseribed thia mio- 


Half Laconos’ calf doth Athou' shadow hide, 





The height of Mount Athos, ax taken baro- 
metrically by captain Gautier, and which may be 
deemed correct, is 6776 English feet. 


According to Plutarch, a anan named Steal- 
erates to convert Mount Athon into a 
atatoe of Alexander the Great, This would 
have been in circumference no lens than 12) 
miles, and ten miles in ascent. The lef arm of 
Alexander was to be the hese of a city, capable 
of containing ten thousand inhabitants; and the 
Tight arm was to bold an urn, from which a 
river was to empty itself into the sen, Alexander 
discour the project; but it affords an cvi- 
dence of the grind ideas which the ancients en- 
tertuped on subjects of architecture. 

wus,—High a» Mount Athos le, the moun- 
lyinpus exceeds it. Herodotus suys, that 
Xerxes from Therme The an- 
sapposed that it touched the hea- 
vens with ite top; from which cireuinstance they 
have placed the residence of the gods there, and. 
have made it the court of Jupiter. Thus Homer 
says 

Twelve dave wete past. and naw the dawning light 

‘The gods badd suminoned to the (lympinn height: 

Ing trom the watery bowers, 




















‘And Co the seate Unvite ber ffaht aa 
‘There, far apart, and high above the rest, i 
‘Tue Thunderes ast. where old Oij impos shronda 

‘Tie hundred beads In heaven, and props the cloude, 


According to the notion of the pocts, also, | 
there wos no wind, rain, or eloade, bat an eter-> 
nal spring on Olympus. With the Grecka, it 
exceeded every other mountain in Grevee both 
for herght, maseiness, and grandeur, as e hearn | 
frum Ovid: i 

‘There Osea, Petion, Othrys, Pindus, all 
To ithe fare rather & brnty Gall; 

The tribute of thelr yerdure sla enilect, 

Nor proud Olympus’ heayht his plants protecta. 











Ry the eame writer, the gianta are fabled to 
have made Olympus the highest step of the tad- 
der by which they endeavoured to ucale the abode | 
of the immortals, 


Nor were the goss themsel 
Axgalnat beleaguered heay 
‘Hilla ited on dlls, on 11 
‘To mate their mind appre: 
TI Jove, nu longer patient, twok hie tinue 
To’ avenge with thunder thetr nudacioun crime. 


From its magnificence, this mountain bas oh- 
tzined the epithets of the droad Olympan, snd 
many- Opus 5  circum= 
ttance of i tamrmts blog often enveloped with | 
dense clonds, the cloudy Olympus; and from |! 
the reflection of the mow on its lofty peaks, | 


rea more safe nhoves 
the quanta min 






rising into a dark blue sky, far beyond the belt 
Of mist that hangs on its side, the abiainy or 
bright Olympus. It is now called Elimbo, in 
Romaic, ‘Bema i, Celestial 
Tarkich, 

‘The height of Olympus is very great, but not 




















ined 2 long time 
stood on the very summit of Olympus, 
‘was worshipped by the superstitious 
5 with peculiar devotion. The mountain 
is indeed well calculated to impress the beholder 
with reverential feelings, and to lead the mind 
to the ouly true God. Dr. Clarke, speaking of 
it, saye—“ Towards the south-east, and rather 
‘behind our route, a8 we journeyed towards 
Tempe, appeared Mount Pelion. But the view 
of Olympus eogrossed our particular attention, 
‘owing to the prodigious grandeur into which its 
‘vast tasves were disposed. We had never beheld 
ascone of bolder outline. Jn this grand 
the only diminutive objects were the distant 
herds of cattle, grazing in detached groups, on 
‘the plain in the foreground. Al} the rest con- 
sisted of pa ‘such magoitode, that, in their 
contemplation, sniznated nature is forgotten. 
‘Wethink only of that Being who is represented 
in the itomensity of his works, and thereby in- 
d me feelings which first induced the 
‘denighted heathens to consider the tops of their 
‘mountains us habitations of the most high God.” 
According to the philowpher Xenagoras, who 
atwumpted to measure Olynipns, the height of 
the moantain is about 710 English feet. A 
French geometrician, however, says that it is 
no more than 6512 feet. But in these measure- 
ments, no mention is made of a fixed bare, to 
enable the reader to judge of the accuracy of 
the calculations. Snow is suid to lie on certain: 
pes of the mouotsin during the whole year. 
"he ascent to ite utmost tup is practicable in the 
eummer erason, Near the top is a stall Greek 
obapel, where service is performed once a year ; 
& remarkable contrast to the ancient mythology 
of the 4] On the eastern side is the monastery 
of Sc. Dionysius, the highest habitation on the 
Mountain, The river Penens, one of the most 
‘transparent, gentle, and beautiful streams in the 
universe, waahes the foot uf Olympus, dividing 
it from Osea, und mshing o nuultitude of emall 
—_ oie with shady ‘trees, ghee 
‘with maguificent temples, grottoes, and other 
stately baidings, "The beat view of Olympus is 
from the Pisin of Pella to the north, or from the 
where ite magnitude is 80 vast, 











¢ View towards the western side of 
the Gulf of Therme, and to dazale the eyes of 
the beholder with the radiance reflected from its 










and 
with 
‘RIVEaS, 
principal rivers of Macedonia, are the 
Ape, Lass, and Celsdons, which 
‘fall Into the 4 and the Halisemon, Eri- 
gon, Axi which fall into the 











im their 8, Thus Virgil makes Orpheus 
tore fer eerie he Inmmeatel Bie toa il: 
rydice, 

‘Tis touterhtieyae lament 

‘Whose nest some prying ehuri hed found, snd thenee, 

By stealth cons eyed the usfesthered Inpeeenew.. 

At the present day, the Serymon i called, at 
that port where it expties tae lato the Egean, 
Golfi di Contessa. Actording to the poets, = 
great number of cranes resorted to its margin in 
the summer time, 

‘The Strymon rises in Thrace, and rolling with 
a rapid stream slmoxt due south, sfter @ course 
of seventy miles, it enters that bey which from 
it wan called the Strymonic, by two broad and 
deep mouths. 

Besides these rivers, there are other smaller 
streame in Macedonia, as the Chidorus, Lydias, 
Astrieus, Pontus, etc. ‘There are also many 
lakes formed by the overflowing of the Strymon, 
and the junction of the rivers Axius and Erigon, 
Near the Candavian mountains, moreover, is a 
celebrated lake, called the Lake of Pi and 
there SEO two cokers eos in the: jeovinge oF 
‘Mygdonia, and one near the ancient city of He- 
racha Sintica. 





CLIMATE, PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 


‘The air of Mucedonia is, generally speakin, 
salubrions, ‘and conducive’ longer rene 
aoil is very fruitful. Anciently. on the sea-const 
especially, it produced @ rich abundance of corn, 
wine,and oil, ‘The principal ncbes of the coun- 

, however, were its mines. Most of ite mioun- 
tains abounded with mineral treasures, whence 
the Athenians coveted, and fought for its por- 
session. It is said, and his histury testifies iv 
part to the assertion, that Philip obtained the 
‘empire of Greece by means of his gold. 

Macedonia wes celebrated in ancient times for 
2 srellest rend of hors, to which the int 

itants paid great attention, $3,000 in 
the royal stud at Pella, os oe 





a 
CHAPTER IE 
TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF MACEDONIA. 
‘Tae various districts of the of Mace- 

cities and 





was situsted on the dope of 
‘mountain at the bottom of ‘the Thermaic Gulf 


‘At still is 2 town of considerable inj ‘- 
dar the abri 


abridged name of Galocioa of which Dr, 
‘Clarke gives the following descripson, 




















‘MISTORY OF THE MACEDONLANA. 








* The walla of Saloaica give a very rewark- 
the tows, and caiise it to be 
‘being white-washed ; 


ty general, of 
mixing broken columns and fragments of the 
early Grecian architecture and sculpture cov- 
fogedly among the work, Like all the ancient 
and modern cities of Greece, its wretched aspect 
within is forcibly contrasted with dhe beanty of 
| ite external appearance, rising in u theamieal 
form upon the side of a hill, surrounded with 
plantations of eyprus and other evergreens und 
shruba ‘The houses are generally built of un- 
horved bricks, and for the most purt they are little 
better than so many hovels. The citadel stands 
in the higher pare of the semicircular range from 
the shore, there is a bustion, with a battery, 
at either extremity towards the scu, but no fore 
on the outside of the walla.” 

‘There are many magnificent ruins of antiq 
at Balonica, Among these may be enunwrated, 
a citadel, or castle, which is the old Greek citadel, 
or.Acropolia; « triomphal arch of Marcus Aure- 
fius 5 the colossal torso of a femule statue, sup- 
posed to be that of the wife of Cassander; 2 
triamphal arch of Augustos; another of Con- 
stantine; @ rotunda built after the manner of 
the pantheon at Rome ; an ancient temple of the 
Thermean Venus; the ancient church of St. 
Sophia, corresponding with the cathedral church 
of thet name at Constantinople ; a maznificent 
Corinthian propyleum of a large enclosed space, 
supported to have been the bippodrome ; a tumu- 
fus without the walls of the city; many shafis of 
ancient columns; aud several mnarble soroi, which 
are now used as cisterns. 

‘The ancient importance of ‘Thessulonica may 
‘he gathered from St. Paul's first epistle to the 
‘Thessalonians, chap. i. 8, where the apustle speaks 
of the faith of the Thessilonians being “ spread 
sbroad ;" upon which Grotius remarks, that muny 
werchante traded from Thessalonica to all parts 
of Greece; whence they had more than usually 
favourable opportunities of making known their 
‘own conversion, and of promulgating the trucks 
of the gospel, Chystanity dourshed exceedingly 
io in the days of the apostle Paul, 
se way be discerned in his two epistles addressed 
ot the = day, th wool, 

\ at day, the corn, cotton, 
bees’ wax, and ik of tl Macchon se exported 
from Salonica, which is a proof of the advantages 
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famous by its bei 
‘was educated, and the 
ander; and also, for baving in its neigh’ 

the tomb of Euripides, the Greeinn tragic poet. 
The enlarged and beautied by 
ich may still be seen at Ala 
kilesset, with which 2 ix identified, | 


BEREA, 


Berea wax nbont thirty-five miles to the wert | 
of Theasal It is said to huve been built | 
hy Macedo, who gave it the name of his danghter | 
Verena, Tn’ the Acts of the Apostles, St. Puul 

apeate highly ‘ofthe Hereana, ley’ received 

the gospel with all readies of tind, and 

searched the Seriptures daily, whether 1 
things were 0,” Acts xvii, 11; © noble example 
for mankind to follow in all generations. 



























Pipa, 

This city wan situated between the mouth of | 
the rivers Halinervon and Lydian, in the distelet 
of Picria, It was called Cydnw by some writen, 
and Citron by others, At the present day, it in 
Avown by the name of Kidroa, It was for@ome | 
time in the prssennion of the Athenians, bat it 
war afterwarda taken by Philip and given to 
Olynthus, Tt was city that Cassander 
mursacred Oty: mother of Alexander 
the Great, with his ‘wife Roxana, and hia soo 
Alexander Agus. ‘The famous victory, also, 
which Paulus Amilius gained over Perseus, was 
fought in the vicinity of thia city. 


EDROSAL 


Fdersa, anciently called Aigea, was situated in 
the district of Aimathia, on the Via Egnatia, 
thirty miles west of Pella, In the carliont ages, 
it was the capital of the Macedonian kingd 
and when it had evased to be the royal resid 
it contnned to be the burial place of the Sue 
doman kings. In the days uf Livy, it was» 
city of considerable note. 
























POTIDEA. 

This city, subweqnently called Cassandria. frou 
Cassunder, stood on the narrow inthiwua con- 
necting the peninsula of Pallene with the main 
land. “Ie has undergune anauy vicissitudes, It 
was founded by the Corinthians, but after the 
Persian war it was subjected to the Athenians. 

e Tevulted from the Athenians, and sue- 
tained a two years’ siege before it was retaken. 
Am Athenian colony afterwards occupied the 
tnwn, which became subject to Philip of Mace- 


























cidian towns, Subsequently, it became subject 
to the Laced@monians; but after the Spartan 
supremacy had been destroyed by the couqucalx 
of Efpaminondas, it again recovered its independ- 
ence. Finally, however, after a severe struggle, 
Olynthas wae taken and dertroyed by P 

deing Jealous of the power of the Olynthians, 


APOLLONIA, 
Apollonia was situated on the river Laus, in the 
ineula of Chalcidice. It was a colony of the 
thians, and also of the Corcyreana At an 
early period, it was called Gylace, from a Co- 
Finthion of that name. it was a flourishing town 
under the Macedonian sway, but when it fell 
into the hands of the Romans, it became very 
celebrated ; taany persons being. induced to settle 
there on account of its delightful situation. 

‘There were three places of this name in Mace- 
donis, but the most iraportant is that described. 
‘The history of this town is often confounded 
withahe Apollonia visited by St, Pant, The 
latter was n piace of little note on the road from: 
Amphipolia to Thersalonica, in coauexion with 
which it is mentioned, Acts xvii. 1. 

RPIDAMNUS. 

Fpidamnus, a maritime city of Macedonia, 
aroong the Tealanti, was a coleay of the Corey- 
reang, founded by Phalins of Corinth, who is ssid 
tohave descended from Hereules. It was situated 
cn the coast of Albania, in @ peninsula which 

euota into the Adriatic, forming the southern 

dary of the gulf of Dium. Epidammus under- 
went a long el of vicissitudes, under the 
Coreyrean, Corinthian, and Macedonian sway,and 
it eventually fell under the power of the Romans, 
when its nate was changed to Dyrrechium, from 
‘the conception that the former name was ominous, 
Atthe present day, it is culled Duraszo, and is in- 
cluded in the pachalie of Skutari, neat the borders 
of that of Berat. It carries on some trude by 
wea in the exportation of corp, which in 
abundance in the neighbouring plame Its 
pulation is near 5000, and it has s Greek 














AMPHIPOLIA 


This town stood at the mouth of the river 
Strymon, which on each side of it, whence 
ite ‘name is derived. Originally, it was called 
Ennea Hodoi, “the nive wars,” and belonged to 
the Edonians, a people of Thrace, It was en- 





town wall, some remains of sealpture, and a 
curions Greek inscription of a decree of banish- 
ment agaist two citizens, xt Amphipolis, Some 
medals, also, are still found on its site. 
‘Amphipolis is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles as ove of the places throagh which St, 
Pant to Thessalonica. Amphipolis ro 


‘The above are all the principal towns of which 
any detailed sccount can be given. ‘There were 
others of some note, concerning which little is 
known, Among these may be enumerated the 

‘an ancient temple ; 
the town of Dium, at the foot of Olympus; Ct 
trum, the modern Kustoris, or Kesrie; Heraclea, 
fituated on the great Egoation road; Pelagonia, 
near the sourees of the Strymon ; Aphytia, where 
was a celebrated temple of Bacchus; Mende, a 
colony of Eretria in Eubera ; Scione, szid to have 
been founded by the Pellenians, from Achaia, 
in Peloponnesus ; Sane, founded by the inhabit- 
ants of Andros; Acanthus, situated on he low, 
flut isthmus which connecta the peninsula of Acté 
with the main Jaud; and Chaleis, one of the chief 
towns in the interior of the peninsula of Chal- 
cidice. Many of these, with others of less note, 
have passed away, like a cloud in the morn of « 
bright summer's day, leaving no trace of their 
existence ; and those which remain are following 
fast in the track of desolation, 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
HISTORY OF THE POLITY OF THE MACE- 
DUNIANB. 

Ir has been seen in the precedin, that 
Meccdonia, was snciently ‘iahabied. by wetious 
rations. An Argive colony, conducted by Ca- 
ranus, is said to have invaded Zmathia, one of 
its districts, by the command of an oracle, and 
to have been conducted by a flock of goats to the 
city of Edessa, which they took during a storm. | 
‘This colony gradually enlarged their dominions | 
by their seord, and by their kindness to the | 
‘vanquished, s0 thet in process of time, the various 
tribes vere reduced into one uation, under one 
‘monarch, whose position in the state, was ss 


TE RINGLY rowsR, 
the Macedonians were governed by 
yet they enjoyed grester liberty than | 
the Greclan sta 


foost of tes, Phair monare 

















"The crown of Macedonia was hereditary ; and 
it continued in the family of the founder of the 
‘tll the destruction of that family after 
the death of Alexander. The strict line of suc- 
| cession, however, wes not always followed. It 
‘was nearly four centuries before any deviation 
‘took place from the lineal order, but after that 
iod, the crown was sometimes seized by, or 
consigned to a collateral brauch of the tuysl 
house. 





‘The complaints of the subjects of the king of 
Macedonia were heard by him in person. In 
civil eases, he was bound to administer justice in 
an even scale; and those who pleaded befire 
| were allowed a liberty of speech unknown 
other nations, To what extent this freedom w: 
carried will goad from the following anecdotes, 
as related by Plutarch and Athenwus, An old 
woman, having s cause in the king’s conrt, urged 
Philip's personal attention to it. The monurch 
did not refuse, but excused delay, by alleging 
want of time. Provoked at this conduct, the 
woman replied, “If you cannot find leisure to do 
| justice, cease to be king.” {t is said again, that 
‘an old woman pleading her own cause before 
him, he, annoyed by her lengthened narrative, 
engnged in conversation with a bystander, upon 
which the woman indignantly exclaimed, “I 
appeal! Philip, surprised, saidye“ Appesl! ta 
whom?” “From the king innttentive,” she 
answered, “to the king attentive” Philip re- 
ceived this as a just rebuke, and without the 
least resentment, This custom continued as 
long ts the monareby prevailed in Mucedonia 
for Livy tells of Perseus, the last of thi 
trions race, that be eat in an ivory chair, and 
heard causes, and even those of minor conse- 
quence, 
U'" Yo all capital coses of punishment, the cause 
| was submitted to the people or the anny; nor 
was it till they had passed sentence, that the king 
sould order the criminal toexecution. Bfany 
stances of this may be seen in the life of Alexan- 
| der, who maintained the custom when in strange 
countries, and in the midst of his victories. 
Cartius says, indeed, that when, in the fury of his 
anger, he killed his friend Clitus, he stood eelf- 
convicted of acting contrary to the constitution 
of his country, and would have laid violent hands: 
oo himself, if the army bad not exonerated him 























from the guilt by taking it upon themselves. 
‘The ancient kings of the Macedonisus were 
modest in the ensigns of their regal dignity; 
contenting themselves with superior armoar to 
army in general, and sim i 
state, Dexader 


the Great was firet who 
diadem and robes of mate; after which, 





his suceessors. 














centuries, i 
alty and attachment to re 
to pursae a proper course of loyalty: even the 
Macedonians carried their affection towards their 


couspirators, but all their relations shouid be 
to death. Alexander saw-the injustice of 
Taw, nud showed his wisdom and clemeucy by 
iispensing with its rigour. 

When the kings of Macedonia were sick, the 
whole nation unied in prayers for theie recovery, 
and exhibited all the signs of sorrow usual for 
their dearest relations, When they died, they 
were interred in the royal sepulchre, and the 
people mourned for them as for their parents, 
Such was tle paternul character of the princes of 
Maredenia, and such the filial obedience of their 
sudjects, ‘They were united in one common 
twnd of affection, i 
tween them 
Justin, the 
companions in war, wod associates in the empire, 
‘They were permitted to wear purple, were en- 
trusied with armies, to set at pleasure, and when, 
the Macedonian greatness triumphed over na- 
tions, they were appointed governors of them 
with all the pomp and power of majesty. 

"The kings of Macedonia were ri idly strict in 
the education of their children, Their sons were 
educated under the best manters in letrning and 
seience, aud their duoghters in the eee of 
every virtuoux art, Alexander's speech to Minis 
gaiahis, the queen-mother of Peruia, iflustraten 
thin, “Mother,” said be, “the robe I have on 
was not only the gift of my sister, but the work 
‘of ber hands.” From thik cause, the princes of 
Macedonia were beongy learned, or patrons of 
learned men. Thus, Archelaus honoured Eu- 
tipides, while living, and mourned for him when 
he died. Philip was generous to every geni 
or learned wan who suught his aid, deeming 
himself honoured thereby. Justin says, that he 
would pardon even the Jampooner, because he 
would not punish genius in an enemy, So many 

men resorted to his court, that it hae 
‘been said of bis son, Alexander the Great, if he 
hud not been the most active warrior in the 
world, he would have been the moet celebrated 
for wisdom. The observation is logieal ; for us 























“rom sharpencth ftom : 
‘By 3 man sharpeneth the countenance of hile friend." 
Prov. xxell. WF, 


‘The associate of the learned and the wise, if he 
be not a very churl, must become wiser for his 
companionship. ‘That Alexander was not cele- 
brated for wisdom, therefure, must be attributed 
to his passion for war; a passion which eatine 





Suishes all the best felingn of aman nature 
frequently causes the possessor to trample 

# of hile 
the most 
ae the 


‘upon Jearning snd science we things 
worth, wae and the din of war, is 


of 
harmonious mune to the ears of such 





























Macedonia, 
wae wrested ne an intimate friend of the 


monarch, 

Jt may be mentioned, that, although the kings 
of Macedonia were, in general, beloved by their 
eahjects, it woald not appear that they ruled un- 
disturbed by Jealous ambition. The teform of 
the goverament which Archelaus sought to ef- 
feet, was greatly impeded by the Jealous hostility 
Of the nobles, who, in his eign, were « kind of 
petty princes, barely covceding to him the right 
Of precedence. There facts would show that the 
government of Macedonia was not #0 happily 
constituted as ancient writers wonld have us be- 
lieves and that the most affectionste and right- 
minded conduct on the part of prinees is not euf- 
ficiewt to exempt them from the hostility of 
ambition, 





‘TUR PRIESTLY POWER 


Religioft and civil government sre no nearly 
eunnected with each ather in the history of every 
country, that nu deveription can be given of one 
without reference to the other, Among the Ma- 
vedonions, the princes acted a¢ occasional priests, 
and offered sariticcs for thenmelvcs and the 













lustrations of thit fact: he offered eacrifices, 
erected ullara, instituted games, and dedicated 
statues, in order tn propitiate’ the imaginary 
deities of the Maredouians, or in grtitade for 





is of Macedonia themselves do not 
appear to have had any influence in the state 
beyoud that which their scerdotal office gave 
then, Their oceapition waa solely to offeiate 

| ind ‘1 ridiculous rites tbat made 

gion of the Macedonians 

‘Whaat tie religinn was, will be found deacribed 
at length in the History of the Greeks ; for the re- 
the other 


Ugion of t Iscedonians was that 
rocks, But it bg de here mentioned that Ju- 
piter, Horeules, ain Diana, were had in especial 
Teverenty among them: the first, as their pro- 
eames a econ date patron of the brave; and 
ns the lens, wanting, a sport of 
which they were peculiarly fund. & vain bed 
‘they become, like the rest of mankind, “in their 
par ETE their foolish heart was dark- 
” Rom. i 2t. 


TEE MILITARY POWER 


‘The art of war was the glory of the Mace- 
dovians, Their warilke disposition exbibited 












ple. The life of Alexander affords many il- | 
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cordingly, it is said, that when at 
ceived a reinforcement of 16,000 men, : 
6500 only were Macedonians, It ia said, also, | 
that Greek mercenaries, to the number of 23,000 +! 
mes, tired of the unceasing din of wat, left the || 
rauks of his army immediately after his demise, | 
in order 10 retura hewme to enjoy repose, H 

Hat although the whole of Alexander's forcee 
were not Macedonians, still the great streugth 
of his army ley in the Macedonian phatuox, 
which was one of those grand militery ipno- 
vations, which have rewarded their inventors !! 
with power, conquest, sod fame. During two 
centuries, this phalanx was deemed invincible, | 
and no mailitury tactics could avert ite power. It * 
consisted of one thonsand and twenty-four files, 
and sixteen decp. Polybius says, that the sol- 
diers in this phalanx stood sn close to each other, 
that the spears of the fifth rank reached beyond 
the front of the battle, Those behind the &Mth 
rank leaned their spears on the shoulders of those 
‘cho were before them ; and, locking them fast, 
pressed urgem ageinst them when they made the 
harge, a tbat che ice five rankt posscased the 
impetus of the whole phalanx. Hence it waa 
that their charge was irresistible, It coutd not 
he withstood by the shorter weapous and less 
compact arrangement of the Greeks in gencral, 
much less by the rade and undisciplined multi. 
tude of Asiatics, 

But even this pholanx was pot at all times 
composed sulely uf Macedonians. Arrian says, 
that after the conquest of Persia, Alexander 
formed the three foremost ranks with Macedo- 
nians, the twelve next with Persians, and the 
hindmost file of Macedonians, by which inter- 
mixture the want of akill and bravery in the Per= 
sians wae compensated. It is they were 
all called Macedonians, twelve parts out 
of sixteen were Persians, 

Besides the phalanx described, there were two 
other foot divisions in the army of the Macedo- 
niana; namely, the light-armed, and the peltasta, 
or targeteers. When they were in the field of 
battle, the phalanx was generally drawn up ia 
the centre, end the horse and Ii troops 
im two lines on the right and lef. Tn engage- 
ments, the phalznz took what form tog die 
rected. Sometimes it extended itself in frowt, at 
ochers deepened ity files, till it assumed the 
of a wedge In these positions they 
steadily and obstinately, till the force 
enemy was broken, when the light-armed 
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iuvlf in the caribest ages, and it kept pece with 














ther, 

times used for fording rivers. 
Macedonian monarch was pitched in the centre. 
‘Thin conalated of two apartments, ove where the 
king reposed, the other where he guve audi- 


ences, 
In all the wars of the Macedonians, the king 









fared 95 meanly as any of 
exceeded them in bia laboure. 
the last Philip, that be trod i 
ancentors, and dietained that 


nian. 

‘The arms of the Macedonians were both offen- 
sive and defensive, According to Arran, they 
had a large shield, called, in Greck, “apis,” 


latter to the tar ‘Their swords were mude 


for poshing a 


teers, 








made use of daggers, 
the Persians. Their spears were of two kinds, 
Jong and short. ‘The long spear was used by 
the phalanx, and it was frequently twenty-one 
fect in length, The shorter 9 
the Sight-urmed troops. ‘The hea 

lonians was made of raw ox-hide. 
spesks of horns being attached to it, It is pro- 
bable that these were the wings of a double crest, 
‘one of which was struck from the headpiece uf 
Alexander, at the battle of Granicus. The Ma- 
cedonians, also, had breastplates made of quilted 
finen, and they wore # peculiar kind of military 
hoe. The horsemen wore the same defensive 
‘arms as ibe foot, except that their bucklers were 
amaller and their spears shorter. 

‘When the jonians were in quarters, in 
order to discipline, itary games were 
institated, wherein rewards, both honorary and 
lucrative, were bestowed. After 
Kings were wont to reward auth 
arial ‘Those who feil ia the battle 
‘were honoared with pablic monaments, and their 
family freed from tribuie. In every other re- 
‘pect, the soldiers of Macedonia were treated with 
great consideration. When the time of their 
service expired, or if they were readered ineapa- 
‘Ue of serving, they were dismissed with ample 
provision for theuselves, that they might enjoy 
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ease him from any part of the fatigue which he | touchi 
required at the bands of the meanest Macedo- | may be concluded, that, though t 


and a small buckler, called, * peltr.” the for- | cities, whwh un 
mer belonging to the heavy armed troopa the | the permanence uf the Maceiduuian monarchy. 


used by | of the lord ina 
piece of the | entom, i 





they 
kind as their prey. Hence it was, that the ambi- 
tion of Alexander to conquer the known world 
fostered and brought into action, He korw 
the uate he held in his hands, He knew 
that the soldiers of Macedonia were animated, 
ike himself, by a love of conquest; apd that 
they ouly wanted @ leuder to conduct them on 10 
ruplin and slaughter, is an awful picture 
of bumnan nature ; testify ing at once to the evila 
that wasted on pageninn, to the corraption of the 
heart of man, and to the necessity of bie being, 
in ofl ages, born again unter Riceunness und 
true boliness, that he muy desire to follow the 
precepts of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


THK coMMoNALTY, 
History has not preserved any recone con: 
cerning the gradutions of society among the Ma- 
eeduniam. “As, however, nothing ie related 
revolts amoug the poorest ctawes, it 
might be 
they were not the vietitny of Tapa 
city aud craelty. The great landholders, form 
ing the aristocracy, seemt to have resided pri 
ly ou their ustites, avoiding congrepatiny 
luted condition contributed to 







































age 














‘There wag one circumstance, however, unfa- 


cutting: the hilt» of they were | vourable to the welfare aud strength of the king- 
|} made in various forms. The Macedomans alse | dom of Macedonia; nam of 
ilar to those used by | plucing the 5 





anger sons of the royal family In 
the goverauient of frontier provinces Iaving 
tw defend these apasnat neighhouring: 
hostile ari ‘aa similar to hut 

of the feudal ayex in Christ- 
ides, the ayetem of appanages won 
productive of prejudicial eff + in modern 
ages, they were muntly hereditary; hence the 
granting such not only’ w ol the kingdom, 
but often opened a door to intrigues, disturbances, 
and forcign intervention. Perdicvas saw thin 
evil, and endeavoured tu ready it; but bis sue: 
cess wos not equal to bis exertions, The evil 
still continved, and, in process of time, Mace- 
dunia was like “x house divided against ittelf.” 


Laws, 

Tr bas been seen that the laws of the Mace- 
doniany consisted only in the decrees of their 
princes, founded on the principles of natural 
equity ; and that im capitol cones judgment was 
awarded by the army. It may be here observed, 
that the accused was suffered to defend bimsself| 
with the grestest freedom, und that in doubefial 
cases the torture was permitted without respect 


“Fc posichmests among the Macedonians 

































were of vatious kinds. Sometimes the criminale 
were thrust throngh with darts, and at others, 




















nd affers aurmethung tv tbe x» ner 
‘No tand but [lxtevs to the eoruison cali, 
‘And fn retum recelves supply rom alt —Cowraa, 


It is probable, however, that Macedonia ex- 
ported some of that bux-sood, to which the pro- 
het Exekiel refers, ax being “brought out of 
the isles of Chictin,” Eck. xxvii. 

REVENUE. 

‘The revenae of the Macedonians arose chiefly 
from their gold and silver mines, which produced 
an abundance of the precious metals. It was 
thie that enabled the Macedonian monarchs to 
maintain and reward their troops with so liberal 
ahund. “Gold's attractive metal” was to them, 
in truth, the “spur of activity.” and a powerful 
incentive to botls good and evil; the fatter pre- 
ponderating. In different ages, many cuins were 
strock in Macedonia, One of the most remark- 
able was the Philippie, so called from bearing the 
bbust of Philip, the father of Alexander. Thi 
oun is frequectly mentioned by ancient authors, 
and it was for & long time the current coin of 
Greece, Many others are mentioned by snti- 
quariane, and come are yet extant in the cabinets 
of the lovers of the antique. These not ouly bear 
the bunts and inscriptions of the princes in whose 
reign they were coined, but also the names and 
figures having reference to the cities where they 
‘were struck, on cheir reverses, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TRE XSNGDOM OF MACEDONIA, FROM THE 
RARLIEST AGES, TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
TRE MACRDONIAN BMPIRE. 





yet | and be was so successfil in 





closely, and entering the city by surprise, he 


lope himself of it, aud eventually of the 
‘ingdom. 


Sach is Justin's sccount of the origin af the 
mighty Macedovisn monarchy ; and though there 
is a sir of roraunce thrown over i, in the oat- 
ter of the oracle, yet the main facts seem to be 
substantially correct. It is confirmed, indeed, 
by the Macedonian standard. In order to per- 
petuae the Taemory of this extraordinary event, 

made use of a gost in that standard; 
and it is remarkable, that in Scriptare, « gont 
‘was symbolical of Alexander the Great, the most 
celebrated of the Macedonian monarchs, 

At the period when Caranus took possession 
of the toma of Zimathia, Telegonus, the 
friend of Priam, and one of the herors of the 

jan war, governed Penia; and there were 
several other petty princes presiding over the 
several regions of which SIscedonia is composed, 
Caranus subdued several of these princes, and 
added their dominions to his own, laying thereby 
the foundation of that kingdom which his sue- 
cessors rendered eo celebrated in history. 

Caranus is said to have ruled twenty-cight 
years, after which be wes succeeded in his hing- 
‘dom by his son. 











counts, 
Coenua reigned for am equal length of time, 
during which no events are recorded, and then 
left his throne to his son. 
‘THYAMAS. 


Nothing is known concerning the actions of 
Thyrmas. Hic possessed the crown of 
forty-five years, avd then bequeathed it to his 
fon. 


PERDICCas 1, 
This prince followed the example set him by 
ancertor, Coraaus, in the extension of hia do- 
minioas. Feeling chat be was stronger than his 
neighbours, be earied war into heir territories 
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governed his with applause. Tn his reign, 
the Myriang, « flerce and barbaroas tation, in- 
vaded the Macedonians, and caused them much 
aterm; bat Al by» atratugem 





| drawa them into his power, fell upon thew, 

put them to the xword with great slaughter. 
‘Argeus ruled over Macedonia thirty-two 

FORTE Then be died, ond tof the kingdom to 
ilip 1 


oud 





PuILir 1. 
‘This monarch is said to have been wise and 

‘valiant; but nothing is recorded of the transac: 

tions of bis reign, except that be resisted the 

attacks of the Ilyrians with great courage, Ac- 

cording to some authors, he reigued thirty-five 
eara, at the end of which time be was slain im 

atte, leaving the crown to bie infaat von. 

eforcs. 

At the commencement of the reign of Eropus, 
the Thraci:ns and Ilyrians Yovaged the commtry 
of Macedouia, and were successful in ull theit 
battles with his subjects, At length, huwever, 
en the misfortunes they bud endured, 
and conceiving that they could only be success 
fal under the auspices of their king, they car- 
tied the infant Aropus with them to battle; aud, 
either encouraged by his presence, ur dinduining 
to leave him in danger, they fought with such 
obstinate resolution, that they put their foes to 
flight, and obtiged them to retire from their coun- 
my, ‘No farther particulars are related of the life 

this prince hy ancient historians. He reigned 
forty-two years, and left his kingdom to his sa. 

ALCETAL, 

Alcetss commenced his reign when the Gre- 

clan totes were seeki 
ini and, when the oe 

jergone mighty 

of the Auyran empire, and 
of the Medes and Persians, under 
the justly celebrated Cyrus, and when the 
Princes in his vicinity began to feel the effects 
Grecian power oa the one hand, and of 
erected kingdom on the other, It 
however, that Alcetas took part 
of the times ; ratber, be seems 
tented himself with the kingdom left 
fought 
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to extend their fame | safet, 


nics. This must, however, be 
restricted sense, The Persians never did de- 
pire, Amyaten or any of bis posterity, of 

t on the e 
ways with kiudness aad 
bowed t the storm wit 





eued, and thereby escaped 
Alexandet, indexed, was made choice of by Mar 
doing to be bi 





an fo the Grecian 
Mates, which in a proof of the Migh estiruation 
an which th held by, and of their fidelity 





to the Pe a 
Macedonia win subject to Persia during the 
remuinder of F Aimyntas, which leated 
5 the chief part 






ALEXANDLA 5, 

Alexander now sucreeded tu the throne, After 
the overthrow of the Permanu at Plauea, however, 
Maresouis vartuatiy recovered its mdependence, 
although it was never recigtuiced by the Permian, 
kings, Alexander wax obliged 0 accompany 
the Persian army inte Greece, but he wax able 
‘on several 
to the Green cause, Sce the Hintory of the 
Ferians, ebup. 1¥. 

‘The time of the death of Alexander 1. ix 
uncertain, Some authors say that he reigned 
forty-three yeurn; and ttis known that he lived 
to 8c, 461, when Cumon recovered Thasu, De 
was suceveded by hie eldest nou, 








PRERDICCAR Ut. 

The peace of Perdiceas was disturbed for nome 
yrors the ambitions deans of hin youngest 

‘other, Philip, who wapirid ta the throve, Iu Ube 
begmning of bis reign, indeed, Perdiccas found 
hiweelf surrounded by suspicion friends, and 
open fort. ‘The Thracisnn, and other barharvas 
nations, looked upon his ingdum with an en- 
‘vious eye; the Persians affected to treat him is 
their ‘vats; and the Athenians menared the 





throne by their colonies and allies 
on the sea-coast. Perdiceas aniused the latter 
with 2 show of friendship; but when be found that 
they treated him an an inferiur, he revolved to 
cebeck their progress in the victity of bis domi- 
muons. 

_When a monarch is disposed for war, aconston 
‘will seldom be want d to find sume prevent to jua- 
tify the commencement of the etrife. ‘Thos it was 
with Petdiccas. The city of Epdamuam, distract 
ed by seditions st home, and threatened by fureiga. 
foes, was in the utmost distress, The weaker party 
had’ called the Diyrisne to their assistance, by 
‘which the government was to reduced, that 
sent to the Coreyrenas and Corlathiasa for 
The Corinthians sent relicf to Epidampam, 
which the Coreyrcans reseated, and sent » fleet 
on the const of | in order to compel the 











ions 10 render imporuunt serviees | 
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and Perdiceas em- 


took 
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te revenge 
deserted them, and on the instigator of their 
Perdiceas. To this end, they sent 
‘with a fleet, and a large army on board, 
ind to reduce the Chalcidi- 
the plague infecting hie army, be was 
returs without secoaplishing his pur- 
Potider as be found it, blocked 
army the Athenians had there 
hich eventually proved suflcient 

for ia reducte the end of wiuter, the Po- 
aes redaced, that they stipu- 

the ‘Athenian. gencraly, Xewopbum, 
asiouoras, sod Caliauncies, w retire from the 

ity, BO, 431, 

x“ ‘cause which tended to widen the 
breach between the Athenians and Perdiceas was 
wa follows, One of the principalities of Upper 
Maoedonia was the appanage of Philp, younger 
brother of Perdiccas, and another wax the inhe- 
itance of Derdas, cousin to the royal fami 
Abuat the time of the Coreyrean war, Perdiceas 

lepriv 


He 


7) 














consin of their wrritories, and the Athenian ad- 
aainivtration thought proper to take those princes 
ander ita protection, aud mupport them iyaioxt 
the intended injury. Perdiccas Toaented this as 

a breach of the ancient atlian 4 perhape thi ti 

ing the Chale. 

ians to revolt, and of his hostility vw the ‘Athe- 
giana, 

The breach between the Athenians and Per- 
dlocas became wider and wider, On his part, be 
intrigued Bat only with, the Chaleidians, but 
with the Potideans and Bottieans, subjects of 
Athens in ‘in neighbourhoud, for the 

them to revolt; while on theirs, they 


on 

mead powerful sovercign of Thrace, Sitalces, 
to dethrone him, snd to bestow his kingdom on 
Amyntas, who had been expelled by Perdiccas 
his anele from his inheritance. 

‘The ruin of Perdiccas seemed inevitable, 
Gitalces choav the winter for the invasion of 
‘Macedonia; at which season he put himself at 
the head of « nny, and with Amyntas in 

ia train, he directed his march for the inland 
Minot o¢ ‘Macedonia, which had been the ap- 
panage of Philip, father of Amyntas, Here the 

Prince stifl had friends, and the towns of 
Borryola and Atalanta opened their gates to his 











srpose of 








Prtsotor iccas trembled for the event. 
reakened by civil war “ith the princes of his 


both his brother and his | 


‘failed. fader epecresplir pod set pean 





It bad been concerted with the Athenian 
government, that an Athenian fleet should co 
‘Operate with the Thracigns: bat it was ao little 
e that Sitalees would undertake bis enter- 
prise in the winter, that this fleet was mot sent. 
As soon, however, as it was known that he had 
actually eutered M ia, an embassy was 
dispatched to make excuses for the omission, 
Preaents for the Thracian monarch. Gra- 
tified by this attention, Sitalces now seot a part 
of his army into Chalcidice, and the ravage of 
that country was added to the destruction of the 
internal provinces. The gee however, found 
security in their towns; for the whole force of 
‘Thrace was of littte avail against a Grecian town 
moderately fortified. 

‘One stroke of refined policy on the part of 
Perdiceas brought the unhallowed ‘af the 
Athenians to the ground, and saved. nia 
from destruction. ‘The ‘rigour of the seasou 
| having paraly zed the efforta of the Thraciann fur 
| 8 brief period, Perdiceus embraced the oppor- 

tunity for negotiation, He found means to cour 











municate with Seutbes, nephew and brineipal 
| axourite of the Thracian ovarch, to whom be 
offered Stratouice his sister in marriage, with a 
{ large portion. The intrigue ues After 
1 Macedouia had been trode under foot ho 
raciuus for x whole month, and misc! 
Ddecn dove beyond calculation, Sitalees led 
forces home without accomplishing the he purpose 
for which the expedition was undertaken. A 
treaty of amity followed between the twa imoa! 
arebs, and the jonian princess gave her 
band to Seuthes, 

Delivered from this exigency, in order to be 
revenged on the Athenians, Perdiccas allied bim- 
self with the Spartans in the Srat Peloponnesian 
‘war, Bc. 429; and much of the success of ged 
tidas was owing to his active co-gperation; the 

of which belong to the history of 


the Grecians. 

ani iuecess which the Spartans obtained over 

8 was advantageous 10 Perdiccas. 

Iiselioed the Atheniana 66 court bis favour, 
notwithstanding the mutual injaries they bad 
inflicted upon each other. 
posed to favour their view 
rather to conclade a peace with Athens, than 
to throw himself entirely into the arms of his 
Bew allies, Rc. 433. 

The Guelity of Perdiccas, however, was soon 

















suspected by the Athenians.” The} him 
Bret with, treachery in not baring eflecaty 
assisted Nician in ef Araptipolis end 
¢ventually they ordered a horse to. 
‘transported 10 to Metbone, ethone, from wm Shenoe ey tase 
inroeds into some 
parts of the 


country. 
‘Nothing more is recorded of the reign of Perdie- 
cas mL: be diol mc. 413, after reigring tweaty- 


‘there | three years, leaving his kingdom to his soa, 
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some suthovities, Archelans ie branded 
wily che eyodad sigan of bese Bart ead tone 
crime. These charges, however, rest 
avthority. It is more satisfactorily 
secertained thet he wes a prince of eminent 


i 


talents, and that the kingdom of Macedouis was 
of its preced- 


more indebted to him than to 





ain the, fires of these 
of to begin by securing 
“fhe seconds. and be therefore, incerased anv 
| disciplined his wilitary force, formed magazines 
‘of arms and stores, and fortified some of his 

jncipal towns, The only war in which Arche 
[fas was engaged, was with the city of sdua, in 
the province of Pieria, which had revolted from 
j him, That place was competled tu surrender, 
land the inhabitants were exiled from Pydna, 
sand sent to dwell sixty miles further trom the 
‘peschore, that they might not easily receive 
saceour from Athens, or any other of the Gree 
states, 

Undisturbed by foreign nnd domestic fuex, 
Archelaus andentiy cultivated the arts of peace, 
Agriculture wes evcouraged, and an invaluubte 
denefit was conferred on the kingdom, by the 
formation of resds tn connect distant districts. 
Yearning, literature, and art, found in bir an 
admirer, and a munificent patron. Sortates was 
invited to his court, and Eurigudes decate bis 

est, The celebrated Zeuxis, also, atiracted by 

ia Hiberality and conrtesy, adorned the rays 

‘with some of the productions of his match- 

jens pencil. Archelaus, morewter, inststutedd 

games, in imitation of southern Greve, dedheated 

» to Jupiter and the Muses, and bearing the mune 
of the Olympian. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Archetans 

ialed by the hand ofa traitor, Craterus, «ho 
Iasaid to have been hin favourite, prompted 
ambition, or revenge for personal dishonour, 

‘both united, conspired i 
him, after he had reigned 

‘The nameless crime which led to the death of 
Archelans, shows Low impotent civilization is 
to eave man from the corruptions of = fallen 
nature, He exhibited, in all his actions. a more 
enlightened mind than any of his ancestors; 
yet he was equally deficient im moral conduet. 

“ works of the flesh” were the glory of the 
heathen world. Too frequently, they were looked 
upon as godlike actions, and the shameful in- 

dulgence of them was hence practised, expecially 
|| by those who bad power on the earth. Their 
very gods and goddesses were reprevented 1s 
beings with like pamions as themselves, ond 
some systema of religion taught that the delights 
of heaven consisted im these things. A paradise 


{ abeorbing cares, To att 




























teaches such exalted doctrines, and the experience 
faitkfal proves them troe. 
‘The mander of Archelacs, says Fleeren, was fol- 


and slew | 





lowed by a eormy period, wrapped ie 
eed ao 
many re to throne, excl 

ewily Teed the means of supporting bi 
either in some of the ocighbouring til 
one of the Grecian republics, Cralerus 
first eho veurped the throne of Macedosia; but 
he held his station for the brief space of Gur 
days only. at the expiration of which time he | 
met with the death helhad inflicted on his prince. 

He fell by the bands of vivlence. 


onneres, 

‘Orestes, the infint son of Archelaus, now be- 
came nomunally king, under the guardianahip of 
his relative ASropmn. But Airopus was an ambi- 
tune man, ‘The title and authority of regent were 
not sufficient to satisfy him, and he is exid to have 
attwined the supreme power by die murder of 
bis infant ward. 

During the sway of Erpun, who continoed 
us gnardian and os king tor a period of ax ean, 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, returned out of Asia 

reece, ‘The Spartan t 
bad done to others, to deni 
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tals 


Fe 


i 
tet 

















ZFrojnes, and hua march was accomplished without 
‘opposition, 

After the death of AEropus, ac. 994, the 
throne was ancended by his soo Pausaniue, 


PAUEANTUA, 





itated from the giddy height 
+ hefore the expiration of twetve month, "Ie was 
* cut off, and hiv thruae wleed by Amyntag, 
AMUNTAR TL 
Amyntan 11. was the xo of Philip, and nephew 
of Purliveas tke whine cause had een Brot et 
| poused and then abandoned by the Thracian 
p re Satal a 
Atuyntes wan nut auffered to reign in pesee, 

‘A rival uppenred in the person of Argarus, & 
[brother ot the slain Paussniue, Argseus, by 
j intrigue, obtained the support of 8 pumerous 

bony of Macedonian malcontent, aud began the 
strife, Hot it was not upon the Macedonians 
alone that Argus depended, At this date, there 
sisted op the western frontier of Macrdonim « 
priace able and w Wo avail himself of its 
weakpren, This wax Hardy Ilis, the soverign of 
Hiyria, who from being a bandit leader had | 
become the supreme ruler of the Mlyriune It 
‘was on Rardyllis that Argeus chiefly relied for 
support ia the enterprise: and his hopes were 
uot disappointed. At ibetinate resistance, 
‘Amy bias was defeated, and compelled to retire 
into Thessaly, leaving the kingdom in the hands 
of Argras, 

Bat the sovereignty thus obtained was » ware 
viceroyship under Tlyrian control. Henes, in 
two years, the tide of popular favour returned 
towards Amynias, and the Thessalisas fornish- 
ne with an auxiliary foree, be extered Ma- 

ieplornctiy poles itor to retire, 
‘On the return of Am: the monsroh 
was neutral, from wl some suppose that he 
































of sensual gratifieations was held to be the seme 
of bliss by some phil era. «They had no 
notion of the “beaut: holiness,” snd of the 
‘Gefights that are to be found in the “way of 
vighteoumess.” ‘The Bible, and the Bible alone, 
othe 
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been given, when Amyntas was re- 

on his throne, he demanded its resti- 
His pretext was, that the transfer wax 
designed only to be tempurary, while the Olyn- 
thians contended that it was final, and prepared 
to defend their title by force of arms, 

Amyntas knew that he was not able to con- 
send with 20 powerful people as the Otynthians 
tlagle babded, and be liad recourse to the Spar- 
tang for sssisace That republic had long 
looked with » jealoas eye on the power of the 

. i wbence they readily yielded to his 
jaest. sey sent 15,000 auxiliary troops to 
the ad of Antyotan: and when these were de- 
feated by the Olynthians, thry sent s new army, 
usder the command of ‘Tallutius, the brother of 
‘Agesilaus, to renew the war. 
Intis was a man of great courage, and 
in acti Before the Olyuthians 
were ready to take the field, be wanted their 
country, and enriched the soldiers with the dis- 
tribetion of the plunder. But his triumph wox 
‘The Olynthians, having reevived sue- 
cours, quitted their city, and, in an action, which 
was long and obstinately contested, they defeated 
the 8 Tullutius and 1200 men were left 
alain on the feld, 
slaughter was bat the sigual for renewed 
wetion, A third army, under the command of 
Agesipolis, their king, hastened to the aid of 
Amyntes. At Lis approach, the Olyuthians per- 
ceived that they should be at length besieged ; 
end they protructed the war for one year, in 
‘order to raise fortificatious, and to prepare for 
the fearful contingency, About the end of that 
Ue, Agesipolis died, and Polyudes was sent 


if 





Genth of Amyntan eppears to have ocearred in 


© Ths 
ec ERS MAR erry in he weet af Mamndenis, 





by the raalcontente, This promptinde saved 
ly from the tyranny of the Phovrean. 
‘Their combined force was too numerous for 
him to encounter, and he therefore retired 10 


a, 

Having settled affairs in Thessaly, the Mace- 
donian monarch placed garrisons in Larissa and 
‘Cranon, and then withdrew: to his own country, 


either an illegitimate brother of the king, or a 
member of one branch of the royal family, mc. 
‘368. 


PERDICCAS TIL 
Alexander's crown belonged by right to his bro~ 
ther, Perdiceas, the second Son ot Roatan Ace 
ingly, Perdiccas elaimed it; but Pausanica, 
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See 
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er 
desiat ‘his enterprise, and Perdiccas was 
want Pevdsces td ot 5} ilk 
it Perdiceas did not long enjoy tranquillity, 
A more formidable for soon invaded hi repoce 
‘This was Ptolemy Alorites, who seems ever to 
have bad designs upon the throne. By d 
Ptolemy 90 wrought himself into favour with the 
people, that he assumed the ensigns, and dis- 
‘the functions of a king. Perdiccas, 
however, did not quit his title to the crown, A 
small part of the country owned him as mou- 
areh, and he wrought the aid of the Athenians 
and Thebans to restore bim to the full enjoy- 
ments of his tights, Distress at home long pre- 
‘vented these states from listening to his prayer. 
At length Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, 
‘who was held in high reputation for hin probit 











gas, ‘The usurper trembled for the event. Fears 
ing the resentment of Pelopidas more than muny 
armies, he referred the difference between hun- 
self and Perdiccas to his decision, Petupi 
declared in favour of Perdiceas, and the Mace- 
donians now auiversally submitted ta his nway. 








rangement he bad made, Pelopidas took howtages 
I from both purtien, Of these hostages, Philip, 
+ the brother of Berdiceas, was one, who, on hin 
) arrival at Thebes, was committed to the care of 





Epaminondas, by whom he was elu- , 


1 the 
! cated in the arta of war'and state policy, whence 
he became, in after years, one of the most cele 
: brated characters recorded im the pages of ancicat 


Hi 
| ‘The service which the Theban general had 


Amphipals The Athenians sent 
command of Callisthenes, to 


drawing together a few mercenaries, marched ; 
towards Macedonia, in onler to restore Pentlie~ | 





In order to secure the permanence of the ar- | 





Perdiccas oolt 
endesvoured to. the 
prince ; but it was in vain. 
ith the Ulyrians, Perdiccas was alain, ac. 960, | 
with 4000 of his ten, and the remainder of his | 
amny were dispersed abroad, H 
Bingdom of Blaccdonia was now in a pe- 
Tilour nituation, The Tilyrians followed up their 
auccess by plundering the country, and the Preo- 
nians rashed in to share the xpoil, Internal com- 
motions added to the distress, Pausanigs and 
Argus, old aspirers to the erown, trampli 
upow the rights of Amyotas, an infant wat 
Perdiccas, arrayed their forces against cach other 
to contest the prise, Pausunive wae aided in 
bie designs by Cotye, the ‘Thracian monarch; 
and Argwur, who bad stills comuderably party 
in various towna, obtained from the Athenians 
the succaur of s fleet and 30 land forces, to 
make good iy title to the dindem, Argmus 
could abo rely upon the friendship of the I 
Iyriane, who nd furmeely eounteuanced hi am 























ion, 
[ "Macedonia neemed now upon the verge of 
in. Mt appeared to be destined to dwindle int 
insigniticance, or, perhayx, to lowe ite independ- 
ence. Hut such was tot the tesa, Mucedania 
1) was yet to nauk atueng the fleet of the nations, 
"The Gor of the niuverve had yet » work 
for Macedonia to perfurn, hid in the: in of 
his eternal will, and no butaan events could pre- 
vent ite accomplishing that work, While’ the 
| demon of destraction seemed t hover over the 
whole breadth of the country, a maser geoins 
appeared as ita deliverer, 
ruiuar. 
Philip, the youngest and Inst surviving so of 
Amyntae, Tei bad been pineed weler ‘ibe bu 
struction of the Theban, Epaminondas, now suc- 


‘Phe reign of Pal i of the 
reign lip, 92 jeeren, is cme of 

‘Most instructive ‘and intorestiog in the whoke 
range of history, ax well on Leppecaicalagll cir 
dence he displayed, as for the manner in whieh 
bia plans were ar and executed, Thoagh 
it may be diffienit to trace in his morals the papal 























isthenes | of Epsminondas, yet itis impossible (o view wil 





of his 
Ihimself upon his learaing, he 
who resorted to his court ss mea 


oat feelings of astonishment, the brilliant career 


of a man, who, under the almost h eir- 
cumatances in which he commenced bis course, 
never lost. his Srmuess of miod, and who, is the 


highem prosperity, preserved his evclness of re- 
alt it bncetnn where Philip aa resiing oben. 
Diodorus wffirme, thet he wes stil) detained at 























nia is also a subject of doubt. 
Accurding to Justin, whrm Heeren follows, he 
was at frat merely regent, snd not king, acting 
for Amyntas, the infant son of Perdiccas, Justin 
Philip was afterwards imperatively 
ealled to the throne by the people, who set aside 
the succession of hin nephew. Diodorus, how- 
ever, relates, that Philip entered st once into the 

i ‘ir d his testimony 


F 





| ts more credible than that of Justin, 
} Philip commenced his regal carcer with all the 
vigour which youth, talent, necessity, and the 
love of glory can inspire. His activity in every 
quarter, and in every branch of the state, was in- 
comant. Feeling that the crown he hed 
upon his head was insecure, he stretched every 
nerve to preserve it: a fine lesson to the Chris- 
tian, to be active and diligent in securing that 
crown of glory which is held out to him as the 









vice of his Lord and Saviour. 

The first object to which Philip directed his 
attention was the remodelling and the augmenta- 
tion of his army. He caused his soldiers to be 
constantly exercised, and formed to the mancu- 
yew, and inured to the toil of war. He pru- 
vided, also, an ample supply of weapons, and 
made some improvements in he ‘construction and 
se of there implements of destruction. He in- 
troduced, moreover, a change into some of the 
‘evolutions of the ‘created Macedonian phe: 
lanx, hy which victory was ensured over the bar- 


Darians, 
Philip endeared himself to the Macedonians, 
not only dy his exertions ta secure them from 
ign rapine, but by ability, and his elo- 
quont appeals to their interests and feelings. In 
ing public assemblies, he employed every 
argument and every incentive to revive the hopes 
of facedonians, and to inspire them with his 
own firmness and courage. Superstition lent 
or 








at 


hhim its potent aid to attain this object. A 
diction hay fe bie either Paro 
feigned, wi ‘out A son myntas as 
‘the founder of the Macedonian ewipire. and the 
ined the hero in Phifip. 

‘While Philip was thus devising plans to se- 


pecan} nipeenitnepderys fan eee 
CL Aoghepry 7, he was not unmit of the 
Snhraesnt ; 


maent 
extablishs 








| Ginal reward of his Christian course, in the ser- | were 





for the of 
Sy aap cae their own eowntry 

it, they returned to their own, mai 
It appears, howescr, that they designed to retara, 
and renew their ravages on a more extended 
scale; but in the meanwhile Philip was enabled 
to direet his attention to thove parts of his domi- 
‘sions where the danger was imminent. 

‘The encmien Philip had now to contend with 
were the Ponisns, Thruciaus, Atheaians, and 
the pretenders whom Thrace ‘sod Athens sup- 
ported; namely, Pausacius and Arges, 

‘was a formidable array of opponents: but 
Philip did not despair of deliverance from ther, 
Fecling, however, that a sipgle failure in the use 
of arms might leave bim without hope, he did not 
deem it prudent to rely upon these alone. Suidas 
says, that huving one day consulted the oracle of 
Delphos on the termination of his career, he re- 
ceived this answer: 


Make gold thy weapon, and then thou wilt ennquer, 


Philip seemed to make this the rule of his con- 
duct throagh life, He tried the persuasive agency 
of gold, successively with the Pamiaa leaders, 
und the Thracian monarch, and succeeded w 

By dint of liberal bribes, the Peni: 
wailed upon to retire from Blacedouia; 
and Cotys, the monarch of Thrace, won over by 
other bribes, unceremoniously abandoned the in- 
terests of Pausanius. Secret and honour-sapping 
gold saved Philip from all these foes. 

The sole remaining enemies of Philip were 
Argeus and his Athenian allies, 


* bn whom corruption could not lodge ene charm,” 


‘The sword alone could decide this quarrel, and 
it must leap from the scabbard. without delay, 
Already had Mantias arrived at Methone, an 
Attic colony, situated in the province 
of Pieris, wi Athenian soxiliarien. This 
seaport was about twenty mites from Pella, the 
‘Macedonian capital, and nearly forty from Edvesa, 
or Ege, Yn this latter city, Argwas bad part. 
sans, who hed promised to deliver the city into 
his hands on his appesring before its wall, He 
had collected a force in Pieris, and he was now 
joined by the Athenian auxiliaries, Ax soon ou 

had formed this junction, he hastened towards 











derfully. 








Edessa, But it was only to 
titer portion which waits ¢pou ihe Repeof mane 
kind through life, disappointment, 1° parti- 


tans of Philip were more numerous than bis own, 
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la and griaed «freak 
! Sewten o foroe’ bis ares ‘tating an, 
sath of Gdelity, the Macedonian prisoners were 


wy fhe story . Pailip was delivered from the 
dangerose of his 


‘pencug bis own troops, and they were ; had suffered twice from the rovages cammnitted |! 
iat they became at- | hy Hard lin, the prince of Illyris and a taint |: 


Gintribatedt 
rested vik such Kindoess, 


this period waa 
importance to Philip.» 
obey sav this; and in anter 10 + 
for negotiation, be liberated the 
jan captives without ransom, restored thew 
cutertained their officers 

hie esteem for # 
rena, and then supplied thera with conveyances 
to retarn intu Grevce. 

Such liberality of sentiment and nection told j 
‘upon the minds of the Athemans, and Piulip sn- 
creased these new-born fechngs of respect by 
| another well-timed proceeding. vg that 

Athenians desired the recovery of Ampho- | 
and that they hud epound the cane 
| Angaoun, to avenge themselves tor the oppos 
Formerly made by Periiccas, hy withdrew tl 
» Macedonian troy which had long been stationed 
| there, declaring that he ahjwel 
* and that he recogn:zea! 
‘ent community ¢ therey leaving the Veber 
«to gain the asceudanes over the Avy hip 
whenever they thought proper. 
; doubtful line of condnet ; but Hh 
The sought by t—peace with 
cific overtures to that state, seed 
were by the gratitude of the retarnm! prison 
and bis apparently Hberal conduct re spes ti 
Amphipolia, were ‘listened t, aud w treaty of , 
amity was concluded. } 

Tt is remarkable, that no mention is mule in 
thin treaty of Amphipolias whener Philips aud the 

Athenians were lef ut liberty to execute, wathont 
‘a direct breach of faith, ut re cemsenient + 
season, those plans which it ix pr 
them had already formed. ‘The 
were left in the durk aa to the motive which 
induced Philip to act thus toward them. Pleased 
with bis conduct, they decreed divine honours to 
him, and declared their attachment to his peraun, 
and their determination to suppost his govern 
ment, And yet they were virtually betrayed! 
: Philip has appeared hitherto struggling only 
1 
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for existence as a sovereign: hencefurth we shalt 
nee him extendiog his territ 
the force. 


tory and influence, 
of his genius and ambition, till 





| itinerant eters rrorde he pe 


‘The Pesnians, who had recently been bribed to 


neutrality in the affaire of Macedo 
OF Philp, were the rw to fel the weg of his 


pol Hcy heaton) power. At that time, they 
of the usme of Agis. 
eden ota wEikcoe ‘now tonk place, induced 


te reualate upon the Ponlans Tor their | 
BE Gidea He covered | 

= ineapee ities. He ent 

sith # considerable srmy, chia the | =a 












swath 9,000 foot, and 900 horse, to week bis 
antaganist, “They met, und a fearful struggle 
vasued. Fora long time, the conflict raged 





Whaow reating, Pailip marered trom 
porth towards the weeiern roster, where i 
had & more form dable enemy to cope with, 
and more serious injuries toavenge. Muced 








invasion was expected, 


Philip concuived that it 
would be 


f 
hile yet hin tronpa were | 
assnme the character of Y 
acailant, thau to wait for an attack, fron 

ingly, be harangued bis are an thie pate 
and’ by working uy Teel 

rest, aud re 
hichest pitch a aud the ery for os 
again Jil ria was unapintons, 

“The force wit which Phikp took the feld 
against the [lly reat, sisted of 10,000 well 
disciplined foot, une GU hare, 

Hanisllix, the prise af Hiyeia, wha had now 
reached the adyaia ed, of more than niaet! 
a althouch his courage coutiusd naka 
Seemed it yaactont to nerk jauce with Philip by 
offered were, thet 

































ths jr ane watnstuctory 

The doare was extended dominion, 
teat the whole of the ter- 
2 wrested from Macedonia 
‘uray aust be hal to the 






ot Testored, 


prond spirit of Rardy is could not submit 
leadezradation without w struggle, Cons 
ne in the valour of hue subjects, hie wnarched 














wout any decisive efleet being produced. by 

mt panty, At length, howevees the cout 
mass of Hlyruins was broken by the Macedonian 
phalane, and ity defeat was therchy rendered 
sues tab The aged march ii i 
to texture onler; the rout was cer 
uruself pertshed othe conflict, wish 7 
followers. ‘The reeult of this battle way, that the 
Ulyrems purchared w peace wt the expense of 
all thesr onan All their potaasions to the 
castwurd of Inke Lychnitis were ceded to Philip, 
hy which he secured to important objects; 
namely, an eolargement of his wrritory, and a 
defensible frouticr, 
‘The accesses Philip hed obtained, served only 
i desires, ident inde pat 
e to 

becoming lord uf the Grecian atstew, "Put befor 
be could cope with Athens, Sparta, and "Thebes, 
he hod much to accomplish. These were op- 
ponents far more to bedreaded than the Paniane 
and Wlyrians. The situation of Macedonia was 























also adverse to hin rapid scquirement of political 
influence over the states, Krom a apeush which 
as delivered to his mutinous soldiers by Alexe 
ander, it may be gathered, that the kingdom wae 


in extreme poverty. “When my father soc: 
ceeded to the crown,” said he, “he found you 4 
| poor, wandering people, chiefly clad in aking, 
{ And pantaring your scanty flocks on tbe hills, to 
rewin the jon of which, you were come 


iged to combat, and not al 
oat | tly with the neighbouring init Tri- 
Inetesd of 


ee ed 























‘were planted thick upoo ita coasts, and the whole 
of Chalcidice was pusseused by the Olynthian 
cunfederacy, which could equip a flert of fitty 
trirumes, and take the Seld with a nuizerous and 
well-diaciplined 


not #0 did Philip. Posscesed 
ambition, and a genius that 
by difficulties, he determined t 
to the first rank smong the 
‘The first blow struck by Philip in furtherance 
of hin echemes of ndizvment, was on Am- 
phipolis, towards which be had, on = previous 
oecasion, acted with so much seeming liberality. 
Having avoured the neutrality of Athens, by’s 
penmise to restore Amphipotis to the Athen 
and the co-operation of Olynthu, by reling 
ing all ciaioy upon Antbenius, and & promise to 
conquer and give up the city uf Potidma to the 
Otyuthians, Philip proceeded to this enterprise. 
Peroriving that the storm was abont to burst 
‘upon them, the ‘Ampeipotiiass despateled Hierax: 
and Suatocles to Athens, to entreat that the 
Athenians would send a flect, aud take them under 
their protection, Philip foresaw that this might 
happen, and he repeated bis asturances, that his 
conquest should be given up to Athens; and 
Hierax and Stratocice were coasequently unsue- 
cessful in their mission. Anfphipolis was now 
faci ga Pe Philip, wt the bead of a powerful 
anny, «i ty tulitary engines. ‘The citizens 
long defended themselves, but their exertions 
‘only retarded their fall, A breach was at length 
pon and Amphipolia fell into the bands of 
Philip; who, regardiess of hia promise to the 
Athonians, anited it to his own dominions, 
reg Peducti bya ie lis, Philip 
tarved his arms against Pydna, which appears 
to have made no resistance. He next invested 
Potidesa, which also speedily surrendered. This 
Intter city he resigned to the Oly nthians, in pur- 











suance of his com Bat this was not xo much 
from motives of iT as ‘One of his 
maxines was, that “'Thooe are ‘to be obliged 
whan we ” is conduct on 





yet too restal for him to eneoanter, and 
Aberefore lee gave thens the sity of Potides. The 
Athenian garrison >hilip fousd in this 











intellect. It ix said, that his mania consisted in 
being enamoured of Minerva, and ia imagining 
that the goddess regarded his passion with favour, 
Mitford thinks, that 2s the appearances of the 
deities in human shape was an article of belief in 
the heathen world, his love was inspired originally 
by some real object, which bis di mind 
vested with cclestial attributes, 
















At the period when Philip invaded Thrace, 
‘Conyn was holding hia sylvan court at Onocarsia, 
which was situated in the centre of « beautiful 





wood, and wax une of his favoarite retreats, 
‘When he heard of the upproseb of Philip, instead. 
of adopting defensive measutes, he had recourse 
to flight. At the same tine, Sens Sop s 
a letter to Phihp, which, from a remark made 
by the latter, must have conteined either angry 
Temonstrance or the effusions of insanity.* 

Whatever were the contents of the fy Fem 
Wess of them, Phitip pursued, his march, 
Bower she tery mon and ‘he Bebten, age che 
mountains of Pangwus, a branch from thechaia 
which then bore the name of Rhodope. These 
‘mountains were famous for their and silver 
mince, and, therefore, they bad bwea am ob- 
ject of contention. The Athenians and i 
‘had held the territory before the Thracians, and 
Aad made themselves rich with its treasarey. A 
‘Thracian settlement had recently been established 
at Crenidm, in the immediate vicinity of these 
mines; but the attention of the rustic setslers 
‘was directed to the surface, and nut to the bowels 
ofthe soil They had not yet became lovers of 
the corrupting muss, but lived in content 
upon the fruits of the earth. Philip, however, 
presage or geld as his best w. and his 
most faithfal servant, end be ived to seine 
upon this country, and to extrect from its bowels 
‘a treasure sufficient to perchase that emmpite over 








> The iden of a Setter frow Cetys having excited the 
laughter of tae Atonjaian eater Ftp sald bare 
cdeerved, “It i, indeed. from Cotye: deve thal comer 
you marth? You Hicle think what are his dewmends." 

















| Te waa fron the gold of Pangeus that Philip 
| Aint caused the golden coin bearing bis name to 
be stamped, and it was this coin that enabled 
him to ensure many victories, It was his aubal- 
lowed boust, indeed, that he had captured more 
| cities by gold than arms; that he never forced a 
gute till after having attempted to open it with 
& key of gold; and that he did mot think any 
fortress imapreguable into which a mule laden 
with the tempting oe could find an entrance, 
‘One of the ancients said of him, that be ware 
merchant rather than 4 conqueror, aod that it 
was not Philip, but his gol, which subdued 
| Greece, An allusion is made to thew historical 
facta, by the poet Horace, in one of his odes, in 
which he inculeates content, 


Sironger than thander's winged force 
All powerful ld can speed its coure, 
‘wate 











Soniane 
: 
Thou Ht 


_ 
pb Rerce as tt winds aud waver. 
jeomy care, atid thiret of more, 


¥ 
Attebd the sl ipereaniog sore, 
After Philip had conquered Greece, he hal 





pensioners in every rtate, aud he retained thow 
in bis pay who had the greatest sliare in the put 





Hig affairs. It is said, be wax lees prod of a 
Yattle than of a victory gained by negotiation, 
' because in the latter the honour was ail his own. 
| The eaptare of Amphipolis and Crenidar oc- 
carted 2.¢. 388. In the following spring, Phihp 
was called upon to redress the wrongs of the 
‘Thessatians, who were o by the ty- 
tants Tisipbonas and his brother Lycophron, 
\ who, by the marder of Alexander of Phere, had 
| to the office of tgus. The Thes- 
salien nobles, partioalarty the ancient and kiu- 

the Alevads, had long held a 
friendly intereourse with the royal house of Ma- 
codonia; each affording suecour to the 














‘Soon after bis return from Theemly, 
formed & union with Olympine, daughter of 
Neoptolemus, king af Molossis, the most im- 
portant of the fourteen diminutive states 
hich Epime wae divided, nd which 
bounded by ‘on the east, and Macedo. | 
Bia 09 the north. ‘Tbe aut 
at Pella with great magnit being 

with n long series of banquets, religions care 
monies, dramatic exhibitions, and martial 

as was usual in the courts of ancient king- 
done, 

While enguged in these festivities, « confede- 
racy was formed against Philip, which threat- 
ened to shake his duminion to the very founda. 
ion. The monarchs of Hiytia, Thrace, and 
Pernia, fexrfal of his growing cas, and 
amarting with the recollection of their huruiliae 
‘won by ur mwordy enited to overthrow bis eu; 
premacy. ‘They hoped, by = simultaneous and 
Siviten attack sn three aden of Slacedoaia, he 
would be unable ty make head agomet them, 
Rat Philip waa@ot no absorbed io his marriage 
feativitios as to be carcless of his political inter~ 
ests, Exer active in his government, he had als 
ready procured information of their design, and 
was prepared to defeut it, He dewputehed Pa 
menio, hin bent general, lute Myris, while 
humvelf marched againet the Paniant, Victory 
soon declared in bin favour. He re-nubjected the 
Ponians to his away, wud thea, hastening into 
‘Thrace, where he wax joined by 




















‘Terea, one of 
the Thracian princes, he poued the war with 
such vigour, Ghat all opposition vanished before 
Buta, amt he obtained a predominant influence in 
that eountey, 
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the effects of watehfalness snd 
activity. ‘The theeefiold foes of Macedonia, about 
to attach it 19 an many quarters, vanished before 
then 

















Piutip, had he slambered in the delights 
which bis youthful Je held forth, would, doubt. 
Tem, hh n driven from hie throne, But 
1f loose to these delights, and 

mong them, he placed liu tors | 








This apcake 10 the professed 
Christian. | ‘Three foes, more mighty than the 
Illyrian, Paoians, and Thraciunn, beset you 
‘on every hand. ‘The world, the Besh, aud ‘the 
devil, would rob you of your crown, Imitate, 
then, the watebfulness and aetivity of Philip, 
and strive mantully for the victory over them, 
Remember, the crown which Philip fought for 
‘was bot « temporal crown; that you seek, is to 
be worn throngbout eternity. 

Joyful tidings followed bard wpon the beetle of 
Philip's victories, One messeny bt him 
information thet Parmenio had routed tl Be 
yians ; a srcoud annowsced that the horse of 
monarch had won the prize in the Olympic race; 
apd 2 third followed with ped p Py iind 
that as bed brooght bim = son ir, 
in allusion ta the ancient prejudice, that au 
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‘of disturbed, {= * 
Of tnfinite benevolence and pow 
‘Whore everlasting purpasr' 

All accklents, converting then 
The darts of anguleh Six not where the seat 
Of susering bath been thoronghly furtiied, 
Ry acquiracence in the wl) 

Por tine and fur eternit 
Bath absolate In God, 


ordered by 

















0 nwo 
alte dikenour of 
Wonpawonra. 
‘The diviners are raid to have predicted that 
the child horn to Philip under such auspicious 
ctroumstances must needs prove invincible, It | 
ia probable that this was fubricuted whem Alex- 
rs actions weuld justify the asertion: but 
the child wan et to clipe the fame of the 
parent. Philip himself prepared the way for 
this consammation, He resolved that nothing 
should be wanting 10 quality hi ly 
atation. How anxious he way about the cduea- 
tion of Alexander, may he seen from bis letter 
to Aristotle, the philosopher, on his | Thi 
letter, which is & finished model of simple ele- 
mnce and politeness, impr ratorial brevity, and 
ignited elevation of reuttment, reads thas: 


PHILIF fo ARLETOTLE greeting. 
I wish you to know, that to me a son is born. 
For this, J return thanks {0 the gods; not so 
much for the birth of the bay, as for hix being 
born duting your time, I (rast that, formed 
by your caré and instruction, he will become 
worthy of ua, and worthy ako to succeed in the 
goverament of Macedoain—Fanxwait. 


Aristotle subsequently became preceptor to 
the youthful prince! and, by his instructions, 
fornied Alexanders character 

in now enjoyed a brief interval of re- 

pose, The Grecian states, however, were at 
thie time io the utmost confusion, A wat was 
which was called * The sacred war,” it 

ora. remngsioeoig from religious motives, which 
1 ten years. Iu this war, Philip took no part. 

























religion, or the interest 
1 and Xt was. his policy not to be ene 
in a war by which he could not be be- 
‘bat to take advantage of this juncture 
{0 sotend lie frontiern, sad jo path his eongeesta 
‘without any apprehension of opposition. Philip 
also waa plossed tosce the Grecian states weakes 
oat oon es es that te oie thereby 
arsut his designs upon them with greater 
Uillty of eunsees om a future day, = 









was captured. Exhausted. and 
lief, the Methonians submitted, Phit 
their city, and divided their lands 
soldiers. The terme which the Methonians ob- 
tained were more favourable than was the ens 
tom in these agen of barbarous warfare, espe 
erally when it 15 considered that Philip lost an 
‘eye during the siege, by a wound from an arrow. 
‘They were allowed to depart with their wearing 
apparel, to seck a refuge in some other terri- 
tories, 

9 sooner had Philip reduced Methone, than he 
carried his anus eastward, to the neighbourhood 
of Byzantium. On the north shore of the Pro- 
punus, near Perinthos, stood the city of He- 
ricum, originally colonized by the Samiane, and 
which dered its ame from Juno, who was there 
worshipped, To this city Philip now laid siege. 
At the sane time, fur the purpose of establishing 
his uterest in diy part of Thrace, he expelled 
tty princes, and established others 
¢ fiirndeliye he could depend. 

The mectment of Mermum caused ranch 
alarm at Ath ‘The Athenians foresaw, that 
if Philp established himself on the northern 
coust «f' the Propontis, Ryzantium, the Cherao- 
nesus, the commerce, and the very subsistence 
‘of Athens, would be st his merey. "Under these 
cireumstances, the people assembled, and a 
stormy discussion took place, At length, how- 
ever, it was decreed. that forty galleys should 
be seut to sea; that all citizens under the age of 
forty-five should embark ; and that sixty talents 
(about 12,000 pounds sterling) should be levied 
to Provide for the expenses of the armament, 

"his appearanee of viguar on the part of the 
Athenians was only momentary, While Philip 
‘was proceeding with the siege of Heraum, he 
‘was attacked by severe illness, and rumour spread 
the tid.ngs at Athens that he was no more. This 
perabon, Many monta ned beer they set 

mon! went 
Bike rele? of Hereur, and at last > only 
sent ten ill-manved shipe, under ras, 
with five talents (or about 10002) only, to defray 
the expenses of the expedition. Trhetd! bowevey, 
‘were not wanted ; for Philip appears to have re- 
Jinguished his designs upon Heream. 

















‘rho raled ever chem with ex iron sway. 
wes. next enterprise. Philij responded 
to the call, and by the janction of his forocs with 
the Thessalians, those of Lycophren were over 





















‘| of the 





murtonY oF 


MACEDONLATR, bay 





matched. Lycophroa, however, srengthend | 
hitneelf by the protection of the Phocians. Ons- 
warchos, the amocresor of Phocis, despatched his 
‘beother 


iy with his whole army, 
before Philip could prot by his vietory. 

Philip was now Exthe hes time, opposed to 
an evemy whove military abibties, if not equal 
to, might nevertheless compete with he own, 
‘The forces of the enemy, also, outoutubered thore 

‘Macedoulans and fans Philip, * 
however, did not decline the combat. ‘The 07" 
ding armies met, and, at the first shock, the 
fan reoks gave way. and fled m apparcut 
disorder to some neighbouring rocks, This ¥as 
snare laid for Philip. The fancied conpoerors 
had no sooner entered among the rocky nit 
passes, than the Phocians hurled hue macs of 
stone down among the soldiers of Mulip, and 
awept away whole ranks. ‘The phalanx itll 
‘yay thrown into confusion, and the Phocians, 
tabing advantage of this, charged them with 
fneredible fury, and defeated them with geost 


slaughter. 

Undaunted by this overthrow, Phihp aga 
appealed to arms, and was again defeated wi 
severe loss, By this second defeat, indeed, sit 














by the subsequent vigilance of bin sdv.ers: 
troops could hardly be restrained from de 
dim, and it required all his skill to make good 


his retreat into Macedonia, Lycophrin, there- 
fore, yet triumphed over the Thensalians, 

‘Winter huabed the tumults of war tue a time; 
dat revenge did not slumber. Vac party wats { 
faily occupied during that seavon mrs parmis | 
for the renewal of the contest. Onomarclius | 
strengthened himself @y fresh entoluents of 
mercenaries, and meditated carrying bis aris 
into Berotia But in this he way frustrated. the 
inhabitants of Larissa, Pharsalia, und the other | 
cities of Theasuly, who abhorred the yoke ot 
Lycophron, again rewlved to shake 1 off, 3 
his forces were again required ty aid the 


rant. 
me ‘The aid 








once more sought hy the 
and being snxiowy to re 
reputation for the feats of war, 
lish his own power in Thersaly 
essential to his future designe upon’ Greece, he 
{cheerfully complied with their request. No 
Sooner had spring appeured, than he led a for- 
‘ midable army into Thessaly. He was joined bs 
| the enemies of Ly cophron, and ¢ ited force 
! trounced to 20,000 infantry and 3000 catalry. 

y 
army, 


of Phitip was 
‘Thessali 














ron, uoable to withstand 60 mighty an 
at himself up in Phere, aud despatcled 
Fa to svek assistance from Onomarchus. 


Phere. 

30,000 infantry, and 500 

continued his march to the northern 
Pagaawan 


le 
of 

‘squadron, commanded by 
probably intended to distur) the motions 
of Philip, and to with Onomarchus 
and Lycophron. At this poist, however, Qne- 
marchos was met by the forces of Philip, and a 


His army consisted of 
cavaly. Hi 





cooftict was inevitable, Both sides prepared for 
it, Phitip, knowing the valoar of bis antagonist, 
and feeling thot he was contending fhe nothing 
fees than fame und power, used his utmost ex- 
extions to infuse courage among bin soldiers, 
Appealing to their religious feelings, which, in ali | 
ages. is the most powerful motive for action that 
can be eid out to man, he elevated them to the | 
dignity of champions and a 

and ordered them to crowa 








god. Thus inspirited, the 
Both sides fought with dee 
ct the fate of the day way for 
bat at length the Theesatian 
driving back the Phoeia 
ung ite efforts, which were 
seronded hy Philp, the Phoemns were routed. 
The cause of Lycophron was lost, The van= 
quivied fled towurds the nea to take refuge it 
the Athenian ships in the gulf; but the ‘Thene 
salias and Maccdomans, whow «words were 





termocst valour, 
Jona tre dubion 
cavalty ynecerded i 
arrat. and ti pe 




















sly, and made a 
slanghter among them. Six thetaand Phociuna 
‘are sand to have falfen on this day, among whom 
‘was Onomarchas, und 3000 were taken prisoners, 
‘The rest escaped, some by taking refuge in the 
Mupy of the Atheoums, but the greater portion 
Dy the way of the mounuuns wie Phocia, 
According to Disdoris, the conqueror wullied 
hie trumph by an uetion which exhibited the 
depranty of the human heart in characters not 
to be anistaken, Peompted hy a barbarous por 
he caused the hotly of Ouomarehur to. be 
nailed to a cross, atid the curses of the rest of 
the slain tw be ttirawe ute the sea, ab boing the 
Tencans of sacrilegious unecteastn who hint fore 














fated alt elaine to funetal rites, Tt in douttat, 
accords to the same writer, whether the name 
hatharous dass way not ase to the pr 
ars. Mo bitter ss the resatgre of t! 
heart, 





unregte nernte 
Te operates hke powon upon the body, 
b 















yg und ronvubing halure; nor ca 
\y wonnd health an the soul tik it iy cone 
quered at rare 





Lycophron and bis brother Pithot 


a 
city of Phere into 
sietorioas monareh 
Thewaly to liberty, as he hud promived; hut he 
was not unmindtal af his wn interest, He 
placed garrisons im Phen, Pegunw, and Mag. ! 
aesia, and took other meanures tw secure himself! 
aeinst any chanye that might oveur in the pub> 
lie mind among the proserbully fekle ‘Ther 
saliana, 





Philip had now cleared the way for his master- 
stroke of conquest, that of the subjagation of the 
states of Greece. Ax regards Phorin, be had a 
plaasible pretext in their lute opposition to him, 
and he soon put his forces in miotion to invade 
that territory. 

At this time, x.c. 352, the Phocians had re- 
covered from their overthrow, and were xt war 
uith the Thebans, who, ptubsbly, seconded the 
design of Philip by their solicitation, Be this; 


{ 
H 























straits, he found his ferther passage prohibited, 
‘and be prodently led his array back to its former 
‘sation, and subsequently to Macedonia. 

"This retreat of Philip may be looked upon ae 
the era of his deep-romed enmity to the Athen- 
inne, He saw that they were the only people 
| cupable of efficiently opposing his designs upon 
Greece, or of easing lim uneasiness in hia own 
dominions, Fe purpose of hnmbling them, 
ed & fleet of tight ships, 
which continually dimurbed their commerce. 
He also increased his army by new levies, and 
projected the destruction of the Athenian colo 
nies in Gevece Nor was thin all: hy targe ap- 
pointments, and the corrupting influence of hix 
| gold, he secured some etment oratora to hold 
{ Srib ‘the prospect of enduring peace, or to akurm 
the pablic with eapenmve entumates, while they 
— ® seal Re waging war with Mace- 

a. 

















Demosthenes alone, of all the Athenians, bad 
4 just idea of the danger to which his country 
| wan exposed fram the growing paner of Philip; 
and he alone had eupacity sufficient to print ont 
' dhe propor method tor reducing bis pre, He 

now carne forward us the oppouent of the Mace~ 
dovisn worernge. Against him he comnicneed 
| thut seties of orations, denommated * Philippies,” 
| which have banded down Ins mune to detunt 








ages ts an orator, and a» @ foe to tyraau 
After apologizing ti 
commence the debate, he being the y 





oungest 
jmated clo 
quence, he proceeded to rouse his fellow-eoantry- 
men from their lethargy, and to develope his 
aus for the iimprovement of the pablic affairs. 


orator in Athens, in a strain of 





fe told thein that they had no reason to despair, 
and avcribed their cuiamities solely to their sloth 
nnd indolence. These, he said, might be re- 
moved by exertion; and he reminded them of 
the glorious stand which, in defence of the liber- 
ties of the states of Greece, they had recently 
meade against Lacedamon, in omer to stimulate 
‘them to like action. He did not deny that Phitip 
wasn formidable adversary ; but he urged that 
had Philip himself allowed the fear of encounter- 
i foe to deter hi 




















“If, then, Athenians,” contineed 
= her td layin; aaae th pracan Cin | 
to the wamoei of bis ably, serve Mie coustry, 
the rich by contribating, the young by fighting; 
in one word, if you will act , then, 


and bate him ; and if they suppress their 
feelings, it is becaure, ‘hanks © yor, \ 
ness and indelenee, they have no refuge 
they might fly. Thin indolence, I repest, you { 
mast sbake off, For iook, © Athenians, at the | 
state of affairs! See, to what « pitch of insolence | 
this man has reached! He leaves you no longer 
the choice of acting or remaining quiet; bat he» 
menvees you by his haughty language, and by ' 
eneruaching upon you in all quarters, He 
draws a net round you on every hand, while you ' 
sit motionless, and look on, : 
“ When, O Athenians, when witl youset ex yon 
ought? When some occurrence Touses you to 
uction? When ome necessity eompels you to 
arm? In what light do you consider your pre- 
sent condition? Is not diagrace the moet pressin, 
necewity which free men van experience? Wil) » 
you be content to wander through the public , 
places, asking of cach other, What news? Can 
any thing be more new, than that a man of 
Mucedoniy, shouid entdne Athens, and regulate 
the affairs of Greece? ‘Is Philip dead?” + No, 
but he is ili’ But what matters it to you whe 
ther he die or live? If this Philip were to die, | 
you would soon raise up another by your exre- 
ness to your own int@ests. Jt is not to his 
own strength, but to yout supineness, that he ix 
indebted for his agerandizement. Be sure of 
this—Shoutd aught happen to Philip—should we | 
be thus favoured by Fortune, always more ready ' 
to serve us than we ta serve her, you might, by 
being op the spot, be able to dispose of all things 
at your pleasure. But as you now ate, tardy at 
‘once in council, and preparation, you could ‘not 
take possession even of Amphipoli, though 
to you by tome auspicious event.” 
‘The measures proposed by Demosthenes were 
1, ‘That ity ships of war should be manned by 


Athenians end attended by an adequate mumnber 
of transports aud store abipe for balf the cavalry. ! 
2. That the military force sbould const of 
2000 foot and 200 horse, of which number, 
Athenians, who were to serve for a limited 
period, were to coustitute one fourth, 3, That 
ten light vessels should form a covering aqued- 

othe 














ron. ¢. That the pay and subsistence 
hired troops should be ly provided for 
thera, and that shey aboald be commanded solely 


by Athenian officers. 5, That am army should 
be kept conrtant!y ready for action ia the reiaity 
of Macedonia. And, 6, That all military affairs 
should be conducted’ in 





© An ihestration of Acts xvii. 32. 
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i MURTORY OF THR RacKDONILxs. 
jams 00 2 conse of their danger, by to their | storm ing of a 
pride, shame, and apprehensions, He declared | the Atheaians, 
Se them het they set ook for ely only to to Athens, to 
did not carry war fearicesly and vigorously into | sistance ea would 
the territories of their evemy, they would be re- | agaiost the ambitious monarch of Macedoai 
duced to the calamitous neceasily of sustaining | — Demosthenes bailed 
it Within theit own domains. light, and be resolved to sapport them with all 
History does not inform us goocerning the influenoe in the general assembly ; in pure | 
reelt of this celebrated oration. It m bie | suance of which rvaolution, he delivered the | 
‘thas the eloynence of the speaker delighted bis ) ormion denominated the first Olynthiac, 
listeving audience, acd a decree was perhaps en- | = The orator commenced this oration in = tri- 
thasi ly pesed, tw carry ina advice into | umphunt tone, He considered it, be maid, ae an 
effect, and tveedily forgotten. Such was the | especial favour of the gods to Athens, that she 
Gatal defect ia the Athenian character. ns may be» should now be offered the allianey of a state 
ggthered from the oration of Demosthenes for ' possessed of reapectable resourove, aud which 
i the Rhodians, In reproach, he tells them, that it | situated on the frontier of Philip's dominivns, 
| i Be difficult to, convince them with respect to | Couvirced that apy xecommodatiog with bit ' 





ube mreasarcs whieh are best to be persued the 
* difficulty consists in persu ding them to carry 
1 those measures into execution. He adda * When 

fas have determined what w de 5 
have anew confirmed your dete 
decree, you ate just ay far from domg it us 500 
were Nefore.” 

How does the charseter of the Athenians re- 
semble that of munkind at the present das, 
an affair of greater moment thats even the <ilva- 
tion of Athens, ‘They are convinced, by the 
ipa or the pen of elognence, of the evils af sin, 
and they revolve to forsuke it—of ther need 
of grace, and they deternune to srk of the 
qrausitory nature of all earthly offuirs, and they 
decree within themselves to prepare for etermnty. 
But they go out in the world, und these impulses 
for good are forgotten. They are again con- 
vineed, again make resolutions, awd again forego. 
Feform, till at length the day of ruin cones, ox 
it did om the Athenians, and the opportumty of 
seeking the Saviour's grace, of suing tur pation 
| aud peace, and thus working out ther slsation, 

is loot for ever. Notwithstanding all ther resu- 
lations, they 














* De velf-accused of Tife run all to waste “--Cowrne. 





tatin,  hslst, 
Inbany de- 
of Piotp, theres 
hy assisting hitn in forming their own sobe. 
Philip, ike an able politician, knew how to 
take adyantage of these dlasenbnns ant this 


supivenoss, recommenced. indirectly, 1h- 
deed, but not hess 
Of the Adienians. 






effectually, reducing the power 


Otynthus, s city of Thrace, in the peninsula of 
was orga « colony of the Atben- 
jens, Ite inhabitants ‘deen at vanance with 
Amyntas, father of Philip, bus had made an 
alliance with the latter soon after kal spr 
monareh, us seen in » previous page. But 
frvendahiy "of the ambitious in incoustant 05 the 
waves of the ocean, When Philip found him- 
self able to execute his project, Be took proper 
measares in order to besiege Olynthus, and 


ance it to his own demini 





inions, thirsting . 
‘The inhabitants of Olynthas, discerning the | tom, despising safety, 


must be destructise, be conjured his hearers vot | 
{ tw dagrace and injore temactees, by failing to 
‘take advantage of the event. Me then ceusured | 
their past conduct, telling them that che great: 
ens ut their enemy was chu tly thrir own fault, || 
and that ef the ¢raiters among thet, who ought 
to de pumsbed atu aeayonuble opporiannty. 
Then wang lay eloquence at Philp, he de- 
send him ae the test perfidious of human 
beings, who was vhied for hua eb 
fruwd and tale bol, im proof of which 
stanced the manuer im wach the Athevians, 
id Thessahans, had been, Gach in 






















ch contederscy ut |) 
bascd on the mutual good will and interest of |! 
the alles, they share the evi cheerfully, they |} 
endure reserses, aml yet persevere. But when, 
se in the eux with Phibp, a man haa been ruised 
}y ambition and siolatuion of right, the first and | 
shyhtest shock us sufheient to subvert the fabric | 
ut brs givatices, For tt is nut possi | 
durable power should be buslt upon injustie 
prrjury, und decent. During a limited ‘period, 
1 iy succeed, und may sera destined 
| uo flourish 5 hut tine unmasks it, and it sinks of 

itgelt into run, A hot 























we vind the Atheni 
Hand to the Olyot 
suggest that att eutvexy abuuld be 
couruge the Theasuliaus to revolt, aud wasert | 
thetr claims to Pagasio and Mugocnia. He then 
warned the Athentans that words alone would be 
useless, descanted on the weakness uf Macedon, + 
aud again blackened the character of Philip; ' 
alfirored that the Mucedunians were tired with 
{ perpetual tals and sacrifiers, and contem; 
i boasted 


: ed the merit of the 

| Fival excellence, enviews, ly Ty, in- 

i temperate, deluched, and obscene, Yet be bore 

| xy to what some historians bave termed 
splendid gales He described him ag 
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for eagerly purvoing the 
and corn Bile to 











ing that ot . 
i i 
pectiug te be saved by the 
measares which had rained them. 
v*gall the orator Predicted the downfall of 
Philip, should the people of Athens act with wis- 
dom and vi hen, blending reproach with 


jgour. 
eulogy, he expressed his astonishment that 2! 
who had red ne 
liberties of Greece —t) 

a 


warred against Facedemon for the 
who had often displayed 

dininterestedacss in forbearing to aggran- 
who had ex; their 








themsel ves—the 


lives and lavished their tiches in bebalf of others, 
and had frequently extended protection to the 
other Grecian states, shoul 


now, wben their 
tights were invaded, decline to contend with the 
foe, withhold the requisite contributions, and 
tamely submit to losses and wrongs, 
principal means of checking the progress 
of Philip, suggested by Demosthenes, were, that 
each person Should pay in proportion to his for~ 
tune; to take the ficld with alzertty, till all the 
cltisens ahould buve served in their tura; to 
suspend proseoutions till affuirs should be branght 
tate a better condition ; to render it the interest 
as touch as it was the duty of the generals to act 
vigorously for the commonwealth ; te put an end 
to the custom of throwing upow one portion of 
the community the whole of the public barden ; 
to allow freedom of spcvch und action to every 
one anxious for the welfare of the community; 
and to consider the wisdom of the advice gisen, 
rather than the repatation of the orater. 
Denmades, au orator who had risen from hom- 
ble fife by the foree of his own genius, and who 
was beld to high reputation among the Athen- 
ians, took the leu in appusing Nemnsthenes. 
By bin enemies, he was accused of being in the 
pay of Phitip, aud his exertions on this eceasion 
are said to have been largely rewarded by the 
Nucedogian rovereign, ‘The effurts of Demades, 
however, wersof u in the present instance, 
Roused by the eloqucuce of Demosthenes the 
Athenians revolved that suecour bold be ygrant- 
ed to the Olynthiaus; but they sutiefied them. 
wolves with wlopting a half ivasure instead of 
acting with vigour; thus insuring their own de- 
ifeot, They deomed it wufficieut to assiet Oya 
thus with thirteen galleys and two thonsamt 
mercenary troops, the command of which was 
intrusted to Chores, and which was wholly in- 
sufficient to rescue Olynthux from the grasp of 


Paili 
forward 






































While these proceedings were. gui 
at Athens, Philp commenced husnilities against 
the Olynthions, 2c. 349, He fed his army into 
the territory of Chalcidice, and opened the cam- 
ign by storming the fortress of Zeira, which he 
Ned with the ground. ‘Terrified by his arms, 

‘or seduced by his arts nod bribvs, habit 
‘ante of aeveral of the neighbouring cities dis- 
yyed aome rivalry ae to which should be the 
‘in submitting; so that Philip was em- 











‘barramsed to decide which he shoul? iret reocive 
into 5 

‘At fength the ition under Caares arrived. 
It was too weak, however, to oppose Philip; 
[bene Chares resckved te, sete & diversion i 


was left unprotected. Chares overrm 
the open country, and laid it under contribetion ; 
then embarking his he sailed to the pen- 
insula of Pallene, wl *hilip had stationed 800 
meu, support euch of the inhabitants 
‘had declared in hws favour, Chares attacked 
and routed this division, after which he collected. 
a considerable booty. He then returned to 
Athens, where be gave an exaggerated account 
of his achievements, and treated the citizens with 
a peblic supper at the cost of sixty talents, or 
12,0004, 
inter suspended the military operations of 
but, while hin army was reposing, he 
carried on the system of intrigue and bribery, | 
which had already heen #0 succesefat, by bin 
active emissuries and partisans. Alarmed by 
the s he made, and by the defection of 
their allies, the Olynthians applied to Athens for 
more effectun! axsintance than had yet been af 
forded. Demosthenes supported this applica- 
Bon in an oration denominated the second Olyn- 

jae. 











Tn this oration, Demosthenes lamented the 
carelessness und negliguuce of his cowutrymen, 
and insisted that the preservation of Olynthus 
was necessary for the security of Athens, Olyn- 
thus, he said, was the last barrier left to check 
the progress of Philip. He then contrasted the 
condact of the present generation with their pro- 
genitors, marking with bitter censure the mea- 
sures of thene who held the reins of goverament, 
We are now,” exelaimed the orator, * without 
rivals Laced:emon is in the dust; Thebes has 
enongh to do at home: no uther stute can dis- 
pute supremacy with us: yet at a time when we 
might have enjoyed internal security, and bea 
umpires abroad, we bave been stripped of our 
foreign possessions, have spent more than 1500 
talenty fruitlesty, have lost in peace the allien 
gained duri 


























srhich was approprintad to theatrical represents 


tions, should be restored to the servige of the. 
state. ‘This fropusal was alike oppoted to the 
decree of Eubulus, and the disposition of the 
public mind, and was therefore hazardous to ad- 
‘vance; but Demosthenes displayed #0 much skill | 
in keeping clear of the penalty denounced by 
the deeree of Babuluy and in pointing oat hy! 
what means it might be rescinded or eluded, that | 
the advice was listened to by the people with « 
degree of pativnce that astonished the orator hi 
self They did aot, however, attend to the 
vice, Pleasure, which is the pulse of this 
‘world in all agus, was loved too much to allow 
their Soregoing ‘its and the anintery adv 
though listened to, produced no effect. “The 

has well said, - a Lone 
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sion, however, they neutralised their assistance 
by wacy. They voted only 41K mer- 
cenaries, 150 horse, and eighteen triremes; and 
aver these, Charidemus, » man devoid of ail 
principle, and whose brutal propensities ¢* 
cited ‘and disgust, waa appointed com- 








mander. 

Philip resumed his operations in the epring of 
B.C. S48. His sword, however, was almost need 
less. Gold had 90 effectually cleared the uy 
before him, that his approach toa place seemed 
to be the signal for throwmg open its ates. 
Thus fell Mycerbins, a town nearthe head of the 
Troronaic gulf; thus fell aleo the sea-yort city wf 
| Porone, not far from the southern evtrenity of 
the Sithonian peninsula, and thns the whole of 
that peninsula eubmitted to bis domamnon. ‘The 
only efforts made to stop his progress, by Chari 
demus, moreover, were some uncles. iicurvoms 
into the province of Batters; after which, he re- 
ired to Olynthus, probably to repress Fe 
in the city, for there was a faction in that city 
| favourable to 











the uuans for 





thians once more cailed upon the 


immediste and effectuat aid, and their cazse was 
again pleaded by Demeethenes 1n his tlatd Olja- | th 
thine. 


In this oration, the Athenian orator restates! alt 
his former argumnents, strengthened than with 
cogent reasons for acting vigorously, anil expa- 
tinted on the folly und danger of foregeung: this 

riunity of arresting the power of Philip, By 
defending Olynthus, be said, they mugit make 
Macedonia the seat of war; but if Philp were 
allowed to triumph over it, there was nothing to 
hinder bim from carrying his arms wherever be 
thought proper. Attien would be expowd to in~ 
varion, and a contest continued for one month 
only, within their own frontier, would prorluce & 
ruinous expense and lasting ignominy. 

‘The plan of operations now sugecsted by De- 
mosthenes was, that two armaments should be 
simultaneoasly despatched: the one to secure the 

lynthian cities, the other to harass Panligs and 
divert bis movements by descents upan Mace- 
donia, Ualess this mode of attack were adopte!, 
he said, the expedition of the Athemans would 
‘most probably be of no avail; for if the whole af 
the succours were employed im ravacing his 
Kingdom, Philip would defer meeting it tlt he 
had redaced Olynthus ; and if they were sat te 
Otynthes, he woold persevere against them and 
the Olynthians till he had overpowered them. 











ip. 
1 ‘Thus weakened and embarrased, the Olyn- | 








Demosthenes succeeded in stirring 0 
Atheaians to increased #1 A ei 
meat of W000 infantry, all Athenian elilsene, 
300 cavalry, and seventeen triremen, wan voted 
by the people. But this force was net sufficient 
to save yocaee Having subjugated or seduced 
the confederate cities, Philip now led his erm, 
towards that city. The Olynthiane, fearing bis 
power, endeavoured to open a negotiation, Phi 
continucd his march without replying, till by ars 
rived within five miles of the city. when, in ono 
brief and ernel sentence, he pronounced their 
dvom ; “Hither you,” said he, “must quit Olyn- 
thas, or 1 must quit Macedonia.” 

sword was pow the ouly resource left to 
athians, Collecting their troops, there- 
ore, it conjanction with a portion of the Athe- 
nian auwilianes, they resolved to risk a battle. 
‘They failed in a frst engagement: but, endis- 
mased dy the repulse, they again gave battle to 
the monarch. They were defeated a scoond 
time, and were compelled to confine themselees 
to the defence of there wullk Hut the exiissarice 
of Philip were within the walls of Olypthur, and 
defonee wan of het 1. The city was son 
after betrayed. by ates and Lasthenes, 
‘sho, in an evil hour, were intrusted by the peo 
ple with the duvctiun not enly of military, but 
abo of civ aftuita, Thus Philip entered Oly 
thus, by the breach which his gid had made. 
‘The city was delivered over to his power with ne 
‘other sGpnlation than that the Hives of its citizens 
should be spared. 

‘The stipulation concerning the existence of 
the Olynthians was obscreed ; but they were de~ 
priued of all that renders caistence valuable. 
Ninpped of their poswsstons, and without dis- 
tract of age oF Wa, They josie sold a8 
slaves to the ends of the earth. ‘Their city, alka, 
Teectly so beautiful, Geurishing, and potent, 
was bevelled with the ground, From that date, it 
exsted onky an the mumory of the captives and 
age of hasters, 

Reader, mark 
Joyed at the refuction of Olyzthus, 
Teas of the sembs, the teary, and th 
ings of the captives, Phot, mm 
cel brated, wath: all posable 
Olympian festssal, insututed by bi 
taus, The’ world slamped its ap 
‘of his conduct. Multitudes thronge 
distant quarters to witaue the gacti 








the Oly 
fore, 




























ring nature of mant Over- 
d regard | 

















from 
fices, sports, 
aud theatrical entertasuments, in which actors 


from every Grecian state lage their part. 
Philip himself presided at the banquets, and Ia 
Donred to win the hearts of his yruents. He wi 
not uuxacerssfal ; for he distiivated his gifte and 
promis, ou thin aceasion, with such profusion, 
that he gained wany converts ulin cause, ‘Thus 
the apols of the rained city were em) 
purchuse the insirann 

‘Gue memoratle instance of fre 
oecurted at this sean of rj 
cording. Satyrus, a distungutshe , 
was observed to be thongbthul, und to insnifert 
no anxiety to profit by the royal bounty. Philip 
qaestioned bitn as to the cause. 

“For such presents as the company in general 
receive,” rephed Satyrus, “E bave a0 wish: bot 
there is one favour, the exsicst of all to grant, 
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hich I would willingty aa, did I not Sour to be 
Pulp devel Secyran to epenk feey, and 
pea that hia request, should be gronted, 
ceeded“ Apellzpbanes, of Pydns,” soit be, 
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Fe, meen yuded the conduct 
Bat; and the monarch himself was moved 
A request. Apollophanes was obnoxious 
him, he having been concerned in the murder 
Alexander, his eldest brother ; but silencing 
i ‘revenge, he Fielted tothe request of 
1¢ boon a liberal donation. 
fall of Olynthus creuted great alarin at 
Athens. In the transport of their anger, the 
‘Athenians passed severe decrees against the be- 
trayers of their allee and they turned thet in- 
dignation upon Chares, w' commar 
sexoours went to Olyuthus, fome gratification 
‘was afforded to their revengefal passions, by the 
fate of Euthycrates and Lasthenes, who, having 
fallen into di Philip, were put to death: 
thos receiving the reward of treschery at the 
hands of their associate. 

‘This was not the ouly effect the fall of Olyn- 
thus bad wpon the public mind. It threw a 
damp over'the martial spirit of the Athenians; 
and reviewing their own weakness, and the power 
of Philip, a desire for peeee became general. 

wan an obstacle, however, in the way, 

both of making overtures, aod of receiving them 
from Philip. [0 a fit of indignation, they had 
previously paused a dectee, by which all com- 
tonication was prohibited, even by the means 
of w herald, with the government of Mecedonin, 
Philip had himself already endeavoured to elude 
this 3 but his overtures were over 
in silent contempt. But the Athenians were pow 
avore humble than ot that time, and they resorted 
to an indirect method of discovering whether 
Philip was atill dixposed to embrace the sweets of 
peace. Phrynon, und Ctesiphon, a friend of De- 
‘moathenes, were sent to the Macedonian court, 
‘under the pretence of procuring an exchange of 
ers. ‘They were received with great cour- 

by Philip; and in a conversation with Cte- 
ipboe. the monarch ted that he had re- 
luotantly in the war, and that he desired 
ite termi: ‘This was safficient, On his re- 
tara, Cteaij reported this to the people, add- 
fog many ing expressions and promises of 
‘benefit which Philip had uttered. The Athen- 
lana, notwithstanding their former experience 
38 to the monareb’s veracity, confided in his word, 
and they scized the opportanity of removing the 
chloe stambing-boek which stood inthe way of 
i decree was passed, revoking that 
forbade any envoy to be admitted from 























“The moment for establishing pce boivesn 
the Athenians sad the Macedonian moseroh wat 
ot yet arrived, Hitherto the wily mansmeh fed 
observed a nenirality with 








of averting the evil by making peace with Philip. 
‘There wos some diftalty in propounding 

with the ambitious monareh’ of Macedonia, a 
any advance on their parts might be regarded by 
the adversary an a confeasion of weakuees,  Be- 
course was therefore bad fo mas oD 8 
former cccation, Among the Athenians who, 
on the surrender of Olyatius, fell inte the hands 
of Philip, there were two men of note; namely, 
Beratocles and Eucrates, It was resolved, that 
some one should be seat to negotiate with the 
Macedonian monarch, for the ransom of these 
captives, by which an opening would be afforded 
for ascertalning whether Philp was still inclined 
to a treaty. 

Aristodemns, who was an actor by profession, 
ad who had sequired the favour of Philip by 
Gisplaying hie theatrical talents at Pella,” wee 
cchaced #6 perform this Mlaion,  Aristodemes 
performed the office assigned to him, and speedily 
Feturned to Athens. Instead, however, of rea- 


sand 

council, be a dogged silence on the 
subject. In the mean time, Stratocies waa re- 
leased without ransom, and gratefal for this 
eneresity, he came pablicly forrand to declare 
that Philip was anxious for peace, Aristodemus 
was now summoned 10 make bis report, and be 
confirmed the testimony of Stratocles. with refer- 
ence to the pacific intentions of Philip, 

‘ings, the Atheciens forgot 


manrat ai anerene 
gw ip. 7 

was held Bc. 346, it was decreed, in A 
thet ten envoys abould be deputed to treat 

the Macedonian sovereign. The dapsties ap- 

‘were Demosthones, Eechines, Aratodemss, 

Ctesipbon, Istrockes, Der~ 

cyllus, Neuticles, wod Cimon, all men of mete in 



































he would strike Philip dumb; that he would 
bien of injustice with regard to the origin 
war, and induce him to surrender Amphi- 
‘He had made a wrong estimate of his 
powert, and the character of the monarch. 
Immediately on their arrival at Pella, Philip 
nodience to the envoys. rich be posed 
negotiations by a speech in whic 

the cause of te Lustre ‘with much eloquence, 
reminding the monarch of the favours thai be 
himself, and others of his family, had received 
from Athens. ‘The rest of the envoys took uy! 
the tale, each in their turns, according to 
seniority. At length Demosthenes comtenced his 
address. All eyes were fixed upen him, expecting 
to hear © masterpiece of eloquence. | But they 
‘were disappointed. He who had so aften hurled 
the thunder of his eloquence sgainst the head of 
the monarch from the tribune of Athens, now 
trembled in hw presenee. With a faltering 
‘oiee he commenced obscurely, hesitatingly, and 
ungracefully. For a moment he then rollied hin 
energies, but his trepidation returned ; be lost 
the thread of bis discourse, paused, strove to 
Teoover himself, and at length became mate. 
Philip courteonaly, yet sareastically requested bis 
ormorical adversary to take time for recovering 
his spirits and memory, significantly remarking 
that be was not in a theatre, ex; to the 
clamours and insalts of a crowd. 


; 
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mmosthenes 


then esesyed to continue his speech, but after 
ustering a few sentences, he 
and retired wich bis 


sve up the struggle, 
tea, tbat the b 









their | for alliance 


as he wan brave, 

After some days’ delay, occasioned by the 
feast of Hacchus, during which the ambassadors 
were hoxpitably entertained, expecially by Des 
mosthencx, who was anxious for the houout of| 
hin country, the proposals of Philip were de- 
liberated cn in the assembly of the people. The 
debate was foug and vehement; but the nesolativa 





of the Athenian 
‘On the part of Philip, this was doubtless a feature 
of bus design ; but ow that of the Athenians, it js 
s mystery, und reflects greatly on thely 
for political windo 

‘According to Temosthenes, it was during the 
discussion on this trenty, that Eachines exhibited 
signs of being corraptcd by the gold of Philip. 
Ife founds ge urn the abrupt change in 
the sentiments of Eachines, One day, he violent- 
ly opposed n motion of Philocrates, and be as 
violently supported it un the next, ‘The gold of 
Philp was, therefore, still at work. The Land 
of Demosthenes alone, indeed, of all the Athen- 
jan orators, finally eseaped the “ mgly smutch” 
impriated on it by bribery, 

he treaty of peace and alliance with Mace- 
donia was now comple on the of the 
Athenians ; but it was not so with Philip. He 
was not definitely bound till he hud ratified it in 
person, by oath, in the prescnce of deputies from 
Athens. "Eleven individuals were, thetefure, seat 
as envoys to receive his solemn ratification. 
Among these, were Eschines, Eubulns, and De- 
mosthenes. ‘The latter, suspecting some of the 
envoys, scoms to have rewlved ta embraco this 
‘opportunity of watching their actions, though a 
‘wish to ransom some prisoners was the oben: 
sible reason for his seocptation of this secoud 
mission. 
Ig was some time before the envoys set forward 
on their mission. So dilatory were they, indeed, 
‘that Des was com obtain 




















tion ; but neither thet, nor the remonstrances apd 











‘The 
with Philip. What passed at this endience, how- 
‘ever, in uncertain, the distorted narrative of Es- 
alone, being handed down to ty. 
‘The came conrtery and hospitality which had 
‘been experienced by the former envoys were ex- 
tended to the present; and the politic feelings of 
Philip were further exhibited by the tender of a 
large present to each of the deputies, which was 
acccey 
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‘envoys were soon admitted to sn audience 
0 





by all bot Demosthenes. 

¢ envoys lied now beru absent from Athens 
mote than two months. It was Philip's potiey to 
detain them still longer; and to secomplish this 
‘heis said to have won their acquivscence 
bes, Demosthenes excepted, who was de- 
tained by force, The pretext for detaining them, 
‘was, that he was desirous of their mediation to 
reconcile the Halianx and Pharsalians, ta pur- 
suanee of this scheme, be took them with him to 
be At fis place, when kis peepersinine to 
pas Thermopyle were cot) ‘and opposi- 

Hon would be vain, he ratified the treaty. 

By thu treaty, the Atheniang were recured in 
the ion of the Cherronchus, with the ex- 
ception of Cardia; bat they reugned Ainphipolis, 
Doriseum, and the other tly conquered 
towns, and abandoned the citizens of Hatus, the 

i : Such a treaty 
ans, and served 
the deep policy of the overreaching 















was di 
to show 
Philip, 
On the retarn of the envoys, Demosthenes 
hastened to represent the coaduet of his col- 
leagues to his fellow citizeus. Every cireum- 
tance which bad occurred, from the day of their 















departure tll the day of their return, convinced 
bim that the interests of their country had been 
detrayed by then, There sentiments he enforeed 
with his wonted cloyoenee. He accused them 


with having grossly aud corruptly failed im their 
dary ; warned hit hearers aot to rely on the de- 
Yosive and fraudulent promises which would be 
made tothem ; nod recommended that Thermo- 
yin and Phocis should be immediately secured, 
that the fatal consequence which would result 
from the treachery of his accomplices in the 

ou, and the ambition of Philip, might be 














dylium, and pushed their exertions with so much 
vigour, that the Thebans were convinced their 
Present force was inadequate to withstand thgir 
power, and they resolved to solicit Philip for more 
efficacious nuccour. Accordingly, Theban em- 
hassy was despatched to Pella, where it arrived 
while the Athenian envoys were on their second 
mission. Demosthenes records, to the honour of 
this embassy, that they refused rich presents to 
money, captives, and golden cups, which Philip 
offered tw them. Jt was bis assistance alone, they 
aid, thot they sought, and this was promised 
‘to them, 

The Phocians were scnsible of the coming 
danger, and prepared to resist it with resolution, 
‘They applied fur aid to Lacedemon, their sole 
remaining ally, and the politic Archidamus com- 
plied with their request, chiefty, it would appear, 
to be at hand to support, in case of their re oy 
ancient Spartan claiw to the superintendency of | 
the Delphic temple. With this design, be led a 
body of lOO 'y armed infantry into Phocis, 
and be likewise seut envoys to Pella. to diven | 
the plans of the Theban deputies. Phalacus, 
who ruled over the Phocians, thus reinforced, 
‘occupied the pass of Thermopyle with 8000 men, 
‘watching the shadow of coming events, 

‘The progress of Philip was bow marked with 
consunimate shill. Prudence, that quality of the 
mind which gives value to all the rest, waited on | 
his every step. He saw that the time was not! 
yet arrived when he might march into Ph 
and lay it prostrate, without danger to hisnse! 
‘Thermopy hic wax held by Phalwens; Halos 
tinued to hold hie erm: exhil 
sigue of a refeactory spirit: discontent was vie | 
sible in other quarters of Thessaly ; Proxenos 
was hovering on the coast with bis squadron ; 
and he feared that Atbens would take the alarm, 
and be roused into action, Mis policy, there- 
fore, was, to excite the hopes of all parties. To 
the Thessalians and Thebans, he held out the 

of revenge and aggrandizement ; to the 

monians and Athenians, the expectation 

that Thebes would be humbled; and to the Pho- 
clas themselves, whose destruction he medi- 
tated, the hope'that he would shield them from 
that destruction with which they were threstened 
by their foes. So far did he carry this base dis- 
simulation, that he expressed a wish, either to 
give up the axk of seuiing the sffaira af the Pho- 
Giana, or to share it with those who were inclined 































asToRY oF TSE warzpowanE, 


‘The 





on bis work of at 
murrendered, and its 
‘The jeted = 


‘and all his resourees, and those of hia alles. 
thereby became available. Une obstacle, how- 
ever, was_in bis way. Phalmens still held the 
pars of Thermopylae, and it was necessary, ty 









gold of Philip, effected his removal, Negotia- 


| tious having been entered into, Mhalwens war | tion of th 
, Permitted to retreat to Pelopennesas, with the | Amphietyanie cour 
of } eet 





. Mercenaries under his command, on condi 
| delivering up the towns of Throniant, Nee 
aie ed the atraits of Th 
ilip now the straits of Therma 
at he head of the Saewionane at 

fis approach to Phocis was the si 
emigration of nambere of the mstives af th 
{ country, which Phifip observed with ple ssirre, as 
1 it eleated the way for vietary. 7 at brody 

of the Phocians, however, still remand, Rut 
} these did not Jook apou the monarel of Macedo- 
| nia in the light of an enc On the contrars 

they persisted in regarding his movement as the 
guarantee of their safety tron the pawer of the 
| bitter enemies, the Thessalians, Locrians, and 
Thebans, Their hopes were foruuted un the ke 
| Btage which Philip used towards them, and still 
snore upon the strong assurances conceruing the 
beneficent intentions of the monutch, as given hy 
Eschines and his colleagues to the Athenians, 
Te was these feelings which now induced thy Pho- 
cisns to conclude a treaty with Philp, by which 
they surrendered up their cities t8 him, aud sub- 
mitted to his decision. 

‘When the Phocians made this treaty with Phi- 
lip, they bad forgotten that his generonx iin- 
pulses never interfered with bix policy, and that 
the guide of his actions was ambition. For va- 
ious reasons, all centring in his own interests 
‘and honours, their destruction was quickly re- 
rolved opon. he might not appear unjust, 
however, in an affair which concerned all Greece, 
he assembled a fraction of the Amphictyoni 
council, to sit in judgment on the Phocians. 
‘The council was fornia of their most deadly 
eoemica, In it sat the representatives of the 
Thessalians, Locrians, and the wild 
mountaineers of (Ets, all thirsting for blood. 
‘The latter vehemently insisted that the Amphic- 
































in its extremest rigour, and they demanded that 


the whole Hon of Phocis should be cast 


headlong fram the rocks of Delphi Eschines 
eppropriates $0 
this barbarous 


jipuself the merit of subrerting 
tion: spd it is certain that 

i doubted, 
lip was not more 














ent difficulty, delay, and loss, that he should | they should be considered 
| removed. The art, seconde perhaps by the | gods and ex 
Hl 





ged, oF reduced to small towns of By 
houses each; that they sboukd yield 
arms and horses, the one to 
darned, and the other to be sold; thet thy were 
‘only to retain their lends on condition of paying 
annually sixty talents, or 19,00, tll the whole 
amount of treasure expended wax vimbarsed; 
and that those who had committed the sxeri- 
Jege which gave rise tm the war should be irre- 
Socably proscribed. Against thise Phocians who 
had become voluntary exiles 












of Grever, 






privalegs 





id readily ¢rat 
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‘The task of putting this sentence into exec 
tion wax committed to the ‘Thebans, to whom, 
alwy, the sovereignty aver Coranea, Orehome: 
ning, und other towns taken from then during 
the war, was restored. ‘The Thebaon pet 
wie xeleame tisk with wloerity and precision, 
Deramthenee iteclares, that when ke 
through Pheer to Delphi, at a subsequent date, 
wards cold never describe its deplorable nitua- 
hon. Kuyned houses wally overthrown, and 
Tavazed Belts, made up the keene; with here 
and there a few women and children, and de> 
jected and feeble old ines, on whom the soldiers 
of Thebes and M: ere quartered, for 
he pnrpore of stifling the yoice of complaint, and 
reang the payment of the fine itnposed by 
the Amphicty onic eumeil, 
ate ye, aurel'd heroes, way, 

Rut teas of the aullering world yr away? 
tripped ol het embroldlered robe, 


ition of the globe, 
ne truths awful bet 
070 ‘ 
































‘When the intelligence of the bard lot of Pho- 
cis reached Athens, the people were confounded 
and dismayed. ‘They saw they had wronged 
Demosthenes, and thst they bed sbandoned 
themselvex to the idle promises of a traitor, who 
had sold his country. In a transport of terror 
and indignation, it wan decreed that their ram- 
parts sbould be repaired, the Pirsus fortified, 
und, as was the case when war was imminent, 


| syenie law sboold be enforced against sacrlege | that the sserifice to Hercules should be perform 


the city, They also resolved, af 2 proof 
of their sympathy with the sufferers, that bos- 
pitality and succuur abould be afforded to the 
Phocian exiles. 





ing of Eechines in this| some z r 
wes not assigned to | to the Athenians, he bossted of having redneed 
abeo- to stavery, themselves with 

ar eS = es 
























Tepid to ts eter by de 
renin w Pips We cmeerag ¢ instroe- 

OF movements Gather i Keown, 
ived that ft — ‘additional Cae! mA 
erleninate Paci 


douiga’ tmoparch, of essen 
and he adds, 


hed he at at ie feral board 





were under Dgtrgeec! he oon reg! acknow- 
ledgment of his election the remaini: 
membera of the Grecian conf kf reed 
‘base, accompanied by “Toesalian deputies, wo 
iy sent to Athens for this purpose, as 
‘well aa for their assent ta the recent proceedings. 
do aseembly af the people was convened to bear 
the letters Ld debate ensued, in 
ip wax generally opposed 
the excited multitude. End ines alone raised 
mw voice in favour of the Fieyegie of Mace- 
fen ond he as sihenerd fed Yous | 
tion, and compelled to retire frum t) 
tribune. As he ilescensee, hw observed, that of 
‘the numbers, nuw so clamorons, there were fow 
theta who would be disposed to manifeot 
it courage in the field, A dark bint, and one 
thet shows that be wae acquainted with the 
secrets, 

"Deco ucs observed these cbullitions of 
popular wrath with concern. He @&w that in 
Preoent cireumatagces, Athens would show her 
‘wisdom by maintaining peace with Philip, and 
he laboured wich wll the might of hia eloquence 
tw convince them of their error, The reasons 
which he adduced wery cogent and convincing 5 
‘but he exerted himself in vain. Heat and im- 

ationce are very ill directors ie the affzirs of 
life; and the Athenians were pot in a temper of 
mind to be guided by any other dictates. 
decreed thet the elalin of Philip as an Ampbice 
tyem whould net be scknow that he should 
admit Cherobleptes of Thrace to the benefit of 
the ey, ‘and that the treaty should be modified 























those articles which were considered ob- 





Seerioonbie i 
fotwithstanding appearances, peace was 

the present maintal Through 
the fi of the Athenians, aud the exer- 
thous af the ary, hel decree anon be: 
came a deat fence. alsa, was too akifful 
t polldeian to eapage inpeuently in & wat, for 


mal 
having made racism 

Serangemen “i 
tyonie colleagues, aan Aesbie see's ae 


wusdenepcctee 
not yet attamable. He kept it im view; but be 
saw that it would be more eusy to secure it when 
he had extended and consolidated his own demi- 
nions, and reduced the Grecian states to sbevlate 


servitty. The oration itself, avi { 
‘was calculated to confirm him in ale of ps 


licy. It 
iocapable 
ing hy wufferance“alone. ‘The wily Fi Philip re- 
Joiced in this confersion of weaknens, and accord. 
ingly postponed his attack on Persia till he 
conid appear as the sovercign ruler of Greece. 
Vuder the rule of the peace the then: 
jana now sank into mlence and {nacti 
it was not x0 with Philip. He was active i 
viding for the safety, improvement, end aggran- 
dizement of his dominions, In order to secare 
in ions in Thrace, he founded a city on 
lebrus, now the Maritza, sod another ad- 
Jareut to the eastern extremity of Maat Te- He- 
mus, which be peopled part with, Macedo, 
piang, and partly with chose PI 
‘been delivered into hin hands, ag a 
for having resisted to the last. ees nls, 
settled a colony in the inland of Thanos, not 
Thane, opposite "the mouth of the river Nesta.” 
‘These occupations engaged Philip's section 
ales whole of the year uc. 344, The ne: 
¢ again took the field, and invaded pi 
‘What provocation the Ilyrians had given him is 
not known: probably hit own poley lone was 
fa motive for action, or, as they were @ pre- 
race, and hated the sesadociooee they 
wi nt have been guilty of ects of 2. 
tever it was, they smarted under his power, 
Pate Tavaged the country, airy. copared several 
towns, and returned to Macedonia laden with 


vite. 
"PAvhile Philip wae invading Tyrie, dieeen- 
sions took place ia Thessaly, at the instigation 
of Simo and Endicus, two citizens ot 

















Aecordingiy. chen : 
ingly, wl had spoiled Myris 
ied bn forces foto Thewaly’ where be now me, 
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‘arma ia bis behalf against | of these stipulatious was intended by the Athen: 
felow-countrymen, over whom thes pre- | inne tn lead to the recovery Fionn 
ere, also, actively ot work | This had failed, and they now passed a deeree, 

tral Greece. avd their | on the motion af Hege that the.city in 
‘and Euba. | question stl! belonged to Athens, and sent ani em: 
purpose of furthering his views upon | bassy tu Philip to demand the surrender ef the 
r tate, he porchased the town of An: { place. Philip was tou fond of dominion to give 
tron, which stood opposite the northern coast | up any part of his possessions on demand. He 
of Eubos, and commanded the entrance of the | refined fo aduut of this new cunstrurtion of the 
revised atticle, maintained that his posseesion 

which Philip adopted to gain domi- | was confirmed by the termns of the article, and 
the states of Greece, was.by working | denied that his eavosa were authorized to make 
otoal jeslousies, nvalrict, and ants | any ¢uch coneetson as that now regeeed mt We 
exeiti oper of some, 1. Nor ilip retort only by argement. 

by exciting pe Pp yy bbe ee 


i amany of the | and should 
ey | Mile tohkimn, bare were parties, abonk? they ever be invaded. The fru 
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beet 
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and 
fears of other states. ‘This work was | He banished the Athenian 

Sreesen | Macedoma, becuse he had giv 

i avoys; ant it 


it 


on by the leuding men of the 
ties, whom be seduced by beibes and fair pro- | reception to the 











probable that 











Throughout all Greece,” smd Demon- this period that he put to death a citien 
one of hw orations, * of Caryatus in Eubwa, who was his prisaner, 
fatal evil ie spread, which cup only and the liberation of whom had been thrice eoli- 
by the favour of he Athenians, on the ground of his 


the favour of the guds and thy pradcuce of | exted 
the ‘The most eminent menu: the re- | being patie ret Philp carried hin res 
tlc Have plunged themselves inte a sersitde | scotiment ol farther: be refused (0 give op te 
ied with the reGned appellation of the | remaine of the Carystian for interment, which 
"goodwill ued ficodshi of Pp, an uf fami: | was eondeed dea inal by the wien 
ariy with that monarch, ‘The other cuuzen and | Th conduct of Php rendered the, popalacy 
the magistrates, instead of punishing these per- { of Athene still more inclined to war, ‘he antic 








i 
' 
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fidious stateamen, admire and envy their for- ; peace party now, indved, resolved to make 
tune.” The stuaion of the Ilojons at thy | sagurous attach ulm ia opponents. ‘They Ina 
| time exewplified the uffecta of thin ayatein of the , tuted proceedings agninet Phitocrates and Each 
‘ Macedonina monarch. The Athewiann bad in | nes, who bad heen the ment forward in bringing, 
{past days entered into « treaty with the Lacedw- | ubout the trvaty with Macrdonis. The 
moniads to forward their designs in the penin- | tion of Philocrater waa undertaken by Hyperie 
; ula, hoping thereby to estabbah a count des, an orator of distingui talenta; pr a he 
10 ign and Theban infurnee. ‘They | x0 forebly comvacted him of intrigac, that the 
tow displayed a willingness to fulfil that treaty, | accused med at prudent to withdraw from 
bat the power of Lacedemon was held at hay by | Athena, ‘The tk of convicting Enchines waa 
} dhe Argives, Areadians, and Menenians, on one | undertaken by Demoethrues, who made his ooc- 
side, end by the Thebans on the other. and Phi- | duct in the embassy to Philip the subject of ia 
' Tip bimaelf‘declared for these several republicn. | peachiuent. Demorthenen accused him of have 
\ He commanded the Lecedamonians to reiiuquah | ing been corrupted by the gold uf Philip; of 
} their pretensions upon Mewenia, and sent troops | betray mg the interestn end hovone of his eoune 
to the Pelopoanesus to enforce hrs command. | iry, of causing the dextruetion of the Phocians; 
hg Athenians despatched an emtany, at the |of for lp tame to carry Be pane ato 
' head of which was Demosthenes, to dissuade the | full effect by the slowness with which be per- 
| Mensenians and Argives from putting trust 1n | formed his previous mission ; of baving noctur- ; 
P bat notwithstanding the embassy, and ! nal interviews with the monarch; of joming in 
the of Dremoatbenes, these peuple re- | banquets and songs of triumph 10 celebrate the « 
imained unthaken in their adherence wo Philip. | rao of the ales of Atbeus; of making. faloe {| 
Mamning and counsel were alike unheeded by jaatement with reference to the promises and 
a | 


























they fell into his snares. intentions of Philip; and with pumerons other 

‘Athenians were becoming every day more | cireunsstances, which be contended were demon- 

certain of the designs of Philip, sind hence more { stratite of guilt. ‘The danger of Exchines was 
as treaty they had concladed | great, but the power of his eloquence triampbed 
y 
a 





eb ise. Philip saw this; and not deeming it | aver that of hia accuser, He was acquitted ; bat 
politic to come to an open rupture with them for | the majority in his favour was araall, and be was 
tine 10 come, he tent an embassy 16 indebeed partly for this to Eubalas, ose of bis 
then, st i intimate who exerted bimarif to the ut- 
ine, to vindicate his meesares, and to ra- | most on bis-behalf. 
‘is friendship with the Athenians. Python | The scquittal of Zecbines was  triamph for 
Prrserre | the peace, ot Macedonian party st Athens but 
the alliance of the Athevian state, and that be | the suthority of that party bourly 
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became weaker, 
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be was now 
Lamon, twa Corfathias colemien allies of Atbene. 
irritated the Athenians; bat the chief 
‘incentives to their anger at this time were, his 
retention of the istand of Halonnesus, one of the 
group of isles at the entrance of the Malaic gulf, 
and his support of the Cardians, who were grand 
enemies of their Chersinesan colonies, Thus 
fosulted und injured, they began to take measures 
for irapeding the career of thy i 
tuarch: with the nature of thet 
evr, we are unacquainted. 
‘This warlike attimde of Athens xeems to have 
lip pause in his career of conyuest, 












tain a numerous urmy, without exciting the sus- 
picion of the Grecian statea. Before he pro- 
ceeded, he attempted to reconcile himself with 
the Athenians, that bis kinglom might be secure 
during his sbeenee. For this purpusc, he dea- 
patched ambassailors to Athens with a letter, con- 
taining his wishes for an amicuble arrangement. 
‘The contents of this letter—in which he offered 
Halonaovsus to the Athenians ; to submit the dis~ 
pate hetwoen the Cardians and Athenians to the 
decision of au ampire ; and proposed n treaty for 
regulating the commercml intercourse between 
the two uationx— calculated ta betray the 
Athenians into their wonted habits of batlessnees 
and fancied security, So, also, was the speceh of 
Python, who was again et the head of Philip's em- 
hissy. He expatiated long and eloquently upon the 
tuoderation and just intentions of his royal mas- 
ter, and mpon the slanderous and malevolent 
ict of those orators who were ever black- 
ing his character, There were those in Athens 
who thought that Philip's letter as reasonable, 
‘and his conduct upright; but the orators Hege- 
tippus and Demosthenes so completely unmasked 
life intentions, and exposed the flimsy contents 
of the letter, that the newly awakened vigilance 
of the Athenisns remaincd unatfected. Hege- 
sippua, who touk the lead on this uccasion, con- 
cluded bi oration, which takes its title from the 
Halonvesus, in these imperative words; “ There 
are men you, who thiok that the letter, 
now before us, i 


from the king of Macedonia, is 
vory reasonable. Such are more deserving of 
your Lag ae a Eee. By opposing yor, he 

joires ‘and advantages, and they wi 

Taaaifeet shee teal for him sed not for their 
conatry, ought to voted by you to utter 
destraction, Ts only remains for me to draw up 
wach a reply to this ‘reasonable’ letter, and to 
the of the ambassadors, as may be 
snd conducive tothe weir ofthe sate.” 
reply w logesippus drew ap has not reached 
our age; but it was doubtless unpalatable to the 
onatel of Macedon 


‘During the discumuion of the Athenians on the 
4 monarch engaged 























ost a portion of his dominiona, was compelled to 
pay an annual tribute, and was sutroanded by 
fortified towns. which overawed hin frontiers 


breach hetween Philip and the Athenians, 
new colony was sent by the Atheniane to the 
Chersonesus, under the command of Diopithes, 
who belonged to the anti peace party. Provoked 
by the protection whieh Philip had recently given 
to the Cardians, and perhaps invited by the 
pithes invaded the maritime terri- 
tory of Philip, stormed the towns of Crobyle 
and Tiristasin, and carried «ff 8 considernt 

hooty, and many prisoners, to the Chersonesus, 
Tnder the influence of the same feeling, Dio- 
pithes refased ransom for the prisoners, threw 
the envoy, who waa sent with that intent, into 
prison, and refused his release till be bad pur- 
chased his liberty by the payment of nine talents, 
about 1809 pounds sterling. ‘This conduct of 
Diopithes would seem to admit of no extenua- 
tion, aud yet it was the cause of severe debate at 
Athens, “Philip not being able, at the moment, 
to avenge himself by the sword, contented him- 











self with making complaint, ue letters, on the 
subject. y held Dinpithes up 
to the indi people, a8 guilty of 





plunging them into a war with Philip, and insisted 
‘that he should be recalled, and the mercenaries 
under him disbanded, as men waworthy to bear 
arms. 

Demosthenes, sering that the censure of Dio- 
pithes would be at once a triumph for the parti- 
sans of Philip, and prejudicial to the state, an- 
dertook his defence, which is the sabject of his 
‘oration on the Chersonvsus. 

In this oration, the orator first dwelt on the 
evils of disbanding the army, and leaving the 
field open to the machinations aod aggressions 
of Philip, He then vindicated the character of 
Diopithes, sarcastically reproving his hearers 
for ieaving him without pecuniary means, whieh 
compelled him, as it had doue others before him, 
toexact coutributions wherever they could be ob- 
tained, He wext attacked the actions and designs 
of Philip, in language unequalled by any former 
oration for its egg He contended that his 
conduet, ever since he had signed the treaty, 
had been a series of aggreesions; that his fool? 
ings toward the Athenians were of unmitigated 
hatred ; and that his fixed purpose was to com- 
[ seelryd ruin, There was no safety to be found, 
he ssi, from the clutch of sach Aman a Philp, Philip, 

in exertions vigorous 
cn raar ae 

reece aire aa account 

has Tost if they should say, * Athesians, 
are ever eending envoys to us to assare us 
Philip ia ang the subversion of onr liberties, 
and thet we i 
dot, most 





to guard againet his designs ; 
of wen] when that prince was 





contents of Philip’s lettes, that 




















months absent from his kingdom, 

Sess overtook, bie, dt you deliver Enbera ? did 

reeorer from his eny of your dominions? 
White you ‘ease and health, he establishes 
two tyrants in Eobees, the ane facing Scyathus, 
the other Attics, to hold constantly at bay. 
‘You have not endeavoured to thwart him in thin, 
nor have you resented the outrage; bt by your 
sabwoission you have shows that, were Philip to 
dhe ten times, yom would still remain inactive ! 
‘Why, then, these embassies? these accusations of 
Philip? these attempts to invnive us in disputes?” 
If this should be anid by the Grevks, what answer 
could we give? None!” 

‘The mensores which ieeioteses Lanai 
mended for adoption, in this oration, were, that 
} an effective army theold be maintained, supplies 
! yalsed, abuses reformed. and corrupt ministers 
* puniahed with unsparing severit 
«Demosthenes triumphed. Diopithes was con- 
‘ tinued at the head of his forces in the Cherso- 
resus, supplies were voted to ned it was 
decreed that vigorocs measures should be taken 
in other quarters. 

Offence bad been given to the Athenians by | 























the towns on the Peganran gulf, allies of Philip. 
‘Arivtodemns and Callias were now nent to char- 
‘the towns were taken ond plan- 
Nias also stopped all vessel hound to 
‘Macedonia, and consigned the crews tu slavery. 

Philip complarned of these hostilities it vain . 
‘bia complaints were scorfully pawed over, while 
the ebhe thanks were voted to the commanilers | 
for their services, Encouraged by these pro- | 
ceedings, the inhabitants of the islitd of Peps- | 

us made a descent on Halonnesus, and cap- 
tured the Macedoniza garrison, In return, Philip 
attacked and vanyuished the Peparcthians, and 
ruined their enuntry. 

These events tend to show that the spirit of 
war now ruled dominant among the Athenians 
The peace party lad ceawd to go 
still retined, ina great di range 
of public affairs. Fur the purpose of ctushing | 
} thelr power altogether, the flexible Demos. 

thenes once more came furwurt. It is 
time that he uttered his third Philippic, under, 
the bitterness and eloquence of which, the gor | 
Yerament of the peace party sank to rise no 
more, The orator hinsetf became, in effect, the 

| prime minister of the people of Athens. 
| Raised to this exalted station, Demosthenes, | 
! undiamayed by the many adverse cireumatancer | 
which he was surrounded, concentrated all ' 
Powers af his capacious mind to work out | 
the salvation of his country. By his wise mea- 
ip for the deficiency of resources; 

» Which the rich had thrown 
shoulders of the 
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3 The stircess wa 


the thanks of 


{but he peuter sought to prevent it, nor mat 


Pelopannesas. | 
alliances with Byzentiow, Preinthus, Abydos, ! 
Rhodes, Chios, aod Persis; to ent off the re | 
vonrece of hostile powers ss far aa practicabie, | 
and to procure for Athens all those with which } 
abe stood in need. i 





‘The most imoortant of these projects. ras chet | 
of converting Eubera into « bulwark af Athens, || 
Philip himself had denominated it island, 
“ The fettern of Greece,” and the em of it 
by coemics, would have deprived Athens of a 
portion of its subsistence, and have enabled them | 


to threaten her territory with invasion, Philip | 
already porwesed Eretrin, which was advantege- 
ously mtuated to threaten the northern coast of 


Atnea and Orcum, which stood et the northern 


‘end of the inand, Hipparchus, Antomedon, and 
Clitarclar, were placed a governors over Bre- 
tria; and Philistidea, n man of obnoxious charac 
ter, ower Orcum, The tyranny of these rulers, 
supported by the power of Philip, had fong made 
them obuoanus to the citizen, and they had 
auate some bold attompts to rid themselves of 
the yoke. Rut they were ansuccersful, Aided 
dy the power of Philip, all opposition was gut 
viown, and their burdeos made heavier, At 
Jength, the tyranny of the Mucedoman faction in 
thene cities became insupportable, and embracing, 
Ue change of opinion which had been wrought 
un Athena, some of the citizens, at the head of 
‘whom ¥as Callian, sent deputies to Athens wo 
Propese anew alliance. Demosthenes mrenunsly 
supported the proposition, and it was adopt 
‘The Athenians roengnized the complete inde- 
pendence of the Euboan cities, aud sent troopa, 
under the command of Phocien, te secure that 
independence, The expedition was mecessful, 
No reustance wpe made; Chtarchan of Eretria, 
Mabstides of Oreuut, and other obnoxinm lead= 
cers, fled, ated eft the people ia purseasion of their 
tights, 

‘This was a yroud trinmph for Demosthenes, 
ed with delight by the 
u the of Aristonicaad 
people wae deereed to hin, i 
a general ase ether with a crown of 
gold, which was to be presented to bim in the 
theatre at the festival of Bacchus, 

The suppression of Macedoutan influent 
Knbea, mast have been hitter news 00 PI 














































Athenians, and 




















tested any resentment at the change. ‘This was 
design, “Ile silence served a a clash to caver 
bis nltenor meanures froin the gar of mankind, 
hia wesh weas to work inthe dark, that the glory 
ue bad in view might he obtained by » sudden 
trinmph. He knew that an invasion of southurn 
Greece wan too hazordous to bw ventared at 
present, and his prudence tanght him to tke the 
circuitous path of safety. 

Acting upon these principles, Philip ehanged 
his sphere of exertions; still aevking the exten> 
sion of his own power, and the reduction of that 
of Athens. The Atheaians chicfly relied for their 
supplics of corm and uther necemaries, on the 
countries bordering on the Enxise; and ix ex- 
tensive enmmerce was therefore earried on by 
them with Perinthas and Yelymbria, on the 

ia, and with Bysantiam on the 

ip saw, that if he possersed 
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# peninsula, which presented a rapid slope on 
side of the land, the honses rising Like an 
amophitheatre, ane above the other. Jt was rich 
dy its extensive commerce, and strong. not only 
by its but by its ramparts, and the bra- 
very of ite citizens. On the approach of Philip, 
the Perinthians prepared for an energetic de- 
fence, Philip was as resolate in his determina- 
tion to take the city. To otder to dcive the de- 
fevdere from their ramparts, he raised towers 
Jrigher than the walla, from which an nocessing 
shower of missiles was discharged. When the 
ramparts were thus rendered approachable, the 
battering-rams and mine were employed uo- 
x ir destruction, The 
Peripthians sustained this sttack with great bra- 
very, and inflicted severe Joss upon the bexiegers, 
as well as retarded their progress. At length, & 
‘breach waa ynude in the wall; but the city was 
not yet taken, To the astonishment of the be 
riggers, a new rampart, reared 

inne sinee the commencement of the siege, 
Pred their progress, Irritated, but not 
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ensued, | whereby su] 





de | Heged 


‘Philip was baffled. 
‘adopted befare Perint 
Philip was not slow in 
sures. He drew off 3 
rinthus, and invested Sel: 
by which means he 

ies cold 


leagucred fortress. 

‘This rox Philip and the Athenians 
collision. Viewing with alarm the 
Project of Philip, with regard to the 
poutine cities, the Atheniane directed Leodimas, 
their admiral on the Propontie station, to escort 
twenty merchant vessels, laden with corn, for the 
relief of the Selymbriana This commission, 
however, was to be executed by stealth, in order 
to avoid the appearance of hostility. Bat the 
plan proved unsuccessful, These vessels were 
seized by the Macedonian admiral, and, though 
Leodimas pleaded that their cargoes had been 
purchased in the Hellespont, for the inhabitants 
of Lemnos, they were retained as prizes. The 
Athenians heard of this transaction with indig- 
nation; and they sent three ambassadors, Cephi- 
sophon, Democritus, and Polycratus, to demand 
the restoration of the ships, 

To this demand Philip returned » cold and 
sareastic reply, und is withal, politic, «Kt ap- 
pears to me,” said he, “that you must be egre- 
Fiously simple if you could imagine that I should 
pot discover that these ships, under the pretence 
of conveying provisions from the Hellespovt 0 
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the Periath. | Lenmos, were, in reatite, despatched for the pur- 


of snccouring the Selymbrians, who are be- 
by me, and who are not included in the 


mayed, Philip strained every nerve to surmount | treaty of peace subsisting between us, as your 


the difficulty thus cast in his way. He increased 
the number of hie battering eogines, and strove 
to wear the gartison out by one continued seriex 
of ansauitz, The Perio 
reperd bis + hat their attemnp\ 
tended with much lass of life, which diminished 
their powers of revistance. i 
cast its dark chadows over them ; but relief was 








eafely arrived. Ryzantiam, also, 

for her own safety, sent a body 
diers, under s skilful commander, to the 
the Perinthiaas. 

Still Philip pushed forward his designs 
Peringhun His steps were not easily farned aside 
frou the pursait of military glory. after 
assanit was made, ‘ind the veal of his soldiers 
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‘quickesed by thove 1 incentives to exer 

extion, ‘aad plunder. By these means, 

the Tampart was at 

‘this was of no advantage to the besiegers 

censity, which is the of invention, 
Ache Perish 





allies, The instructions your officer received 
were not suthorized by the Athenians at large; 
they were given by certain magistrates and 
others, who sre now in & private station, 
who ure ever striving to urge the people to com- 
nence hestiltice with me.’ Twill however, re. 
lease the ships, and for the future, if you will 
not allow your leaders to act upon this pernicious 
‘asstem of politica, but will reprimand and re- 
strain them, I also will strive to preserve 
‘The allusions which this letter 
‘Demosthenes and his party, served to increase 
the conviction in the mind of that 
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aad scow in a Thracian cellar, aud to 
‘upon the rye aod millet of Thrace. it ix 
Athens which Philip bas ever in view, let him 
turn his arms to whatever quarter be may.” “1k 
‘was tot to be wondered at.” enntioued the orator, 
“that Philip should cherish a deadly hatred 
againe, their city. The ground op which it 
stood, ite very gods, and, above nil, ite free and 
popalar constitution, which afforded a refuge to 
those who were desirous of shaking off his fut- 
tere, were the causes of his hatred. 
‘Demosthenes at length gained his point. Tx- 
cited by his eloquence, the Athenians decreed + 
‘thas an attempt should be made to save the eines 
of the Propontis from the grasp of Phalip, The - 
passing of this decree way probably hastened by 
‘the circumstance that the By cintines, who 126 
themselves threatened by Phihp, at this ¢ 
nent an envos to Athens to implore asumtance. 
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Tepatanon, Chares was unsuccessful. A severe 
sen fight took place and be was defrsted, with 
the loss of several vessels, 

‘Te was ander these conflicting circumstances 
that Philip approached Byzantium, ‘Thu city 
‘as rituated on the aite now occupied by the 
southera portion of Constantinople, It wax 
strong, beth by eature and art. On three sides, 
it sax coucred by the sea. while on the side of 
the land it was defended by lofiy walle, having 
towers at a chort distance from each other, snd 
a wade and deep meat. Philip made approaches 
vnasenied by the Hyzantinen, Thin inepired 
him with cnnfidence. Impatient to take the cits, 
he rewlyel to make an eMort to carry it by aadl- 
den emalade. The reason of wigh 












amid the 
dia of a tampest, wax chowen for thie purpose, 
amit the enterprise wne committed ta x hand of 
his bravest soldiers. Several of these succevded 
summit of the exrupart uncheerved 
ed certan ; but 
ere aroned to 
fe danger by the taying of we 

















a pene af t! 


A fleet war now sent, io comphance with this | mastifis kept io the towers, and hastily seizing 
decree, to the succour of the Hellespootine «thor weapuns, they rushed to meet their fom, 
cities, under the command of Chares, [They contested ike men who had every thing 

‘The sagacious Philip saw the danget to which dear i life to lwe; and though the Mneelomann 
he was ox acd he determned to try whe- long persevered, they were flunlly compelled to 
ther the Athenians might not be diverted from make a retreat, Philip now resorted to the bat= 





their present purpose, by complaint, trmou- ; termg-ram and wine, neaher of which uvaiied 
trance, and menace. In adch stra, he penned 
a letter to them, which has been pronounced ove | 
of the most masterly state papers produced 31 
any age or conutry. It aggravated all the griev- 
ances which he was justified in resenting ; placed | 
the conduct of his opponents in the mont unfa- 
woursble light; and’ sunk every cireumatauee 
which might tend to injure bis oun cause. The 
arguments contained in the letter were sub 
and the strain calm, firm, and digosfcd, with an | 
socasional touch of aly sarcastic humour. ‘The 
reaonings adduced by Philp were no cogeut, 
and the facts oo startling, that ic rendered any 
atcenapt to answer it a task of no small €:ficulty. 
Infellto the lot of Demosthenes to make the 
reply, aud passing the changes of Philip over io 
tllewce, he Healaitved with toch irresisable,clo- 
that the Athenians resolved to persist in 

it efforts to rescue the Hellespoutine cities 
from the monarch of Macedonia. 

Tn the mean time, 2.c. 339, Philip had changed 
his sphere of setion. Kot being she to maki 
any progress in the capture of Periathus, 
Ihe had converted the siege into a blockade, und 









not ealeniated to 1nxpire 

those whom he led, or these 

ting of epi, reed 
ing of enapicion, 

their ports; and, thus rejected, 

fostdied their sespicions, by bis exactions snd 

tyramny over those wo had m0 power to resist 


‘dum an the capture of this city, 

Philp war thenete in. foe designe by the 
Athenian, When news wax firat hroaght te 
themu that the fy zantines, with the ather eres, 
Lad refused sdiittance to Chares, they were in- 
dignant ut alt offered to them, 
and would probobiy have again into their 
farmer meriness, hol not Phocion prevented 
them, It was not, be asidy the Byzantines, who 
were to blame, hat diemsefes, in making choice 
‘of such » general ax Chares =a general im whom 
they could place no confidence, which wae the 
reaton why the Athemuns were looked upon 
s¢, by « people whe eunld pot be 

te ‘Fins Feakoning prevailed ; 
the people decreed that a fresh urmiament should 
be sent to the Propontis, and that the conduct of 
it whould be given to Phocion humtelf. 

According to thin decree, a furmulable equa 
dron was raised, consisting of 120 xml, and the 
Atheman general hastened with the force to 
Byzontiom. The Byzuntines reerved Phocion 
with open a1 ind his zeal, activity, and talent, 
combined with the aid he brught, mapired theat 
sith new spuit. ‘They defeated the troops of 
Phulip in several encounters ; and the snousreh, 
at length, despairing of accomplishing hie por: 
pose, raised the aicze, and proceeded to the pur- 
suit of other congarsis.* 

Having thus trustrated the designe of the 













































© Diodorus afirms, that Philip signed a treaty of pasce 
with the Hedieepentipe eitier ana the Atheslans, " But 


dus ia érubtful, a2 no mention to msde of ft In after 
vessnéed i 


Seare, The neat act of Phoeinn, indeed, es 
succeeding. the 


the paragraph, refutes 


























recovered 
levied contributions, In one of 


of Thrace, und 

Se ccuree erated owns, whet 
ima 80 is troops to 

eocmer than he had intended. 


In gratitude for the assietance rendered them 
by oe ‘Athenians, the citizens of Byzantium and 
inthus passed the following decree : “Ia con- 
sideration that the Athenians have always been 
friendly to the Byzantines, and to the Perinth- 
ions, their kinsmoo and allies; snd that they 
succoured us when Philip of Macedovia invaded 
raged our territories with fire and sword, 
‘our utter ruin; we, the people of By- 
zantium and Perinthas, have resolved to give to 
the Athenians the privilege of citizenship in our 
states, the right of intermarriage, und of pur- 
chaning lands and houses, precedence in alt pub- 
ic meetings, festivals, and religious ceremonies, 
‘and an exemption from all municipal charges to 
thove reviding in our cities. There shall, more- 
over, be erected in the port of Byzantium, three 
ttstues, each sixteen cubits high, representing 
the Bysantives and Perinthiaus crowning the 
Athenian people: and embassies shall he sent 
tw the general assemblies of Greece, the Olympic, 
Iuthinian, Nemman, and Pythian, where solemn 
reclamation shall be made of the crown decreed 
us to the peuple of Athens; that all the 
recke may know of the magnanimity of the 
Athenians, and the gratitude of the Byzantiqes 
and Perinthians.” 

‘The inhabitants of the Chersonesus, though 
they had not felt the scourge of war i 
degree, passed a situilar decree 
anis of Scatus, Eleue, Ahydos, and Alepo Con- 
nessu,” runs their decree, “give to the 
and senate of Atheng a crown of gold of sixty 
taleous, and ervet tw6 altars to their bouour, on, 
account of their having, by the most glorious of 
all benefactions, rescued the Chersopesites from 
id restored them to the pomession of 
their country, their laws, their liberties, aud their 

: an ‘act of beneficence they will fix 
eternally in their memories, and which they will 
ever be ready to repay to the utmost of their 
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wer.” 
Pohner Philip had been baffled in his attem) 
upon the Heilespoatine cities, he directed hi 





attention to Western Scythia, x peninsula situated 
om the lower part of the Ister, near the Euxine, 
‘This country was inhabited by a rude tribe, of 
which Atheas was the sovereign. While Philip 
‘was engaged in the siege of Perinthus, the do- 
minions of Athess were invaded by the king of 
‘the Ivtriane, and he sought the aid of the Mace- 
donian monarch, with the temiptiog offer of the 
socession to the crown. Philip sent a body of 


troope to succoar the Scythian ; but the desth of 
the Tatsian monarch oceasioned the retreat of his 
army, and Athess, thus freed from danger, dis- 
soiated the Macedonian forees without payment, 
and diuvowed the ings of his aubasea- 
dora. Philip ‘an embassy to Atbeas, 10 











would tend to lull the fears and suspicions of the 
Greeks, and that a triamph in Scythia would 
efface the remembrance of his fhilure on the 








he was joined by his son Alexander. This young 
ince, who was now only sixteen years of age, 
been left as regent of the kingdom during 
his father’s absence, and proved himself s son 
worthy of the sire, One of the Thracian tribes, 
the Medareans, havmg revolted, he defeated 
them, captured their city, expelled the inhabit- 
anta, ‘planted a colony therein, and commemor- 
ated hi achievement by giving to the city a 
name adapted from bis own, Alexendropalie. 
‘During his march, Philip resorted to a strata- 
gem, in order to lull the fears of the Scythian 
monarch, and therefore to put him off his guard, 
He despatched a herald to him, who was in- 


B epeoren to an- 
to state that the 


of bis coming w: 

ofthe later. brazen satue of Hereulen, whieh 
he had vowed to raise in ivi 
hero, while engaged in the siege of Byzantiom. 
‘The stratagem was of too flimay a natare not to 
be penetrated by Atheas; yet, without seeming 
to pereeive it, he replied, that the statue might 
be sent to him. If that were done, he eaid, he 
‘would place it on the chosen spot, and ensure its 
remaining there inviolate; but if it were set op 
against his will, the Scythians would most 
bably pall it down, and’ convert it into the pointe 
of darts ond spears. Thue foiled, Philip threw 
off the mask, and entered Scythia as an enemy 
to Atheas, 

It is not koowa bow long Philip was engaged 
in this expedition. He appears, however, to 
have met with many difficulties. The bravery 
of the rade Seythiaus for vome time counterta- 
lanced the skill of cheir invaders; bet zilitary 
science finally prevailed. After. a severe strog- 
gle, with much loss on oth sides, Philip tri- 
umphed in a battle, in which each ee 
into the field the whole of its disposable force, 
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theme At Sot they 
ie hin jietly onward; bet as soon as 
army, Revmbered the captives and cattle, 
were: amidst the defiles, they demanded 
‘a portion of the bouty, a4 the price of being al- 
lowed to pass through their territories. Philip 
fefosed, aud s combet ensued, in which be was 
daageron wounded. A shaft pierced bis thigh 
with ach force as to kill the horse on which le 
rode, and had not Alexander covered hun with 
Ihie shield as he lay o0 the ground with the slun 
‘beast, till be ¢oaid be removed by his suidiers, 


E 


robable he would have perished. The 
jonians conquered, and succeeded in puse 
ing through the defies ; but the boory which had 
cost Philip such a struggle tu abtam, tell ime 
the ion of the Trballi. 

Atheniaas considered the sieze of Hy 7an- 














a marine 
Boundary, and it was further strengthened by 
the alliance af the republic of Megara. ‘These 
‘were events of importance ; but they woutd lave 
Ddevn trivial, in comparison, hud a plan formed by 


Demosthenes been carried inw efieet,  Deter= 
mined to check the progress of Philip, he jour- 
neyed into Acarnania anid Peluponnest>, tv aegor 
fiate with the states in thuse quarters Maving 
set this treaty on foot, he intrusted the comple- 
tion of it to Callas of Colchis, who, on bis re- 
torn to Athens, infurmed the assembled 9 
that he bad succeeded in prevailing upon the Pe- 
Joponnesians spd others to join ina confederacy 
against the Macedonian monarch. Me likewise 
stated, that the sum already voted for carry sng on 
the war was 100 talents, (about 20,0001.) sixty of 
which were to be paul {3 the ml Bie 
garians, and forty by the her 
epublica be wa, would probably supy thie 
quota; and he added, that he had beew <neneed 
im some secret affairs, beneficial to Athens, 
Knowa only at present to Demosthenes and a few 





























Athevians, Demosthenes confirmed this intelli- 
and, after having eulogized the eouduct of 
Gaitins, he declared that be imelf had aroused 





that the sums they had voted would provide an 
armament of 100 ships of war, 10,000 infantry, 
snd 1000 cavalry; besides which, the Pelopon- 
nesians and Acarnaniana would supply each 
9000 native heavy armed foot. The command 
of these he said, wat confided tothe Athenian; 
‘be’ added, that deputies from the various 
‘would meet on un early day st Athens. 
‘was not in the field alone. The 

ilip, the influence of his all potent 
the and doubt of each other, 
‘with « variety of of i 


fics 
of 
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Philip was exposed to the 
hostilities of the Athenians. Animated by De- 
inosthenes, they were now averse 10 terre of 
it him, aud alt attempts at negotiation 
‘Their superiority at sen wan euch, 
that they entirely destroyed the commerce of | 
Macedonia, No vessel could enter or depart, | 
without being intercepted by Athenian cruinere, 
by whieh the Macedonines pot only sustained loas 
on of the (nafiie in their produc. « 

a their inability to import | 
At the same time, the | 


































the necessanes of hfe 
Athenians werv abun 
sions, at alinost unpre 
‘This was wo alarm 
cedonia; amt so Philp scems ts have considered 
it, for he resorted toa uiensure of the baneat kind, 
i order to deliver himsel! from the emergency. 
Je w amid, thot be determined to snbvert, by one 
blow, che maritime ascendancy of Athens, 
1 that Liow wax to be atrack by the fund of an ane 
leendary. ‘The nmscreant who cugaged to pet 
fora dhs decd waa one Antiphon, whe bud been, 
eqpalled from Athos for having exereued. the 
{ tunctioas of a citiren, without w legab rigt 
ies i ihren, 
{ Maddened by bin disgrace, Antiphon proceeded 
the court of Philip, aud offered his ervicen to 
the monarch, to set fire to the naval arenuls of 
| Athens.” Plulip sanctioned his atrocious proje 
; and Avtiphon returued to Athens to watch bis 
{oppurtunity of carrying it into effect, He lived 
| fer sume time concealed an the Piraeus ; bat with 
[all hus cure, tus return was divulged, and he wax 
obliged to fee from thence, He wns, however, 
. sought for and discovered, and brought to eral 
| beture the people, Ln the first invtance, he waa 
' acquitted, Demonthenes having, in the eagernens 
of hin search tor him, ogteteyped the bound 
{presertind by huw, of which Eachines, who 
ra, artfully availed himeelf, 
ce permated in the prosecution, 

d the cause to the court of 
rt ordered Antiphon w be 
he exile was tried « sreond 
put to the torture, the practice 
of those dark ages, aud of far later times, he 
nade 4 confomion of bis crimes, und was con- 
demned to death, 

The consicton of Antiphon involved Hachines 
in disgrace. He bad been appomted by the 
people to oct au syndic in the temple of Delos, 
0 appointment at once honourable and lucrative. 
‘The ratification of this appointment rested with 
the court of A. ‘ug, and that cort wet seide 
the nomination, und substituted Hyperides, a 
distinguished orator of the anti-peace party, with 
this humilizung remark, that Hyperides was 
more worthy to speak for the republic than Ese 
chines, 

‘That Eschines was s traitor in the camp, if 
Scher cen" Wh, hy oun rng 
events, Whil ip was 

in the wilds of Scythia, Eachines was elect 
io conjunction with Diagnetas, Midias, end 
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Philip over the Greeian tates, a 

he had s0 long devoutly wished, 
all the energies of bis pete obtain. 
soon as Eschines and his colleagues had 
the rest of the Amphictyons at Delphi, 

i ‘Thrasicles, and Midias, were, either 
iy steaee ‘of collusion, prevented from taking = 

¢ in the pablic counci), whereby the whole 
tation of Athens centred in Fechines, 
i¢ was the hinge on which the whole project 
of Philip turned. Through his machinations, a8 
soon ns the council met, & questin was mooted 
by Eechines, whether the Loerians of Amphisss 
had uot been guilty of sxcrilege to ploughing the 
fields of Cyrrha, in the neighbourhood of the 
temple at Delphi, and which were distinctly 
visible where the council held its sittings, The 
wily orator, with impassioned voice and ges- 
tures, pointed out to the council the re-cultivated 
land; dwelt on the putency and sanctity of the 
ecrse which comigned thew to perpetual de~ 
solation ; touched upon every topic which conld 
‘excite auperstitious dread in the minds of hit 
heerera; and declared that, whatever might be 
the decision of the council, he would support the 
rights of the god with his entire soul, body, pro- 
erty, and power, and would thus save hitnself, 
ti mnily, and hia country, from being partici~ 
pators in the sacrilege of the Amphissians, 

‘The demon of war was raised by the eloquence 
of Eachines. Many of the members were igno- 
rant and unreflecting men, who, instead of look~ 
ing forward to rewul i 




















iving the Ainphissi y 
dicution or apology, rushed headlong into the 
connnission of a gross outrage. At the close of 














as decrved, that all Deiphians | simply decrved, that the consecrated land should 
thould assemble carly | be marked out by pillars, and that the Amphia- 
‘appointed place sians should be warved to desist from its occupa- | 
the Amphictyonic council ahould be on the spot; | tion, But this was of no avail, Encouraged by 
‘snd that if eny were absent, the state to the hope of receiving succour from Athens and 
‘that member belunged should be exctuded from | Thebes, the Amphissians attacked the deputies 
the temple, as accomplices in the sacrile; who came to establish the boundary, and prevent- 
‘The work of destruction commenced curly on | ed them from carrying their design into effect. 
the morruw. Under the sanction of this unwise | ‘The councit now proceeded to prepare for war. 
council, the tumnultuary levy destroyed the har- | It issued suromonses to the various states to fur- 
‘pour, burned the howes and other buildings, and | nish their quota of troops 10 the ictyonie 
taveged the interdicted territory. The Am-| army. The demand, however, was not readily 
issians, however, were not disposed to suffer | obeyed. Some of the states refused, and others 
Is loos patiently. Hiastly auestering their | neglected. to. comply. 
troops, they attacked and put the Delphians and | opportunity for the 
Amphictyons to fight, aud took some of the | the necessity 
council prisoners, 
‘Cottyphus, the president of the council, con- | pleaded, 
yened a general asembly, on the morrow, to 
be adopts twat decreed by this oomedy tat | Sues a 
™ ‘this i 
& written sccasation should be prepared for 
Teinging the Arphisians to justice, and that 
thia bill should be del on ly to the | he 
2 Tnermopyloy aber ibd tke comoll wa | ha 
a whi “s 
prorogued, ; champion 
[| As 00m as Eschines returued to Athens, he 
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Delphi and Thermopyla at the times appointed 
py their Ligue which beagpedigied on~ 
irmed r assembly, and virtual 
Pociaaed lieve ke wie oguinat the Imphis. 
cians. ‘To render this more effectual, Demos- 
thenes subjoined 2 claese which directed that 
‘the deputier should have no intercourse with the 
extraonlivary council, which was s complete 

triumph over Exchines. 

‘The extraordinary council at length assembled. 
To it Athena sent no representative, and their 
‘example was followed by All the other 
Mater sent members, and these decreed that war 
should be made upon Ampbissa, aod nominated 
ofyplas general of the Asphictyonic army, 

¢ Amphissians warded off the blow some 
time, by apparently submitting to the following 
terma, us dictated by the council; that s fine 
should be paid to Apollo within s given time; 
{that those who were most deeply implicated in 
impious guilt should be banished ; apd that those 
who had been exiled on account of their pposi- 
tion to the sucritegious acts of their fellow-citizens 
should be recalled, As soon, however, as an ops 
portunity offered, the Amphiscians reoccupied 
the lanuls, refused to pay the fine, recalled 

who had been bavished, and banished those who 
had been reculled. 

Although thus braved, the council acted with 
greater inoderation during the next sessions. It 








































ictyonie states, directing them to furnish their 
Li tomo cod bo erat ew to stan Phoeix, 
duly armed, with provisions for forty dass. The 
states, awed by his power, abesed. Even 

whieh had declined to wke the field, furnished 
ita quote of troops, the command of which was 
pc to Proxenue. Athens, however, atill proudly 
jon, indeed, appears tw | 









it had, it woutd dambrless ! 
been useless, for the war party now mile + 
it in state, So decided wax their | 

to Philip, that 10,000 merrenaries | 
were despatched topactour the Amphivusas. | 

Ancient historians have not related the manner 
ofthe ings against the Atphissians, thor 
reduction to submission alone is recorded, wit 
out refereuce to the period of its occurrence, oF ; 
the terms granted to them when sabdlucd. 

‘Aware of the designs of Philip, Inv presevee 
in Phocis with a formidable army excited the 
alarm of the Athenians. This alurm was he igbt- 
ened by the sudden death of several persons who 
at this period had been initiated 1 the myster 
of Ceres, The partisans of Philip were susperte 
and to justify themselves, they nied that the 
oracle one be earn Semelbenes ” 
posed this proposition, Convinced that the gold 
BFPhillp would. guide the recponae, he wttere 
this sententious and emphatic expression. “The 
Pythia Philippizes:” which being well understood 
DF the people the motion for consalting A polio 
was negatived. But notwithnandmg the Athens | 
ians forbore to place confidence in the fallacious 
oracle, they resorted to a measure which exhibits 
the extent ‘of their err. A  deeree was passe | 

senate, and sanction et 
which’ charged Philly wih laytge, oe the 
cities in the vicinity of Attics, setting the treaty 1 
ing to invade Attica, in 
qand yet concluded by 
ig that e should be rent to entreat 
preserve the harmony existing between 


grant a truce, in onder that 
there might be time for deliberation. 
Philip did not deign to reply to this “strange 
mixture of invective and solicitation ;" sod a 
few weeks afterwards, another decree was passed, 
which stated that Philip was endeavooring to 
te the Thebans; that he was ready to 
frontier of Attica; and that 


have 
domi 



































truce; and this withost my having inficted on 

injery. og I amn villng 
thom requested, Hf so" it capel tree nena 
vi me 
who mislead you, from your city, and will hraad 
them with the ignominy they So may 
you 


N med this letter, he wae uader 
the impression that he had secured the Theban 
Power on hia side. After Jong wavering upra 
which side they should declare, whether for 
Philip of the Athenians, to the monarch’ t 
joy, they at length declared for bis, wl ive 
nowledged in a etter, wherein he lislf' re« 
proves them for their past hesitation, and half 
commends them for their determination, “{ 
apprehendrd,” said be, “that you were dia 
posed to ful the hopes, and 0 enter into the 
Views of the Athenians: but I rejoice to Bnd 
that you wish to cultivate peace with ine I 
commend your conduct, becuse it cnatten your 
own sufels, and uanitvats good-will townrde 
me, [trust that you will derive much advantage 
from preserving this bond of anion. May you 
sper” 

"The tardy and reluctant profession of friend- 
ship made by the Thebans did not augur well 
tut its vance. ‘The ahacpnighted policy 
of Philip saw this, and he provided sgainat the 
consequences of their retraction, Un the demp- 
Ition of the Phocian cites, aftet the sucred 
war, Elntva, the second in importance, was unly | 

«mautled. ‘This city (vow # fuined -villagy, | 
led Tlephia) stood pan an eminence, on the 

tank of the Ccphinu, Philip seized this 
city, restored 118 fortficatic therein 
a garrucn, The communications with Themaly 
and Macwioni were now secured, Hy bik J‘ 
tion, al, he overawed the whole of southern 










































Grovee: in hia tear, he commanded the sternite of 
Thermopy lw; on each side, the rund to Delphi 
at the Thinpus: and an his front, the cities of 
Thebes und Vihens, ‘Thus kia prey wer placed 


within hin reach, und it only required prudence, 
on his part, to eimble hire tn seine it. 
When the courier arrived at Athena with the 
intelligence that Phibp had secured Elatea, the 
seated at eupper, and the citizens 
sing the repose of the evemng, Con- 
and terror aprend through the city, and 
prevaled during the night, At dawn, the senat- 
ors were sarmoned to the weal 
bling, where the people were already oongte- 
‘On their arrival, the herald proclaied, 
in the customary form, that whoever desired 
speak should come forward. All were silent, 
‘The proclamation wax reiterated. Still all were 
silent. At leagth, Demosthenes, like a lion roused 
from his Inir, ascended the rostrum. He fint 
disabused the public mind of the opinion enter 
tained, that the seizare of Flaten indicated concert 
between Philip avd Theben if such had bren | 
the case, he aid, Philip would bave heen om the 
very frontier of ‘Attica, sod uot at Flaten He 
then noticed the mrasutes which ought to be 
taken, under the present alarming circawstances. 
He warned them that, if they persisted in. re- 
senting the injuries which they had received 
from the Thebans, if they even regarded them | 
‘with suspicion, they woold further the schemes 
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Whereas, in times 
has violated » 
im ‘and the Atben- 
is, and of every thing 
eld sacred in Greece ; has dishonestly possessed 
huravalf of towns, and has reduced some of our 
und whervas, of Lite, he has 
ian cities; placed garrisons in 
conntitutions ; razed 
some to the ground, and enslaved the inhadit- 
ants; and in others, expelling the citizens, and 
giving their abodes, temples, and tombe, to Bare 
18, in conformity to his country and ebarac- 
ter, using his preseut fortunes insolently, and 
forgetful that he risen to greatness a 
and whereas, while the Athen- 
him waking binwelf master of 
towne belonging to thera atuong barbarians, they 
paused over acts of injustice which concerned 
only themeclves; but now that they see him 
seizing some Grecian cities, insulting some, and 
destroying others, they would deem themselves 
etiminal, sod unworthy of liberty. if they were 
to look on while Greece ia enslaved. Therefore, 
offering up prayers and sacrifices to the 
tnd heroes, protectors of the city and land! of 
Athens, it is decreed, that a fleet, consisting of 
two hundred vessels, should be seut to sea; that 
the Sommander-m-chief, and the commander of 
the cavalry, shall lead their forevs to Elevsio; 
and that ambassadors shall be sent to the states 
of Greece, but firet tn Thebes, to exhort them to 
defend their own liberty, and that of the other 
Greeks, and to aiure them that the people af 
Athens will sid them with all their strength, 
wealth, and weapons, deeming it dishonourable 
wmit to the rule of» foreigner; 
that assurances be given to the Thebans, that 
‘the Athenians lock pon them as kinsmen and 
countrymen, that they bear in mind the 
offices rendered by their forefathers to the 
fathers of the Thebans, in restoring their bere- 
diary domivious to the descendant of Herenles, 
and io many other instauoes, wbich bear witness 
to their friendship; and that, therefore, on this 
‘occasion, the Athenians will not desert the cause 




















im a league with the Athenians, 
‘become the seat of war, and would lon 
its calamities. He concluded by requesting that 
the Thebans would either join their forces with 
those of Philip, or pennit him to pass through 
their territones into Attics, 

History has not preserved the speech made by 
Demosthenes in reply to Python. From the 
result of it, however, it may be supposed to have 
been a masterpiece of eloquence. Thongh he 
addressed anditors whose minds were clouded 
with prejudices, and who were tempted and 
menaced by a pat monarch, as by a magic 
spell, he gained a triumphant in@uence over 
them. His nervous eloquence, rushing into their 
soule like an impetuous wind, rekis © 
ardent a zeal for their country, and so mis 
passion fur liberty, tbat, bat 
fear, pradence, of jogrutitade, they 
proffered alliace of the Athenians, and passed 
& decree, ini them to send their forces to 
the assistance of Thebes. Their enthusiasm 
carried them even beyond thin, They admitted 
the Atheniun succours into thelr city, thereby 
intrusting them, as Demosthenes di, Wi 
their wives sud children, and all that was dear 
unto them, Such is the power which eloquence 
has over the minds of men, when it be impreg- 
ated with zeal for the public welfare. 

i ion of the Thebans, the syrte 
of allisnce which Demosthenes had projected was 
matored, Philip had thereby canse to tremble. 
‘The Beotian cities alone furnished from 12,000ta 
14,000 heavy-armed soldiers ; the Atbenian 
‘equalled thoee of the Thebans ; snd about 17, 

besides come natives, were to 
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mercenary troops, " 
be contributed by Eubra, Achaia, Co- 
rinth, Coreyra, Leucadia, and Acarnania. Phifip 
contemplated this array of the sons of Greece 


with considerable alarm, aod be was anwilling 
tomeet them ina decisive encoanter without Srat 
milder means. Drop, ictatorint 
tone, therefore, be adopted the language of the 
flatterer and the humble-mioded, and 
basesdors to degotiate & peace. 
others were exxtous that bis overtures 
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‘The Macedonian vulture mark’d his time, 

By the dire scant of Cheronca lured, 

‘Abd, Haece Genccoting, eran his haplens pry 
wownox. 


Philip crossed the Reotian frontier, and ad- 
vanced to Cheeronen, where the Atbenian forces 
then were, resolving to give battle, He took up 
his station within sight of a temple dedicated to 
Hercules, his supposed ancestor, and which was 
maid to have been pointed out, by ancient and 
modern oracles, ax fated to become the scene of 
events calamitous to Greece, But thay was 
doubtless the result of policy; for in thore dark 
‘ages, omens were created by the erafty to im- 
pove pon the vulgar, in onler to ratne or depress 
the courage of adverse hoste. Hence it was that 
Demosthenes, oo this occasion, alea, uscerted 
that the Pythian “ Philippized,” and exhortesl the 
Thebans to remember their Epuminondan, and 
the Athenians their Pericles, who considered 
these oracles in the light of scarecrows, aud cone 
‘talted reason alone. 

The forces of Philip comsisted of 32,000 
men, while that of bis antagonists was scume~ 
what les than 30,000, many of their forces 
mot yet having arrived. The saloar of the 


‘way be pronounced equal; bat the merit 
the cbiets "was ‘vialy" diferent. Phitip 
tn himself was a host; for he was the moxt re- 
owned captain of his day. Phucion, uideed, 
malght have succesafully contende! with him; 
bat Phocion was opposed to the war, and had, 
‘therefore, 





‘been excluded from the command. 

‘The consequence was, that the Athenian con- 
federates had no competent commander. Thes- 
an officer of moderate talent, was at the 
fend of the Thebans nod among the Athenian 
leaders were Chares, of whom no honourable 
jon has been made, and Sermtocles and Ly- 
men who had acquired no military reyut- 
Set ant he later of whom was distiagwiched 


| 


‘ouly for his rash daring. I was probably this 
ieacy of skill officers, on the part of the 


confederates, that lured Philip to 
boattte, 


‘Notwithstanding the stake veotured apon, this 
die concerned Philip. If he 





wantonly to hazard fe 
rhe he late of ingle hour in she Beld of 


stroggl 
he ioe, 
ine phar be 





hose front stood the division of valiant youths 
known by the name of the Sacred Band. The 
centre of each army was composed of auxila- 


ries, 

The battle soon began, For a tong time, the 
contest remained doubtful; the combatunts 
slaughtering cach other with fearful energy, 
At length, Alexander, auimated with @ deaire to 
rignalize himself, rushed upon the Sacred Band, 
and, after « long and vigurons reautance, routed 
them. At the anme time, Mhulip charged the 

for » moment caused them to 
soon resumed thelr courage, 
regamned (herr pont, and retorted the charge with 
so munch vigour, that they broke a part of the 
eorimy’s meht and centre, and drive it before 
them. Had this advantage been seconded by 
shill, the laurel of vietory would bave probably 
been worn by the Athenivne; but instead of 
assahng the phalanx in flank, at the heed of 
wluch wus Philip, and whieh was kept in re- 
serve to remedy any disorder which might occur, 
Lynictes, burried ‘on by rash confidence, ex- 
claimed, “ Follow them up, my countrymen, and 
let un drive them into Macrdouin.” “The keeo 
eve of Philip saw the error, Watching the 
confited masa ing after the flying Ge, he 
soid to hin vfficers, “The Atbeniane know not 
how to conquer,” and then bore down apon them 
with the phalanx. ‘The aitack was irresiatible. 
wing was penetrated, and paxaing 
¢ presumption to extreme terror, 
‘each individual nought anfety in flight, Demos 
thenes was among the foremost to quit the field, 
and his politcal antagonists huve accused him of 
throwing away eld, which he had inscribed 
“to good fortune” in charsetera of gold, and of 
having prayed for mercy to a bramble, which 
interecpted bis retreat, and which fear trans 
formed into a ruthless pursuer, 

‘The cause of the confederates was loat : Greece 
was Dow prostrate at the feet of Philip. Mare 
than 1000 Athenians were Jeft upon the Gekt of 
hattle, and above 2000 taken prisoners, amgoug | 
whom was Der the orator. ‘The lous was ; 
equally severe on the side of the Thebans. This 
‘battle was fought ».¢, 338, 

‘The conduct of Philip, after the vietory, ex- 
hibits « fearful picture of haman depravity, and 
shows, that it is vasier to overcome an enemy In 
the field of battle, than to gain the mastery over | 
that rebel, self Under the double influence of | 
vietory and intoxication, he visited the eld of ' 
dattle with hie officers, where be exnlired over 
the dead, and derided’ the misfortunes of the | 
Hiving. in derision, he caused the decree of , 
















































































the blot from the page of bis 
history ; to such aniverval pa pone 
conduet expose a man, and with soch care ought 
‘one to watch over his i 
news of the defeat 
the tmost alarm at Athen 
themselves exposed to an immediate attack from 
their powerful and inveterate foe. But they did 
i ir. Demosthenes not yet 
having returned, the lead in suggesting measures 
fo ward off the danger, ‘was taken by types 
le proposed, nnd his decree was sauction 
the ‘populsr asembly, that "the women and 
children, and all that belonged to the worship of 
the should be removed to the Pinus fur 
ty; that all Athenians who had been de- 
olared infamous, should be restored to their lost 
priser nd that foreigners and slaves should 
invemed with the rights of citizenship, on 
condition of their Joining in the defence of 
Athens, These latter clauses were oppoted to 
exinting laws, and Hyperides was subsequently 
Teprosched for introducing them ; but he silenced 
the sceusution by remarking, that he was not the 
author of the deeree, but the battle of Chieronea; 
which shows bow deeply they felt the peril to 
which they were exposed by the defeat. 

A victim seems to have i 
Athenians to appease their rage, and such was 
found iu the person of Lysicles, Accused by 
Ly of having caused the death of a thou- 
sand citizens, and the capture of two thousand 
more, Lysicles was doomed to death, and the 
command of the Atheuian forces was, after a 
Mormy debate, intrusted to Phocion. 

‘While those procecdiags were 
Demoathenes returaed, and th 
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republic, eontriboted much to propitiate the 
people; but it was followed another sot, 
which had 2 still more powerful: and which 
exhibits, in strong colours, the Grecian venera- 
tion for the repose of the deag. Philip had or- 
dered the bodies of the slain the Athen 
inns to armed with every respect, 
and he now transmitted the remains to Athens, 

pri 
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iy thew ueited deaths, tbe bitter yoke 
Sitesre was about to wear, asunder broke, 

jeereed for mortals you must know, 
mn redeem fera tated won. 





lone, eternity employ 
In sinless inves, and never ending joy, 


‘The conduct of Philip in releasing the pri- 
ronera, and delivering up the ashes of the dead, 
had ite intended effect. A tres 





jane By it they avoided loss, and 


peosohich hed bees lug wahel fos thes by 
whic! wit tt 
fhe Thebans. 


‘The ashen had uniformly resisted Philip’ 
to subjugate Greece, 
wrere bus respected. The "Thel 


that yoke, « garrison was stationed by Philip in 
the citadel of Thebes. 

Hitherto, Philip has been described sa strag- 
gling with his neighbours, courting the Athen- 
tant, and practising with the other states 



































c. 337, 


catiea 12 Ana to revolt, and prepare for Ins re- 
ception ; after whith, be retared to Macedonia, 
w c 


Asa, nor to witness the assembling of the Grect- | 
ane for the purpose of sovading Parma. For 1 
althoagh be had nothing to fear from the Mace- | 
dorfians at large, or the Grecian states, in his 
own family there was mach to fra’ Domesue ) 
diecord there ruled dommant fiw untathful- 
nets hed so wrought upon the miud of his 
queen Otympias, that her disposinon had beome 
haughty, pasnonate, and vindictive | This led 
to her repudianon, aud bis marriage with Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of one of his vobles ‘This, | 
with other circumstances, irruatid the youthlul 
and impetuous Alexander to such a degre, that 
he nsuled ‘his father, end departyd wath tw 
mother Olympma to Hiyra, ‘The semblance of 
4 reconciliation, however, was at length effec cd, 
and Olympias returned to the Macedonian court, 
‘but deadly revenge rankled in her bown, and it 
ts amd, that she wan implicated in the catastrophe: 
which followed her return to court. i 
Soou after Philip's return from Corm*h, a son 
‘was born to him by his new queen ‘U'his wiruld 
doubtless mflame the resentment of Ulympios | 
Philip, however, showed all regard tor her chile | 
den, probab to allay her resentment At thus 
pen indeed, be hed succeeded tn vecompisk- 
ing hus object of umting her daughter ( leopstra 
to her uncle Alexunder of Epirus, and he re- 
aolved that the birth and marriage should be 
celebrated mith the utmost magniheence ‘ 
‘The city chosen for the scene ot tli fertivat 
wes Xge, the ancient of Macedo. 
Hore it was held, and ‘woking ‘was spared that | 
light the senses, or captivate the mind, 
icin, and singers, were brought 
rm the guests by 





‘of every desenp- 
ah hospitalty extunded 
to the msaltitnde. ‘The most eminent individuats, 
moreover, resorted to the festival, and the pria- 
cipal cities sent deputations to congratulste bim, 
ad to present hum with golden crowns. | 

Wectslemeas frmow tr who bed 
rocket, & * 
a dramatic enteriuoent forthe oczar 


ge 
i 
eB 


of the | enemies of Grosce, oo affected Philip, tat be 


‘maki nts for bis own departure 
But Philip of doomed never to eet foot m | of the statues of the twelve greater gods, which 


[ Mtvle Adorned with = white rube, Philip ad+ 


Sacrifices also were offered | the 


| shiek bad been comm 


caused thesn to be several time repented, 


With nasty step year constaacy 
Becure In thought, stroke deth now \ 
‘Which to extended views shall give an end, 
Godden and sure it falls, ner eball yout power defend. 


Little di Phuttp conceive, when be demanded 
the repetition of these verses, that they. were 
‘more impressively applicable fo bineelf than t 
the Persian monarch whose overthrow he medi- 
tuted While they sounded in bia ears, death 
was hovert paand hun, fn the morning of the 

1c went im procession with bis guewte | 
to the theitre. A part uf the pageant coosuted 








heathen mythology had hewn out for warship. 
From a devire to Hatter, another hed been carved 
‘on this oceasion, to represent the Macedonian 
soverengn, similarly vested with the calestral 
group, and embellisbed sn the same sumptuopa 


Vanted at sume distance in trout of lis guards, 
tn order that be miyeht manifest hie couhde nee 10 
the affection of the Greeks At thus moment, as 
by wus citering the pamage to dhe theatre, © 
Macedoman youth of high rank, nomed Pausa- 
mins, rushed forward, plunged a sword into his 
Teft mide, and lad bea dead at his feet. 

‘The dreadfu) deed wan beheld by the multitade 
with awe Some ot them pressed forward to 
Kund their aswatance to the lifeless auvereign, 
while others pursued us murderer, Pausautus 

‘8 horse m readiness tor his ew ape, aud 
would probably have cfficted his purpose, hed 
ant hry toot bicume entangled mw vine, which 
threw hun upon the ground ‘Th enabled his 
pursuers to overtake tim, and be was slam, 

‘Such was the later end of Phihp, king of 
Wacedoma ' Sitch the sssue of his feverish dreame 
of ambition! Hus was, an expressed by the poet, 








Lhe yarde of strength, shill, apecd, and aubtlity, 
‘The pride of (ranny, as x 


and dominion over hy fellow man wax his one 
great ain, Hy his takant, combined with his 
arthot deception, bribery, and traud, he mequited 
the most potent monarchy that had ever exinted 
mong the Grecka, and bow great he was reek 
‘oncd, may be seen by the adulation pad him i 
hip last hoor, But what 1s human greatness? 
If ruder, you wah to know, look 15 finey st 

alain carcase of Philp, and you will read 





© Passa 
ment tots: 


fe maid to 





ve ben prompted by resent 
ang fled te do bio justice, 
for ag sitios cutraye—too atrot wus to be recorded 
poe hy at the ita of 

or 








Attalus, white be sensible from wine Thi 
improbable, but js no doubt that the deed wae the 
‘Teavlt of a treasongble piot and that Paupaniue was at 


‘matramaent an the hence of other, were crafty than Bim, 
‘self ‘This fact, indeed, svems cleszly estabiubed, aed 
‘the baaty manner in which Pataamiue himerif wee put to 
death would Justify the suspicion that some of his exe 
‘cutlonere wert his canlederairs, and were setuated rather 

1 lah to secure allace, than tv puauh gullt| One of 
the conspirators, Amynias, Bed to (arias, aad fought st 
‘the battie of Ssaun against Alexandre 




















Le deh hl and will be constrained to 
Soctane Hgbts, 






‘Wow mesa thet exuf 
‘Abd death puts ous |—Youss. 


The death of Philip ocourted a,c. 385. He 
wan eueconded in his ‘by his 200 


‘ALSXANDER, 
Alexander, on whom “mankind, dazzled by 
itary glory, have conferred the epithet of 
“the » and who waa the subject of pro- 
bogey, was born a Pally m 0.356. 
lip, couvineed that 'a good education is the 
beet gift's father can bestow upon his ofspring. 
red neither pains nor expense to procure him 
beatgastructors, In his early years, Alex- 
ander was under the government of Teounstus, 
or Leonidas, a relative of Olympias, who was a 
men of austere manners and rigid morals. From 
ove of bis preceptara, however, the youn 
{ihibed many ebrors, Thc was Lysimaciian, ap 
Arcananian, whote gross flutiery and vanity led 
him to designate Philip as Peleus, Alexander as 
Achilles, and hinwself as Phoaix, To the adu- 
latory cooduct of this man are ascribed many of 
those faults, which at 2 later period sullied his 
papil’s fame: an upt illustration of the poet's 
owatiment, thas, 
“The eduention forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent, tbe tree's tacked, 











os 


The seeds of error which Lysimachus sowed 
im tha heart of Alexander would probably have 
taken deoper root, had not Aristotle succeeded 
him in his office. For five years, this celebrated 
youn poured forth the store of his capacious 
mind, to render his popil worthy both of the 
affections of his aubjecta and of empire. Nor 
‘were his labours wholly iu vain, Before he took 
the reins of empire in his hands, Alexander 
‘was chaste, sober, temperate, and a0 enemy to 
faxury. He was also endowed with much koow- 
ledge, and he excelied in many accomplishments, 
Poetry (which, in the ordinary seceptation of 
the word, “excelleth history, not only in furnish- 
ing the mind with knowledge, bat in setting it 
pesonnted peat) or aanerves to See Bee 
account ") was hia peculiar delight, 
unfortunately a im tort Aleaoder Ped not 
appear to have delighted in that species of poetry 
which bumanizes the heart. For him, the Hiad 
of Homer, in the pages of which war is repre- 
sented es 8 virtue, and the warrior as something 
smore than human, bad the greatest charms. [1s 
straina accorded with the tone of his heart ; and 





ied to bim «share in the ctime of the marder 
‘his fatber, in order to ascend that throne; but 

jn no evidence of this fact. +On the oon- 
uct of his firet acts on his accession was, to 








and projects of Philip; and as soon 
to 


eonded the throne, he prepared to execute 
ighty place formed agsinst Persia. Before be 
‘cross the Hellespmt, however, Alexander 

had many difficulties to surmount, The flames of 
discontent raging among the Grecian states thd 
been checked, but not extinguished, by the battle 
of Chmrones; and they were cn the point of 
breaking forth with renewed violence, | The f- 
irs of Macedonia sssumed @p alarming aspect 
B, Triballtoe and 

north, and 





on every hand. The Theaci 
Ilyrians, threatened hostil 
west; while in the south, the ip of some 
states was uncertain, and the enmity of others 
unquestionable. Thebes exhibited signs of dis- 
affection ; the Atolians recalled the exiles ex- 

j.the Arcadians openly avowed 
their adverse sentiments; the Awbraciots restored 
the democruey, and drove out the garrison ; the 
mally of the citizens of Athens, influenced by 
Demosthenes, extabited signs of hostility ; and 
most of the Ss Tepublice were eager 
to shake off the Macedonian yoke, 

The part which the t orator of Athens 
took on hearing of the of Philip, and the 
consequent accession of Alexander, reflects no 
honour on his a ee receiving the bate 
which waa brought him by a0 express sent 
Charidemus, his friend, residing at the court of 
Macedonia, be convened an assembly of the 
Reople, and announced to them that Jupiter and 

finerva had revealed to him, in » dream, that 
Philip was dead. ‘This intelligence was ‘soon 
confirmed by couriers; and the people being re- 
Ssvembled, Demosthenes proposed that a crown 
should be voted to the assassin, and that eacri- 
fices of thasksgiving should be offered to the 

Nor did he exult alone over the deed. 

je sueered at Alexander as a boy, and reviled 
him with the degrading appellation of Margi 
the stupid bero of » mock heroic poem attrit 
to Homer, He assured the Athenians, also, that 
the object of his sarcasm would not dare stir out 
of his kingdom, but would Sees ie of gor 
‘ease; intimating that, since glory was only to be 
parchased by blood, it would never fall to the lot 
of Alexander. 

Demosthenes early discovered, that he bad 
made a wrong estimate of the charscter of 
the youthfal sovereign of Macedonia, who, 
Snding himself thus beset by his foes, be- 
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of Toke, 
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‘This movement had the 
Seated eect. Both Thebes and Athens trembled 
his 


it 


‘and stifled the voice of disaffvc- 
‘Athens, in particular, a compliment- 
| ary depotstion waa sent to Alexander, by which | 
| their ready obedience was expressed. "it is anid { 
, that enefiiras one of the apprinted de- 
| pputies, and Joarnesed with then as far an 
; Sout ‘Cithmrdll,on the Revotian frontier, when, 
' overcome by fear at the result of necting with ; 
the abject of bia ill-timed raillery, he returned 
{, to Athens. 
| The next movement of Alenander wns to 
* pinth, where scouneil of deleguter trom the Il 
pic republics was now nsseruhled, In this asset 
1Mly, Alexander urged his claims so eloquent 
that, backed by bia numeraue forces, he was 
» Glacted eapeainfeneral of the (irecian ronfide- 
1 pacy, by all the states but eontumacious Nparta, 
| which contumacy, from motives of policy, he 
i over without exhibiting resentment. ‘The 
tone of ita envoys might also have an effect 
upon the mind of Alexander. “The 1 
moniane,” said they, “ have bren accustomed to 
command on suck occasions, and not t» be cum- 


manded.” 
“after Alexander's election, many officers atrd 
governors, with philosophers, waited upon hint, 
fo offer their congratulations. The celebrated 
| Diogenes was then at Corinth, and Alexander 
anticipated a visit from him, ‘Diogenes, how- 
in his own estimation, though 

‘tub, than the exptain-general of the 
Greeks, and Alexander looked in 





tion, 





oe | 












ever, was 
living in a 
confe . 
vain forhiscongratulations, Upon this, the youth- 
! fg) monarch determined to visit the philosopher. 





|, When be aj shed the ernie, he found hin 
' stretebed on nd, basking in the sunshine, 
bat surrounded by all the chilling signs of 


po 
verty. “Ie there any thing that I ean du to 
| serve you?” asked Alexander. All I require,” 

aid the cynic, “ ia, that you will not stand be- 
tween me and the rays of the san." The evur- 


ich this atness of soul, si- 
Texeod them hy exeiming’ ™ Were 1not Alex- 
ander, I would be es.” He that 
pride, Tae rank weed ‘grows moat commonly 





‘BscEDoMANe ry 
secoreded vo the unvet of hia wishes 
in the Grecian states, Alexander retereed to 


‘Macedonia, He epeot ibe winter in his own do 
minions ; bat a8 soon 4s the spring 


took the field against the Thrscians und Tribal- 
liane, who threatened bis states on the exat and 
the north. Tn space of time #0 brief xa searcely 


to be credible, he subdued all the tribes between, 








the latter river upon stuffed hk 
ety ver ie Cate tt 

‘The fame of Alexander in eve parte attracted 
‘arputics with offers of friendship from the Celta, 
or Gauls, a brave and powerful people who lived 
in the country north-east of the Adriatic. Their 
alliance was accepted, und their ambassadors 
treated with urhanity and distinction, While 
they remained with him, he asked them what 
was most dreaded by the Celts; expecting a 
reply flattering to bia own vanity, He was dia 
appointed. ‘The haughty Celts boldly replied, 
thut they feared nothing but the falling of the 
sky and wtara, Humbled by the reply, Alexan- 
der pamsed, and then dismissed the ambanaadors, 
contunting himeclf with simply rejoining, that 
the Colts were a boastful nation, 

Having subdued the tribes routh of the Danube, 
Alexander repassed the defiles of the Hermus, 
und entered Paonia. Here he learned that the 
‘western feontier of Macedonia wan threatened, 
Chtus, the son of Bardyllis, and Glaucias, the 
monarch of the Tanlantians, inhabiting a part of 
the district of Skutari, with a tribe named the 
Autariata, Irving in the central division of mo- 
dero Bosna, on the aorth-east of Illyria, bad. 
confederated together against him, Helding the 
Autariate in check by the auxiliary force of the 
Agriana, he marched rapidly onward to Pollivn, 
which bad been seized by Clitus, and whieh, 
situated between the Espo, Apsue, Genusus, 
od Enrdaicus, (the Kutchuk Karasou, Heretics, 
Scombri, und Ricolistas of the moderns,) covered 
the heads of the [ynan defiles on the side ot 
Macedoma. Ascending the valley of the Erigo- 
nus, Alexander speared before Pelion, and 
pitched his camp near the source of the Eordai- 
cus, resolving to asxault the city on the followiag 
duy, The enemy, who were posted on the hills, 
anticiputed the onset, and fearing the result, re- 
tired into the fortress, 

Alexander took possession of the camp of 
the enemy, and in doing #0, he beheld = 
fal proof of their sanguinary superstition. 
Souths, three maidens, and three black rams, 
all bleeding and mangled, had been offered, ae- 
cording to ancient custom, in order to propi- 
tiate the gods: illustrating the words of the pealos~ 
ints 
‘The dark placed of the earth are full of the habitstlone 

‘of cruelty —Paa. Ixiv. 20. ‘ 


‘There is much confusion in the records of this 


campaign ; but it is obvious that Alezander wae 
the after movements of the Hily- 

















‘Ander availed himself of the negligent security of 
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{ng himealf secure there, he set fire to the city, 
withdrew into the dominions of Glaucias, 

‘Notwithstanding the tiyrane wore thus con~ 
quered, they were not sui ‘They yet had 
power in reserve to caase the conqueror mach 

noyance. Alexander knew this, and having 
received intelligence which required his presence 
‘in Greece, his contest with the Illyrians was 
concluded by  treaty.* 

‘The news which canned Alexander to make 


power over Grecee. Emboldened hy his absence 
in the north and west, and excited by the elo- 
ywence of the great Demosthenes, Thebes had 
shaken off the yoke, and other states exhibited 
igns of renewed houtility, 

It has been seen how flercely the resentment 
fell upon the heads of the Thehans after the vie- 
tory of Cherones, Many had been d 
exile, and those who remained were held in sub- 
jection by a Macedonian garrison stationed in 
theendmes or citadel. The exiles were naturally 

to wise an nity of returning to 
ther ‘bomes, to reouver thelr power. Demor- 
thenes knew this, and he cherished their fvel- 
ings by bis eloquence, and put arms into their 
Inads (either from his own private resources, oF 
from those supplied by the Persian monarch) 
for that purpose. 

The cadmex, of citadel, wns situated in the 
centre of Thebes, and on the highest ground, a 
position well calculated to keep the citizens in 
awe. The troops which Phitp had left there 
were commanded by Amyntas and Timolaus. 
‘These commanders, apprehending no resistance, 
left the citadel, and took up their abode in the 
lower town. ‘The citizens saw this error, and 
resolved to avail themselves of the opportanity 
afforded them of asserting their freedom. After 
earrylag on aceret correspondence with the 
banished Thebans for some time, on a certain 
night, the exiles were admitted into the city by 
their confederates. Their first step was, to 
the commander of the garrison to death. This 
‘wat effected; and ia the morning, the people 
being asserabled in the market-pluce, they were 
arangued by the leaders of the revolt, who told 
them that Alexander hnd perished in Illyria, 
and who implored them to shake off the yoke by 
‘which they were degraded and op The 
people answered them with one voice. All flew 
‘toarme, and the citadel was immediately invested, 
and a strong doable entrenchment formed round 
itn order to prevent the. besieged from suaking 
eallies, or receiving supplies. 

"The eplrit of revolt may be likened to a flame 











‘© Tho terme of thia treaty are not recorded by Arrian, 
ftom wae page tla part ef ancient btery ts dried. 


ry ver, thet they were eaxy, as Giaucias 
Sed Gitte Sere rec lerwarde Bunis ik Absascsr 





lie, and in six days more entered Baro- 
reached before the The- 
bans were aware of the approach of an army 1 
and even then they would not believe that it 
was headed by Alexander. The determined 
spirit in which Alexander approsched the Gre- 
clan states may be seen in a sentence which he 
uttered at Onchestus, Indigaant at the con- 
temptuous language which had been attcred re- 
jing him, he said to his officers, “ When I 
as in Illyria, and among the Triballi, 
thence, in his oration, called me a child; when 
was in Themaly, I was a young man; but I 
will now convince hi 
Athens, that I am a msn.” Confident in the 
physical force be |. be already maw the 
‘Grecian states subjected to his dominion. 

‘The great object of his rapid march was, to 
interpose his army between the city and Atticn 
and the Peloponnesns, whence the Thebans conld 
alone derive astistauce. Accordingly, on the 
day after his arrival at Onchestus, Alexander 
encamped on the south side of Thebes. nesr the 
grove cunseerated to Iolaus, the nephew and 
companion of Hercules. All hope of assistance 
from allies was now cut of from Thebes. Still, 
it was the policy of Alexander not to urge mat- 
ters to extremities. He saw that the reduction 
‘of the town would be a tedious operation, and 
that whatever might be the result, the resources 
which be designed to use in the conquest of the 
Persian empire must suffer « serious diminution ; 
and, therefore, he proposed pacific measures. 
He commanded proclamation to be made by 
herald, that he would receive as friends all The- 
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‘bans who wonld join him; the ringleaders, Pha- | 


nix snd Prothytes, excepted. ‘The Thebans re 
ced this offer, and they proclaimed, in reply, 
herald, that they required Philotas and Au 
pater to be delivered up to them, and invited all 
‘who were solicitous for Grecian’ liberty to unite 
with them in humbling the tyrant of Greece. 
‘Stil according to Arran, 0 
give orders for an assault; and the same authori 








before the walls of 

















they 3 
"Thebaas been content with repelling 
the Macedonians from the city, the most import- 
‘unt consequences might have been the result. 
Eager, however, to improve their victory, they 
the fyine foe beyond the walls, in equal 
confusion. This was a fatal grror. Alexunder + 
poo them, at the head of the phatanx, 
and they took fight, aud sought refuge wittun | 
| the ramparts, neglecting. in their panic. to close 
| the gates after them. ‘I'he troops of Alexander | 
poared now into the city uninipeded, and, being 
reinforced by the Macedonian garruon, who, 
beholding the coming aid, broke through the 
ines Chee perpio city was esl ‘The 
caw into 1 country, with soIwe 
coal Femnant of the iuhatry + the Feat prrahed 
by the sword. 

Fearful was the soene that followed the cap- 
tare of Thebes. The Mucedoniuas, Therpians, 
Phocians, Platzans, and (Irebomentans, who form- 
ed the mass of Alexander's army,commutted every 
| excess upon the Thebans that ruge and brutality 
could ‘The men were butchered on 

every hand; the women endured indygnities more 
horrible thon death. From the very tenuples, 
| nay, from the very horas of the aliar, they were 
tora, in the agonies uf despair, by the ruthless 
juerors. 
calamities of Thebes did not 
The hatred whieh his allies bore w the ‘T! 
| inepired » demand for the ruin of the Theban 
name, rdingly, Alexander committed the 
| fate of Thebes to af assembly of those republic. 
‘ans whose troops were under hin command, and 
| who had already written their hatred ut the ety 
in characters of blood. These enumerated the 
crimes of Thebes in an exagyrrated strain, and 
the destruction of the captives, and 
abolition of the city. 

‘One solitary voice alone was allowed to plead 
the canse of the Thebans; thut of Clesdas, a The- 
ben prisoner. This tan strove to palliate the 
fault of his revolted fellow-citizens. He showed 
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Ht 


H here. 
bane, 
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snot from perfidy. 
tw excite the pity of Alexander, also, 
‘drew of the rewain- 
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pictare which | 


gt 















age and sex, save the ‘and the 
‘trans of Macedouta, should be sold into slavery. 
‘This cruel decree was carried into effect to tl 


been consigned t0 hopeless slavery by it, aod 
6.000 to have peruhed in the storming of the 
city. Amoug the few who were exempted from 
slavery, were the descendanteof the celebrated poet 
Pindar, who wore aaved at the express command 
of Alevander. such comtaanding influence bas 
‘genius posscased over the minds even of ruthlesa 
warrvors, whose poctry and music may be said to 
be the shricks of the wounded and the dying. 
Some bistorans represent Alexander as void 
of power in this transaction, aud ss giving up 
‘Thebes to the vengeance of bis allies rel easy. 
There does not appear to be apy ground 
such view Alexander held unlimited awa 
over his allied troops, and he was too hi 
spirited to xubmit to dictation. Rather, the coo~ 
grew of depubes would appear to have been the 
were counterfeit of a representative body 
pomted to screen Alexender froin the odiam 

















which such severe measures would inevitably 
draw down upon his head. In after fife, it i 
suid, indeet, that he repented of having caused 





‘ur cunwnted to the destruction of Thebes; that 
he imputed some of hus crimes and disappoint- 
ments to the resentment of Bacchus for that 
deed; and that he never refused » fevour to @ 
‘Cheban anitor, The deed may therefore be con- 
sidered one of the darkest spots in the life of 
Alexander, and the stain of which can uever be 
‘erused from his men 

‘One of the ends Alexander 9 to have 
had m view by this terrible example of his ven- 
geance, was, to overawe she rest of the Grecian 
stats, It bud this effect. Consternstion sired 
upon all, and they hastened to propitiate theit 
powerful and vindictive superior. Arcad- 
dans, Eleans, and Atolians, were among the first 
who acted thus, and they seem to have been 
favourably received. 

At Athens, the greatest alarm nailed, When 
the intelligence reached them, the citizens were 
eogaged in celebrating the mysteries of Ekeusia,* 
‘These were immediately suspended, Elensia 


© This fentival wes observed every fifth year at Klowte, 

and was the most relebrated of all the religions cere 

monies of Greace. It wep sxered lo Cares ond Proser- 

ained » mystery, whesce 
enon, 
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ted, byw 
7 of these vive wae coe 
gratasrateos es oe 











and the 
sidered a crim of no ecdinary magnitude. 






































averting the impending storm. 
had rebaked Philip for his exultation over the 
dead at the battle of Chocrones, took the lead on 
thie occasion; and bis proposal that an embassy 
of ten citixens should be sent to Alexander, to 
implore his clemency, waa adopted. This depat- 
‘tion was courteoualy received by Alexander; 








Athenian orators should be delivered up to him 


‘as the price of his forgiveness, ‘The names of | hi 


these individuals were those of Demosthenes, 
Hyperides, Lycurgus, Polyeuctes, Charetes, Cha- 
pi ing ‘Ephialtes, ‘Diotemus, ‘and Merocles, 
‘These orators were sccused by Alexander of 
being the common distarbers of Greece, the au~ 
thors of the battle of Chmronea, the revolt of 
‘Thebes, and all the plots which had been formed 
against himeelf and father ; and therefore it was 
that he required them to be delivered up to him. 

“The Athenians were plexed to the utmost 
‘to know how to act on this oceasion. They saw 
that they were ruined if they disoheyed, and 
ai if they complied with the demand. 
‘The gencral feeling was, to reject ao fatal a pre- 
cedent, This may be acen in their conduct to 
Phoeion, whe depreeated war, recommended that 
the orators should be sent to Alexander, and 
allied upon Demosthenes and his companions to 
come forward, and offer themselves for the salva~ 
tion of Athens, as the danghters of Leos and the 
Hyacinthidest were said to have done in the 
fabolous ages, This advice, xayx Diodorus, 
though it wore the garb of patriotism, was 50 
Tepuguant to the feclings of the Athenians, that 
they’ tumaltuously expelled Phocion from the 
merrene be hi Demos 

may be supposed, the ree orwtor, 

thenee, was not alent this occasion. ” As ao0n 


eloquence, It can be readily imagined that, as 
‘own existence was at stake, he was more 
‘than usually soimated in this barangue; but his- 
tory has preserved nothing more of i than 
‘delef notice of the mode in which he illustrated 

® Artisn states this number, but Plutarch says eight, 


end Diodorus ten, Arrlan sevms to have had, In thi case, 
Snfermation, and therefore his state- 








course of hie harangue : 
small sample of graia in a diah, in onder 
large quantities, even s0 will you Athenians, 
surtesbering wa to Alexander, Gaiver ia 
into hia hands the whole of the , 


Influenced by the baran; EF Bernonhence 
which croordel wath the eelings of humanity, 
the Athenians exclaimed, that they would 
the menaced orators to the jast. Had this been 
reported to Alexander, war would doubtless 2000 
have been at their The orator Demedes 








and Plutarch be correct, his humanity was not 
disinterested. ‘Thgse historians aay, that he was 
bribed to the act by five talents, or about 1,000L, 
Be this as it may, 8 decree was drawn up by 
in which Alexander was entrented to desi 
his demand, and a promise was given, that 
if the secured werd found guilty by the Athenian 
tribunals, they should suffer according to the 
law. Demades, Phocion, and others, waited a 
Alexander with this deeree, and they were ike 
‘wise instructed to request that the Atheniens 
might be allowed to afford hospitality to the 
‘Theban exiles. Either satiated with revenge, oF 
from 2 wih to blot out, hy some act of clemency, 
the barbarous action of which he bad been 30 
ecco elt, or anxious rhat nothing should 
retard hie expedition into Asia, Alexander heard 
the pruyer of this decree with favour, He 
granted all that was required, except the pardon | 
of Charidemus, wha had offended by his conduct 
when formerly at the court of Macedonia, and be | 
was sentenced ta be bunished from the Grecian 
states, in order to appease his wrath. Fintarch 
attributes the sncevssful result of thin embaney 
chiefly to Phocion; and it is very probable that 
his presence had great influence, for he was a 
zealous partisan of both Philip and Alexender, 
Having thus once more laid Greeee prostrate, 
Alexander returned to Macedonia, where the 
winter was spent in feastings, rejoicings, and 
ligious eolemnities, The Olympi 
celebrated st Age, and games and sacrifices were ° 
for nine successive days, in honour of 
the Buses. But it was not in pleasures alone j 
that Alexander spent the winter. The golden 
prize of empire in the enst was still jn his view, 
‘and he held frequent councils to deliberate uy 
the best measures for vecuring that prise. It is 
said, that Antipster and Parmenio recommended 
that Alexander should marry, in arder to have 
an heir to the throne before his expedition ; bat 
the fal monarch was impatient to com- 
mence his march, and preparations were accord- 
ingly made for engaging in the enterprise in 
the ensuing spring, Bc. 334. 

















pontia. At this river he charged the Persians 
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MtsToRT Of TRE MaCkDOKIANE, 












‘yriza Gricn reached the bs > 
sxpected to meet the Persian mo- 

; bat he, being persuaded by 
t Alexander was iid to meet 
im, bad ente the defiles in quest of the 
irecks, Eager for his prey, Alexander followed 
him thither, and attaching the barbarian columns 
with hie famed phalama, ecattered them abrnad ; 
and the camp, with all its treasnres, and the 
family of {Yarius, fell into tbe bands of the Ma- 
codon 


ans, 
Tn the third campaign, nm. c. 342, Alexander 
resolved to subdue the maritime proviners, pre= 
vious to his invading Upper Asia. Ie enconn- 
opposition, until be reucbed Tyre, the 
jubabitants of which city boldly set him at de- 
fiance, After a long and brave resistauee, how- 
ever, Tyre was taken by storm, aod its inhabit 
, tute butchered or enslaved. This success wax 
followed by the submission of all Pulostine aud 
Egypt, which concluded this campaign. 
laving received, during the winter, coosiler- 
able reinforcements from Greeer, Macedoni 
aud Thrace, Alexander opened his fourth ca 
by crossing the Euphrates st Thapaacus, 
whence he advanced to the Tigris, and, having 
pasued over this stream, entered the plains of 
Syria, He foand Darius encamped with a large 
host near the village of Guugamela, and not far 
from the town of Arbela Having halted for a 
few days, to refresh his liers, Alexander ad- 
vanced early in the morning ayaiust the vast 
hont of Darius, and, after s brief struggle, put 
them to the root, with the Tons, it is saul, of 
40,000 men. Tharius fled to Uyrcania, with o 
suiall escort, where be was depowd by Besstin, 
and thrown into chuins. Hearing thi, Alex- 
ander advanced against Bessun with the utinont 
speed ; bat he came too late to save the unhappy 
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.| Darius, who was stabbed by the rebels, and leit 


to expire on the road side. 
‘Thus the goat with a notable horn (Alexander) 





pushed his conquests with such eclerity and ir- 
Teaintible fury against the ram with two horns, 





‘Darius Codomannay,) that he smote hin as pre 
Vieted by the prophet, See Dan. viii. 5—x, und 
KL2~4 The date at which this event occurred 
‘was B.¢. 38), wheo the era of the Macedonian 
empire, which forms the subject of the nezt 
chapters, commenced. 


CHAPTER Y. 


THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 


Asowa the earliest acts of Alexander, after 
the Persisn empire had virtesily fallen into his 








hands was the resarding of Ass anyon, who 


Greek mercenaries, after 
lud retired inte the w: 
rile Hyrcanian on the 
‘arthia, ‘Te capture or 














Visions, he put tion at Hecatoups lon, 
the Parthias expi be hind bintied after . 
the imuder of Dari, to iuvade Hyeenuin, Orne * 
tern way despatched to reduce the Tapeirions, | 
whe duel herw, dine wud the oeas ' 








active part ot lis 
mowntany, towards 
Capntal: and Erygius conducted the 
fot the troops by a longer, but lene di 
ty the sae city, where, having fulfil 
suepow, the three colunina were to reunite 

Alexander paswd theough the defilen of the 
mountaina without meeting with any renatance, 
Ou hee entrance inte Uyreania, be wan inet by 
Phruilspherues, antrap of thar province and 
Parthia, woth Nabarzanes, who had contributed 
dethrone Darius, and other eminent mea who 
iad Tell oticen in the Peraian court, These 
submitted to bin wathurity, and were favourably 
reer’ pling Nabarzuncs, who had 
committed vinleuce upon hie former roveccign, 
After this, Alexander penctrated, unopposed, 
Zadracarta, where he was joined by the eolunius 
of Erygiuy and Craters, who tad brought the 
‘hole country of the Tapeirians inte subjection, 

Hitherto, the retreat of the Greek mercenaries 
wax undiscovered, Noun after Alexander, how + 
ever, bad arrived at 
had exhibited nashaken fidelity towards his fallen | 
savercign, resorted to his esinp, accompanied by 
his three sms, and Autophrudates, the satrap of 
the Tupeiriane, and a deputation from the Greck 
mercenaricn, Mleaander treated Artabazan and 
his sone with kindness and respect, und reinstated 
Autophradates in his sutrapy; but to the Greek 
envoye he wb fea indulgent. He gave thems 
the choice of submitting themselves wholly to 
his discretion, or to provide ax well as they were, 
able for their safety. Aw escape wan impossilde, | 
the deputies cénsented to surrender; aud Ax: 
dronicus, son of Aggerus, snd Artabarus, were 
appointed to lead them lo the eum, 

‘West of Tabaristan, is a chain of mountains, 
now called the mountains of Deilim, then inba- 
hited by the Mardi, 
therto had been safe 
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the same terms as they had served Darius, which 


offer readil; 

te they ren oe Tyreanis deing com 
Alexander led the whole of his ly fd = 
carta, where he halted for fifteen days, during 
which time public sacrifices were offered to the 

and gymnastic exercises exhibited. 

From this period, ancieat authors date the 
change which took place in the manners and 
disposition of Alexander, and which was ulti- 


ian dvess, adopted the Persian customs, and 
‘gave himself up to the indulgence of luxory and 
‘of senewal passions. In bis futore history, in- 
deed, the reader will perceive, that while be ac- 
glory as a monarch, he was losing it asa 
ann ; verifying the words of a divine, that “ pros- 
ity will kill with care, or surfeit with de- 

ee 


Alexander marched from Zadracarta, east- 
‘ward, through the province of Parthia, to that of 
Aria, now & portion of Khorassan. Ie arri 
At Saas, where Satibaraaner, satrap of Aria, came 
to submit himself to his authority, and, notwith- 
standing he was one of the murderers of Darius, 
be was confirmed in his satrapy; and Anaxippur 
was nent forty horne, to serve as 8 safeguard 
to the Atian terri¢ory, that it might not receive 
injury from the Macedonian army { 


RORTHXSN EXPEDITION. 

‘The eubjeetion of the north-eastern provinces 
of the Persian empire, sara Heeren, would per- 
e havo been attended with the greatest diffi- 
ties, had not the astonishing activity of the 
conqueror crushed in their birth the schemes of 
the treacherous Ressus, who, after the assassi 
tion of Darius, wished to erect a separate king 
dom in Bactria. ‘The Jazavtes was now, Bc. 
829, the northern boundary of the Macedonian 
twonarehy, a5 it had hitherto been that of the 
Persian. Benides, the possession of the rich 
trading ooontries, Bactrim and Sogdians, were 

objents of ‘vast importance, 
¢ were the points to which Alexander 
pest directed hie attention, While he was at 
Sass, intelligence was broaght by some Persians, 
that encouraged by the ardour of his own 
countrymen, and the Promise of the aid of hie 
Soythian neighbours, bad ssvamed the upright 















to the Arian territory, amt 
‘to join him at Artacoana, vow 


sito Boea whe Aris was ta aren apbnes hse 
into Bactria was in arms 
‘Klewander made a forecd march Wik w portion 
of his army, and reached Artacoana on the se- 
cond day. Satibarzanes had not calculated apart 
an encounter thus soddenly, and being 
pared, be fled, and succeeded in escaping with 
Temnant of his trope. Alexander took a severe 


| 


revenge on many of those who obeyed the sam- 
mons of Satibarzanes, potting numbers to death, 
and condemning others to slavery. 


The conqueror’s plans being thus deranged, 
and probably ‘tering dussfisctns in the centre of 
Persia, he bet bis course the south- 
eastward, Zarangs, which is watered the 
Etymander, or Heermand, and is now 
in the territory called Seistan, was the first pro- 
vince he entered. This country vas gorerned 
dy Barzentes, ope of the murderers of Darius, 
Barzwotes ficd at the approach of Alexander, 
and took refage in a neigh ring part of India; 
bat he was scat beck by the Inde brince, ang 
put to death by the conqueror, The \gians 
submitted witbont resistance, and Alexander 
made a brief stay in this province. 

While at Zaranga, 2 dark stain was fixed on 
the character of Alexander. Dymnus, 9 Mace- 
donian officer of no repute, entered into a con- 
spiracy against the life of Alexander, and strove 
to induce his companion, Nicomachus, to join 





in the conspiracy. Nicomaches feigned astent, 
and obtained from him the names of the conspira- 
‘tors, with which be hastened to brother Ce. 


his 
balinus, dearing bim to convey it to the king, 
fearing his own movements would be wi 
Not finding rendy access, Cebalinus communi- 
cated the intelligence to Philotas, who promised 
to unfold it to Alexander. Philotas long neg- 
lected to perform bis promise, and Cebslinus, 
fearing that some person might forestall him in 
divulging that affair, resorted to Metron, one of 
the royal’ guards, ho introduced him’ to the 
king. A party of ‘was forthwith sent to 
seize Dymnus; bot he refused to surrender, and 


























MISTORT OF TER MacEDOWans, 








Our crime fe ever the precarsor of another. 
Parmenio, who had been one of the chief instru- 


} ments in raising both Philip and Alexander to 
the exalted pitch of they had attained, 
waa the next victim. lis long and splendid ecr- 
| vices, and hie advanced age, were forgotten in 
this outrageous desire of revenge. Ilis death 
was thas compassed. Polsdamas, one of the 
‘Companions, was despatched with letters to Cle- 
{ ander, Sitalces, and Menides, officers ander I'ar- 
 menio in Media, with orders to put him to death. 
| Polydamas, eager to fulfil his deadly commis- 
sion, travelled aver the space of at least 700 
miles, which intervened between Zaranga sod 
the Median capital, in eleven days, when be ea- 
tered Ecbatana, and privately delivered to ¢‘le- 
ander the orders of the regal assassin. The 
manner of effecting the murder was conccrted 
}{ between them, and the next day was appninted 
for the commission of the tragical act. Enger 
to ste Polydamas, whom be had lung consi- 
dered one of his bosom friends, Parmenio sent 
to hasten his coming. | The murderey 
walk the palace garden with their victim 
wheo Polydamas entered. The traitor hurried 
forward to embrace Parmenio, aud then pre 
sented to him a letter from the king. and unother 
fictitious one in the name of Philotas. 
‘warrior read the letter froin Aleaatler, 
ro a wish that he would be more earefal af 
petton. He then proceceded to nad the suyy- 
Posed communication from his son, and while in 








und ex- 





took away his Life 

There was yet another act performed in this 
tragedy. On the ground of thei close intunsey 
with Phitotas, his frievds Amyntas, Pulemon, 
} Attalus, and Simmius, suns of Andremon, were 
} eeused of being accomplices of the decent 
(general. Influenced by fear, Polemon fled ; but 
1 Amyntas and his remaining brothers defended 

themselves go well, that they were devlared in- 
|, aoceat. Polemon, also, was brought bach to 
}, the camp, and restored to favour; Wut the Lyp- 
| cestian Alexander, after an imprisonment of 
| three years, was now brought to trial, and con- 
demned to die. 

Sach was the nature of the stain which Alex- 
ander broaght upon his character at Zaranga. 
His crime was complicated, fearful, and blondy, 

story are’ recorded whereby it 

might be extenuated. It is true, that Philotas 
stands charged with being ostentatious, vain, 
aod arrogant ; but he was also brave, generous, 
and of unsbaken fidelity, qualities far autweigh- 
' ing his errora. Sach did not justify his death. 
i tue reutl a be recive Tor ie fg. od 

receive for his 

) tuithfal ‘services! He war pas to death ether 
}j because Alexander could not believe him to be 
j{ ignorant of the crime of his son, or, what ix 
more prebuble, beoasse Alexander deemed it 























The aged | 


11 the aet of doing #0, the conspirutors treacheruusly | 








Eafe: el 
his death, what evidence, it may be arked, 
is confession of guilt, under the tortutes of ma- 
lice? The history af modern ages proves, that 
confessions made on the rack are froqueatly 
extorted, to escape the tortures inflicted thereby, 
death being a welcome relief to the sufferer, 

Reader, this part of the history of Alexander 
bids you beware of all sin: for if you would avoid 
greai sing, you wust take eate oot to comeait 
those wlnch’ are called by the world little siox, 
View is a gradual and eaty descent, and the de- 
chvity at every pace becames more sterp; and 
thus who descend, consequently, gv dowa every 
moment with greater rapidity, ‘The poet ha» 
weil wid, that, 














‘ar . 
W7 irat despise, then pi. then embeace ~Pava 
Pagnn ax be was, had Alexander been told that 
he would o dj 1 of the murder of 
thene his two intimate friends, it is probable he 
Sonkl have asked, Tike Hoaacl of old, “ Am fa 
dog, that E should commit xnch crimes?” but, 
gising himeelf up to the lust of power, he cured 





Fe | bot fittle now by what meuns he accured the fan- 


cied good. 

‘Alexander, however, exposed hinmelf to dan- 
ger by these violent nivanures, ‘The brave and 
genctous Philotes, und the aged warrior Parme 
hig, who had so nobly avsisted in raining Mace- 
donia from a very low state, werv deur ty the 
veterans of Aleaanuter’s urmg, aud » commotion 
wus rained armong therm at Uicie death. Alex 
ander wi so apprehensive of danger, that be 
jo remere the maloon- 

they belonged, 
body, to which 





















nue of the turbulent battalion. 
fear wax so great on thin occa 
pened, wo prevent Une 
to tent the sentiments 
ommnsauid, i 





sion, Urut all 
spread of rebellion, an 
of the writers, ‘T1 
cavalry was al 
dent not to confide it any longer to one persen 5 
and, finally, one of the generals of the body 
guard was deprived of fix station, and impri= 
toned an suspicion. All these measures cmaunted, 
from the guilt of Alexamler; for where quilt is, 
there fear waits upon it ava terrible contention. 

After the differeut scenes in this tragedy hud 
deen acted, Alrxamler proceeded to the enst- 
ward, and entered the territury af a people whase 
original appellation way the Agriayse, but to 
schom the great Cyrus ia wud ww have given the 
title of Baergete, or Benefactors, beeaune, when 
hus army wan fuunishing for want, they yolunta- 
ily brought an abundaut supply.® Alexander 


© When this corurred ts sot definitely anown, the 


Grecks being Sgnorant of Cyrus and lly ware with 
Meythions, Herodutus, howe 





























. . telates, that Cyris un= 
derook the war aealast Repihis in pric, pastieularty 
‘That againat the Huctrians and Sara, and was complete) 
Te fs probable, therefor, that i¢ wan as this 
‘pened that he reevived tbe suppiy mentioned from the 
Agtinape. The term Euergete, it may be mentioned, 




















Draagogia as, and Arachosiang, and conquered 
some of the Iodisn tribes dwelling in the neigh- 
‘bowrhood of Arachosia,* Memnon was appointed 
<a, in thene provinces. 

While Aleaander was thus engaged, he re- 
ceived intelligence that the Arians were again 
excited to revolt by Satibarzanes, who way now 
asisted by Hensus with 2000 Bactrian horse, to 
onable him to maiatain the assumed sovereignty. 
Alexander entrusted the task of putting this re- 
volt down, to Eryginn and Caranus, who were, 

rate in concert with Artabazus, and Phra- 
daphernes, the setrap of Parthia, who was to lead 
hia forces to the attack from the Parthian fron- 
tier, Setibarzanes had now forces adequate to 
meet the enenty in the field, and he boldly met 
them, bat encountering Erygius in single com- 
bat, he waa pierced by the lance of his opponent, 


Before the winter, Alexander once more turned 
his arms northward. He directed his coarse 
through the central part of the country which 
forms the present kingdom of Cabul, to the 
mountainnas provinee hordering on Baetris, and 
intersected by the lofty Paropamisan chain. Here, 
having found an eligible situation, Alexander 
halted, and founded a city, to whieh he gave his 
own name.t Ite put his troops into winter quar 
ters here, during which time he made prepara- 
tions for invading Raetria on the return of spring. 
‘The civil government of this district was com- 
mitted to the Persian, Proexes, and the military 
1 Niloxenas, a Greek. 

‘The snow, which falls in great abundance in 
‘the mountainous districts where Aloxander win- 
tered, had not disappeared when he moved for- 
ward to conquest, ‘The Parvpamivan mountains 
‘sre not so property a regular range as @ confused 
mass of mountains, about 200 nuiles across, very 
difficalt of access, and jittle frequented : they are 
cold, rugged, and barren towards the Hindoo 
Kho, or fndian mountai have a very sud- 
den descent into the plains of Bactria op the 
orth, It was ut the suuthern foot of the Hindo 
Kho, of, na the Greeks have named it, the In- 

Caucasus that Alexander wintered, ad 

























impossible that 
Pehlivi, should 





peltation. 
sxactly hnown where Arachoaia ley, whence, 
‘ag Rennel observes, It is not poaihie to follow the Hine 
of Alexander's routes on the weet of the Indus. The only. 
fact Known, however, is, that if lay somewhere to the 
‘sonth-eaat of Dranglava, and south of Candshar. See page 
‘of the History of the Peraians 
$i ie by some, that Candahar ia the alte of 
thle otey, wtde Hesran and there inink that Cabul, or te 


, waa ptebahly the spot. 
1 Ziphinstooe thas deseribes this mountain : ** On en- 
tering the plalo of Poshawer, four ranges of mountains 
‘wore soon ea the north. ‘The lowest had no tnow ; the 
{ape a€ the seeopel wore covered with it; as was the third, 
Balt way dowa, ‘Ths fourth was the principal range of the 








the chief citen of Ractrin,eurendaed 
reistance, and a garrison was plseed in 
del of the iatter, under Archelans, son 
drocies. The rest of Ractrin aleo submitted, 
Artabazus was intrnsted with the satrapy. 

__ To the mean time, Besgus retired before the 
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get 
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‘The passage of the Oxus, had it been defended 
with common courage and skill, would have been 
impracticable, In itself it-was a difficult affair, 
from the great depth and rapidity of the stream. 
Where Alexander resolved to cross it, it was 
three-fourths of a mile broad; ite depth more 
than common ; its bottom sandy; and its stream 
so tapid, as to render it almost unnavigable. 
Added to this, neither boat nor tree could be 
found. From these combined circumstances, its 
passage was deemed so arduous an undertakinj 
by his ablest commanders, thet they advised him 
to return, Bat Alexander was not $0 easily 
daunted. His genius rose superior to these ap- 
parent difficulties, He ordered the skine which 
formed the beds of the soldiers to be stuffed 
with straw and other light substances, and sewed 
up to exclnde the water. (Of these, rafts were 
made, by which his army passed over the Oxas 
in five days. 

Having crossed the Oxns, Alexander marched 
























Indian Caucasus, which ia alwo} 
ia and 


covered with now; is 
borders of ty 








dave been visible long before, If the vi Dot been 
‘Ms threny ‘we travelled. Tn ap- 

wer, they were very ear. The 
lows of their sides were cleariy discernible; abd this 





ne and transparency 
iatance gave them, produced a sugalar 
plomaing effect, The mnowy range in by ne means 
aitieude, being $0 some surmounted 





Doses With aniaxing 
frenacur , The stupendous height of these 
meountaine, the magnificence and varlety of thelr loft 
‘urumlts, the various oations by whom they are seem, 608 





and the awful and undistt 

galéat sberr eternal enowe, ll the mind sith ad 
astonishment, an . Bo 

vreral of the od goon 

cally froma the plain of Peshawer 

1ney, wbo found thelr altitode 24,689 feet above 

Ax thet plain cannot be fess than 1800 fost abore 

of the gen, they must 000 fot of 

Yate height, und teredore bigher thes the lofted: 
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‘The country which Alexander hed now reach- 
od. was, and is, alo, to the present day, famou~ 
for ite breed of horsee. As his cavalry had aus- 
tained heavy losses in his toilsome march sero. 
the Paropemsions, and in the pmesage of the Gaus, 
be availed himself of the opportumty to repur 
these losses. Having dane ro be proceaded to 
‘Maracanda, the Sogdian capital 

‘Alexander did uot long reniain inactive, Tn- 
satiable of victory and conquests, be marched 
forwand in search of new nations thom he might 
sabdae, He proceeded to the Jaxartes a river 
which formed the northern boundary of the Per- 
‘xian empire, in order to punish the bill tribes, 
who had cut off » body of Macedonian hone 
y which had been sent out to farage, As he aye 
| Proached, these tribes retired to a mountain, 
| which, from its steepness and ruggedness on all 
sides, was almont inacerssible. Alexander made 
several ineffectual attempts to storm this post, 
and he at length received a scvere wound from 
a0 arrow, which render it necessary for hum 
| te be borne in a litter nome tine after the acct- 
{dent But notwithstanding this wound, by dint 
of perseverance, the assailants carried the pos- 
tion, and a fearful slaughter wax made anwng 
che enemy : 8,000 only, out of 30,000, it is sud, 


{In order to subject the natives of the nvizh- 
| buaring territory to lis rule, Alexander founded 
‘a city om the left bank of the upper Jaxartes, te 
| whieh he gave his own same, dat which the 
' Greeks denominated £yhate, or * the farthest.” 
"Tu site is supposed to have been near the modern 
‘ Khgjund, in the district of Ferglans, which 
‘forme a part of the kburrat of Khokaod. ‘The 
| place was peopled by a part of the Greck nicr- 
cenaries, some invalid Muccdoniang, aud those 
who wished to xettle there, 

thas employed, Alexander recived a 
deputation from a prince of some of the tribes 
of European Seythians, who inhabited the cuun- 














Dasabe om the, Doo, and soothe a she 
‘bians, Asiatic Scythians, who probably dw 
at the southera foot of the Altaic mountains. 
These wery kindred races, and thoagh they seat 
to desire peace, their chief object seems to have 
‘deen, to penetrate the designs, snd estimate the 

‘of the conqueror, Under this impres- 
sion, Alexander retaliated. He feigned a with 
to negotiate an alliance with their rulers; and 
‘under this pretence, he sent envoys home with 
them, to ascertain the situation of their conatry 
and thets resoarees, . 

‘northern provinces bad ensured peace. 
‘This was an illusion. A spirit of discontent 











ad Sogdinns, 
jians on the left bank of the Janartes, 
and the Bactrians, flew to arma, ‘Fhe seytnunn, 
who took the Jead in this revolt, rising suddenly 
upon the Macedunian garrison put then to 
death, and then shut themeelves up in the 
beni Seythuan towax which they bad occu- 
piel 
Measures were instantly taken by Alexander 
tw avert the consequences of thia Tesolt, He 
despatshet Crater is, whi 
Jie bomsel a 
Gasn was taken by omault, and its inhabitents 
Naughtered. A sceund town shared the mame 
fate on the next day ; upon whic the inhabitants 
of the other towns, except Cyropolig, fled from 
their homes, and were ucarky a destruyed: by 
the Macedoniag cavalry Alexander concen- 
trated hin forces now agninst Cyrupalia, which 
was defended by 18th resolute men, and 
wae well caleulsted to serve ux a place of 
defence, it having been built hy Cyrus to nerve 
as a harrier fortres, The reduction of Cru 
pols, indeed, by escalade, would have been a 
sork of much labour avd tine. Alexander, 
therefure, was pleased to find, that the chunaed of 
a narrow strat, which san through the city, 
was dry, ard that it to effeet an 
the emtered, at the 






























aug opes a gate for the udiuuaion of hia whale 
force. A fearful straggle ensued ; but the 
thuany were finally overpowernnd, E 
sand men were alain, and the rest, after taving 
insure sought refuge it: the citadel, surrendered, 
‘The primmners were kept in chains till they could 
be removed from the province, Alexandit hav- 

i determined that tot one whe hud taken part 
in the revolt should remain in Sogdian, 

While Alexander was thus engaged, enemics 
starting up oxainst him on every hand. 
¢ Tutherto uncotjucred Massagetes* come 
down from the nurth of the Jaxartes, and posted 
themseleex on the right bunk of the river, whence 
they coustant) he Greeks by gihea 
and demonstrations of hostility, At the same 
time, news strived from Maraeauda that Spita- 
miener was in aris, had wized upon the capital, 
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ty between the Inter and Tanais, vow the | aul was besieging the citadel. Alexander, hows 





1 geographical site 
rographleal site 











it Is not poxalhle to tix ‘ise; 
fibbeseae ss ree 





dels Weyund, oF to the rast uf thal ceicbrated range, wore 
called Geth, Getw, oF Geter. 7 





aoe Set 
oy enna ae 
areas tt acc erates 

‘the vast Imaus. The truth of this casnot be verified ; 
but it is certaln that the Tartare who hve eastward of the 
Weloor Taugh, in eastern Tourkistaun, are denominated 
Getes, and theix country Jetah. 
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Again and again he offered sneri- 
aa often ssaured the king that the 
ya were inauspicious to the project. But 
‘Alexander's wrath could not be restrained. Set- 
ting msde the wppoted will of the ody be 
angrily declared, that it were better to brave the 
worst of evils, than, after having nesrly subdued 
ais, to become, like the elder Darius, the sport 
of the Scythians, On there grounds, he deter- 
tained to force the passage of the river. Ac- 
cordingly, he stationed the military engines on 
the margin of the river, to cover the passage of 
the troops, and to drive the Scythiann to a dis- 
tasee from the right bank. ‘These engines pro- 
duced the desired effect. Alarmed ot the ef 
of the stones thrown from them, the Scythiaus 
fetrested into the eumtry, and Alexander and 
‘bis whole army passed over in rafts to the oppo- 
tite shore, The first onset of the Macedonians 
was unfortunate. The Seythians repelled a 
charge of the auxiliary envairy and four squad- 
rons of lanoers, and encompassing them around, 
led them severe ith durts, Alexander, 
wever, brought light troops aud three 
‘squadrons of the Companion horse to their aid ; 
and be so disposed then that the Massageies 
‘were prevented from resorting to their favourite 
mancuvre of vnveloping their opponents. This 
movement succeeded, ‘The Seythians, assailed 
in front and Hauk, were overthrown, leaving 
1000 dead on the feld of battle, and ‘150 pri- 
soners in the hands of the victor. Cortius states, 
that slaty Macedonian horse and 100 foot were 
killed, and 1000 wounded, whieh proves the 
‘wravery of the Massagetes. 

To pursuing the vanquished, the conquerors 
saffered ly from heat and ‘thirst. Alesan- 
dvr himeelf, having drunk some water of noxivue 
quinltics, was sciced with a disorder that endan- 
evrod his life, which mntly justified the pre 
ction of Aristuuder, and saved his credit as & 
diviner, 

Soou after this battle, envoys arrived from the 
Scythian role, to cxplsia and apologize for the 

ies, whish they attrib 
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reoent bowtili uted to some 
roving ant lawless bands that lived by rapine 
md lundet. Alexander accepted thin apology, 
ring well pleased to have such a pretext, 
voiding, contest which would hare been fraught 
ith danger to bis interests, 
At this moment, Spittmenes was fast gainit 
‘The division of forces which 

had seot under the command of Audroma- 
chus, Menedemus, Caranos, and Pharnuches, 
had been defeated by him, and cut off almost t0 
aman. Alexander now resolved to go in person 
"to chastise bia. Taking the must active part of 
his army, in three days he passed over a distance 
of ninety miles, and reached Marzcanda on the 
_—-—* 
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of F a.  Aferwants, he 
wreaked his vengeance on the Sogdians, 

desolated the fertile plains ou the banks of the 
Polytis sod put numbers of the inhabitants 
wo the sword, to punish them for the sssistance 


they had given to —— 
were the operations of this cam- 
prign_ Halle by hin antagonist, Alexnoder 
is army into cantonments in Bactria, while 


‘While at Bectris, Alexander was joined by 
reinforcements from Greeoe end the provinces 
hordering upon the Mediterranean, to the 
number of 18000 men, and native levies | 
swelled the number. Je was also joined by 
Phrataphernes, satrap of Parthia, and Stasanor, 
‘who had been sent to sappress the revolt of the 
Arians, which, after encountering many diffcul- 
ties, they had accomplished  eapturing Arsames, 
who was at the head of the Arimms, Barzanes, ' 
whom Hessus bad appointed to the satrapy of | 
Parthia, and others of note, whom they brought i 
in chains to Alexander. 

During his stay at actria, Alexander received 
an embassy from the new king of the European 
Scythians, (the sovereign who sent before having | 
dicd,) bearing valuable presents, and with them 
came the depaties formerly commissioned by | 
Alexander. ‘These deputies declared thelreadi- | 
news of the Scythian king to obey the commands 
of Alexander, and offered him ‘hie daughter in 
marriage; or, if that were refused, he propoted 
to unite the daughters of his principal subjects 
to the friends snd officers of the conqueror. 
Alexander declined the last offers; but 
cepted the Scythian monarch’s alliance, and 
iminged the ambassadors with due honours, 

At the same time, Alexander received an offer 





rasmians, 

‘the Caspian, the Aral, and Sogdiana, now called 
Kharssm and Kharism. Arrian seys, that this 
service was offered in case should 
think proper to tara bie arms in the direction of 
Euxine, against the Coichians and Amazons, 
who were the neighbours of Pharasmenes. But 
thin does not appear probuble, for Alexander was 
ee ahaet roses 5 cterest Tonte 5 sie shoves 

wi it the conquest 

whiel would place sll Asia under his dominion. 
Besides, the dominions of Pharasmenes, however 
far their limita may be stretched in a portherly 
direction, could not have* reached the Raxine. 
‘Notwithstanding, it seems to be correct that 
































the 
sats by eu Philip, ood depreesting 
eulogizing Phil 
Rletanded “TRE snctareh' wrath saved el 
considered as a cloke whereby to b more warm ; and when al length Clitus reminded 
mosity of Alexander; and the previous mutila- | him that he had saved his life at the battle of 
tow of him an act of gratuitous eruclty, since he | the Granicus, hit rage knew no bounds, and he 
mast have been well assured thet Bessus would ! rushed npon the offender with intent to kill bim, 
sot be spared by the Pereiaon, The truth in ' The gles interned. to prevent the deadly deed: 
‘Alexander was now fast deevending into a vortex { ba teu still further by restraint, he suni- 
of orime, and bis conduct on this occasion was | moned bis guards to aid bun, and finding that 
an indication of the state of his mind. lis next "they did not appear, be complained that he was 
act, however, was more openly flagrant, atid af ! re Ticed to the same cundition with Darius, when 
forded 2 more certain criterion of his downwary | in the handy af Besus—that be was the shadow 
progress in the paths of vice and crime. afakmg, Ind 
Te had been the custom of the Macedonians to | away Fron th 
observe an annual festival in honour of Bacchust , under the ence 
or Dionysius, on which occasion Alexander had |? 
Shaye joined jn erie, From soe unh 
nage fs this Set eared to pay revervce to 
fhe son of Semele. and treusfersed the honnat 
this festival to the Diowcur,, Castut and Bolte 
to whom he ordered that the rites should 10 fu 
bbe dedicated. The wine flowed profus ly at the 
feast; and, while maddened by its effects, the | of Alexander, that he would have soaytt to 
conversation of the guests turned on the Jia} ntone for his crime by w voluntary death, had he 
cari, and wonder was exprenwed why they were | nt been prevented by hin attendant Thy 
| denominated Divscur:, of sons of Jupiter, it being | however, admits of a doubt, When a man has 
notorions that Tyndarus, a mortl, was their | induljed in an excean of wine, the blood boils 
father. These sentiments were introduced by { over, aud bis pamions are a violent, that they 
vome one skilled in the art of flattery: for it | are tot thus radily caliued. But if Alexander 
| manieetly bore reference w the king, and led to | did not seo his crime ut the moment, when the 
his exaltation by the company. Soiue of them | delirium of intoxication hd panied ‘away, hi | 
maintained that the exploits of Castorand Pollux | incatal aniaish was extreme, Extended on his 
vere not worthy to be compared with thine of | couch, weeping biterly, and sobbing furth the 
Alexander; while others raised him above Fler- | names of Chton and Tunnice,t he reproached 
joules, and lamented, that while mankind adored | huinarif for the murder of his friend, and for 
the memories of ihe dead, envy shiald. prev: | thus iil requital of the maternal tenderness of 
his nume, and the tors of her two ona, who hud 
Clitas, who had saved the lite of Alexa died fighting for hn in the Geld of battle. For 
the battle of the Gravicus, and who held the | three days, be confined himself to his chamber, 
confidential command of Ralf the Companion 
[eavalry was among the number of thia couvivial . 
isomnay. or sometime, he bad bebeld with | ,° TRA Aman retion ofthe sey, Plater gee 


‘The reference to his treachery may, 



























anatching @ 
hua dead at 





Vueirch. and other writers relate, that the 
surht of Citas, stretehed bleeding and. tifelem 
bisa, produced xuch au effect on the mint 




































change which bad taken pldee ia the | grink a of the mga ane fon Sg oie 
baits and conduct of Alexander. and ng stane Frameu, ere of Peis 
dignation wan raised to the utmost by this fiat- e my 
taby of the courtiers He reprobate ine dig. | Sete ugar he ran ah aay 
Miles offered to dhe gods, aide detratiom of | ta ng oe toe fn lane barton and ht 
ancieat heroes to aw pride of a prince, ie 

who was principally indebted tothe Macedonians | Ci" 


for bia conquests and fame. The monarch was 





ttn to 
ely Deen 









* The manner of bis death ts variously related, bet all 
rviters agrec that it tap cruel. 

4 There were thrve gods of this name. Thie was the 
oon of Jupiter and Semele, called the Bacchus af Thebes. 
‘he tliea ofthe Bole appear $0, bag bed the same. 
‘They were composed of ove contin seene of licen 
fiaarnane: even tae eivlized Grecks gave thewacis up; 


extravagance, it faaher Phillip, 
Gtaanchevien af the poet fesrfal wat jupiter Ammo." 
athiap pe: th erin f Iemay be ca tnt cha elation of Corti naa 
tees arus, Ling of Sparta mentioned, that the ra i 
yiwers called comet of Jepiter. | avers with that af Fiu'arch, sm thet Fania votes $8 

Fnac er af Sorc. Stew words, that Alexander Eilled his Iriend Cilkua for 

‘wert fond of 41 divinity of the Dusscer’. | extolling uke deeds of his father Phil 
Like the sites of the pasceri were | + Lagnice wan the sister of Cilras, and Bsd been the 

wurse of Alexander in ble infancy, 

















own sight into « victim and 
| be preailed on to take nonrishment, and then 
j mcriderd to Bacchus. ‘The removal of his sor- 
tow, however, is attributed to Anaxarchua, a 
philosopher of Abdera. Seving Alexander still 
under the influence of gricf, “Ts thus,” said he, 
“the sume Alexander whom the world so much 
admires? Bebold him weeping, like an abject 
slave, for fear of the law und the reproach of 
suen, to whom he himself ought to be a law and 
the tucanure of equity, since he conquered for no 
uther end but to make himself lord of all, and not 
to be a alave tothe world’s opinion, Do not yon 
knaw that Jupiter is represented sitting on his 
throne, with law asisting on one xide and juntice 
on the other? 0 let a prince do what ke will, 
hie actions are Jum and javeful.” These staviah 
nuaxima, which prove Anaaarchns to lave been 
Ait for serving a despot, kad their effiet : Alex- 
ander dried np his tears, and pursued his un- 
hallowed enreer. 

‘The conduct of Alexander, on this oceasion, 
reads a lesion on the evils of drunkenness, What 
wisbebavionr, whut outrage, and hew many 
anurders, may we not Iny to the charge of thin 
vice! Reater, when you sit down to a fenst, 
remember that Alexander killed his friend 
Chita, and burned the finert eity in dhe world, 
in a fit of drunkenness, A man, intoxicated, ix 
fisced at. the mierey of almost every accident, 
Reaum flies before the fuines of wine, and ta 
part with one’s reason whe ave need of an 
eolargement of that facut 
‘compass, and throwing the pilut overboard in the 
storm. “And then, what remorse follows in the 
train! Look af Alexander for a confirmation of 
thi fact, He who had overthrown the mightiest 
empire that had existed, overthrown himself by 
the power of wing, wept and groaned as a culprit 

deeds, and sought comfort at the hands 
of his eubjects. And miserable comforters were 
they oll! His priests and philosophers found him 
deep in the vortex of crime, and they plunged 
him lower down, Like too many, even in our 
own day, they cried, Peace, Peace, when there 
‘was no peeee, und thus paved the way for futare 
crimes. By the gross fattery of his comforters, 
indeed, he was shortly after, as will be seen, led 
to think hiuwelf # god, snd to require the adors- 
tion of ix followers. 

‘The return of spring, m.¢. 398, found Alex- 
ander resuming his unfinished conquest, The 
Sogdians, who had been hardly pressed in the 
preceding campaign, acd had yielded « fei; 
Tetnd fed fo redocing. tn eae ravines 

¢ acing, and the entire 

revolt. The fizine, also, 


was agai in a stale of 
had spread to Bactria, Dividing his forees, 
































{instrument of the deity, he suffered himself to } the 





ful; for after having traversed the 
reduced many for they formed a junction at 
Maracanda. Still, Spitamenes was not discovered, 
and nothing decisive, therefore, occurred. It was 
helieved, he Nad taken refuge socee the 
‘Seythians, and 2 division under Cars Ar 
tabazus was despatched to provide against 
in that quarter, while Hephestion was commis- 
med to establish colonies in those cities from 
whence the natives had been expelled, in order 
to be ready for the suppression of any revolt. 
‘The sspporition concerning, Gytamenes was 
erroneous. While be was believed to be skir- 
mishing beyond the Jaxarten, he suddenly ap- 
ros at the bead of the Sogdians and 600 
Massagetes, in Bactria, where be surprised » 














fortress, and put the mor amt garrison to 
the sword, and then advanced to the vicinity of ' 
Vactra, or Zuriaspa, the capital. The only Ma- , 


cedonians in the capital able to assume the com- 
nia were Pithon, the chief of the king’s houre- | 
hold, and Aristonicas, x minstrel. These, eecing 
the euemy's troops were divided, fell upon the 
‘Massagetes, and recovered the booty ; but 2s they 
were returning tw the city, Spitamenes sallied 
forth from an umbath, and destroyed them all. 
‘This defeat was revenged by Crateres, Im- 
mediately he reecived the intelligence, be 
‘ued the Massagetes, ubo had been Joined’ by 
1006 of their companions, and were retiring 
towards the and destroyed 150 of their 
number. The victory, however, was barren of 
advantage ; for the rest of the sought 
and found a safe arylam in their native country, 
‘The career of Spitamenes was now fast draw- 
ing toa close, Venturing, at the bead of 
Persian followers and 5U00 Scythian est 
to invade Sogdians again, Canna, wi 
been entrusted with the defence of 
ern frontier of that province, 
and, after = severe conflict, routed 
cd G00 of his cavi 
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Sogdian hill fort, supposed to be impregnable.* 
‘At the opening of the spring, t.c. 327, Alexan- 
der ted his army against this rock, which he 
foand to be almost precipitous on every side, ani 
covered with snow. Oxyartes had furnished it 
with an abundance of provisions, and the garri- 
son was numerous, great numbers of the Sog- 
9g fled thitber for safety. 





Vy diane bea Y: 
| of taking it by force, Alexander sumnioded tht 


| eden to surrender, promising that they 
ouses. 





i the garrvou to submission. Proclamation was 
* therefore anade, that liberal rewards would be 
{ given to the first twelse goldiers who could 
| ascend the rock, The fret man was to have a 

reward of twelve talents, (2712/.) snd 0 on, in 

roportion, to the las!, who wax promised three 
Eecdrea davics, (3751) ‘These prizes sttrocted 
numerous volunteers; and from the crowds who 


the service. At the approach of night, these 
adventurers marched secretly to the st side 
of the hill, which, being the least g waa 
chosen sa the scene of their enterprive. Tu en- 
able them to ascend, they carried ropes and iron 
pins, nsed to fasten the cords of the tents to the 
By driving these pins into the crevices, 

or frozen anow, and tying the ropes to them, a 
Wind of ladder was formed. Thirty of the bend 
perished in the sttempt ; bat, before daybreak, 
‘the remainder reached the summit, and a1 s000 
as it was light, they gave the signal which an- 
pounced their success, Alexander now nent a 
herald to summon the besi to surrender, 
without delay, to the “ wii soldiers” on the 
the enemy, astonished at 
thinking the party more numer- 
yadered at dis- 


i 





Tt was the wish of Alexander to pat an end to 


Pi 
iy 


‘war in the northern provioces as speedily ax 
, ‘To facilitate the conaummation of this 
, wish, 
among the captives, and the most beau- 
‘wowan in’ Asis, ovat to the wife of Darius 
‘Thin was sound policy ; for Onyartes, ab 
bbe was informed of the hooour conferred apod 
fort ts anknows, but ape of this 
mountains, esat- 


he married Roxas, daughter of Oxyartes, 
tifal 
000 as 
© The situation of this 
description still existe ou the Kara Tesoe 
‘wantof famareand. 





to have been in the 
ac | Ey others a the north-east of Somdiann 
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country Alexander now Jed his army, aud be 
perme operations by investing this atrong- 
rrisy 


hold, 
rugged on alt 





atime upethe passa, 
was increased by » broad and duep ditch, of 
ich surrounded the rock. Over thin, 
ever, with great labour and diffeuty, Alex- 
oder's army made « bridge of piles, on which 
a platform sas constructed, to support covered 
galleries, serving as Aanemnaten aud bridges, The 
hesieged ridiculed the attempt; but the structure 
‘was at length brought Lo as id 
well sheltered, that the 
abled te annoy their enemica with tmseilen, with- 
cont being exposed to theirs in return, Sell, had 
Chorienea been resolved te lrold out to the lust, 
the Macedonians would have had much to de 
amd inuch to mffcr. Chorienes, however, fore- 
wemg the final result, sent a memenger to 
the hostile eamp, desiring a conference with 
sod upon hie advice, he surrendered 
the government uf which Alexandet 
reinstated bins, and also of the surrounding ter- 
ritury. 

Before Alexander returued, Chorienes bad an 
opportunity of ingratioting himself still more in 
his favour, Winter stil reigfed round hie 
rocky fortrens aud a beevy fal of enow covered 
the ground, whence the Macedonisn erty began 
to be atrniteard for provisions, ‘The scarcity was 
removed by Chorienes, who bis mage- 
zines, and supplied them with for two 
months, at the end of which time he declared 
thot not one-tenth of the atores were exhausted 
which he had provided for the meintenance of 
his garrivon in case of a blockade. ‘This asacr- 
tion increased the confidence placed in bim by 
Alexander, as it showed that inclination, rather 
than present fear, led him to surrender to the 


Othere was a i 
‘There was still a remnant of ineurgente in 
Paretacrne; but Alexander left Craterus to 
quench these last embers of resistance, which ha 
did effectaally, and as soon ax the weather per- 
mitted, he returned to Hectrin, 

‘The poet Cowper has remarked 


An earthquake may be bid to ¢ 
‘Fiemantiars nraogied wus sai: 


signifying that danger lorks unseen, a0 that 
death’ syproaches, sowetines ‘when "least ex 


Pit was not in the baite Geld slooe that Ales~ 
ander was exposed todangers. Duvbled asthese 
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"Henander bad fifty of these youths m wating 
‘hus peram , and their duties were, to attend 
in the field, nt hus exercise, wheo at table, 
wad when be reurid to rest (pe day, while 
Alexander was huoting the wild boar m Bactns, 
one of theee pagin, Mennoluas, son of ‘opolis, 
Ailled the beast which the monarch was about to 
strike, Provoked with the act, Alexander ordered 
the boy to be ones ‘with rods, and the borse 

m hin ‘Thin disgrace sank decp into 
the heart of Hermol ius, and he resolved to re- 
veoge huntelf on the mauateh He commun 
‘ented his purpose to hus napuate frend Sontratus, 
ton of Amyntas, whoentehd ito bis desyens, 
‘and, working m the dark together, they gained 
over four mare of ther companions, namely, An- 
tupater, sonof Asclpudoris. kpimencs, son of 
Arees , Anti lea, ronot Theocritus , aud Philotas, 
the gon of Carns, a Thracian The result of 
the consultations of these youths was, that, 
on the night whea Antipaur would be on 
Alexander should be assassinated While 


ii 
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does not appear that the conspirators re- 
lented when the time arrived for the execution 
of thew dark deed, nor us it probable that Alux- 
endvr could bave escaped, but the king con- 
tunuing his earousal tal break of day, the dengn 
‘was frustrated * Sull be continued ignorant of 
the existence of the conspirators’ projet, and 
they might yef have carried st inty execution, 

‘they nut deutroyed it by an attempt to obtain 
the co-operation of other, Ou the morning after 
their duappmoument, Epimencs disclosed ther 
design 10 Chameles, son of Menander, who com- 
wounicated 1 paruculars te burylochus, the 


‘brother of ies, and he conveyed the intel 
ligence to Ptolemy, son of by whom at 
was lad before Alexander. ‘The conspirators 


were seized, and pat to the torture, under the 
pressure of which they confessed thar galt, 
after whioh, they were taken before the assembhid 
Macedonians, by whove sentence they were ad- 
Judged to be stoned zo desth 

to thy tramacton, Alexander re- 
vealed the design be hed long meditated, namely, 
to have divine houows pad to him.” He wa 


© There wap nothing woederfulin the protracted revelry 
9f Alexander , but, fondof the marvellous the reeks have 
Tuvented w tairacle for his escape Arutobulue save, that 
a ‘momas, whe wetcaded t0 the mit of h 
of Alexander, and being high In fa, our, 

‘adualtted at alt Roars Into bus tent On 
is murder, thie 








before by the sophats, 
and the principal Medes and pes 

joochon with Alexander, thst 
‘was freely flawing at this feast, 
adorstion should be introduced, 
vindicated. Anaxarehus, a man well fitted for 
the task, was to use bu power of eloquence on 
this occasion, and, to increase the chance of 
miccets, some officers were gained Over to per- 
form the prostration at the close of his speech, 
in hopes that the force of example, and the 
fumes of the wine, would mdnoe the remainder 
of the guests to imitate thet conduct. 

The wine had been freely eweulated when 
Amaxarchut began bis speech. He told bw 
hearers that Alexander was more worthy of di- 
vine honours than Bacchos and Hercules, inas- 
much 28 bis actions and conquests far sarpansed 
their. He said, also, that Bacchus was a The- 





them, espcually as he would at bis be 
numbered among thet deities Was it not, then, 
he asked, more in unison with reason to 
adoration to him while hving, rather te- 
serve it to 8 penod when be could neither derive 
from it advantage nor pleasure 

The speech of Anaxarchus was followed by 
the plaodite of those who were i the secret, 
who readily acquiesced in ita demands, Bat 
at was not so with the majonty of the Mace- 
donzans Ther istened to the proposal wrth dim 

baton, ard C‘allisthenes, bg Ory nthian, 

Dhioapher in perch roe will atu, el 
quence, and spit iy controverted the elavish 
doctrines taught by Avaxarchus. In concluding 
his speech, Calhsthenes thus used Alex- 
ander “If being few in number, u us supposed. 
that we ought to adopt the manners of the ber 
‘Dbanans, betiink ther, Alexander, of Greece, for 
whose seke tlis enterprise was undertaken ; the 
Fear ofS tee eee Ama to Greece, not 

reece to Awa Canst thou bope for adoretion 
from the Greeks? Or wilt exempt the 
Greeks, and roflict shus msult oaly on the 
domans? Or wilt thon be honoured as a mortal 





barbarlans? Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, 
‘was the first who was thas worsupped, end the 
same tribute bes been pud to Perman 
monarchs, but act that the Scythsans 
chasused Cyrus, that others 

Hystaspes, was bumilaied by the 


Greeks, avd At ‘by tea thousand mee 

oder Clearchus aod KYeophon; and, finally, 

fat Darius was overthrown by thyself as 8 
We a 





‘The speech of Callsthenes was heard by the 

















tows in his prostranca, was 
toa, a Macedovian of emmence, hich excited 
the di ‘of Alexander, and he way thrown 





unto petton, After the Persians had pad thar 
adoravons, it came to the turn of the Greeks, Ir 
was the practice among them at festivals to piss 
roand the cup, for the whole ot the cucststudrigh 
therefrom. — On this occasion, (lexanier filled 3 
golden cup, drank, and thea sent 11 to one of the 
‘Macedonians who had agreed to wiopt the Per- 
jan mode of domg reverence. ‘Ibe cimvett 
drank, prostrated himself, and then intercaticed 
ogses in the Grecian manner, h was done 
by the rest of those who bad pledged themselves 
to the act. The cup was presented to Callen- 
thenes, who drank, and advanecd to hiss the hing 

Alexander, who at that moni nt as conver 

with Hepbeestion, had not remarked the ome 
[of the Perman ceremony, and being mlormed at 
it, he refused the salutation of the philosopher, 
vpon which Callsthenes withdrew, caluily re- 
marking, “I only kine a kiss” 

‘was bis momentary low, but Ak xander 
noted in his memory the opposition af Calls 
thenes to his exaltation os a gol, and acretly 1- 
solved to revenge humvelf upon hun ata man 
‘An opportunity occurred for thy disptay of his 
‘vengeance, when the youthful conspirators fe fare 
described were put to death Callsthenes bad 
been tutor to Hermolaur, and he way charged 
1 with beg a particrpator sn the conspiracy. Wht- 

ther he was really connected with it, or whether 
at was B pretext for sacrificing hon, t not ««r- 
tain, Some authors amert that he prompted Iler- 
molaas to the deed; while Arman and Plutaich 
infer that he was the victim of Alexander s hu 
tred. Hu death, alto, 1s 8 mystery , for white 
Hl represents bum as having been car- 
nied about fn chains with the army wll he died a 
natoral desth, Ptolemy affirms that he was firt 
pat to the rack, and then bang.d. 

‘Seneca, morahsing upon the conduct ofAlexan- 
der im patting Calluthenes todeath, sayy ~ This 
‘in an eternal reproach to Alexander, and sodread- 
fal s crime, that no virtue, no military exploit, 
ean ever efface its wwfamy. If st is smd, in fa~ 
‘vour of Alexander, that he was victorious ovr s 
wumber of Persians ; that he slew the most pow- 
erful king of the earth; conquered many pro- 
‘vinces and nations; a far aa the 
ocean, and extended the bounds of hi empite 
‘from the remotest of Thrace to the extrems- 




















and point ott the errors of the grest, sre their 


best friends. ‘This was a great error, as well an a 
great ernme. By it Alexander deprived all vit- 
tuons men of the opportamty of pomting out his 
trie mterests. From that instant, 0 be 


who had the love of the pubhe welfare at heart, 
and & prrvonat affection for Alexander, held their 
Prace tor fear, and nothing was listened to but 
rosa adulation, which was eventually bis ruin. 
As Christians, we Tiust look upon these trans 
actions in a dittront light, Alexander's anbal- 
lowed wish to be deemed a god, anid his revenge 
upon Callisthenes for remunding hua that he 
but man. afford two of the mont notable allantes 
‘tions of the cormmptign of the human 
wide rangeot himory. [t1s.aSeriptare tru 
hath made min upright, bat they 
many mventiony” Leetes yun, 29 
tlagrant of these myentionn im, the deifieation of 
thone » hou the world calls heroes, Men who have 
huena «ourgetothe human race, who have slaigh- 
tered there apecics hy tens of thourands, und de- 
sttoyed the fair face of God's creation, end the 
beautiful works of genius and art—men who, he- 
cause they powesned brate force and animal cou- 
tage ubove the rest of mankind, are neverthelens 
‘exalted to the akies as godt The Creator forgotten; 
the creature exaltid? That God from whom all 
the nations of the earth derive life and bein, 





























adored; and those who have slaughterrd 
nations, and trampkd upop the breath of te 
hich he briathed upon them, worshipped | Thi 
ws an unnatural anomaly in the pages of history. 





And yetit is true It is mdelihly stamped upon 
those pages, and can never be effaced from them 








Head it, ye who exalt your spectes aa approaching, 
the Divine, and be ashamed newure! 
Read 1, Cheiauane, and while cover the 


pervenity of the human heart, god the human 
intellect, pray for that dey when all chal! know 
and revere, love and obey the Moet High God. 


INDIAN EXPLDITION. 


Pile ire of Perna. being subdued | 
re, ie wre! reece thereby aren 
ienfuid, st might have been Sapeted at Alex- 
ander would hare crowned hus glory by a wise 
and just administration of the dompsons be bad 
secured. Such was not the rssue of his conqueste, 
The poet saya: 


‘Great princes have great playthings. Some have played 
At hewing moustalns tnto men, and some 
Duman wonders mountain hah 
ome have amused the dull esd yrara af lite 
(Life spent ta tadolene, an therefore sad) 
schemes of monumental fame, and sought, 


pyramids and mevsoleum pomp, 
SLT tired urstves” te mabrorpltee thts bones, 
Gorse seek diversion in the tented Seid, 


mankiod thei epart. 
Comvae \ 

















Notwithstanding, it must not he supposed that 
Alexander was vou of motive in his project upon 
, Indus, otherwise than conquest over his specier 

Heeren anys Alexander's expedinon sgainat 
{ Indus had, ‘no doube, ite origin im that prope nity 

tu romanty enterprise which constituted 4 main 
{ featur in his charactir Let what could be more 
extural than that a clon siew of Porsin splon 
| dour, the conquest of such wealthy countrus 
and the dosire of prosecuting bis east commu retal 


duny should gen rally matarc ap the mind of 
1 the Macedoman king dhe plan of watyecung a 
country which was repreented as te guldin 
land of Asin To this, bkcwine the scantimeas of 


geographic wuftem ition must have greatly con 
tributed af he prosed forward to the castera 
frag, the circk of bie dotmimon would 2 was 
suppowd,  comphtc it “pyar sery certain 
that Alcxandsr sas desttut of a sufficient know | 
VMedge of the country when he entred upon this 


expedition” 
fore Alexand«r procsded vo th scene of 
tas furs exploits he receised an caubasy from 
Taxiks® who rokd over the tract butwaen dic 
Indus and the Usdaapcs, shick now forms the 
northern part of th province of Lethore, raha 
dated by the Gackin ‘The duclared purport uf 
thin combansy ® 4 to acknowhdyr the supremacy 
of the Maceduman monarch, and to tendir bis 
ca-opcration ia reduang the Indians who were, 
hott, tw bum, bu rua! crouse, however was, 
doubtives, to obtain protcction from hu cnemus 
particuturly Asus, on his western, and Poros, 
an ba cwtern froutar Alexander glidly avakd. 
tums If of the frundshup of Taiks for by 1t he 
Accured an uomoluted pasuge over the Indas, 
und s firm haste for his operations mn Tadia, stale 
the necusity of rduang the country between | 
the Todus and Rydasprs was obs atc 
Alexander commend Int march from Haxtria ! 
an th meaner ot ne 427 STs army 2 sad to 
have cunsuied of 12000 men Te peed de 
Paropauiiean deliles uw ten davs and eame to hie 
colony of Akxandra and dteplaed the govermor 
for mghgince apporuting Micanor 1 bis s*cad 
From \lcsendra, be advanced to a city dea 
minated Nicwat by the Grecks wher he oacn 
feed to Mimrva From Niewa, Alcxander dey | 
pabed a herald with « euuumons to Laaiks 
and the chi fy westward of the Indas, to mevt hun. 
wherever he amght be encamped which sum 
mood was obeyed by Trxls, and by almost all 





¢ This la the Oame by which this prince te histoneally 
koowa, bat he is called Mephia by 
Cortive names diGiring ealy 
drat tw letters, 
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and th: other clicfs, and who, on teaching 
Indus * were to mshe preparauons for 
pass nc of thy whok army The only oppon- 
ron to their pro,ros was made by Antes, chit 
of the Penetlants, a terraory to the viemity of 
Indus, who threw bimsclf into om of his stroug- 


© The Indus was estcemed by tbe ancients the 
fiver in the world next to the Ganges the Nile and the | 
Dau she belt snterior tit It fs formed by the Jomctien 
Tmo mcuntem streams called the kakuon Teo and 
he Sung Felu th the Tibetan tanguag. cormepoading 
18 fe imposait le te Bx the 
bu but the river of Gohortope. 
alled the 4 ng 1ebu «ryctnates a6 the northers foot of 
the Cartlan ryrvaten #y range north of the Hinsslava or 
aitcrtemnite nica Tan il 2 worth latiiude and 
5 3) ca 1 ngitude tart five miles direct soutt of 
& in tr map of Moorer: 
alate tnagnitcenee of the Indus the poet Thomason 





Searce the Muse 
Dane stretch her wings ¢ or the en nioous mage 
Of eushiny eat ¢ to whose deeat ecpaiue 
C ntinueus dayth and wondrous length af course, 
‘Our Boods ar. nile 





patie Yesun of the Tatas» extimated at 400 00 squaze 
length 


om tt 
hairs ts 
serage d charge pet 
The annexid tale 
Veoh bres thai Leptt ofthe In tue may be anterest 


‘Detng t> that <f the Thaten ax 
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to the nunder tus takun froin Pottinger « Journal p 
Tidved an 1811 | 
Table f the Depth ond Breedth of the Indus io 
H Depth Br 
att 
Lat Places . 
Dy | we | oe 
Seaton Semon Seca 
ts 
7 Wallet gh aa Serle 
3182) DeratsmaniAtan 2 tath Vooo Sarda 
M28 |Aaharee 2 beth 1200 paras 
34 Deratet aga Wan 5 fatb “Gath 10 Sarde 
223) Raynp 1 fath Tfath 1400 Sarde 
TEE fant MCIME MSY Grae 16 fat 2200 yards 
aris |iuuxe 5 tah 1800 
Mt Kehwar 3440 oe yar 
22 Uyilgraban ath 260 yards 
2% bitte nvr path $200 yerds 
Mas jt fh 1600 yards 
Ww [Peetu spa ee paris 
MM OBt Nah ree Raw et Ht fath, 4 mlies 
34°19 'Dhatayev Bunder 55 fath @ miles 
ne a mouth [3 fath \ fa nailee 
‘ 
‘The ledus, it may be mentioned, exter the coum 
body, for 
mnall rivers 
‘the som by 














cia by various tribes who mocked at dan- 
ger, and scores ig the Afghans 
who wow possess the country, they were content 
with alarms, discord, and blood, but could noten- 
dare = master It was with soch men m thes 
that Alesander bod to contend Passing a rive 
jhably the modern Ghoorband, or Punysheer, 
Rerenteted the terntory of the Aspians, Tin 
thang, and the Arasaces, nations whos modiru 
names and mtes are unknown Receiving tntel- 
Tigenee that the natives were reuring mito their 
dtrongholds avd mountain recisus he histimed 
with bus cavalry to prevent thom “He found the 
enemy drawn up binenth the walls af the frst 
town to oppote him = Rut resistance wag vant 
By ret, they were first driven 
wen by we alt they were 
inven from thence to the mountains with great 
slaughter 
Taasing Craterns to reduce this district, Alex- 
lauder procieded with the main portion of his 
army towards the Luaspla whut ¥ aters the val- 
Tey of Oosbeen, whiny the princes of the (spins 
‘was encamped Qn approaching ther principal 
city, the Asprans set fire to st and withdrew to 
the ‘monntains ‘They were pursued thither by 
the Maccdonung, and the Aspian chef rally ny 
tus troops on an enimnes offer d them batth 
Much valour was displ svcd by hun but be waaslain 
hy Peolemy, and after a sangean iry struggle too 
tain bis corse, Int followers rotund ver t1¢ moun 
taron, barning, w their retre rt, the town ot Ames 
tam, the inhabitants of which yomed them for the 
purpose of maken a + tliant stand sn defence of 
ther coantry Por thus parpine they concent 
{ trated the whole of their forces on a high and ox 
teonve mocutain —Prokumy was sent to recon 
noutre them, and he reported that thi ir canp hres 
were more numerous than thes «it the Greeks 
whence he inferred that therr forces were oumert 
{cally superior Sul Alexander pressed fore anit 
Leaving 3 portion of bis army to quard the cmp 
he formed the remamder ito three divisions (No 
‘of which were commanded by Ptok my and Laon 
‘nates, and the third by bims If {he assautt was 
made on three eidcs of the mountain ut the same 
the, and wotwithatanding the Indians fought 
{ bravely, some of them boldly descending into the 
|; Plain to meet their focs, they were difiated Ar 
nian anys, thet 40,000 prisoners fell into the bands 
‘of the Greeks , and that mong the spol win 
200,000 ne&t cattle of a fine spceres, the best of 
‘whieh Alexander sent to Macedonia, to improve 
cau 
maroh to the Gare, 
tever, beyood whisk was the 
Asakenes, Thus rrver, which 
had recesidy Fc 
a 
posed to be an appelure, 
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whieh bad been ronforced by 7000 hin 
are frum a detant part of Indu, salleed forth 
to offir batth A bref eonfliet ensued, in which 
Alexandr was wounded so one of fue fect by an 
wrrow , bat the Indians wore put to fight with 
the loss of 200 stu 

The day after his arrval, Alexander brougl 









1s batt ring machines, and commenced the slexe 
wf Mussaga” As the walls were only of cath, a 
breach was soon «ficeted, and the Greks advanced 





tothe avewlt The showcver, driven back 
by tte determined apt of the gutriion, and & 
cond, third, and fourth assault inded an the 
saat results | At Tost, thetr chief beng slain, the 
auxtlarcs sewt aut @ herd, offering to eapita- 
Tite, oud 1 was ayrced thot they should eater 
into the «rine of Alcxandir, Tot this purpose, 
they marclid ont of the city, ond halid on a 
staal! bill opposite to the Macedonian camp, 

A dark dud which reflects deep. on 
the characterot \icxander, euoued [nutter defie 
ance of dee faith of dus treaty, be surrounded 
these brave Indians with his army, and pat them 
ull to the sword  Aficr this massacre, which 
cxtubite both porfidy und cruelty an their darkest 
coloury Aloxinds? took possession of 
Arran siya, that only twenty-five of the Macc 
dons sie were slain durmg the whole of this con- 
tent, but the stern romstance they bad mot with 
rendre thi mposstbl 

Alexander pezt snatched towards Tax, » 
city north-west of Massage, corresponding to the 
Ingore of Rummel, and the Bafour of ‘Eiphin- 
Mone On brs way thither, he learned that Ora 
was detirmincd to rest, and that at had been 
runtoreed by 4 body of indians, and be tarned 
amide tu reducc it, “Tht town of Ora was carried. 
at the fitet assault, and we capture 0 discout 
the Basirans, that they abandoned thar town 
to the might, ‘snd songht safety io the rock of 
Aornus, which thcy dcemed capable of bidding 
dufiance to the invader, and where they wore 
Joined by the population of the surrounding 
‘count 


ry 
‘The famed rock Aornus probably belonged to 
some of the ranges whuk chviron the dilightful 
plam Alcxander was now ravaging, ‘The appel- 
‘tuve Aorous 1s Greek, tts elevation to 
bale} diapered nar einery ight of birds, the 
word being crnos, & bird, with the privattve eipha, 
prefixcd, desoribes tt as being mote than», 
mile malutude, having s base of twenty miles m 
‘znd secesnble only by one narrow 
pathway eat out in the rook. It appears to have 
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having repropied Basirs, Alexander 
to Actaus with intent io besiege it. To hin way 
thither, he received the submistion of 
which city also be placed a 





srrison, under the 


command of Philip, won of Mackata while he 
appois Nicanor satrap af the province. After 
reducing several minor places in bis 

he at length reached Eebolimes, or Embolima, 
which stood i 


the vicinity of Aornus, which 


need to the rork, in order 
ficult task ; and had not 
‘Appeared in aid of bin arms, it is proba- 
have been compelled to resort to a. 
‘Boon after he hed encamped at the 
fork of the mountain, some treacherous natives, 
dwelling in the neighbourhond, offered to guide 
his troops, by an unknown path, to 8 spot from 
whenog the of the post might be as- 
sailed with advantage, ‘Thix ensured ultimate 
snconse, Puolemy wan despatched to size and 
fortify this commanding point, which, after a 
twilsome march, he accompli ‘Alexander 

‘then attempted to ascend the rock by the 
in the opposite quarter; bat he inet with inxn- 
pene difficulties, and was driven back. Pto- 
also sustained a severe conflict with the 








Todians, which he with difficulty surmounted. 
Sti the operations went forwa Alexander 
next formed a junction with Ptolemy, and 





tan assault in concert against the Indfan 
defenders of the rock displayed such cout 
that they were foiled in this attempt also. 
Indians repelled the Macedonians with great 
slaughter, much to the conqueror’s chagrin. Bat 
the ardour of Alexander was irrepressible, See 
ing that the declivity of the way by whieh the 
liane were attacked was their great advan- 
tage, be caused s quantity of trees to be cat 
down, and with them filled the cavities between 
the plain where the enemy was encamped, aud 
the highest of his advanced posts. ‘The position 
which the Indians held was now open to the 
missiles of their encmics, and their confidence 
They sent deput 
aud Alexander feigned to listen to their proposal. 
Sospecting, however, that their intention was to 
Wall hls vigilanoe to aleep, and thereby to make 
‘their escape, he secretly made arrany for 
racking: tbe garrison whenever it should re- 
treat. His suapicions were well founded, and his 
plan successful ‘The Indians commenced @ Te- 














to treat for a capitulation, 








made | occupied by the town of Sere Roobbaut, Tax- 





While Alexander was thi ployed, the 
pm of the Amaicees 
mph 


iif 


sixteea days, and where Hephestion 
diceas bad provided a bridge of boets for the 
passage of the army. 
‘The exact spot of this celebrated passage can- | 
pot be definitcly fixed; bat it is supposed, with 
Probability, hy Renncl, to have been the 
‘of Painhawar, opposite the fortress of 
Atrock,* erected by the emperor Ackber, to 
command the of that river, five miles 
below its junction with the Cophenes, and tea 
milex above the site of Neelaub, the Nanbibis of 
Prolemy. | Before be crossed the stream, Alex~ 
ander halted fora while to refresh his’ troops 
and offer sucrificer, While thus situated, he re- 
ceived a magnificent present from Taxiles, con- 
sisting of 21x) talents of silver, (400,0002,) 3,000 
oxen, 10,000 sheep, and thirty elephants, Taxilos 
also sent the ki his capi 












cens of the expedition, who nced thet the 
conuens were propitious, Alexander led his army 
to the left bank of the Indas. On reaching the 
shore, he agnin sacrificed to the goda. After 
this, he pursued his march to the capital of Tax- 
iles, which is believed to have been sitaated be- 
tween the Indus and Hydaspes, on the site now 


iles recived him with warm demonstrations of 
friendship, which was rewarded by Alexander 
by adding to his dominion some adjacent terri- 
tory coveted by the Indian prince. The rumour 
of this gift, and the dread of his arms, incited 
Dosares, called by Arrian “Chief of the land,” 
and Abjssares, who ruled over the mountainoss 
district between Cashmere and the kingdom of 
‘Taxiles, to take measures for conciliating Alex- 
ander. “Thay sent presents to him by envoys, 
desiring his friendship, which they obtained, 
Abissares, moreurer, whose mountain warriors, 
like their successors, the Ghiekers, were alwa: 
ready to aid any invader, in order to 

5 it with the conqneror, like Tax- 
forces to those of Alexander, 





‘spoil, or share 
iles, joined bis 
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Sere emer 
aa inary siep to war, to pay 

ian eronare, ‘tnbute, prepared to meet 

Tum in the field. It was at the pass of Jellall- 
pore, which 1 114 mules in direct distance soath- 

east of Attock, where Alexander had 

to cross the stream, and Porus, svalug bunvelf 
| of the natural barrier formed at this season of 
the year by the ewelling of the river, cocamped 
on the opponte mde, with a determination te 
hold him st bey The position which he occu 
to have been between Jailum and 
jellallpore He bad a large army under bis 
‘command, amounting, according to both Arman 
"and Drodorus, to between 40,000 and 60,0100 
troops, besides chariots and elepbaute The 
mam body of these forces he kept tog ther in 

| central post, to oppose Alexander in person, 
while with ‘the remainder he guarded all the 
if pornta by which there was a chance that the 1m 
vaders might attempt the pavsage of the rivir 
For along time, this syetem of Porus prodtecd 
ts intended effect Alexander made stomps, 
und reports, all to ao purpom ‘The 
‘watchful Indian, ever on his guard defeat his 
agtempta to pass the river, and took no bed of 
his tej At length Alexandir, wc ined out 
‘with attempting to pass the river an the face of 
the enemy, sought to gain a footing by stealth 
1m some Temote quartir A conviunnt place 
‘was at length found, a few mils froin the Gre- 
cian camp, where the river, swecping round & 
wooded promontory, waa divided by an unin 
habtud taland, also covered with wood Jt way 
thought that the needful reparations might be 
made here, unobserved by the cnemy , and w 
order to throw Porus off his guard, Al-sandcr 
despatched detachments of cas ilry every tight 
to different parts of the night bink, to watud 
trumpets, and to make a show of passing over 
the river Porus propared at first to repel these 
menaced attacks , but finding, at length, that no- 
thing proecded from them, and supposing that 
they were meant to wear out his troops by 
fatigue, he ceased to mouce them ‘This was 
|! what Alexander wished, and he resolved to fall 
upon him without delay. Accordingly, taking 
ie him e00. anfantry, and 000 Foote he 
them to the appointed place of rr 
 whule raterus was left in the camp with a larg’ 
forve, with onders to cross the river om percciv- 











‘Jellallpore, 
‘shore Alexuader pougbE to eroan the stream, ji le between, 
‘oxason: 


‘eaeand twe miles in width only, in the éry 








outposts to keep. stows ‘watch 1 while the heart- 
act 





appalling thunder, which in these storma never 
caset to toll, overpowered the sounds which 
arove from the movements of the thousands 
sbout to commit themselvis to the waves Phu: 
tarch relates, that several Greek soldsers fell vie- 
tims to the hgbtning of that awful might, To 
‘wards mornmg, howvver, the storm died away, 
and ccry thing lung teady, the troopa em- 
Yarked Alcxander led the van, im a thirty. 
cared galley, and the opposte shore waa at 
length gamed, unopposed. 

‘Who Porus heard of this untoward event, he 
was at & Ins to know how to act He saw the 
muss of the Macedonian ary before him, and 
he therfore fancied that the distant attack was 
8 faint, to draw him from the point of danger. 
Tn this dilemma, be sent his aon, with 2000 horse 
aud 10) chanots, to take such measures aa might 
Me nediul — ‘The truth was soon discovered 
These mere encountered by Alexander, at the 
Mnad of the whole ot hus cavalry, and 400 af the 





Tudians, among whora was the youthful pnace, 
win stun he Teat fled to a the oe to 
Porur 


Lausing a body of troops, with some elephants, 
to oppom (raterus, who, at this crites! moment, 
Rive signs of an intention to pass over, Porus 
marched with tbe rest of the army to meet 
Vick uder He led hus host, consisting of 
30x10 ofautry, 4000 cavalry, 800 chanots, 
and 200 clephants, to a sandy plam, where he 
charity cavalry, and cl phants could act freely, 
ind thin prepared for the conflict, Hie first 
line consisted of the elephants, each about 100 
tut apart Bchind them, facing the mtcrvals, 
the etd wan — Uy on ona, while 
on cath wing, a part of the cavalry waa posted, 
the chariots beng ranged 1p tos brook Ale” 
indir soon made hus sppearance, and when be 
sae the formutable array, he halted, to recon- 
Teatre Ms position Aceustomed to the dresdful 
arts of slaughter, bis ken eye xaw that there 
bres chaner of success m the centre, as ion 
ch phaats would wrnfy bis cavalry, and trample 
doe saat. Accordingly be deters 
to teave the centre untouched, end to turn the 
flank Tor thie parpose, be divided his era 
into two Us portions, the Largest of whi 
he ted himself, and placed the other under the 
command of (cpnus, Thus 
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the author of bis present misfortunes, Porus 
sevsed bls spear, and would have slain hum, bal 
not Taxiles saved hima lf by flight. Alexander 
‘then sent Mernes, who was a friend of the de- 
feated movarch, to persuade him to surrender, 
‘Wheu Meroes approached him, Porus was neatly 
exbaasted by fatique, pain, and thirst, Seeing 
his friend, Porus cd Ins elephant, alighted, 
‘and having drank a little water, he desired Me- { 
foes to condurt him to Alexander. When he 

hed, the cunqneror and some of his 
alficers went forth to meet him. Alexander was 
strack by his fofty stature and lofter beating, 
and desired Meroes to ash him how he woul! 
be treated. Porus replied, “As a monarch.” 
Pleased at the request, Alexander rejomed. 
“That I will do for my own sske; but what 
shali J do for yours?” “Iu my foregoing te- 
yest,” anuwered Porus, “every thing i in- 
oloded.” Alexander was more pleased at thi 
wecond reply, and iminedistely guve lim hie 
Abberty, reinstated bim yn his throne, and en- 

hus domimons ‘This generosity Was not 
without ite reward ; for Porusever atter continued 
‘® faithful ally to the Macedoman monarch, and 
even to his successors, 

After thi victory, Alexander deorred the 
founding of twa cities, for the double purpose of 
commmemorsting the event, and securng the 
foture ‘at the Hydaspes, One of these 
cities, Ricwa, which, has reference to victory. 
‘was raised on the ficld of battle. The othgr was 











eatat oa * where he 1 the 
river, and it was dcnommated Bucephals, from 
be favourite horee Buceptaie, who died bere of 


ie ere one sor ~. ute the 
ts war has upon the human mind 
eoagred another, it is the tnumphs which fol- 

whole page of hustory, 
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Boys and girls, 
‘And women thet woold grown tu soe & child, ul 
Pull off an inacet’s leg, afi read of war— 
‘The beet amusement for out morning mes)? 
‘The poor wretch, who has learnt he eoly 











‘Terms which we trundle xmoothly o'er our: 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds, to whah, 
‘We join no feeling, and attach no fort. 

Coussipua 


‘This is an swfal picture of humanity; a pie: | 
ture which exhibits to us how much mankind 
ttanin necd of the renewing and healing mnflu- 
ences of God's Holy Spirit. 2 

After thus desolming and tejoicing over the 
forces of Porus, Weaving (raterus with a portion 
of bis army to forward the bmiding of the two 
clues. not satisSed yet with slaughter, Alexander 
marched to invade the tern! of the Glauete, 
‘Their country war situated between the Hy- 
danjes, and the river Acesines, named Sandaba- 
Un by Ptolemy, and bordered on that of Porns, 


probably to the south or south-west. Tt wn 
very tertite aud populous, having, it is maid, 
Tnty-scven town contaising. dom. 8000" te 


10,000 mhahuants each, besides numerous large 
valliges, ‘The Gliune do not appear to bave 
beva's warlike peopl; for they pied to Alex: 
without a struggle, and they were 
Under the away of Poras, waa 
At this 


Porus and Taxiles; after which, 
allowed to return to his own dominions, 

‘While m the territories of the Glaus, Alex- 
ander received second ewbassy from Abis- 
earea, That prince had intended, since bia al- 
hance with Alexander, to joi hs forces to 
those of Porus, bat had been prevented by his 
defest, anrl he now sent to offer his ready enb- 
mene to the conqueror, ling hi 

2 





pear before bim in 
deel toon Sita ith 

u 

that the Aceakenes had Febello, and 
governor to death ; end Philip and 
‘were scot with adequate forces to reduce them to 


Between the magnificest Acesines and Hy- 
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wa sashes race retng tar nee of orm 
‘name 

at varmcce with kee nameenke, 

‘to Aluuander, be offered 
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pass the Accanes,* whib stam w 
‘a wile wide, and very dvep and rapid 
without encountering any rest 

took, of the territories «t 
ve, and having placed garrisons in sm 
‘principal towns, to secure the march «t 
Craterus and Conus, who were employed im cal; 
leetng supphes from various quarters and hay 
tng left Hephestion with forces to compl te the 
subjugation of the terrtones belonging to the 
‘bed Porus,” with every independent ety 
sought find on the banks of th. Hydrantu, all of 
which be was to place under the governnint of | 
Tus frend Porus, Alexander passd onward & 
the Hydraotes, a pursuit of the fugitives 

The Hydraotiat which 1s the Adrm at Pole 
my, and the Hvarous of Strabo, w sald bs 
Liphiastone to te the least of all the Put jsub 
or five Indien rivire, us Dreadth from bank ¢ 
bank being, on the 12th of August when tt should 
have reached us maximum hught only 017 
yards otwithstandmg, it was yct capable «1! 
checking, when revolutely defended the progress 
ofan invader But the wrror of Aloxmnder> 
arms had gone befare hum, aod he pas d aver 
the Hydreons, as he hud’ th Acsines ior 
‘unnpposd 

he capital of the Cathavans, Sangila, stool 

at the distance of three marcties beyond the Hy 
draots Towords thw city Aicvander direct | 
hue march, and on his areisul there he found the 
Cathay ape encamped on a noghbouriog hught 
which they had encompasad wath a trpk line 
af cammages ft was cvident that it would be 1 
work of no small dificulty to drive the Cathay 
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| © arate ctvor rises in the snowy mountalas to the sath 
| east of the eourse of the Hydaspes and tins a aif? 
‘weet course of 370 ouilee to Jus gunction with that sxe 
By Palmy it laemed Bandabie in Su it CV eal 
iE unt {a the Ayeen Akberry Chanderbike itis tt 





Rot the fonpest ae 





rete Late Jur 
meet st inth t 


Samserit jon of thin river la the Iyrawutty 
\Kiseey wi trovaddy Aitoagh fs 
Indus civers, still it 1 © noble 
beture It enters the 





eae from thee 


Alexander was ubliged to em cavalry 
and mfantry i ite inveetment, il a Ime of cat 
cumvailanon could be drawn iroond rt Belond 


1 
the city, this hoe was interray a lake, and 
as this was very shallow, Mestad Garpected 





aware that their forufieations, which coumsted | 
only of a bnick wall, would not long answer the | 
purpon of defince ‘Two mucessve nights | 
they made the attempt to esenpe, bat they were 
dnven back by the Greks At length, Pores 
having arnved wih runtorcements, and several 
rhphante, the battering engines were brought 
hetore the walls, and a brach being evon made, 
the amault was ordered and the city carned by 
storm Tt w said that 17 O00 Cathayann fell of 
thre occaeon, and that 70000 wer made pri 
soners while the Macedonums lost only 100 men, 
and had 1200 wounded. 

The imbabitants of two adjacent cities hed 
Kagued with thom of Sangula to Tisut the in- 
sader Alexander now scut Rumenes to offer |1 
thm mcrey, if they would rreewe gormeons 
within thar walla “Impressed, however, with 
the fear of bis arms they had fd nor could 
Alexander who irritated by this proat of dia 
trust pursucd after them overtake thom im their 
fight Vath the cxception of 500, aid, mck, 
and infim who were punlinaly slsughtered by 
the Grovks the nat escaped Un hus return to 
Single, Al xander directed ut to be levelled with 
the ground and he gave the territories to those 
Indiins who bad subratted to bia role 

The dowsmenn ut Alexandcr now extended 
fromthe Tzeants the Hy boas and from the 
comfioes of Sevthue to the Erythreag Sa Rut 
amb hon hath an cxcess of appetite which grown 
trom whut it feeds on whence Alexander aull 
suhed for com yuest Insatiable an the grave, be 
hat not vet de arred to nay, cnough, and 
he turned bis thonzhts to other feats of arma, 

As the conqueror was cnuamped on the banks 
of the Hyphaas * which 14 the Bybane of Pto 
Jems, the Hs pass of Pliny, and the Hypams of 
‘Strabo he was mformed that beyond the river, 
and cxtonding to the Gangrs, the country waa 
rich and ferule the mh ibitants mdustrious and 
brave, ving in peace aod plonty, and under mild 
and <quitable laws and having elephants 10 
rinter pumbcrs aod superior inaize and strength 
tothe Western India, 


© The sourre of the Hy; 
Wtnalaya or Hiseatrs, 
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tresdth ws mot accurately atated Where the Brittuh mts 























might be consulted as to his march On & for- 
mer occanon, when the omcnn were nced 
‘anpropitioss, Alexander took no heed, and pur 
ued his career Aristinder now reported that 
the omens were wholly adverse to his undertak- 
ing, and be replicd, that since the deitus wore 
to his further progress, he would turn? 
‘was glad news to his army * One unsversal 
thhout of Jey barst forth, aecompanicd with tears 
of joy, and numbers throng. around his tent to 
thant hima, because he who was mumabk to all 
‘had permuted hunself to be overcome by 
ther denre Ther whole conduct on this oca- 
mon fs @ string illustration of the pout s watt 
ments, 


0 Ket me know 
What ls the need and purr se vf th tod 

The palafut tort, whvch rt bd me of my youth, 
Loft toe a heart aonral and solitary 


Acapiele walnéormd wnormamu uted 
For the cam 


stir anderond and ceneeeae Taeum 










inde 
Then snothing bere there + noth 

To watlaty the henet— 
More bustling nothing 
‘This eannot bo the sol ~ 
‘Ehese cannot be mnan a beat and ants pleasures! 
{day thrice Tovey t when af length the volver 

Returne hits into hfe —-whio be becomes 

men seiwog hia felow ment 

Couraior, 








According to Plutarch, st was the opiman of 
Andracottas, who aftirwards reigned over the 
eastern Indians, and who in bis youth had ain 
Alexander, that he ought hue made himeelf 
master of the whole country, the king then reign- 
ang m those parts bung duopieed for the mean- 
‘bess of bus birth, nod hated tor hus cru itv. 

having taken the risolution of re- 
turaing Is, commanded twelve gigantic 
alters, egal 1m height to oriental towers, and ex- 
ceeding them in sus, to be erected as a mooument 
of hus victories, end aa offering of thanks to the 
gods. On these altars be sacrificed to the deities, 
closing the ceremony by horse races and gymuss- 
tic exercises. 

Teated these gigantic altars, and 
formgd his devotions therroa to his false ets, 
Alexander commenced his retrograde march, 
‘He retraced his steps to the Hydraotis, and halted 
on the banks of the Acenmes The 


for 
‘which he halted was to people the town whuch be 


Spother chief I wg 1 the ety ‘of Abiseares, 
who sent an embsssy to him at the same time. 
Alexander from Acesmes to the 
Hydaspes, where he found the recent; 
cues, Nicwa and Bucephala, much mjured from 
the swellings of the nver He caused hus 
to repair the damage, while he himself made 
rangcmenu for the future government of the con- 
jucred territory All the country as far as the 
phasw was added to the dommons of Porus, 
subject, however, to an annoal trbate to the 
Macedonian monarch 
About this time, the losses which the Macedo- 
man army had sustamed during this compaign 
‘were repaired by the armival of large retntorce- 
ments from Groce, by which Alexandr was en- 
abled to undertake the reduction of all the nations 
bosdcrng on the Indus, ftom Taxa to the ocean, 
which he now meditated 
There was another otyect which Alexander 
was deatrous of accomplishing, that of exploring 
the corst from the mouths of the Indus tothe Per- 
man Gult, as Seylax had done before by order of 
Danus [ystspcx Accordingly, dunng the time 
tint Alexander had buen employed 1m conquest 
towards the Nypbasts, the preparations for this 
projected \ovige bad been gong forward, and 
on hus rvturn to the Hydaspes, the work wns car- 
nid on with inercased vigour, and specdily com- 
plied According to Arnan, the tumber for 
‘Dutlding the ves ls was procared from the neygh- 
bourng mot ataine, and it 1s certain that it 
have been obtamncd from the forests at the 
‘of the mountains that skirt the western bank of 
the Thyhum i hid ord hese of wed 
transports, and ey ‘which, from their 
having diy care Der tb soue oftnacocirs 
‘They were manned by Phenictans, Carians, a 
prans, and Egyptiant, and the command of 
hale ‘ae grven to Nearebon 
ve ung beng secri- 
fices wae fed to the FiDa the pre 
denty of the Hyduspes. After thu, Alexander 
and his army embarked, with the of | 
three divisions, one of which marched the 
‘Acesines, and the other along the Hydaspes, by 
which the whole country ‘be sad to have 
been traversed. At the of the 
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five the vessels sufficient impetus to clear the 
whirlpools by which they were surrounded , aud 
hy #0 doing, all the vessels, except two of the long 
galleys, which perished by running foul of each 
‘other, aucceeded in passing without trremediable 
injary. Soon after this ex 
channel of the river growing wider, the s«locus 
decreased, and the fleet wns stecrcd mto a luy 
on the night bank, where the injared vessels were 
put under repair. 

‘As the flonila passed onward, the different 
tribes of Indians who dwelt sm the vianity of 

both sides of the rever either submatted vol 
" fily to Alexander, or were tedneed to oh dunce 
by detachments sent against them. ‘The Matt 
and the Oxydraem, however, whode tereatornes 
Hay mn hus future route, te the north und south of 
the conntry which now bears the nann at \ool- 
tan, resolved not to resign ther bibrity without 
A struggle. But their resolution was sar Aen 
ander divided his army anto four divisions, three 
of which marched at a conywteratde distame 
from ench other, in pirall! calumins, and swept 
all before them; whilst he buns lf, at the 
of the fourth, marched auland frum the saver t 
attack the Mall on that ide, arid to compl the 
fugitives to flee to the forks of the rivias, that 
they might be mtercepted by the ather divistans 
This plan was successful. ‘The Malhane were 
driven before hun, Whe beasts of che field, to the 
confinence of the Hydraotss and Acrsims, whith 
was the rendezvous at which the yanous divi- 
sions were again to re-unite. 

A little above the confluence of these streams 
stood the eapital of the Malhy, denominated Moot- 
taun, Alexander had beeu informed that the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring cities had nought 
an asytom there, and he resolved to attach it. 
Mefore he could reach it, however, the congre- 

multitude bad ubandoned the city, md bod 
irawn up their forees, in number, it te said, to 























50,000, on the banks ofthe Hyde te dpate 
the pasage fiver, Eager for bys prey. 
Alexander hastened forward to reconnostre 


eoemny and be no sooner saw them drawn up to 
oppose his progress, janged into 
Firer at the’ bead of his covalry. 


| at first retreated, bat seeing bi sed 
at seeing him wnsoy by 
yi and commenced 


his hy faced 

Se eee 
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armed ‘foot, edvinced, which were ed by 





onrtowe 


% ‘This statement 
thet the inundation 
Sead, 
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tree; far Biphinstone 
oat et five ten ofthe lo 
ram itu left hank. The streste, however, vanes in 
‘44 may de porn tn the note, page 62. 














; RICTORT OF THE MacEnOTIANR, e 
tailes, bromd.® Down thie mighty stream the | the phalanx, aad the Mallians, terrof etrickeo, 
flotifin passed for fire days, without meeting with | retreated into « neighbouring fortified city. 
awy obstruction, At the end of that time, iteame | This city, to which 

| to the confinence of the Hydaspes and Acesines, | name, was neither the 
the junction of which rivers is effected with great pera at Oxydracape 
woise and violence, the wares dashing against ; low, about ten geograpl 
‘ont another like a troubled ocean. On 9 ~ | to Rennel, above th: 
ing this scene, the mariners wete struck with | or Hydraotis, and Chunaub, or Acceines, a few 
fear, the rowers ‘their oars, and the re- | miles to the north of the Rouwee and the ancieat 
gnistors, who directed the movements of the | capital of the Mall. On the morniug after the 
Tews, for amoment sicod nghast. Recovering | retreat of the Molli into this city, Alugander : 
their of mind, however, the officers di- | cave orders to sturm the place. One of the gain! 

their men to poll vy ly. in order to | was noon broken down, aud Alexander eoteted j 


hy the fireach, while Perdicess entered by the 
deserted walle, in an apposite ditection, In the 
mean tne, the Indians had retired into the cite, 
tol Uexander gave wetant_« ji 
ity walls, and in the height of bh 
snatched a ladder frat 
auce nding at, rasedt hie shield above his head, to 
‘ward off the mivsilee of the garrison, Behind 
hum fallowed Peucestas, bearing the sacred abield 
from the ‘Trojan temple of Minerva, and next wae 
' Leonnatay, an officer of the body guard These 
all, with Abrens, who asecnded foremost oa the 
ady went ladder, and whose former services had 
bern rewarded with double pay, gaived the agin: 
wait of the battlement, Othere were prewaing after , 
"them, but the ladders bioke under their weight, | 
by which accent all rmmerte aevous waa cut | 
‘off against luy troops. ‘The Mallians knew thei 
caemy, bat no owe ventured to tweet hin us 
tos combat. From every turret unit corner of 
the fort, however, a cean lose shower of darts 
way duccted against him, Alexander naw, that 
te remain in bre present position, death wns eer~ 
m, and levping ime the citadel he placed hur , 
hak to the wall, and waited for his assmlants, 
Some of them uppronclicd, but he slew several, ? 
damong whom was thar general, and the Male 
[hans again resorted to tht use of minsiles, Hy 
this time, his threw companions in thiv perilous 
nterprine had ranged themselves by big ide to 
-it in bin deface. Abreng, pierced in his 
| Head by nn arrow, soon fell st the teet of bin 
leader A welleaumed arrow (which was din 
chirged by a bow bent hy the foot, agasnet whose 
rapid flyght co armour could afford protection) 
next broke through Alexander's cutraws, and 
penetrated into the upper part of his breast. His 
spirit sustained him for a briv? period. bat over= 
powered by porn, lowe of blood, and difficulty of , 
respiration, he fninted, and sank forward upou 
ins xhveld. In this condition, he wan protected 
dy Peuceatas on one aide, who held over him the 
abield of Minerva, and hy Leonnatun on the 
other, both bung surely wounded. At 
sueeour appeared. ‘The Macedunians, by driv 
ang xpikes or pegs into the carthen walls, had 
Climbed up to the batilement fu, great wunbers, 
while others entered by a gate which had been 
forced open, The catastrophe was fearful. Fix- 
cited by rage and revenge, the Macedonians 
fell upon the 
e ing the 













soldiers, and 
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garrwon, and put the Sebole, pot 
women and their infanss, to 
‘The wound which Alexander had recelved was 
in its uatare He was borne seay, on 
of death, apon a shield by bia 
and he cominaed for eome time in 








the 
late 




















‘break oat mto new revolt, if unrestrained by his 
genius and valour?” 
‘The rumour of Alexander's desth wus prema- 
ture, Notwithstanding, the army petsuted, as 
‘were not permitted to see him, that all as- 
sertions ta the contrary were only made for the 
purpone of deluding them, At length, basing 
fomewbat he was conveyed to 
banke of the Hydrnotis, and emburhing on that 
niver, he desecnded to the camp, and being 


Boxtoms to diss 
toon ae be gained the 


‘by the surrounding shores and woods 

Alexander recovercd “The sane Provi- 
dence,” says Jortin, “that raid up aud con- 
ducted Cyrus, prow rved the rash Macedontan 
from penishing, till he had overthrown the Por- 
sragemprre Vcall hum rash, beennve he exposed 
hue own person too much, tor hin enterprin., 
tl ‘very hold, wor, perhaps, neither rush nor 
rashly conducted. Alexaniler was desigucd and 
Teserved for ¢xtrwordin wry purposcs, to ssint tn 
fulfilling and justify mg the prophe ensof Transl * 
Yes, reader, though Alexander, in all brs move- 
‘ments, exhibited proofs that the rule of tis con 
Tower above 


‘of hin troops, aa 





uct was atabition, there w te 
that made he ambition subs rien to the eternal 
counsels of His well Tr ae not by the nghteous 
alone that his work 1s dont on garth = Paradowi« 
cal as it may uppuar, the ungodiv sons of ambte 
tion are sometimes made the instramcats of 
‘wrath, and therfore serve Him, unknowingty, 
andeed, and und.uignedly, as 1m the case of Vex 
ander, but faithfully He willed the overthrow 
of the Peraan cmpire for its iowqmten, which 
had reached unto the heavens, and Alexander 

‘accomplished that taxk to the utinost. 
Immediately after Alcxinder’s recovers, amm- 
froin the Malhans, with the chiefs of 














the Oxydracas ta the number of 150, bemdes the | , 


governors of the «ties, and of the provinces, 
amved im the camp, to sue for peace , offering, 
as the price of pardon, the submsnon of the 
two nations by whom they were sent Ther 
ptoffera were acccpted, but from the Oxydrane, 


their Iiberty, while oghers, whom 
dread of Alexander's name, or their admira- 
thon of hus character alone hare subjected, will 
‘whose atrength was yet unbroken, he exacted 


at this 
from oon, wile ery ae mabe, 
was youn several galleys ‘tran 
Titel he had Srdered to pe Gonwnracted we tbe 


it, Alexander also recerved an em! 


i 


terntory of the Xanthi® At this spot, more- 
‘over, Alexander founded a town, and ordered the 


the | formation of docks and other maritime works, 1 


being well calculated for @ mh and navel 
station = While thes eeupled, ‘be received a 
vuut from his father-in-law, Oxy artes, to whom 
he gave the satrapy of Paropamiens, 1ts recent 
governor, Teryestes, having become delimquent. 
‘To thw province, also, he yomed all the country 
from the falling of the Acesmes into the Indas 
‘to the sea, in order to gratify Oxyartes, and he 
Jomed Python with bim 1m commusnop, 

Having made these ts, Alexander 
ase orders for the fleet and the army agara to 
‘be pnt in motion — Crateras, with the main bods 
cof the army, and the elephants, were tran 
from the lft to the right bank of the Indus, that 
they might cventually overran Arachons aad 
Drangam, which wert not set wholly mubjected. 
Me himecif sailed down the Indus to a city of 
the Sogduans, supposed to have been im the 
viewnity of the modern Buhkur.t shout 100 mites 
telow the point where the Indus riceives the 
Pungnad, or “five rivers,” which 18 the unrted 
waters of the Hyphame, Iydraons, Acesnes, 
Hydaspces, and the Sutil, the five streams of 
the country of the Panyu 

Alcander hed reccived taformation that the 
agen of Nuneans. yon lay midway be- 
tween the terntory of t tans, and the pont 
where the Trdas tenochus off to the sonth-enst, 
and south-west, was one of the richest and most 

in India.§ This was not to be over- 
ed Incensed at not receiving homage from. 
Musicanus, be resolved to chastwe hina for hie 








of 
uj us the most exstarn of tha five tivers. 
In the days of Alexander It was evlled the fs 

{tsa the Mevudrus of Pliny, the Taradras af 
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mationed therein, to keep the Musicant 1g awe. 
Adjoining the territones of Muavcanuy wcre 
these of Oxycanan® who, like his nm yhbour, 
had omitted to submit to the emquerin’s power 
Alexander marehed against him with the Az- 
viana, archers, and the few cavalry x 
companied him, resoleiag not co lease hun un 
* aeathed. Oxycnnus ventured to meet lnm 1 
field ; but it was of no avail, His resources 
proportioned to his coarsge. wh 
towns were carried by anault, himeif muulv 
Prisoner, tod hes whole territory tll sata 
inda of the conquctor. 
+ While thus occupied, Alevander ree tted t+ 
" gelligence that Sambus, sho riled over the S n= 
' domano: (luda mountameers mhabiene 
| north-east mde of the Brahooick munze that tates 
| the Indus and termunstes at Nehwan) had revolt 
ed against ins anthority. Om hearing this, he 
marched agmnst Sindomiana, the eryntal, the gates 
of which were thrown open at he approach Ile 
entered, and found that the tuciase rajsh hue 
removed neither his elephants nor his treasuris, 



















ot 
bis 





|; Mauranees, that the flight af Sambus was not 
catued by any hostility to Alexander's owu pet- 
| 2on, but by the favour which bad been shown to 
‘Masicanus, ho was bis avowed nen 
It would appear that Sambos had been induc cd 
to act thus by the brahmng, whe were, om all 
| cocasions, openly or covertly hosule to Alex- 
{ ander, and who were treated by him with almost 
| andeviating severity, That they were now in aus 
[a0 certann ; for after having taken poswraion ot 
Sindomana, he marched against unother erty, 
which they bad mevted to revolt; end thy «iy 
being reduced, all the brohmins who could be 
were put to death for exerting rebellion, 
‘brabmins had, doubtless, great imfluence 
the minds of the various rajahh of India, ax 
have to this day. Another instance of this, 
securred before Alexander had retarmd 
this expedition, Muscanus, who bed ww 
ly to him, advined by them, broke 
into rebellion, and set bis power at defians\. 
Jexander seat Python to encounter the refrac- 
tajsh, while ‘he himself subdued the cites, 
success of both was rapid and complete, 
levelled some of the cities to the 

and erected citadels in uthers, while 
defeated Muacanus, snd ied brn 10 
chains to the of the conqueror. 
ander’s treatment of his captive reflects no ho- 
nour on kis character, By his orders, Musica- 


© Ths Oxycanl dwelt north of Schwan, in the modern 
init cemteepending to the southern k- 
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(@evedaan, 
tremfty of the Miajyesn of ancient maps 











‘which would confirm the truth of hey munters { # 


conqueror 
sai) toward the Deite, be was informed 
Indian had fed, with the greater part of his 
subjects, inte the desert. and when be urrived in 
hus terntory be found the fiekls and towns alike 
deserted, Pohey taught Alexander to send afer 
them ti induce ‘them ¢o retara, which measure 
‘was in a great degree successful. Many relying, 
assurance that they shoud suffer no 

, but shonkd enjoy there pussesarona it secu 
. Tetumed to their homes, In the meen time, 

stim was directed to build 9 citadel at 
Pattala,* w commence t 
aval establish mn 
















Jed unmbabtable for want of water, and whieh, 
after some opposition fem bands of 
natives, way accomphshed, 

Fhe conquests that Alexander had before him 
now, im the south, did not require the white of 
lus Nast foree, and accordingly he placed throw 

sisnns of the phalanx, snd a part ef the 
} archers sith al whoin skies, age, or wounds, 
reads red incapable of xtreme fatycue, ander the 
‘cammand of Craterus, who was ordered to ae 
cond the right bank of the Indus, and then pro- 
teed by Yrachosia and Dranguna, to the pro- 
ance of Carmama, where Alexander mmtended 
to jam bun by abother route, At the same tim, 
thon, with the Agruns ead horse archers, 
‘was despatched up the lett bank of the Indus, 
! newly erected citi, 
Hd dr epee a 

en to Patiala, 

A fasourte project of Alexander's yet re 
mained unaccomphabed ; the only. project, in~ 
deed, by whieh wren could be mervaned, 
that of navigating the Indus to the mouth of the 
Luphratx, Notwithstanding, kowing the dan- 
gers that awaited aelventurers upon unknown 
teas, Alexander wax frarfal of endangering his 
Feputation by undettaking ths voyoge personally, 
and he sought for nome one among his army to 
whom be could commit the conduct of the ex- 
pedition, The deguity of leader was offered to 
ingny, but all refured, trom fears tll at length, 

rebus, a ('retan, who had become a natural 
ted Macedonian, came torwant wo tender his 
services, and be was appointed sduural of the 


‘The exploration of the two mam branches of 
the Indus to the ocean, Alexander executed 1m 
peteos. He sasled down the western branch 
first, being supported by Leonnatus with 8000 
foot and 1000 horse, who marched on the left 
bank of the river, ‘The first day was passed 
im safety; bet on the second, the voyagers en- 


countered dangers inewient tn the 
Seeonstaney of fue Indus through tho Delta, and 


© As there are several deitss fo the Lower Indus, there 
called Matron, & Pernan appellauon, tt expat be aecer= 
afeed what parieuias dala so meant by Patate of Poi, 














































| storm compelled them to retire into a bay for 


iter, 

‘While in this bay, Arrian that Lorlar al 
which tay tupon the sand were swept away by 
fory of the tide, while those that stuck in the 
mud were set afloat again without any difficulty. 
‘This account in descriptive of the bore, or sud- 
den influx of the tide, a phenomenon quite com- 
mon at the mouth of the Gauges, and is known 
iv some European rivers, us the Severn and the 
Dordogne. In the mouths of the Indus, the tides 
rise about nine feet in full moons, and they fow 
and ebb with great violence, particularly near 
the eeu, where they flood and abandon the banks 
with equal and jncredible velocity.* 

Having been informed that there wes an island 
named Killuta near the river's mouth, with good 
harboura and fresh water, Alexander sent two 
light vessels to examine it, and the report being 
favourable, the flece procceded thither. While 
at Kiltota, he offered sacrifice to the gods, and 
he repeated the sacrifive on the following day to 
other gods, on un adjacent island, in obedieuce, 
as he affirmed, to the oracle of Ammon, Pass- 
ing the mouth of the Indus, morvaver, he steered 
alittle southward, to propitiate Neptune, the fa- 

god of the tea, for the success of the pro- 
Jected voyage of Nearchus. 

Alexander now sailed back by the “eastern” 
‘branch of the Indus to Pattala; but which of the 
eastern branches of this river was navigated by 
him, and to what extent he carried his researches, 
fe unknown: the situation of Pattala being a 


touch dis; 
for the de- 
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At feet eeery thing was bg 'd 

rte of Alexauder from India, deeply injured 
Praia; ‘@ country which. ‘euprowked by injuries 
or insult, be had ravaged, and covered with the 
‘bones of its slaughtered inhabitants. So dread- 
fil wa the seontge of = sevord, that at the 
present day he ia known tion, among 
natives, ae” The great robber and murderer,” 


* some authors, following Curtius, make Alexander 
Jock upon the tides In the Tudus as something 
tural. “Thia ts surely an error; for although Re had been 
to tileloss was, yet, ax Reanel justly observes, 
hho had oertafuly read Herodotus, who says thas the tides 
An the Red Yes are not only strong, but fowing and ebbing 
ev 


pies ‘caprose 

oranad, 125 miles shove the sea by the course of the strer. 

Tn the fraser cate, the enatern branch, which Alexander 

wan that now denominated the Bata; 

‘he latter, that which bears the nainee of Goanee 

jurrnun, and which at ils outlet expands inte an estuary 
Kotee, from seven fo twelve wiles in breadth, 











veasela, ia which inder the | could not yet commence its voyage, the prevail- 
| manegement of these native ‘who were | ing monsoons being adverse to its He 
| (Klin tn their art, the squatron ‘bad ‘nearly | salled about the middle of October, mc: 825, with 
‘ veached the mouth of the tiver, when another | the north-east monsoon; and it may be ‘en- 
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retura, under 
command of Alexander, by land. 
‘The fiect under the command of Nearchue 


this is the only seaport in the province of Sinde. 

‘The route which, Alesandcr marked oul for 
himself war replete with danger. With a vain 
desire of surpassing Semiramis and Cyrus, (who, 
it is said, in crossing the deserts of Gedro- 
‘sin, in their retreat from India, lost all their 
forces with the exception of twenty men in the 
former instance, and eight in the Jatter,) he re- 
solved to pase that way, Jt was arly in Septem- 
ber that he put bie army in motion thi 
and he direeted his course towards the rivet Ara- 
dis, now denominated the Pooratee. Hey! 
tion was sent forward with the main body of his 
army, while he himself turned aside to the sea- 
coast, to direct the excavation of wells for the use 
of the fleet under Nearchus. The Arabites, who 
were a hurmless and inoffensive people, fled at 
the approach of the army. ‘Their example was 
followed by the Orites. who occupied the territo- 
ties which now bear the name of Lus, and form 
one of the districts of Belooehistan, into which, 
having crossed the river Arabia, and a narrow 
strip of desert, Alexander next entered. In this 
territory he spread slaughter among such of the 
inhabitants as remaiced, and took muny prison- 
ers. He also took their capital city, Rambacia, 
in which he was resolved to establish a colony. 
In the meau time, the natives had formed a jano- 
tion with some Gudrosian tribes, and had: 
themselves of the pass leading through the moun- 
tains into Gedrosis, in the hope of arresting the 
progress of the invader. Their hope was 
cious, Their courage failed them on his sp- 
proach, and they bent their necks to his yoke. 
‘Their country was placed under Apollophanes, 
satrap of Gedrosia, while Leoonstus was stationed 
in their capital. 

Alexander now led his army into the decente of 
Gedrosia. His way lay throngh 2 purt of the 
Province where the heat of the climate favoured 
‘the growth of aromatic 


the to ly 

the render ofthe pathe of sin, which are flowery 

and delightful to the bodily semees, but whi 
strc eal todestention: ‘As the army of 

moved onward, its progrets became 
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consumed by the soldic: 


was continually chang 


five, by the way, he 


road 1nto the intenor , 


‘will be aren in a future 





howhng blast swept over the duscrt 
emergency, Alexander, supposing that the 6.1 
could not be far distant on bis eft, commundid 
bus army to move im that direction He him 
self, made desperate by danger with a band 
of cavalry, spurred onward 10 ricounostre the 
country, and after losing all ns followers «xe pt 


‘This ted 
neat otra tae ake 
oF =i 








calamities | hemself, for having had the tementy 10 lead hia 


strength became leas able to support thm ‘The 
} cand, drifted into hillocks and ware bike mages 
rank beneath their feet like mow and mus of 


obstacles, bemg exhausted by hunger and thirst, 
perished Provisions now e sewree and 
numbers of horses and mules were killed, and 


re The loss of the erttle 


‘was followed by that of the earrings, winch wert 
abandoned by the soldurs, to rid themschis of 
the task of drogmng them along By this xt 


were left to breathe their last eh im the mudst 
Vof the barren sohtnd. The same clamty 
awaited many whose limbs wore cnfic bled? y hutr 

ger and thirst Imgering behind this sux thar 
comrades no more At one tm, 11 deed, de uth 
seemed to hover over the whole irmy The 
winds sweeping violently over the waste hyd ob 

Interated every vestige of 1 track, and the gundes 
declared that they know not wlire they were 

There was nothing to be sun but a boundlas 
extent of billowy sand, hhc a sandy occ 0 which 


ng Its appearance, as the 


am reiching the 


coest, hed oop dea ummcdiately a an ar 
prone 6uy water was procured after wine 
the pesigihel Coadeud we fc dion. bey 
‘progeeded along the short for scven days, at the 
‘expiration of which period the guides informed 
hm that they were now acquamted with the 
snd, aosonngly tarmng 
from the sea, Alexander moved tow: the 
tule part of Gedroaa, borduring on ¢ armania, and 


Pura,t cppital, where the | for, When I first ubscrved st, the discre oxcined, 
halted at the distance of half a mule or ken, to have 
amount of the loss among Alexander's | an eleveted and flat aurfacc from six to twelve 
‘troops mm traversing wunkoowe At-| sobes higher than the summits of the waves 


“The reader must not rmagine that the wells hae 
epoken of resembie oar wells which are 
cavated with grest !abour Water might be obtaned am 
‘the coset mesely iy digging a fost of 130 





dent Gee the river. 
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In thy 


fer- | fered not only by mynif and people, but even the 


and a> 
1m the sand, 2 
ihe modern Kij aplace afte 








ary by the way of the descrt: nor have bis 
most ardent admirera succeeded in the attempts 
thes have med to exonerate hun No rational 
motive can be discoverrd for lesding bit army 
across this fr ghtfal desert In tuelf t was a 
ut crror and the rout, he took im the desert 
ightuned its firgrancy Had be kept close to 
the shore instead of devinting from it, a0 abund+ 
ant supply ot w iter might have beca obtained 
during the whol route, by digging afoot or two 
ducpinthe sinds bach Some authors say that 
ths wasthe onginil desga of Alexander, aud that 
he wan anzious to keep ear the sea coast In ofe 
dato form wills and provide subsistence for the 
fet undir Neirchus ‘Thos is contradkted by 
tats Jt was only for a shi rt tune that he pro- 
cccded along the Coast, and ho only cndcavoured 
once of twice during that tune ta furnish snpphes 
tcthe naval cepedstion  Nearchus accma to far 
nish the real motives of Alexander for thes fatal 
siz He says, that Alcxander was awar. of the 
penis of the march, hut was resolved to drare 
them durcby conmdunng he undutakng wt 
cenduene to his gloty it ministered, howe ver, 
only to bis shame” Cruly tins xt been sand, that 
Hin a glory acre 1g path 
Se truchal eu lee tng wee 
Tom venan pe te atte Rv I 
‘Ard fim the sya of Ie below 


‘That it might be bandid down to postenty 
thit Alexander crowed the deserta of Gedroma, 
thousands of his army wore aecrifecd tm its 
frightful wilds, and the hvce of the whole grr, 
cndingend 

Abat the statement of the m endured by 
the army of Alexander, given nent histori+ 
ans. ts aubstantyally corrcet, us proved by the de 
crpbon which Potuuger, a modern traveller, 

ses of the Gedrosina descrt, “I travelled, anys 

* twenty mule to-day across a dea rt of t 

wane as yesterday, and come yusntly 
the like impediments oppomd me, which were 
‘trifling, however, compared with the distri ns suf 
























































‘camels, from the floating partici» of and a phe- 
nomenon which I am still at o los to account 


‘Thus vapour appeared to reccdc as we advanced, 
wed coce or twice compluly cneield us, 
Iemisiag the honzon to very confined epece, 
‘end conveying » most gloomy snd unnatural 

to the mind of the beholdir at the 
moment we were impurcpubly eovercd 
‘sxpumerable atoms of sand, which 
into our eves, mouth, and nostrils, 
excessive imitation, attended with 
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lus through Arachosta, 
eral brought with him 
as prisoner, Ordones, a Persian, who had excited 
revolt im the central provinces.” He was met also 
hy Btassnor, watrap of Ana, and Pharasmencs, 
eon of Phradsphernes, satrap of Parthia and Hy r- 
cania, with a large number of camels and baste 
of burden, which were an acceptable present 
‘Vengeance now overtook the guilty As Alex- 
ander was passing throngh Curmama, hewas Joined 
by some troops which had been stationed in Media, 
and which were led by (leander, ditalces, and 
the murderers of Parruenio ‘They had 
scarcely arrived, when the Medes and the Greek 
‘troops tinted in accusing their kaders of wiolat- 
ing the nanctity of temples and tombe by plun- 
dering them, and also of harassing the natives 
‘by acts of extortion andcrucity Chander and 
Sitakea were found guilty, and cxeented He- 
noon ercaped, the charge not bung fully proved, 
‘tut he was shortly after impeached by the Su- 
may, for despoihiug one of thu teniples, and 
bea Sagi ‘was put to death. 
us circumalance in ancient history en- 
forces the proverbial remark, “ that friendship 
must be preserved with good ” it war] 
at the instigation of Alexander himself that 
these three men ssaasatuated the ogee Par- 
memio, and yet no sooner was @ plaunble charge 
‘Drought against them than he ‘them 
over to death without compunction, ‘These were 
pet psy ‘crimes, that show how widely the 
world had departed frum God in this age of bes 
thensm, 
‘The manner m which Alexander passed 
Carmania » 2 matter of ta. Cure 

















” ‘MISTORT OF THE MOCEDONLAWE. 
extreme thirst, thet was incrosaed in wo smell | net be ascertained; bet it is evident froin both 
degree by the intense beat of the sum. On | that Alexander rejoiced over the wide deselations 
Scotus ral neppeeed Serguei thes | conduct, be sored wit he tool, xt groan, 
mnQoyance was te 
eens coucog fal dant of inctlenr to noe sod | cod tee, nal deci of milkoon of fe esas 
lost Seroagh the mrs sod jadging from expe- | kind 
rience, I ew ston to be per % ag 
factly correct, as can aver sandy ocean: 
ras visible only during the hottest part of the | Blstr «te tears cu sna vatiee at pas” 
hit Alexander wan st Pry inteligencear-| Webaeseiccae a goa 

was int ar. 
viva nt Pop inp of te tray othe | Beemer eninge em am 
‘west of the Indus, was slain im a mutiny of the ‘Wath steration shrill theit slaughter’ sona! 
Greek mercenaries, but that the mnuneers were ‘How 16 the lourel’s verdure stain’d wth Mood, 
chastised by the guards of the deceased. Tax-| Ad sald with widows’ tears "Ht Mona. 
iles, and Eudemus, a Greek, were appomted by 
letter to hald the vacant government tn conjunc- | Jt 1s a fallacious and mschievous, Shoagh very 
tion till another satrap should be appointed. common idea, to attach glory to deeds 

After the of the had re- | and slanghter. 

‘crusted, and supphes Alexander again | The conqucsts of Alexander in India, it may 


attached to them by hstomans bani 
‘8 region unequal to England in extent, there were 
no lest than seven independent nations, and 
along the lower course of the indus many more, 
‘Among these nations, there was little or no con- 
cert, cach, indeed, acted separately, except the 
‘Maili, Catheri, and Oxydrace, who leagued to- 
gether for their mutual defence As this division 
of mats Sean the career of the 3 Misstenns 
conquests, 60 it ven them celebrity. 
ener wee nerenie oe 
al the country on jas 
‘and its tributary streams, would not be conndered 
very wouderful with such an army as Alexander 
possessed. Had the several petty states united 
together m common defence agenst the r1- 
vader, 1t 18 plamm, fiom the desperate renstance 
which Porus made mngle-handed, that be would 
have been retarded, if not defeated, m his 
Ject According to Plutarch, at was the v: 
of the Indias whuch induced the Macedoosans 
to thwart the future dengns of Alexander, He 
‘says, that as soon as they heard there was a great 
desert to be cromed ere they could arrrve at the 
Ganges, or Jomnab, and that all tho tribes east- 
ward of that river were confederated for their 


url 


wonng for their advance, 
Suh © peas, which all the domence of 
adventurous leader could not remove; 
threats nor caresses could prevail on 
move a step further, thinking 1t better 
bones should he in Greece than be left 
on the hot sands of Ind. It was 

therefore, of the states im North-western 
that was mamnly conduave to Alexander's 
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Bacchus of m2) thology, from the conquest of In- | have retained their hberty. 

aun, ‘bovever, states that these exossses | Durtog Alexander's march through’ 

‘are not alluded to by Ptolemy, Anstobules, and | he was jomed by Nearchus, his admural, oud 
othera; aod that Alex fy esorifioed to | four of bis com: Nesrebus had performed 
the goda in thank fulness for his victories im India, j the objects of tus expedition, encountering of 
and thy preservation of lus army im the Resessity many dificoines and dangers. 8 
‘and that the re ceremonies were indeed, appearance ef 

by gymnastic exercises and theatrical represen thet concerned 

thous, Which of these statements correst ean- | bad perched. Taking the admorel gaxde, 



























probably near the eouth~ ast point 
of Sooumesny Pursung bis way 


of 
of the bay 
along & wooded cost, and passing too narrow 


erate between the rocks and main land, he 
reached the nver Arabs Soon after, he lost 
two heavy ships and a store elip by the fury af 
the wipda, which caused him to land at ( ocala, 
on the coast of the Onitis, to rcfresit his men 
and repair his loss It was here that the 
setting in of the north cast monsoon commenced, 
aud moving from thence, Nearchus reeched the 
moath of the river Tomerus, a distance of thirty- 
one miles, Westward of this ner commennd 
the region of the Ichthyophagi, or heh-caters 
After staying four dave in the Tomerus, Near- 
chus resumed his vovage, and came to the island 
of Carina, The next point at which he touchcd 
was Mosarns, which was situated near the cape 
now called Posmec, and whcre he met with a skil- 
fal Gedrosan pilot named Hydraces, who was 8 
fest eequurton to hus feet Nearchos opaned 
Moearna to Barna, about eeventy-hve miles 
distant. Thence he moved to Kya, m dong 
which, he was m great dauger from the enor- 
‘mous fishes that resorted to the Gcdrosisn coast 
at this — The fleet now = Bagua, 
‘western promontory of the present 
Epa” auteur ‘Thence Nearchus sakd to 
Badu, now called Cape Jask = At thw tume, the 
mnarners were suffering #0 severely from dearth, 
that Nesrchus was obliged to probibit them 
from leaving the vessels, lest they should desert 
Tm, and endeavoar to joun Alexander by land 
at Canamds, mdeed, they were under the neces- 
sty of feeding on the tender heads of palm 
trees, From feiss, aving steered about fifty 
tiles farther, they the entrance of 
the Peresin golf; ant procecding anwarda, 18 
two daya they reached the port of Harmozta, on 
the rrver Anamus, whence Nearchas journeyed 
Dy innd to meet Alexander. On his retarn, it 
would appear that Nearchus sued up one of the 
‘pranshes of the Karoon (quobebly that denctar- 
nuiad the Jerahee) to Susa, where he wax again 
‘to jomn the monarch. 


ALEXANDER'S LAST TRANSACTIONS, 
After the abandonment of India, mays Heeren, 
Jexander’s 


the whole crremt of Al "s conquests was, 
precisely that of the > ks 
later projects were 

Araua alose. However easy it had been to 








had bitherto 
and by confiding to Macedomans t 
only of the left 1m the chief’ and 
am the newly established colomes. To aher aa 
Iittle a8 possible in the anternal orgamation of 
the countries he conquered, was his venta 


principle 
Alexandur having beard that great dvorder- 
had Pave comme cy Perma duriag bs Paps 
placed the principal part army, the el 
Pbants and” the “bageage, under Hephetion, 
with orders to ‘wostward towards Bsn, 
while he himneelf, with the Companion cavalry, 
some Iyght infantry, and a diviuon of archers, 
directed hue course northward to Pasagarde 
‘At this city, un the centre of the royal rs 
stood the tomb ot Cyrus the Griat, [Seo the 
History of the Pernans} Alexander was - 
dignant to find that, during his abanee, the 
tomb of this truly gieat monarch had been vio~ 
lated Every thug hed been carrcd away but 
the golden couch and coffin, and the lody had 
heen badly treated ‘To tepar this mjury, was 
ns first cure Arstobalus was ontered to re- 
store the tomb to Hts pristine state, and to close 
the doorway with masonry, and seal st with the 
royal signet ‘The attention of Alexander was 
uxt directed to discover and pumsh the gnulty, 
find the naguane who bad the guardmuship of 
the tomb wire put to the torture, m ordir to 
xin mnformation ‘The firmness of the maguans, 
evr, of thar want of knowledge on the 
sabjcet, baffd their tormintors, and they were 
set at liberty It not likely, indeed, that they, 
or any reapcctable natives of Persia, were guiliy 
of this gross outrage upon the memory of 8 
monarch who founded Person stness 
whenei the statement of Strabo, that the act wal 
commutted by robbure, seume to be correct the 
only blame attached to the maguns, was ther 


‘eglutence 
bile at Pasngards, Atropates, the Medan 
satrap, conducted Baryaxes wm chtins to Alex- 
ander. ‘This man, encouraged by Alexendsr’s 

had the royal tiara snd the 
ttle of the kingof the Medes and Purnans, and 
had been captured by At with several of 
he the whole of whom were ordered 
to be immedustely executed 

next led his troops to Persepohs 

On viewing the bavoe which he bad made there 


of the Peruane, [ace page 14,] t 1 sud that 
deep oT copabeean dew ented n hs 
‘breast, and thet he expreand remorse for the 
‘Thrs was oatural, for he had now become 
the country to which these noble 
honoas, and’ he wight have recatied 
the fathful Parmenio hed coun- 
for warm 
might one day repose 
magurficent chambers He mbt, also, 
affected with the ides that he hed hascly mur- 
the giver of that counsel , for the remem 
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dusmsesed, 
them, seeking to concahate them by kindness. 





Alexander had treated the brabmins 
of India, in general, 12 the most eruel masner, 
fur dheir oppowtion to his ambition, he could not 
avoid admnng their Pinlarophical spint and 
powers of endurance. Dr Hales relates an m- 
stance of this, He eaye that the conqneror once 
tock ten who were reputed the wiveat and ablest 
of thie class, and hed done him great mischief, 

fomenting revolt. To make trial of their 
skill, he proposed to them the hardest questions, 
deelarmg that the man who answered worst 
shoald be executed first, and the rst in order, 
and he appomted the eldest to be judge. 

He the first, “ Which were most nume- 
rout, the living or the dead?” Me answered, 
“The living i tor the dead no longci exist "* 

The second, “ Whether the earth or the sea 

produced the largest animals?” He answired, 
“Phe earth, for the sea us part of 3t ” which 
answer w paradoxical, for the sea animals are 
the Largest. 
The third, “ Which was the craftiest of ail 
ammals¢” “That” he replied, “with which 
man 18 yet tnacqnamted .” meaning, probably, 
‘wan himself, Sertpture says, “The heart » de- 
ceitful above all things—who ean know it?” 
der, xvn, 9 

The fourth, “Why he persuxded Sadbas to 
revolt?” “Because,” he zejomed, nsbed 
hutn enther to lave or dio with honour, 

The fifth, “Which do you think oldest, the 
ny or the night?” He answered, “ The day, by 
one day” Alexander appearing surprised at 
‘thts solution, the philosopher told bun, “ abstrase 
questions must have abstruse anawern” It is 
probable that the reply had reterenee to “a day 
ot Brahma,” the Creator, which m their emg- 
maneal Duiosophy contained @ ealpa, of 1000 
wtha aad & maha yuga, 4,320,000 years, 

‘The sixth, “ What were the best means for 2 
man to make himself loved” He replied, “ It 
possessed of great power, do not make yourself 


The seventh, “How may a man become s 
god?” “ By downg,” he rephed, “what 1s m- 
possible for man to do.” ‘This reply finely ex- 
posed the impious pretenuons of Alecander 

‘The eighth, * Which 1s strongest, life or death?” 
* Lag” waste reply; becanse beara wo many 
evils.” 








© Anoetding to Rerabo, the Inchan teshmins hold 14 
Present atate of lufe an embryo only, but death a birch 
‘ante the real life, and the happy life to those who sok 


Nor was this the only occasion on which 
renee showed poemed the brabmins, 
t Taxile, he was demrous Dg 
one of them to form a part of lus traan, but 
Dandarne, the seusor brahoun, sternly refused to 
follow him himself, or to permit sny of bua dis- 


cy . #t the same time pourin{ contempt upon 
ib sdes ot Alexander Detng the woo of = deity, 
and reprobating his senseless lost of conquest, 


Bat though Dandarns refused to follow Alex- 
ander, anothr brahmin, of the name of Calanus, 
‘as prevailed upon tu accompany him. This it 
1s that ealled forth the foregoing remarks, Ca- 
Janus, who was seventy-three years of age, 
followed Alexander throughout his Indian cam- 
paign, and marched with hum through the Ge- 
droman desirt into Persis, While at Persepolis, 
or Pasagurde, (it 1s not known which.) bs health 
baving declined, and lis existence become ark- 
some, be resolved to die. He requested Alex- 
ander to permit hum to end hye days after the 
manner of hus set, by a voluntary sacrifice of 
humself upon the funeral ple, and after some 
hemtation, big request was granted. Ptolemy, 
son of Lagns, was ordered to superintend 

crection of tht pile, and the whole af the Mace- 
‘drawn out, under arms, m 








or @ groan, till he ceased to 

Duodorus informs us that the Macedonians 
differed m opumion respecting thas action, Same 
condemned an Ge sces ot Ruse, carer 
mmagined 1t proceeded van-glory , wl 
others applauded the herosm which had enabled 
Calanus to tiamph over death. Calanus was 
neither fanatic, vain-glorious, nor heroxe, In- 
stracted by the vain philosophy of ds vect, he 
was exucete 1m his desire to eseape from the ills 
of hfe, ne that no after calamities would 

1% 


overtake hn at he would, umdeed, by this 
self. #5 bis soul to happiness 10 
another world. This is oue of the mos? fatal 

thet the evil one has practised 
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makes hfe a burden, and de wth is 
all its awful consequences The 
‘are severed im twain, and the soul 
jer Iannches out into a dread eternity, 
‘and lost to hope and heaven 
de spresd as Alexaudct's conquests were, 
Ing amttion was yet more boundless, nor had 
he learned yet to carb the unruly passion. While 
at Pe he meditated schinxs of futare 
adventure, some of them more daring and 
ygantic than thote he hed already exccuted 
soording to ancient authors bys dimen as 
now unfolded, were the exploration of thc mouths 
of the Euphrates and the Tigrs, and thy shory 
of the Pernan Gulf, the exrcamnavigation of 
the Arabian and African coasts the suljuga 
ton of Africa, the ndoction of Carthage, th. 
navigation of the Eavm Sa, in order to uns 
quer the Scythians, and the prostratiom of the 
ioe wer, then am ate infancy. Bat the 
dcagas he tormed were brooght to nougbt 
part only of ht Sst royce bung curnd mto 
affect nds were sit to the hmit of his 
power, and st was im vain fur bum to aitcmpt & 
thove bounds 
Alexander at length commenced bis march to 
Suca. When he rached the bridg. ovr the 
Karoon, the modera Pas Pigns, he was grated 
at finding Nearchus with bis ficet waiting for him 
"The troops disemb irked, and they procecded t 
gether to Sasa On bis arnval there tbe Sust itty 
accused Abalites, the satrap, and his son Oxattires 
of spolation end tyranny, and being consxted, 
they were sentenced to die Harpalas no sa 
trap of Bubyloma, who had beea the biend of 
‘Alexander in hus youth, havmg wastd the 
treasures of Babylonia n prufigacy and not, 
fled for fear, on bis approach taking with him 
5000 talents, about 1000,0U0! sterling, aud 
6000 well armed and disciplined soldiers who 
sold their services to im — Harpalus first took 
Tefoge m the promontory of Launrus, now cape 
Matapaa, after which ‘went to Athens, in 
hopes of ‘rung a revolt there It 18 sud that 
Harpalus bnbed the popular orators pein et 
forward bi#views, and that Demosthents yi 
tw the influence of the traitot’s gold, for which he 
‘was afterwards banished Notwithstanding, he 
‘was dueappomfed in bie hopes, and be rcturned 
to Tagarus, and led bis troops to Crete, where 
‘he was sian by Thimbron, one of bis sssociates 
These frequent rebelhons and delmquencies had 
the effect of making Alexander suspeious and 
severe thus a worm was at the root of hus en- 
Joyments, 
‘One dustunguushing feature of Alexander's hne 
of pohey, atter hw return to Perms, was the 
of the Persians and Grecians, In 
order to effect thus olject, be brought shout the 
marrage of exghty of bis’ principal officers witb 
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bi looked upon ax the lawful sovereign of Perera, 
‘These marriages were celubrated scconding to 
the Pernan ceremony, and with orvental magnifi- 
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1a the epirit of these regulations, 
thas apostrophures Xerxes for the folly of unsting 
‘Asty and Furope by 2 bridge of boats "0 fool 
wh darbarion, in vam didst thou laboursabuod 
‘anily about the Hetspootme bridge! tthe thus 
that mt lbgunt Kings unite Buropt to Avie, not 
by timbers not by cords, nor by mmanimute and 
rosensible bands, ‘but by uniting both races an 
Towful love, suber wedlock, and sntercommumnities 
ot children” It was doubthss 3 wise political 
mi sort, tending to the prim rvation of his crown, 
‘avd peace ip his dominions for the trme being 

The manthunc which Ak xander duplayed 
fon the occ imon of the marring of himself snd 
hy ofheers win cchpsd soon after by another 
ict of geocrosty Tike most of thar brethren 
wy arms, the Macedonian poldicts were athrittices: 
md though thy hid plundered both Per- 
sint-and Indians of & vast amount, they bad 
Speat ther all gotten. tecasurcs, and were now 
uuiscrsally compulled to ruort to the murcr, 
wd to nly apon future plunder to discharge 
thar engagements Alexander knew this, and 
thinking to secure thar grantad« and affvetion 
wis said that he distributed among than no 
Jess than 20,000 talents, or above 4,000,007 
sterling Gn such as had disuiogushed them- 
selves he Kestowed gifta, in proportion tw their 
tank and mrvicce, aud he awarded crowns of 
gold to Punustas, Lionnatus, Nearubus, One 
mcntas, and Hepbestion 

Friendship w not sincere when cemented by 
gold only ‘Tbe mutual good undcrstanding 
which the largesses of Alexander bad crcatd be- 
‘tween humeelf avd his sokiicre was but of mo- 
mentery duraton ‘The 40,000 ths, whom, 
previous to his Indian expcdition he had selucted 
from the north-eastern provinces, were grown up 
to mashood, and he now directed them ta be 
Drought to Susa On thor arrival, ty were 
revicwed by Alexander, and beng pleand wrth 
their high stat. of discipline and fine appearances, 
be gave them the samc of J puget, of bukccs90rs, 
At the same tume Alexander adopted the Medun 
dress, This gave offenec to thc Macedonins. 
‘They saw that at wes the dengn of Alcxander 
to replace them by Persians, and ricollecung, 
also, that the Companion cavalry was reeruitid 
from the Bactrin, Sogdian, Partbin, and the 
north-east aud central provinecs, and that the 
fifth division of it ves compund chiefly of 




















the Pasr-Tigna 
cho mouth tthe reer he divided his fleet, de- 

tohing the heavy vessels into the Shat-al-Arab, 
terough ‘the canal of Hafar, while he descended 
to the galf with the hght ships, and explored the 
delta of the Tigns and Euphrates, and thea 
ascended the Shet-al-Arab to the spot where 
Hq hon was encamped After the junction 
of his forces, Alexander procecded up the Tigns, 


and after parang many dykes,* now called 
which retarded 


us progress, he came to Opis, & 
ty on the Phyycus, near its 
Tige 





‘of events seemed to run smoothly, when it was 
publicly announ.d, that all Grician cxilcs, save 
m and robbers of temples, might retarn 
to ther homes At the same tne, Alexander 
calied the whole of the Greeks together, and m- 
formed them that hc designed to ducharge all 
whom age or infirmity rendered unfit for ser- 
vice, of who were tured of hearing arms, that 
they also m ght return home ‘Those who wished 
to remam were promused such rewards as would 
make their brethrea at home envious, and de- 
mtous of jong thar ranks This was intendcd 
to please the Macedonian army, but it had the 
contrary effect Looking upon’ it as @ wanton 
insult, terme of anger, reproach, and contumely, 
were heard onevery hand. Some taunted Alex- 
ander with the adoprion of the Persian drias and 
manners, others with arming the Persian youth 
an the Grecian fashion, and his adousmon of bar- 
‘barrana into the cavalry, while others, more bold 
than the rest, told bim, that his father Ammon. 
and himself’ might henceforch aubjugate the 
‘world by themselves, 


¢ Rauwolf, «German naturatiet, who descended the 
Buphrates a'p 1574 thus speaks of these “ Our 
vaarer wan much sroabled Dessuee the river Was, 
‘topped up at the vides with great stones that made 
Rivet awell for thera vara teat autnber oflargeand 
water engines ou wheels and thee atones wore laid to. 
Jead the stream to therm to make 
jed that two of them stood clow together, whieh: 
‘up 40 much of the river tht we had Nardly room to 
‘hy them 1a the middle of the stream wherefare be 
freed to have 
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following vindication of ‘hus con 
2s relsted by Arman. 

“ It as not to restrain your mpatenoe to retern 
to your native home, Macedonsans, that I address 
you You have my consent to go where you 
please. I only wish to you what you 
once were, and what you now are, 

“Duty directs me to commence my speech 
with my father Philip, When he sscended the 
throne of Macedoma, be found you a vagrant 
people, clad in sheep ekins, and feeding your 
scanty flocks on the mountains, to retain 
eiun of which you contended, often in vara, with 
the Ilyrians, Tribalbans, and Thracians, Plnhp 
Jed you from thy mountains to the plains, ar 
riyed you in coats of cloth, accustomed you to 
dwecipline, taught you to rely for safety ou your 
oma courage, ralbtr tan ou. your fatness 
collected you 10 cities, and adorned you with 
laws and morals, sud raid you to be masters 
of those barbarians, by whom yourselves and 
jer iene ofttunes kd and carried away, To 

ia he added a large part of Thrace, and 
he gave facilities to commerce by subduing the 
marityme towns, and cnabled you to work the 
mines im sectinty. By bis prowess, yoa obtemed 
the ascendency over the Thessshians, before 
whom you once fied affnghted. For sou, he 
Rumbled the Phocians, by that act opened 
‘8 broad avenue into Greece, mstesd of a narrow 
and difficult pass through which you were sccus- 
tomed to enter, The Thebans and Athentns, 
who were always plotting against Macedonia, 
‘were by our united efforts overcome at Chieronea, 
so that instead of being vassals to the former, 
and paying tnbute to the 
ther security from oor bands, Pasmng into 
Peloponnesus, he affuars there aleo, and 
was declared generalmsumo of all the rest of 
Greece im the expedition against Perna, a glory 
‘that reflects equal honour on the Macedomans 
with aoe a — the benefits conferred 
on my r they were great, considered 
mm Temaseives, but triflung compared with what 
T have done for 


head, all 
that I possessed was a few ‘and silver ou; 
and sxt; ssleats mi the tae while Twas 
bardened with a dete, contracted by iy fatber; af 
500 talents I 800 more, and by the 
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sided to your empire 





























‘me 
‘wounds, let him show them, and I will show mine, 
‘There is no part of my body in front unwounded, 
T have been wounded by the sword ia haud, and 
by javelins, darts, and arrons in distant, and 
stones from the enemy's engines have struck me 
to the earth. Yet for your emolument and glory 
T have led you through every land, and over 
seas, moantains, rivers, plains, and deserts, 

“T have united you in the same bandx of wed- 
Tock as toyself, and your children will be kins- 
men to my children,” Without ashing how your 
debts were contracted, I discharged them, thougt 
‘your pay haa been liberal without precedent, and 

r plunder immense. On many of you Ihave 
jowed crowns of gold, lasting monuments of 
jour valour apd my esteem; and thote who fell 
Jrbactle have been bononred with tombs on the 
field, and bragen statues at home; while their 
parente are bad in honour, and are exempted 
from all public service and imposts. 

And now, such of you as ure unfit for war, L 
intended to dismiss you, so as tw be objects of 
envy at home ; but since you all wish to depart, 
got And when you bavé arrived at home, tell 
that your king Alexander, who conquered the 
Persians, Medes, Hactrians, and Siew; who 
overthrew the Uxians, Arachosiang, and Dran- 
gins; who acquired Parthia, Hyreania, Chorat- 
mia, to the shores of the Caspian; who sur- 
mounted the Caucasus and Cuspiun gates, and 
passed the Oxts and Tanais, and the river Indus, 

Sistine are 
crossing I 8, and Acesines, a1 fe 
drat, would bave led goa over the Hyphasia 
had not your hearts failed you; who navigated 
through the mouths of the Indus to the 
‘ocean; who crossed the desert of Gedrosia, which 
none ever pasted with an army before sequiring 
Canninia fn the way :—tell your countrymen, | 
say, thot after he had done all this, and after hia 
feet bad sailed round from India to Persia, and 

had arrived at Sasa in triumph, you deserted 
Kin, lend tured hi over tothe sae of va 
quished barberians. ‘This tale will perhaps gain 
you glory among mes, and farour with the 


from the tribanal, Alerander took 
‘by his friends and 
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tance and willingness to give Up 
led them astray, and declaring that they would 
Temain on the épot till their pardon was sealed. 
‘When Alexander was informed of thie, he came 
‘out to mect them, and seeing their dejection, and 
hearing their lamentations, he wept with them, 
He then received them into fall favour again, 
‘anit dismissed them, shouting and singing peans 
as they returned to the comp 

The conduct of Alexander, on this oscasion, 
shows how well he understood the art of govern= 
ing the passions of his soldiers, 1k wos his skill 
in this art, indeed, that enabled him to wake the 

‘boasts with which his speech tceme, He 

new that they were instruments iu his hands, 
willing und able to aid him in his lust of conquest, 
nd that be had only occasion tn appeul toltbelt 
pride of eminence in feats of urms, in order to 
take them subservient to his plearure, No 
other leader could be found of such consummate 
abilities, otherwise it is probable that the Mace- 
donians might have ranged themselves, duri 
this outbreak, ander hia banners, 19 commit fres! 
ravages upon their brethren of the buinan race. 
Alexander and his Mucedonian forces seem alike 
to have been formed for euch other, Both were 
actuated hy the same ficree desire for plunder 
apd conquest. 

The reconciliation of Alexander and the 
Macedonian troape was celebrated by  offer- 
ings to the gods, and a public banquet. It is 
said that 900 Grecians and Persians partook of 
the festal che Next to Alexander were the 
chief Macedonians, the chief Persians were 
next, and the rest of the guests were sated 
according to their rank and country, At the 
feast, harmony and unity prevailed, and the 
Grecian augurs and Persian msgi prayed for 
the lasting prosperity aud union of the two 
nations, 

Notwithstanding this reconciliation had been 
































effected, the plan of disbanding the veterans 
wus persisted in, About 10,000 were sent 
home, under te, command of Crnteros wih 
their and a gratuity of a talent each, 
hoot 2008 sterling. “Their offpring were re: 
tained in Persia, Alexander promising to eds- 
cate them in the Grecian manner, and to restore 
them at s future time to their parents. Beyond 
this commission, Craterus was directed to super- 
sede Antipater in the vice-royalty of Macedonia 
and the superintendence of while Anti- 





to 
station beld 

parting soene between Alexander and bis vete- 

Fans is described by ancient historians a6 belag 























and which appears to have ben 
‘the ate of the modern Ghilanee 
the south-westirn mide of Mount Zagros 
the chan of 71 Alexander tra- 
versed Bagistane, a dchghtful acd beautifal 
country, in the neighbourhood of which the 
Pernaz royal stad was kept Alexander halid 
for thirty days, during which mime a quarrel 
place hetween Hephmstion and Eumenes, 
‘the kings secretary, which demanded the iotcr 
position of his author 
‘On bis arnval at Ecbatana, Alexander offered 
agiving for the suc- 





od 
hies that fed the ,¢od and wise to mourn 
‘Triumphant wrong brithe of batt. born 
Aud sorrow that to frustlan socrow clung 
Woupewours 





Gymunstic and theatrical rm prisenta- 
hons ‘and joy rugned throughont the 
Grecian army In the midst of these rcjorcings, 
however, & severe shock was given to the mo- 
natoh’s feelings by the sudden death of Hi- 
phestion, ‘who appcars to havc fallen a victim to 

ie griet of Alexandcr was ex 
‘genatve on this occasion , and if ancient histotrans: 
could be mmphertly credited, his affection gave 
nae to many inaane actions One, however, as 
recorded by Arrian, appears to have been true 
‘He wrote to Clcomence, the rapacious governor 


forgiven, avd he should have hctnse to commit 
feronre Hepbretion was of the most magus 
ite Hephmestion was of the most 
cent kind, Te said, but it savours of exag 
geration, that the expinse of it amounted to 
10,000 talents, about 2,000,000! sterling 
Bo wag Alexander s gnef for the death of 
that hw courtiers advised the tumult 


Prey was also soon discovered. ‘monn 
tasns, south of Ecbatans, now called 

im a part of which dwelt the Uxians, there was 
a warlike 
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hmbed up the rocks, and e1 
pelled those who had sheltered themsrives 
to descend, or 
caves, and Jef than to be wasted by famme. 


£ 


Tesult was, thet, after a campaiga of forty 
days, the Cosseans were compelled $9 exit 

8 authonty To secure their obedienee, forts 
and towns were directed to be balt im vanots 
atts of their territory 

About this ume, Alexander plamned 2 voyage 
of discovery, to obtain securate information aa to 
the nature and extent of the Caepran Sea, and 
he despatched Herachdes son of Argwus, into 
Hyrcania, with a body of ehipwrighta, to con- 


for the metropols of tus empire To thur city 
he now, Rc 423, directed his march, In 
way thither, he gave directions for collecting 
whatever Grecian statues or other cunosties 
had _beca brought by Xerxes or hu officers out 
ot Griece into the Persian domimons, that they 
might be restored 

Arran sayx that when he had crossed the 
nght biwk of the Ligns on his way to Babylon, 
he was mit by 2 diputation of ( haldcan priests, 
who extriated him to suspend bis proztess, as 
the orack of Belus hid declared that his imme- 
diate entrance into tht erty would be produchve 
caf fatal consequences to him Alexander was 
startled by this augury for a moment, but after- 
wards, suspcetng that the Babylonian priests 
wried fo hinder hem from gomg thither, that he 
might not as oe peculation of the sacred 
treasury, and ap) 1 monty to rebuilding the 
temple, for ‘whicly parposn he bad placed it at 
their disposal on a former oceasion, [see the 
History of the Pursians, page 100,} he repeated 
this hae to hus frends, from Borrpides, 


He the best prophet ts who guesses best, 


and made known to the priests that it was his 
ratention to proceed Disconcerted by this re- 
pase, and im order to preserve the sem! of 
soheitnde for the welfare of Alexander, “ At 


























the Greek republics, also, depatics were cent to 
him, and to offer him the cus~ 

tomary present of a crown of gold. Some of 
es were commiseioned to procure 

his intervention for the settlement of religious, 
domestic, and foreign disputes, and voure to 
solicit the revocation of the decree by which 
banished citizens were restored to their uative 
ith i te revived, and 








haseadors, to be conveyed hack to the cnier 


whence they had been removed. By some nu- 
thors it is asserted that the Homans sent antbuy- 
sadory, at this time, to Babylon; but Arrian, 
who is the most veracious historian of thee 
‘ages, questions the truth of this assertion. 

Alexander designed that Babylon should no 

only be the metropolis of his enipire, hut also a 
and naval arsenal He guve orders for a 
in to be excavated, capable of admitting a 
thousand sail, to which docks aud inaguzines for 
stores were to be attached. ‘The ships of Nem 
hus were already arrived, with some from Plie- 
nicia, while others were directed to be duilt with 
the wood of the cypress trees in Babylonia, Mic- 
calus, a Clazemonian, was despatched to Syria 
and Phenicia to e1 suilurs, and to obtain 
emigrants to people the islands snd shures of the 
Persian Galf, Many of the materials requisite 
for the equipment of the fleet were also ub- 
‘tained from ines. 

The design for which Alexander gave orders 
for the collection of this armameut was, to invade: 
‘Arabis, Ancient historians give the following 
reasons for this step: 1. The Arabians had sent 
‘no ambassadors to acknowledge his supremacy. 
2. They worshipped only two divinities, Uranux 
and Dionysios, and he was desirous of making 
them acknowledge him as a third 3. Arabia 
abounded in myrrh, frankincense, cassia, spike- 
nard, and cinnamon, 4. A fourth and more 
rational reason might be, that he desired to se- 
cure his frontier provinces from the covtinual 
iwoursions of the restless and unconquerable de- 
ecendonts of Ishmael. 

















tions were going 
“Arabia, Alexander 
im 


pose. " After this, procecding into the Pallacopas, 
Eovtieered towarde the Arsbian froutier, where | 
he founded a city,® propling it with some veleraa 
Greek mercenaries, 

To sailing through the marshes, an accident 
oceurred which, though trivial in its nature, was 
ermands regarded by that su) 

now. Ax Alexander was stecring Dear ope | 
‘of the sepniebral monuments of the ancient As | 
syrinn hugs, many of whieh stood in the falands | 
with which the lake abounded, a gust uf wind 

blew the disdem from his brow, and lodged it 

upon the reeds growing near the tomb, One of 

the sailora plunged into the water to recover it, 

and wishing to preserve the ensign of royalty 

from heing wetted, he pluced it on his head, ft 

which he bad a talent given him aa a reward fur 

its recovery, bat was innmedintly put to dent, 
or, a» Aristohulas says, scourged, for his indiv- 
cretion in putting it on bis head. 

Un his return to ae, Alexander found 
Jorge reiuforcements for his army, consisting of 
Persians, Taperians, and Commans, which were 
brought by the ratrap Peucurtas, besides a body 
of Carian infantry condueted "by Philoxenus, 
another of Lydian infumtry furnished by Me- 

2 division of envalry hy Mevidas. 
with o small body of Greeks inter 
formed into a sepurate phalunx by 
Alexander, the superis ul of which was 



































ircetions for the rebuilding the temple of Belus, 
which De, Hales suggests inight be to conciliate 
the Babylonian god, and avert his anger. [Soe 
the History of the Assyrians] 

While these works were proceering, fresh de- 
putics arrived from the Grecian states, bringing 
with them their umual gifts of golden crowns, and 
4 commimion to yield to him divine honours! 
This was, doubtievs, » grateful offering to the 
pride of Alexunder; but it brought shame apon 
the adulatore, for the head of their new divinity 
veae about to be laid low in the dust and al ie 
greatness to away ever. 

"The preparations for the departure of the ex- 
pedition against Arabia being completed, Alex 
ander offered u magoificent sacrifice for the sue- 
wr which he gave a feast to 

He bad sat inte and drank 
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were countermanded. The next day, however, 
Drought eo much relief, that fresh orders were ie- 
sued for the armament to be ready to depart in 
three dyn. These onders were alo set side for 
three days ver rapidly gained 

ground, and at the end of that time it was evi- 
dent that natnre was fast sinking, On the ninth 
he was with difficaity carried to the alter, 
again to offer ssorifice ; and after this ceremony, 
lace, whither he was 








during the 
nd be was 





bad given 
rope tod Asia could uo longer 
the Macedon, upon ce urgent reyes 

i, 2] ir urgent juest, 
th pum sileatly by his bedside 





spending the tenth night in 
the tample of Serapia,” consulted the god whe- 
ther it would be better to convey the king thi- 
|] thee? ‘They were forbidden by the oracle, says 
‘Atrian, to remove him, and had scarcely reached 
the chamber of their sovereign, and made known 
thia reply, before be ceased to exist, 3c. 893, 

Halen, waa ext off. fa th 





Hl 


officers, to whom he | should 


Jatimate w wish by the sound of his voice. Under | In conformi 



















following tradition 
of which still exist in Persia, 





orders | seized with s bleeding at the nose, A general 
who was near, uulacing his coat of mail, 
it for the prince to sit on; and to him 


from the aun, beld a golden shield over hia head, 
‘When Alexander saw himself in this sitaatioa, 
he exclaimed, * The prediction of the astro 
is eccomplished; I'no longer beloug to the liv- 
ing! Alas! that the work of my youth should 
de finished! Alas! that the plant of the spring 
should be cat down Tike the ripened tree of an- 
tama!” He wrote to bis mother, eying, he 
101 uit tl earth, ane to 
of tite deed." He thst the 
en on his death shonld 














son bad intended, for her great ions, She saw 
that her own was the common lot of humanity, 
The praises of Alexander have been recoded 
by historians from the age in which he lived to 
the present time. Arian, in the height of bis 
admuration, observes, that “he resembled no 
other man, and seemed to have been born by « 
ial providence.” What he accomplished in 
short compass of his reign was certainly won- 
derfal, his measures being executed with all the 
rapidity of the double-winged a8 pre- 
dicted by Daniel Nor can there 
‘that he was an instrument in the hands of Divine 
Providence. Scripture itself of him 


humble his pride and impious arrogan 
mingled him with the das ‘To attach 























‘@reage their wrong, Wheo, 
howgiiya eozapleted, (the 
Providence, end which wae given hum to 
PLO at a gulty nation mixht be ehasoaed,) 
eareer became unjost and uomercitul. The 
Scythian ambecsador was nght 1n bie nouon of 
the character of the conqueror, when he ad- 
these words “ What have we to 
‘We never once act cur feet m thy 
‘not those who Ine in woods si- 
goorant of thee and the place where 
comnest? Thou hast boasted that the only 
marching 1s to extirpate robbers 
the greatest robbcrin the workd 


Pigut he 
Fatorafee the seas? ‘The sume that thou hast.” 
hed, “to mtest the universe, but because 
Tdo this ma musll chip, I am called a robber, 
itnd becanse thou actest the sme part with a flect, 
thou art called m congucror” The Atmghty 
never delegated power to one man, to enable fm 
to destroy another, Such would be a monstrous, 
Propontion, which right reason raust ever rc pu- 
diate. And yet such 15 pated upon the world 
‘when men possessing power are laudid ax hernes 
Deeause they have destroyed their brethn a of the 
vhoiman race The character of Alexander, there 
fore, 18 one to which we cannot attach glory 
‘The poet defines honour us 











The finest vense 
Of justice why-b the boman mund em frame, 
Invent cach lutking femity to dislam 
Aud guard the way of lie from all oft-ace 
Bubered or done ‘Woxvywoxit 

Sach was not the rule of Altxonder’s condnct 

No sooner had he mvaded one nation, di strong 

hfe and property, and overturning institutions 

dear to thetr sas ite, than he com- 
menced the same wild career of d¢olation upon 
another. Heeren remaths, that “thc de ith of 

‘Alexander, under the pecuhar eurenmstinces of 

the time, was the greatest lows mankind conld 

expenwnce. From the Indus to the Nil, the 
world lay im rains, and where was now the ar- 
abwect to be found, that could gather up the 
scattered ta and restore the edifice ¢* 


these runs, and we cannot discover any display 





of euch wide-s slanthrwpy an his life, 
ot eotivant’ dee bee or the hope, that he 
would heal the wounds he had mficted ‘The 


ni 
bus predominant pas- 

before his death, 
were rather bent upon 
‘on ameliorating the eondi- 
most ersential and excel~ 


Hy 


‘Thus 1s fallacsovs. Alexander's own hand cand | 





i over Acia, It cannot be denied that be 
traits 


reed satee teefl of character, of which 
the building 90 naany cities 10 the different parts 
of bie new emprre, and the jedicious choice of thelr 
antes, and the commercial projects which be oon 
orived, are among the greatest. Kat theoe works. 
‘were not projected solely for the exaltation and 
comfort of hie epecs, which would alone have 
Drought him honoor ‘They formed a part of the 
dream of his ambition, at the whole tenor of hie 


hfe PF sae 

private character of Alexander, as re~ 
corded by ancient histomans, reflects tittle houowr 
on humamty. It wae a strange compound of 
excellences and defeets, tn which the latter pre 
dormmated. Hrs wit anibition , hw duegracetal 
mitemperance, tes love of adulation amd serv 
Any his violent anger, beneath the <feete of 
which some of bis moet ardent frends were 
destroved , these aie fearful blots which cannot 
‘de wiped cat fiom the piges of hin history, ‘They 
have been the sheine of natienste and pholowaphery , 
and the conyuior at Persia, seythia, and India 
was reduced by thea faulty blow the level of 
the human rae He downward career of vice 
affords a fine comment on duvenal’s duvenption 
‘of a sinner's progress. 


“Te thas once sive luke hrm that slldea on tee 
Goes gurttly down the shypry ears ot 
Theny Ri eaneen nee cheek 








2eethase rubegane o'er, 








‘Stood Bogahing xt Mit roughme ae of the way 
Teed tn the coat unkns 
Gore boldly om, and lr 





He pth when worn, 


‘Sul, as the prosperity of Alexander mereased, 
he became more depraved, and that whieh he 
lonked upon wih campanction an the carly part 
of his career, was performed hy him finally woth 
plows Prom the peasod that he had executed 
the wok ashamed to him by Providence, the 
overtht » ot the Persian empin, he lost his 
reputation as a inan 

‘And yet Aloxinder was learned Platarch 
says, that he was istrncted by Arutotle, not 
only an morality and police but aleo m those 
abstruser branchea of science which were entled 
acroametn, o% taught sn“ private conversation” 
to achoren tow. ‘This shows how vain know- 
ledge ts, ind how powcrless sn tteelf to preserve 
the beart from sin 

‘Thrs Je ida to another trat im the charwcter of 
‘this giest conquiror which reflects no honour 
upoo him. Hearing that Arutotle had pablisbed. 
8 treatise on those aciencea, he wrote a letter to 
hum, deprecating the set “You did wrong,” 
says he, “im pubhshing the aeroamatic parts of 
science Wherein shall we difter from others, 
af the sublimcr knowledge we gamed from you be 
made common to all the world? For my pert, 
Thad rather excel the bulk of mankind in the 
Iugher ranches of learning, than in extent of 
power and dominion” ‘This letter, sa Dr. Hales 
observes, strongly marks bis monopolimug spirit 
‘of knowledge, as well ss of couquest. He knew 
that “knowledge s power,"—thst the enlighten- 
ment of the world would tend to the debasement 
‘of those whom men in a siate of ignorance and 
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enlightened, it us not 40. 
ever waits wpon the footsteps af ignorance ; while 
knowledge, sanchfied by relygon, makes good 
ond wabjects, With universal knowledge, 
‘based upon Chnshontty, universal peace will 
‘reign among the sons of men. This 18 the pic- 
tore which Scripture elf presents to our view. 
Bee Ian. x19, Hab 1 14. Et w only by this 
orotee ‘both rulers and sahjects can 
tightly know the ends for which Ly Bas 
arented—can regard the sacred rights of - 
Uy, and glorify their Maker. 
‘Roman authors say, and morchsts and theolo- 
18 have commented with great eloquence on 
Se etory, that when Anaxarchus the philosopher 
told Alexander there were an infinite number of 
worlds, be wept to think it would be impossible 
for him to conquer them all, since he had not yet 
oangnered one, ‘This iano doubt mere fiction 
Noone in bis right senses couid act thus, und 
Alexanier was no madman* He was a frat 
ermng man, partaking lately of the corrup- 
non of human nature, and as such d¢manding the 
tear of Christian philanthropy. Juvenal alludes 
to this story in a passage in which he finely 
shows the madness of ambition. 


Que workd rufeed not Alcaander's mind 
Coupd.up hu acemed 1 earth tnd seas contin’d 
‘And, xtragghog vtrcteb O bre rc stlesy itnbe about 
{he arrow" globe to 
det muna 
‘The tomb and 








juni the stTa't dine wsious wide 
Death omy thie mysterious truth waitolds 
‘The mighty vou! bow small a body hutds |" 


All human greatness mingles with the dust, 
and ite tale ends in these three emphatic words, 
“Here he les” 


‘Nor man alone hu 
Hip tau uw roortal 
‘The Roman? Greek 
Yet few re 
‘Thoogh 













thing bust expires 

oh ie 
an empty nares 

them v0 Une etl gat 

‘our learning is their epitaph 


. . ° ° 
O Death! Tetretch my view, what v1 
‘What triumphs! tolls smpe ial! arts 
Yo witherd learets ghd before m: 





ne rise 
ne} 











fengths of far femcd ages, Uillow d high 

‘With human agitation, 101 along 

Tn unsubstantial imagen 

‘The melanchely ghoets of dead renown, 

‘Wolapering tkint echoes of the world » appleuse, 

‘With penitential aapect, as they pass, 

ARE pore AT EABTE, AND ila AT BUMAM PRIDE 
Louxe 


r, there is nothit earth of 
epenn sams 


in ‘Alexander ws & matman and sacveter, 
iy beomune be had Gene more during tus breef reagn 
fan Rome ecrotmpliabed in three centuries, and bad per- 
Sorued that wineh Craamus and Antoay m vain attempted 


+t Batylen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
‘THE DISSOLUTION OP THE MACEDORIAN 
EMPIRE 


‘Tax very first measure adopted after the death 
of Alexander, mys Heeren, contemed withn 
itself the seeds of all the dire revolutions that 
afterwards ensned. Not only were the jealousy 
and ambition of the nobles aroused, but even the 
unterference of the army was extulsted m the 
most Laidprerped e pene the echt the 
supremacy of the royal family was cast 

by degrees, yet the ly disturbed at 
that family rendered ite fall anevitable, 

‘The mensure referred to by Heeren was the 
succession. Unmindfol of death, even in his 
Intest hours, Alexander had neglected to make 
& provision for the contingency.* Ths gave 
Tise to a contest for a week asker}, vege 
at the end of which time tt was agreed that Phi 
inp Arrhidseus, the natural brother of Alexander, 
and a weak person, should be elected king, and 
that of Roxana should bear a son, which she did 
shortly afterwards (Alexander Atgas) he should 
be associated with his nnele im the lingdom. At 
the same time, Pcrdiccas was appouted regent, 
or guardian, to both these princes. 

In the same council, the first partition of the 
provinees was made. Egypt, with Jabya and 
Cyrenaica, was aouigoed to Ptolemy 4 
Cappadcein and Pophlagonis to Eamenes, Pam- 

ylia and the greater Phrygya to Anugonus; 

gia the lesser to Leonnatus, Cana to Cas: 

the son of Antipater, Armenia to Neo- 
colemns, Mesopotama to’ Areesilan; Baby- 
to Selencus; Media to Atropates; Persia 

to Peucestas, Thrace to Lysimachus, Macedoma 
and Greece to Antipater and Crarerus; Lydia to 
Menander, Syria and Phemcis to Laomedon , 
Partha and Fiyreania to Phrataphernes, Bac- 
‘trana and Sogdiana to Plihp: besides several 
of the minor regions which were divided among 
generals whose names are sank into obhvioa, 
and sevcral of the Amatic provinces which were 
left under the government of their native princes, 

‘This partition, however, was only the work of 
‘moan, and ite duration, as will be seen, was brief. 
‘That Beng, who reigns alone, and 18 the King of 
kings, had decreed a different distnibation, He 
had assigned to each his pornon, and marked out 
ta boundaries, and lug will alone was to be per- 
formed, and so far as man’s 




















stroyed. Sysigambis would probably have shared 





the same fate, but as soon sa the news of Alex- 
ed her, ahe resolved to take 

a for, 

in tad panegyric of Alexander, 

seks, * tet usarper bat bicaclé had hia desth 


Uewniled with tears by the family whose throne 
overthrew?” It it very probable, however, 
thas Sqvigambis was toon sfcted by the strife 





ing 
sbe had fallen, might have been impelled to the 
tash act of self-destruction. 

‘The scene of strife which immediately followed 
the death of Alexander was but the precursor of 
years of the same, Treading in the footsteps of 
‘the deceased conqueror, all the satraps were amt- 
‘itions to rale, and none willing to obey. 

‘The Greeks whom Alexander hid extaMished 
in the provinces of Upper Aria, despairing of 
ever again beholding the land in which they 
‘were born, as soon us they heard of the death of 
Alexander, armed 20,000 foot and 31000 horse, 
{and placing Philo at their head, resolved to at- 
tempt to cut their way thither by the edze of the 
sword. Perdiccas, who foresaw the consequences 
of such ap enterprise, when the spirit of inde- 
pendence ruled in every breast, sent Pithon to 
‘oppose these lovers of their country : giving him 
theeruel order to exterminate the whole. Pithou 
was an ambitions man himself, and be sweretly 
resolved to win these Grecks aver to his side, 
that he might establish himself us a monarch, 
To this, however, he was disappointed, He had 

ined # victory over them oud had bribed shane 

reeks to join him; but the Mucedonixns deem- 
ing it incumbent ou them, to accomplish the cruel 
rs of Perdiceas, slaughtered the whole of the 
Greeks without mercy. So thoroughly hud they 
heen trained by their deceased leader to deeds of 


Tne expetition was followed by the Kamien 
war in Greece.* 

Daring the life of Alexander, although the 
Grocks had submitted with seeming readiness to 
bis sway, and were calpable in their adulation of 
kkim, yet they looked with a jeulous eye on bis 
superiority, and loathed the authority of their 

, Antipater. One of the last actions of 
Kiscander blew the erabers of revolt into. fame. 
He bad by en edict directed all the cities of 
Greece to recall their exiles, which caused great 
discontent. Many of the cities were fearfal that 
‘when the exiles returued they would change the 

raiment; others doubted of their safety boald 

edict take effect; while others held the edict 
to be the abolition of their liberty. The general 
fesling, ‘was that of revolt, and when 
Alexsnder died, the flames burst forth. 

In this revel the Athenians appesr to sve 
taken the lead. On hearing of the death of Alex- 
ander, they displayed an indeceot joy, xpd imme- 
iatety begen to ‘war from the rostram. 

1 disciple of Demosthenes, was the 
most sotive on this occasion, and though op- 




















he frst battle was £6 


by the veteran Phocion with e and 


satcam, he carried bis point, 
that a: 





thenes, 
gra, whither be bad been banished, and 
From the love of Herts, a ermdabte arrive 
drawn together from the different Greeian etatce, 
and placed under the command of Ieosthenes, 
outbreak, 


As soon as Antipater heard of this 
he sent to Leonnatus it i 






¢ to request assis 

he marched at the head of 13,000 Macedonians 
and 600 horse towards Thessaly, whither he was 
followed by his flect, consisting of £10 triremes, 
which croized along the sea coasts, At firs, the 
‘Thessalians declared in his favour; bat they 
afterwarda changed their sentiments, and joined 
them with a strong 


ry. 
was in possession of the Pyle, or 
straits leading into Greece, where he wailed for 
the arrival of Aatipater, As the forces whieh 
he commanded were more numerous than those 
of Antipater, the latter could not support the 
charge, and he fed to Jamia, a small, yet strong 
city in Thessaly, in order to wait for euccoare 
from Asia. 

Lamia was soon besieged by the Athenians, 
‘The assault wax carried on with great vigour 
‘inst the city, and the renixtance wax cually 

tic, After neveral attempts, Looxthenes, 
despairing of success, changed the siege into a 
Ibuchade, in order ty reduce it by famine. He 
surrounded it with a wall of circumvallation, and 
a deep ditch, by which means, all supplies of 
provisions were ent aff. "The effecta of famine 
were already felt, and the hesioged entertained 
thoughts of surrendering, whea Lecsthenes ad- 
Nancing near the wall win élain by @ stone. 

‘On the deuth of Leosthenes, the army was cons 
signed to Antiphilus, whove valour and ability 
were held in great reputation, Jn the mean ti 
n, c. 322, Leonnatus was marching to the aasint~ 
ance of the besieged. This at least waa bia onten- 
sible motive; but he, alvo, was seized with the 
mania of ambition, and had designs to exalt him- 

Hie real intention was to advance into 
feece in order to muke himwelf master of Mace- 
donia, As soon es Antiphilus heard of hia ap- 
prosch, be raised the siege, burned bis tents, and 
marched to meet him. Prosperity had introdaced 
some disorder in the Grvetan camp, and many 
bands of soldiers had withdrawn to their bores. 
‘Their army was reduced to 20,000) foot and 3500 
horse; those under Leonnatus were not quite 10 
sumerous, The battle was severely fought; but 

the labour of the ‘Thessalian cavalry, 
and death of Leonnatus, the Girecks were 
victorious; the Macedonian phalanx wes com- 
pelled to retire to eminences where the cavsiry | 
could not pursue them. 





















end 
offered, to testify their gratitude to their idol 
for the advantages they had obtained. 
advantages, however, were not fal in their eon- 
sequences, The siege of Lamia being rained, 





© This war ws0 so called from the asta of 2 city near 
whieh tt fought. 























ith great 
Greeks were not utterly subdued , for it was de- 
‘bated in a council of war, held immediately after, 
whether they should contusue in the field or 
terms of accommodation to the enemy. 





were despatched to the camp of Antrpater in the 
name of wll the albes, Antipater replied in the 

int of a conqueror who saw bis supenomity. 

fe would euter into a treaty separately with the 
vines of Greece, he said, or not at all The 
baughty answer broke off the negovation, but 
the moment he ited himself before the 
citles of the alhes, they surrendered up ther 
hhberties, withont an attempt to uvert the blow. 
Each city was attentive only to ita separate ad- 


‘vantage, and their previous umen, in which alone 
‘was strength, was thereby broken. 
‘The Athenians and Aétohans stone stood firm 


im this general defection But for thes sucvese, 
there was no hope. The Athensan fleet bad 
recently been twice defeated by Clytas, and when 
Antipster advanced towards therr city, they were 
not 18 a condition to dispute the palm of victory 
with hia. As utual, they pe emselves up to 
despair. Demosthenes and his party, under the 
influences of thus wild passion, retreated from the 
city. In this delemms, those who remained turned 
their eyes on ‘Phocion, and demanded his advice. 
“To what cnd,” said he, “should I advise you? 
Tf you had not reected my council, you had not 
known this calamty” ‘They then called upon 
Demades, who had alvays been mn the mmterest 
of the Macedomans. Demades first proposed a 
decree by which Demosthenes and his party, 
‘who may be conndered as the sole remmning 
defenders of the expiring liberty of Greece, were 
condemned to die. Demades next 2 
deares for sending ambassadors to Antipater, who 
was then at Thebes, invested with full powers 
to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. This 

Bemales 208 Phosion being 
found Avtipater inflexible 
fo his desires to rule over Atheas, He would 
listen to no other terms than those offered to tum 
at Lamia, which were that they should yield im- 
plicitly to bis aathonty, and suffer ther affurs 
to be settled at his pleasure. 





pee #0 opinion that the terms were 
men im thetr situation, be rephed; “ 
are moderate for slaves, but severe for free men. 
‘According to this treaty, the Athenans were 
garrison of Macedonians 


corapelled to reeeww 





ito Munychis, These under the com- 
mand of Menyllus, » man sbity, took pos- 
session of the place durin; festival of the 
Great Mysteries, and on the day when it was 


‘usnal to carry the Taccbus m procesman to 
Eleosis, A‘ tea by than anevdent, the citizens 
exclamed “Aias' the goda would formerly 


manifist themselves m our favour, when adver- 


‘Yolees, to the terror of our foes, but now they 
cast an unpitymg eye on Greece, and bebold the 
most sacred of all days polluted and ditinguibed 
by calamities which will be associsted with the 
memory of this sacred eesson through 

ang ages” It was a cireummetance well caleutated 
tocast ashadow over the reyouemngs of these high- 
minded noua of Iiberty and passionate aduurers 
of their false deities. 

Great destreas resulted from the second article 
of the terms of peace dictated by Antipater, 
12,000 cizens being exeladed from employ 
ments m the state by its rigour ou account 
of their poverty, and Joug the smoll emoluments 
they had hitherto recesved Some of these 
ished by famme amid the taunts and insults of 
ther superiors while others reuured into Thrace, 

rhere sie aren assigned them a city and lands 

Fy a 
might be ex ibed philoso- 

mah one of ther adberenin ot 
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retured to Nicanor, and wes pro- 
‘by Cassander. The fate of 
vs He fled mnto the iatand of Calenyia, 




















The cheater: of Demoooars 6 cee the; maser, 
ost promment, and highly prazsed in orn 
apcent - _ Be was enbghtened, 





it 
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; 
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Demosthenes, had been equal to thy 
ntl the Wacadntsn Mart ood te ane te 
umphed over Greece 





‘Receive proud recompet eases chane 
‘Their pames to teameet ir The fst rie muse 
Proud of the treasure marches with st 1 wn 
tiraes calyture in her turn 
nd veer dusmny, brave 
wo unmortallae i exF truct 
Coes 







Demosthenes strugakd nobly for the bherty 
of bis coantry, and be deserves to be bad im con 

remenibrance But ther. are thow whos 
clams are nobler than those of such putrivte ts 


es and yet they areforgotten — Lhex 
are 
‘Those whe posted at the shrine of truth 
‘Have tallen lo her defence 
for 


‘The roe 1 esha 
{fp confirmation of th. ct Jest ehann 
Gor claim to feed upon ini t ortat (wth 
Towalk with God tole di ls sre 
‘To suar and to anticipate the ukice 


‘Whence springs the indifference of mankind to 
the claims of these nobk suffirers/ Lhe answer 
1s to be found 1m the fallen and depraved state of 
human nature This world 1s preferred to th 
next, and homan law, pnzed above Divine 
Hence their names are not embalmed in thy 
pages of the pocts or history with tht w irmth 
ther memory demands, and no marbl points to 
the place where their ashes arc Jad ar me 
mories are embalmed only in. the hearts of those 
Se of the sweets of that Divine hberty 
which they have procurcd, and whose 


Freedom ie the same in every state 
‘Bod no condian of Yas chat gefal Xe, 








‘Bo wansfold im carce whose 
‘Brings its ou es: with tt 
Fer be has wings that nexth 
Mor paaury oaf eripple, or oo 
"Those possess true hberty, whose souls are st 
free from the thraldom of sin and Satan all ar 
slaves bemdes! 
‘The death of Demosthenes and Byprdcs 
eansed the Athemans to mourn the loss of Philip 
and Alexander, and recalled to them mcmory the 


wath which ‘had been umtormiy 
Seed 1 lars Coogecrots Anapaar ns te 
reverse of a generous character Loder th 
waask of a private man, 1 8 cloak of fricze, be 


| 


By the entrenues of Phonan, however, 
mn relaxed somewhat 


mnents 
During the time an which these events were 
passing tm sucesion, th, bones of the once 
nughty Ak-x indir were unburned. So busy wore 
bis followers at frat im procurmg for themaclvus 
honours, that lus corpo lay neghited About ac, 
421, his turerd) obse ucs were pettornied with 
true oriental maginiticence auch, saya the an~ 
dacnt historian, a> hod ucver been equalled an 
the world 
Thee was s currant prediction, utturd doudt- 
Jeys an the sp onat of flattery, thet the place wher 
Alexander should Ik burid would be sendarad 
the most happy and fourohig in the whok 
tim Ths ge nse tostute ach governor 
contested fot the disposal ot 1 dady that was to 
predoce such happy tesults. Perdiecas was de 
Sicous that i sboud be conveyed to tga in 
Mucdonia, where the hones of the Vncedonian, 
momar bs wore wsuilly deposited One plata 
wore hkewine propoad but l gy yt was at feagth 
adoptd for bis rustmg place Ptlamy, who 
mcd mach to the dicead: monarch, synolised 
fiy grititude on thus occasion He murched 
forward to mect the funeral prociswion at the 
nad of S wr opr, anid saesees os for an 
ra Tt hid teem propun the corpat 
Bata be dup sited an the tample of Supitur Am+ 
mon. but Peolomy prevented this, and at wax frst 
dcpesitca mt the city of Manpbs, and. flaally in 
Alcxandr  Prolewy ruved a inagnifiecat tem- 
pl. tw the memory ¢f Alexander, und reodered 
win those bononra which were paid to dart gods 
and heros by pagin antiquity According to 
lao an Afnian author, who wrote um the fif- 
teenth ccntury, the tomb of Alixander was to be 
in in bis time, md be states that xt was ruver- 
coced by Mohumincdans a» thy monument of 
aii sllustiious monarch and # great prophct" 0 
dascled are the+yts of mankind wall ages by 
th ghitcr of human glory 
Tt has ticu acen thit in the partition of thy 
governments of Alixanda sempre, Cappadouin 
and Paphiagoma were apportion d 10 Eumenes 
Tt was stipulated by the testy that Iconuatus 
and Antigoaus should march thither to establuh 
him 10 these dominions, and the bing 
Anarathcs of the sosercignty ‘The regent Per- 
dhccas gave thom sustructions for this purpose, 








‘but nether Lconnatus nor Ant were care 
fal of sny opes interests bot own, Agt- 
goous d to obey the orders of another, and 


Teounatus firgned comphanee, yet be 
arava of om foe ner ty the Lae 
man war, in wluch be conceived bis mécrests 


35 cerned. Anti 
ere mort nearly con Anepaser beng 


to be a ngid and unperious | the most powert 


























pri 
who, by a croe! line of policy, which he bad 
for bis own uggrandizement, put him 
ith. Eumenes, there- 
establish 
bl 


3 


in the government of Cap- 


ond 
‘this transaction, Perdiccas advanced 
Larands, cities of 
ion to reduce them, 
they had slain Balacrns, the son of 
hom Alexander bad appointed their 
Laranda was taken by soault, and 
were able to bear arma were put to the 
svond, while the women and children were sold 
for Aiareslasure was nett inverted bat being 
julous place, it power 
oe Fetticcat til many of ite inhabitants bad 
fallen in the struggle. ' The rest, foreseeing the 
final wences of the siege, and having no 
hopes of merey, determined upon self-destrne- 
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tion. Having appointed a sufficient number to 
defend the walls, they set the city on fire, con- 
suri nts wives, and children, and 





u 
then tErew themselves into the flames, The eit; 
was abandoned to plander, and after having col- 
Tested much guld und silver from mung the 
aahes, Perdiccas led his army into Citicia, where 
he passed the winter. 

tho first division of the provinces, the 
crue! and ambitions Perdiceas had proposed to 
marty Niewa, the daughter of Antipater, be 
Veving that the union would be subservient to 
his own interests, While he was in Cilicia, her 
brothers, Jollas and Archias, accompanied her 
thither, in order to be present at the celebration 
of the noptials, But Perdicens bad changed his 
‘views on this subject, Olympius, who bad always 
hated Antipater, having solicited him to marry 
Cleopatra, her daughter, and the widow of the 
Ling of Epirus, he despatched Eumenes to Surdix 
in Cydia, where she then was, to make proposals 
of marriage to that princess.” In the mean tinte, 
persuaded by Alcctas, his brother, Perdiceas 
married Nicwa; intending to rvpudiate her, 
however, ne von x8 the miud of Cleopatra was 
koown, and his ambitious designs were fully 
matured. Aa a preliminary atep to hie grind 
worement to the throne, he contrived a plan for 
cutting off Antigunns. “He caused many sccu- 
i i ) and a wos 

















Proofs | given to his wife and children. 
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whether they should fret ‘march into Leper 
against Crateras ‘atipater, or into Egypt 
against Ptolemy. ‘The majority of voices Ge- 
clared in favour of the Inst Proposition, and it 
wax accordingly determined that Perdiccas should 
march into Egypt, attended by the two mivor 
kings, which he did by the way of Damnecus and 
Palestine. At the same ‘imo, Ensenes v8 ape 

jinted to oppose Antipater a who, 
Kees expected, would soon cross the Hellespont 
‘into Asia. 

This expectation was realived ; Antipater and 
Craterus were early in the fields of Asia. They 
cromed the Hellespont, and, on their landing, 
were joined by Neoptolemus governor of Arms 
nia, who had recently suffered a defeat from the 

wer of Euwenes. Neoptolemus informed the 

piup Jeaders that the army of Enmenes 
was weak, disorderly, and incapable of cesiat- 
ance, ‘This information incorrect, and ted 
to the overthrow of the Macedonian forces. 
Misled by it, Antipaver avd Craterus divided 
their forces, the former passing through Phrygia 
in pursuit of Perdicens, and the latter, secom- 
panied by Neoptolemus, marching against Eu- 
eves, who was then in Cappadocia. 4 

The armiex of Eamenes and Craterns met in 
the Trojan pluin, and a vevere battle wan fought. 
In making his arrangements for the battle, 
Eumenes, who was brave and generous, and 
who desired the reconciliation of Crateros with 
Perdiecas, was curefal not to oppose any Mace- 
donian against him, lest he should be alain, 
Bat his generwus care was vain, In the first 
onset, Neoptolemus was slain by the hand of 
Eumencs; and Craterus, at the close of the battle, | 
when victory declared for his 0 lay an- 

inguiched among the heaps of dead, Eomenes 
learned the uate ot ae hastened to 
the spor where be lay, at him expiring. 

‘isfortane oe had 


Mitterly bewsling the mi 

old friends into foes, he wept over him, 
and be caused the last honours to be paid him 
with magnificence, He also ordered hie bones 
to be conveyed to Mucedonia, in order to be 












While these events oncerzed in Ceppadocin 
Perdiccas: parsed into Egypt mi 

‘thither, the army which he commanded had be- 
come turbulent, and the breach was widened 
3000 after his arrival by the emissaries of Pto- 

































mt, news arrived in the 
of the victory gained by Fumenes. 
See ea cat care the regents hte 


days aiter this event, news 


traps and sokbers, Enraged thereby, they pat 
Sitthe Bends of Perdicess on whom they conld 
iny hands, to death, 
‘Three of the principal personages, Periiccas, 
‘and Leonnatus, were already remuved 
from the theatre of action, and Lumens, now 
master of Ana Minor, had to ma ntain, usarded, 
the struggle against the confedirats im csery 
uarter. 


j 


Ps wane 8 Prolemy heard of the death of Per- 
dioess, he brought the royal army w Large supply 
‘of fine and provisions. Thisact, combund wit 

his courteous manners, won upon the turbul st 
sokhers, and they unanimously offered lum the 
regency. He saw thut thie was a dangerous po 
sition to be placed in, and therefne he dectived 
the honour. On hus refusal, the weak Andi, 
who is not befure mentioned, and the trator Py 
thon were appointed to the regeney Ht wus bout 
this time that the news arriscd of the recent s1¢- 
tory of Eumenes. This intelligence filbd the 
dreasts of the soldiers with indigaation. Crate~ 
tus, who had been a wurrior from his youth, was 
a favourite with his companions in aris, white 
‘Enmenes was despised by them on account of his 
former peaeetul accupation, that uf «ers tary 10 
‘Alesanser, Ptolemy concetved it would le be 








interest to heighten this fecling ut 
he induced them to pans od 
menes and hu adherents were proclanncd ones 
mies, and wat was denonnced against thew, aud 
all who afforded them support oF protection. 
‘Having thus doomed Eumencs, the army eom- 
menced their march towards Calo Syria, te pat 
their decrees into effect. Their dewgus, however, 
were delayed by a new revolution, Lurydice, 
wife of the weak Phibp Arrhidicus, and an ev of 
the celebrated Philip, a woman of pri 4t anshition 
and considerable talent for satryzuc, support d hy 
the army, wrested the regency trom Arieuy and 
Python, Thus matters when they arrived, 
af Triparadisus, in Syria, where they were joined 
by Antipater. | Ever seeking his own interest, 
Antipater reproached the Mucedowans for sub- 
sitting tothe erumet of oma dd being 
a] nogonus and Sekucus, obtained 
for melt Yhe othe of regent Tar} der ay 
supported herself against his desigus, for tucl 
reason, fearing her abilities, Antipster sent her 
with her busband prisouer to P. Ita. 

‘As soon as the strife attendant upon this change 
‘was allayed, Antipater proceeded tv make a new 
division of tbe provinces, Exypt, Libya, and 























country, were confirmed to 
‘was also confirmed to Laomedon; 
ia and Arbe- 
litis were given to Amphi 0s; Seleucus ree 
ceived Babylon; ‘Aniigonve was pisced over Bue 
sians, because he was the first who o| Per. 
jiceas; Peuceates held Persia; They ua hed 
Carminia; Python wes introsted with Media as 
far as the Caspian Straits, Stasander, with Rac- 
tris and Sogdia; Sybirtios, with Arachosiay Ox- 
artes, the father of Roxana, with Paropamuye ; 
thon, with the country between Paropantens 
~ India Poras and. Tusiles, wide fhe oon 
porsessed a8 received at t 
of Alexsndsry Cappadocia was assigned te N 
canot; Phrygia Major, Lycaonia, Pamph; 
and Lyew, to Antigonus ; 
Lydia, to Chtus; and Phrygia the Less, to Ai 
dius Cassander was appointed general of the 
horse; and the command of the household troops 
was given to Antigonus, with orders t0 prosecute 
the war against Eumenes, whose ternloties he 
‘was to poses, and who was, by this division of 
the empire, outlawed, 

‘The crafty and ambitious Autigonus soan com- 
meneed operations agamet Eumenes. He wax 
jomed by Castander, son of Autpater, wath 1000 
hore, Casauder wax a selfish and cunning 
satesman, and he son penetrated the seeret 
plans of Antigonus. He warned the regent of these 
designs in vain, aud s quarrel tock place betwoen 
the colleagues, upon which Cussander returned 
to Farope, where he soon commenced a career a5 
Dold and croet as that of Antigonus m Asia. 

In the mean time, Came tes fied prudently pre- 
pared for the coming storm, Ife wan joined by 
Alcetis, the brother of Perducas, and by Atta- 
Ins with the fleet. But teuachery was in his 
ermp Que of int principal ofbeers, named Per- 
decay provaied on a badly of 2500 troops to 
divert with lum, which ted to 4 battle between 
Js divided forces, thereby wcahentng his power, 
Net was this all, Having met the forces of An- 
Tgouus at Orey ment, 1 Cappattoes, during het 
cugagerment with dem, Apolloums, one of the 
pemcpal otkcers of Ine casulry, corrupted b 
Ratygonus, deserted him. with 8000 men, which 
ditecton causd hivaverthrow, 16, 320, 

Alter his defeat, Kamen s took shelter in Nora, 
8 Cappidocian city, a place of cunpiderable 
strength, where he vigoruusly sustained a sncge 
of twelve months, rejecting the many tempting 
offers by which Antigunuy «endeavoured 0 win 
ham to Ue suppor! of lay demgna At the end 
of that tune, ac, 319 Anugonus, perceiving that 
the mege would retard his deugnh, ordered 
to be surrounded by w strong wall, and leaving & 
force sufficient to gard at, marched itu Padi, 
againat Alcetas and Attalus, who were rain 
body of tronps for the rescue of Eumenes, 
eclurity with which Antigonus inurched into 
sidia was such, that he surpriscd these generals, 
and being unprepared, they were routed in a 
battle. Attalus was taken prisoner; but Alestas: 
fied with 6000 men to Termessus, where, to 
ewape the swords of murderers, (by whom be 
‘was already surrounded, and who were commie 
stoned by the magustrates of Nore, thi the 
unfleence of Axtugunas, who parsued him thicher,) 
fhe pnt an end tu bis own life. 
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we ‘hia conquests 
Tat Bales, ne eed an the 
(woh diseatistaction prevailed an Athens con- 
which Antipater bad left a 


had been often requested to. 
go to the court of bar fh eras to soliest bum to 
general, 


these twansestions im Asia, 
. hale, Pieny 
othe 


‘The arrival of 1m Macedoma 
happened at a fatal juncture for hunself, Anti- 
had been sevsed with s severe wines, and 
ws pon Cassander, who was master of all affairs, 
had Intely intercepted a leter which Demades 
had wnitten to Antigonus in Asia, pressing bin 
to come and make himself master of Greeoe und 
‘Mavedonia and representing that st was only 
beld together by “an old and rotten thread,” 
thereby ridiculing Autipater As soon 0s Cas- 
| sander eaw Deioades, who was accompanied by 
hs he caused him to be arrested, after 
whieh, having bitterly reproached the ora'or for 
ln perfidy and ingratitude, he slew thea both 
with hus own hands, Such was the end af De- 
mades, who had dictated the decree by which 
Demosthenes and Hyperides were condemned to 
die, a fearful retribution for the cruelty be had. 
shown to others 

‘The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal 
Before he dicd, he bequcathed the regency to lus 
frend, the aged Polysperckon, to the exclusion. 
of ins own son Cossander, because of bis ctnmnal 
smergues mith the wicked and ambinoas Eury- 

ce. 

Cassander could ill brook this singular love of 
the pubhe welfare displayed by bis dying father 
He deemed it an insalt, and sought to form a 

against the new regent He apphed to 
my end Antigoaus, and they readily es- 
poused his cause from the same motives of aubi- 
tion ag himself. ‘Thos aided, C'assander streogth- 
ened himself in Southern Greece, where be 
setzed the strong fortress of Munychi. He was, 
pbb : Ltd ngrreenat sr Aras 
ws 3 At ‘oresoeing that Cas- 
sander would attempt to make hunself absolute 
master of thot city, he issued an edict declarmg 
his intention of restoring democracy in the 
Grecian states. The Athemans heard this with 
delaght They sent an urgent embassy to the 
regent, fequesting him to send an army to 
tect their city from Cassander and his Taran, 
Ealyet econ seat eee Alesaniee with con- 
into Atta, and encouraged 
their presence, the restoration af dem hid 
voted. by 8 tumultuous assembly, and 
passed for proveeding agunst all aristocrats ax 
‘capital enemes of the state. It 1s probable that 
Pol; foresaw thi, and tt 1s evident that 





ter, 

Fedividnale, eancog whoo Wes the virtwoun Phor 

con, fell etunss to this burst of popular violence, 

and the arm of the regent was not interposed to 
w Rithough the Athenians geverall 

geverally were thus 

Jed amteay by thus barse of destooratcal fury, there 
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funeral pile, Accordingly, the remains of Pho- 
‘@on were carried into the terntones of Megara, 
where the last sad rites were paid by a few weep- 


tng frends, 
™Phocion was one of the test men thet 
Greeseeser produccd. Brought up m the school 


of Pheto and Xenverates, he had formed his man- 
ners upon the most perlet plan of pagan virtae, 
‘This, compared with the I:ne ot condact marked out 
for man by the great Founder of Chrishentty. was 
lamentably deficient, bat he deserved 9 nobler 
end. The Athenians thunselves saw tha in after 
ages when vo longer Minded by popular fury. 
they erected astatue of brass to big m 

and mt.ircd his boncs at the pubhe cxpense 

accusers, also, were bronght to condiga pam 
ment These were, mdeed, vain retnbations, 
tcnding to the dishonour of the Athenian charac: 
ter, for they punished their own crime in others 
bat at th. same time they exibit the moral worth 
of Phocion He acted uprightly secording to 
the hght afforded hum, and Christians would do 
‘well to take many a lesson from bum. Their sa- 
peror advantages are attended with proportionate 


esponsibility, 
ule the disorders medent to thus democratic 
fury prevailed at Athens, Cassander entered the 
Pireus with 8 fleet of thirty-five vessels, which 
he had received from Antigonus. When the 
Athenians beheld themselves destitute of neces- 
‘sary succours to repel these forces, they resol ed 
to send deputies to Cassander, in order to learn 
the conditions of peace. It was agreed that the 
Atheusans should continue masters of the city, 
with the territones, and of the revenues and 
ships , but st was stipulated that the citadel should 
Temam in the hands of Cassander, till he had 
ended the war with the hinge, At the same time 
the Athemans permitted Cassander to choone 
what eitiven he Pleased to govern the repabe, 
and Demetnus Phalereus was elected to that dig- 
amity, which be filled for ten years under Cassan~ 
der "with great applause ruling with smakines 
ty. 
mean time, Polysperchon had neglected. 
nothing that he domeeedl eccinary to strengthen 
hus terest. He recalled Olympiss, who had 
fater, wilt the offer of shanag’ hs sathony 
pater, with the offer 
bite her, ea cad mongore; “A 
lympias, upon her arrival, consulted nothing 
dommon and revenge. A more judisioas 
‘was taken by Polyeperchon when ke entered 130 























hum as atrutor He next sought to gun Eu- 
menes over to his interests, with the promise of 
‘emg the second person m his court Fumenes 
ontwitted Antigonus He hstened to hi over 
tures, upon which Antigonus framed an orth, 
which he sent to the commanders of the troops 
forming the blockade of the castle of Nora, 


this outh was tendered to Fumines, he obw rved 
that there was ashght nustake m the papcr and 
exchanged the name of Antigonus for that ot 
Olympiss, the kangs and the royal tamly The 
ans approved of thie alteration, nd 

rased the mege, and Eumenes had no sooner 
mned his freedom, than he began to collcct 
freee to oppose the ambitious Antigonus, much 
to 0 


‘The revolt of Antgonas occasiond grevt 
alarm, while the deliverance of Fumcnes #15 
hauled with yoy Polysperchon despitched to 
him, m the name of the kings, 2 comnnssion, by 
which he was constituted captain general of the 
forces of Ana Mmor Ordirs were also ant 
to Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the 

r, or silver shields, to yom ind serve 

him against Antigonus Orders were like- 

‘wise tranemrtted to those who had the care of 

the king’s treasures, to pay bin 500 talents, 

abofit 200,000 poands sterling, for the re esta~ 

‘bhshment of lus own affasrs, and all nicessary 

sams to defray the expenses of the wir All 

these were accompamed with Jetters from Ulym- 
Bias to the aame effect Bc 318 

Eamenes, sensible that the sccumulttion of 
these honoars on the head of a foreigner would 
exeite the envy of the nang, and render 
him odsous to them, refused the sums granted for 
hs own use, and endeavoured, by a0 engagmg 
conduct, to gam their affections But envy is not 
easily uprooted from the heart of man” Aut 
genes and Teutames deemed xt dishonoursble to 
submit to a foreigner, and refused to attend hrm 
im counen § Eumenes, carefnl as he was of the 


Hl 


jbhie good, and dunnterested withal tu a noble 
‘could nat consent to brs own degradation 
+ feanng that his cause would be mjured 
thereby In the dilemma, he had recourse to the 








after which they should take ther sente indie 
crimnately and consult for the public . 
‘this means Fumenes calmed the envy of 
vans, which otherwise would have ended 
im anarchy thus eredulous did the pagan reli- 
render ws vores The more extravagant 
theories were which poltey propounded to’ 
lndcrstandinge the iene ady they ap 
to adopt then as <manating from their 
Hear the fust law—tle judament of th akls, 
He that ate tram ball be thr dup of ea 
And te that will be ehe ted to the Last 
Delusions strung ax heib shall bind him fast 
Cownxn 
As Famcnes was sufficiently supphed with 
money he raed an army of 20,000 men in & 
bref penod — These forces spread terror among, 
his cnemes, and thcy sought to counteract their 
rauons  Prokmy ailed to the coasts of 
Cihcaa and sought to corrupt the Argyraspide by 
the persuasive power of gold Antigonus made 
the Same attempt by cmnssanes inthe camp Bat 
80 powerfally had the stratagem of Eumenes 
‘wrought upan the munds of these veteran tul- 
Towers of Alcxand«r, that all ther attempts 
proved at this time ibortive 
Tumenes advanced with his troops, thus fa- 
xouribly disposd, mto Synm and Phenic, 
to reeover those provinces which Ptolemy hi 
unjustly seized {his movement proved wnsue- 
cessful While th events just nerrated were 
going forward, Antigonus hod deteated Clitus, 
‘who commanded the fiet of Polysperchoo, 
which rendiied the expedition ineffectual An- 
tigonus, indeed, marched against Lumcnes with 
Bmore pumirous fore. than hia own, upon 
which he retreated through (clo Syria, and 
passing the Luphratcs, took up lus winter quar- 
tere at Carrha, in Mesopotamia 
ig his continuance at Carrhe, Eumenes 
sought the asmstance of Python, governor of 
Media, and deleucus, govirnor of Babylon, 
which thcy refused, ostensibly on the grounds 
of hus bemg outlawed, but in reality to further 
ther own imtrests Most of the officers of 
Alexander, who had shared the governments of 
the empire smong thomsutves atter his death, 
asuitten with the <ame mania of ambition hich 
actuated his condact, were solicitous fo wecare to 
‘themselves the supreme power m their several 
provinces It was vith this view they had 
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hose who act unjustly towards their fellow 
In the following spring, ac. 317, Eumenes 


‘was in great danger from stratagem of Selea- 
can. His troops were encamped in a plain near 
the Euphrates, and Seleucas, hy cotting the banks 
of that river, laid the neighbouring country 
under water. “Eumenea, however, succeeded in 
Gaining an eminence with his troops, and found 
means to drain off the inundation without sus~ 
any great loss. Heleucas was then re- 
as m, Becewity of making a truce with 
jamenes, and of permitting him to pass peace- 
ably throagh his province towards Sus 
ile at Susa, Fumeues ent to the governors 
of the provinces in Upper Aria, requesting suc- 
coura. “He hud bofore transmitted to them the 
order of the kings; and those whom he had 
charged with that commission foand them all 
asectmbled at pie som of @ war soderaien in 
concert against Python, governor of Media, w! 
hod Seasarea ia Upper Asia, 
which Antigonus bad formed in the Lower: 
whenge the governors confederated together 
aivat_ him, and drove him out of Dledia, 
cdiging him to resort to Seleucus for protection. 
The confederates were #till in the camp after 
this vietory, when the deputies arrived from 
| Eomenes requesting their uid; and fearing the 
eobjection of Antigonus, who was then ut the 
head of powerful army, their policy, rather 
‘than inclination, tanght them to join his forces. 
With Bh this nforesment Eumenes saw bimeelf 
uot only in a condition to Antigonus, 
who was then advancing towards him, but also 
eaperior ia the nuniber of bis ‘The season 
was too far advanced when *Antigonus arrived 
on the banks of the Tigris, whence be was obli 
to take up his quarters in M ia 
was joined here by Seleuens of Babyion, and 
Python of Media, with whom he concerted mea- 
sures for the operatious of the next campaign. 
Suvenal has well said: 
‘Where wild ambition in the heart we find, 
‘Content ani quiet reign not in the mind. 


Daring these trammactions in Asia, ambition 
Giyedpia had Sade hers Pastas oes 
tapias at ais 
tnd bed pat to death the veal Arrhidess aad 
his consort Enrydice, with Nicanor, brother of 























marched in the direction of Habylonia, where he | the 


der prompted the relations of the principal offi- 
cers whom Olympias nd caused to be slaia, to 


accuse her in the assembly uf the Macedonians, 
‘and to sue for vengeance. The request of these 
persons was granted, and when they bad all 
made their complaints, Olympias was wnani- 
mously condemmed to die, After sentence of 
death ‘had thus passed, Cassander proposed to 
hier, by some friends, to retire to Athens, pro- 
mising to accommodate her with a galley for the 
voyage. His intention was to destroy her by 
sea, and to publish through all ia that 
the gods had avenged her crimes ; but Olympians 
penetrated into his designs, and insisted on 
pleading her own cause in the public assembly ; 
adding that thix was the least favoar that could 
be granted o queen. Carsunder was apprehen- 
sive that her presence would counteract his 
designs—that the remembrance of Philip and 
Alexander, for whom the Macedunians retained 
the utmost veneration, would incline them to 
spare Olympias; und therefore, he sent two 
hundred ‘soldiers, with orders ‘to put her to 
death. ‘These soldiers, awed by her presence, 
retired without excouting their commission, 
But Cassander was not to be foiled in his re- 
folution to destroy Olympiss. He kuew that 
the deadly fecting of revenge lurked in the 
bosoms of the relatives of those she bad caused 
to perish, and they readily entered into MMs 
views: Olympias fell their onited arms, 
and thas the smbition of Cassander was made 
the instrument of punishing her for her oruelty 
and ambition. 

‘Cassander now saw his way clesr to the 
throne of Macedonis, and he hastened to secare 
it by measures suggested by the deepest policy 
ambition could suggest. the omptives 
taken at Pydna, were Roxana the widow, Alex- 
ander Egos the posthumous son, and Thesas- 
Joniea the youngest sister of Alexander the 
Great, Cassander sought snd obtained the hand 
of the latter princess, and thereby consoled him- 
self for the lous of Eurydice, his partner in guilt, 





























Macedonia, rc 
| return home, bat continued in the Pel 
where he retained for some time a 
jauthority over the few Macedonians who still 
ndbered to the cause of the family of Alexander, 
' Caseander at first marched into the Pelopounewus 
jin order to give him battle; but after taking the 
| sity af Argos, and sll the cities of the Messeniaus 
eteept Home, he deemed it prudent to retire 
Vinto ynia, lest he should prove unfortunate, 
‘Soon after bis return, he found means to corrupt 
‘Alexander, the son af Polysperchoo, by oBering 
him the ment of all Peloponnesus, and the 
‘command of the troops stationed in the cities he 
had captured. Alexander greedily devoured the 
Dait, and deserted the cause of bis parent ; hut he 
‘was slain soon after by some citizens of Sicyon, 
where he then resided, who combined to de- 
stroy him, in otder to effect their own deliver 
‘ance, This conspiracy, however, did not pro- 
ace the desired effect, Cratesipolis, wile of 

Alexander, unappalled by the deat 
bund, aod the me ‘of mutiny, tovk upon herself 
the command of the troops, and subdued the 
Sicyonians in & battle, after which she entered 
‘apoa the administration of the government, which 
conducted with mueh pruden 
‘At longth the winter passed away, and Anti- 

‘agsin in the field to contest 1 

Gen ct Aas He Srst advanced to Rabylon, 
where the troops mised by Python and Selcueus 
angmented his army. Thus strengthened, he 
pamed the Tigris to attack Eumenes, who was 
prepared to receive his onset, During the course 
of thia campaign, the war was maintained with 
obstinacy on both sides, nad Persia and Media 
were the theatre of its operations. The armies, 
which were nearly equal, traversed those two 
great proviners, by marches and countermarches, 
and each party resorted to every art and strata- 
gem that the greatest capacity combined with 
experience supply. Eumenes, thoagh he 
had a matinous army to govern, an army which, 
thongh they felt his superiority 8 a commander, 
to aod finally to 


of 


of her hus- 











the province, 
mere 


under pretence | rounded 
ecommodiously stationed, and of } tsleot. 





finding mortified 
being thas out-generalied, determined to came 


10 an eugagement. 

‘The skill which Eumenes had displayed on this 
‘occasion had so charmed bis troops in general that 
they resolved he shonld exercise the sole com- 
maod. Butit was not so with Antigepes and Teu- 
tamex, captains of the As i Mortified 
at this distinction being given to a Thracian, 
they formed a resolution to di dim, and 
drew mort of the satraps and principal officers 
into their conspirsey. It was agreed, however, 
that his fall should be protracted till after the 
dveision of the impending battle, thereby ace 
knowledging his superior merit a4 a general, 
Famenes was informed of their design, but he 
would not forego his duty by endeavouring to 
escape hin doom, On the contrary, in the spirit 
of true magnanimity, he made his will, and deter- 
mined to ducharge ‘his duty to his prince to 
the latest breuth. He resigned bir der 4 soyr 
Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and thought only 
of preparing for the battle. Truly this wan devo- 
tion worthy of a better reward than it obtained, 

The anny of Evmenes consisted of 36,00) 
fuot and above 6000 horse, with 114 elephants ; 
that of Antigonus wan composed of 22,04K) faut, 
KIO horse, a body of Median cavalry, and sixty- 

five elephauts, ‘These armies met, and the 
uyraspidte quickly broke the hostile infantry, 
dealing out destruction with unerring certainty. 
‘On the other hand, the cavalry of Antigonus de- 
feated that of Fumenes, and captured the baggage. 
This was fatal to Eumenea The i i 
hearing of this disaxter, mutinied in the very 
anontent of thy ietory, and delivered him bound 
with his own sash into the hunds of Antigonus, 
‘on condition thut their baggage shouid be restored. 

Antigouus deliberated for some time how he 
should treat bis prisoner, They had been bosom 
friends, and harl served under Alexander together, 
which considerations rekindled some tender nen- 
‘timents in bis favour, His son Shemetrius, alsa, 
varnestly solicited that the life of so brave & matt 
might be spared. But the selfish interests of 
‘Antigonus prevailed. He feared if be should set 
Eumenes free he would take up arms agin for 
the house of Alexander, and therefore ordered 
him to be put to death. 

Such was the end of the brave, and 
faithful Eumenes. Asa general, and asa men of 
probity, bis name ranks high in that am- 
dition, " As proof of his es of mind, it 
may be mentioned, that he rose to the emi- 
nence he attained from = low rank in life. His 
talent commanded for him the high station he 
held, and the ambitious characters who snr- 
him on every hand quailed before thas 
Bis very ashes commanded their respect, 
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ageing 
Mo reepite came their drooping hearts to 
‘Or fioen tho fount of talnery stole a 


‘The met with the due reward of 
their , Justly dreading their tarba- 
lesen, Assigoate sist tom detachments 
inet the fang, and thus sacrificed in de- 
the veterans that bad overthrown the Persian 

‘and freed himself from 2 power able to 
jitious desigos. 
after tris vi 


as master of 





BL. 
em- 


ly 
815, looking upon himself 


ite of Asia, to aim at the sovereigaty of 
the entire yan empire, His first measure 
wos direoted against the satraps whose rebellious 


‘conduct had enabled him to triumph over Eume- 
nes, He banished Peucestas of Persia, put Py- 
thon of Media, und Antigenes, general of the 
Argyraspida, to death, and sought to involve Se- 
Jesus of Babylon in the same destruction. Se- 
Jenons fled to Ptolemy, to whom he repeesentet, 
the formidable power of Antigonus so effectually, 
that he him in @ | with Lysima- 
hus and der against the usurper. The 
two latter sent an embdssy to Antigonus, who 
answered their proposals with menaces and insult. 
‘At the same time, he prepared to wage war. 
‘While his armies overran Syria and Asia Minor, 
he roused the Southern Greeks, Htolians, and 
E to attack Cassander in Macedonia, 

ibed the mountaineers and northern barbarians 
to attack Lysimachus in Thrace, while his son 
Demetrius, afterwards named Poliorcetes, or, The 
‘conqueror of cities, marched against Prolemy of 


details of the war between Demetrius snd 
Prolemy are telated in the History of the Egyp- 
tiang: its results will be seen im the 61 v4 


ile this war was proceeding, n.c. 318, seeing 

the armies of Antigonus engaged in Phenici 
Castander invaded Asia Minor: On hearing of 
o a age 


Ris arms; he pressed Cassander so vigorously 
‘that he obliged him to come to an accommoda- 
tion on hamiliating terms. But treaties were 
not of any iraport by the successor of 


deemed 
Alexander, and this was hardly concluded before 
Cassander broke it by demanding suceonrs of 


i 


and Selencus, for the renewal of the 
‘war, which was obstinately contested till the bel- 
ligerenta were parted by succeeding events. 

TAG this period, the excavated city of Petra was 
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menced, which forms ap important epoch in 
Grecian history. Although, however, Selencus 
now established his interest in bylon upon 


shaken, it was not till the battle of Ipsus, n.c, 
301, that his title was acknowle in the 
second partition treaty, be was excluded, 
‘be seen in the next paragraph, from th ge - 
suent of Babylonia, allotted to bim by the first, 
‘B.C, 323, as recorded at the commencement of 
this chapter.) 7 

Alarmed at these occurrences, Antigonos hast- 
ened to conelade » peace with his vaniouy oppo- 

whic! 











and | nents, Seleucus only excepted. The treat, 


‘was entered into by these sons of ambition con- 
tained in itself the seeds of a new war, ready to 
burst forth at any favourable opportunity, espe~ 
cially its second article. It was as follows : 1. 
‘That each should retain what he bad ; which 4 
‘monstrates that the treaty was dictated solely by 
‘Antigonus : 2. That the Greek ete should be 
free: 3, That young Alexander should be raised 
fo the throne pon attaining his majority. 3.0 
10. 

‘The last stipalation was vain. Cassander had 
long meditated the death of the young prince, and 
to make sure of the crown of mia for him- 
self, he privately murdered him in his confine- 
ment in the castle of Amphipolis, with his mother 
Roxana. ‘The hatter had pat to death Statira, the 
daughter of Darius and wife of Alexander, shortly 
after his decease, and also her sister rpetis, 
the widow of Hepheestiou, and now she herself 
and her young son fall by the hands of violence, 

Potyaperchon, who was still in the Peloponne- 











government between 
this tempting offer 
to destmy both Hercules aud his mother the en- 
suing year, B.c. 309, 

‘Thus, says Dr. Hales, was “the posterity of 
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Alexander all extis in the course of fourteen 





Teave 
perigh by the sword. 
cor discovered. that he had been 


Foolemy. ofer prcence a Be ed put arr 
my. ¢ that he ha 
touefn game of the Greek cite, Prslersy foeaded 
Cilicia, and the reat of the confederates attacked 
him in other quarters. Accordingly, Antigonus 
sent Demetrius into Cilicia to recover the 
cities there lost, which he accomplished: the 
‘ether generals of Antigonus also met with the 
same guecess wherever they were despatched. 
* Saring tht Anti concerned i 
uring thiz year, Antigonus was ¢ in 
a fearfl tragely."Cleoputas aster of Alexa 
der the Great, and widow of Alexander, king of 
Epirus, had for several years resided at Sardis, 
in Lydia, which was in the hands of Antigonus, 
Awbition bad led Cassander, Antigonus, and L 
simachus, each to seek her hand in marriage, bat 
invain. ‘Ptolemy now parsued the sanie course 
from the same motives, and he was listened to 
with faynor, Already had Cleopatra sct out for 
the camp of Ptolemy, when the goveraor of Sar- 
dis a her, and shortly after, by the com- 
mand of Autigonus, caased her to be secretly 
destroyed. And yet to wipe off the stain of the 
atime trom the page of hs history, Antieonus 
ordered the heads of the women who had been 
instramental in eardet to be een off, and 
t eopatra great solemnity 

‘Behold, reader, how cheely vengeance 
sued the race of Aluxander! See what calamities 
attended all those who were related to that famons 
‘conqueror, whose favour but a few years before was 
ardently courted by the world!” A fatal curse 
rested upon his whale fiumily, and avenged apot it 
all the acts of violence which had been. 
by that prince. His very courtiers, officers, and 
domestics, were used in the ministration of this 
vengeance. And why? Because the judgments 
of the Almighty should be rendered visible to all 
mankind, Antigoaus, however, thongh he was 
one of the ministers of (od in his just decrees, 
was not the less criminal on that account. He 
wan equally guilty in the sight of God, and in 
his turn he received the due reward of his deeds, 
ag recorded in a future Punishment is 
irreversibly annexed to guilt; it may be delayed, 
‘but it cannot, in the ordinary ccurse of events, 
be avoided. Ax surely as the sinner lives, 60 
surely will his sin find him out, unless he seeks & 
refuge in the merits of a crucified Redeemer. 
From Him alone ean any sinner hope for deli- 
verance. 

‘Antigonns had long formed a design to restore 
Jiberty to Greece, which was held in subjection 
by Castander, Lysimachus, snd Polysperchon. 
Tn the year 8. c. 306, he commenced operations 
to carry this design into effect. ‘To engage the 
Grecians in his interest, he promised to establish 
the democracy, their popular form of government. 
‘Antigonos foresaw that this bait would be greed- 
ily seized by the Athenians, and so it came to 
pass. No sooner had Demetrius made a 
clamation before their walls to this effect, 




















down their bocklers at their fest, and 
oy, welcomed hie 
their gricvad even Iapiesy am Treigioo. 
ir even to evel 

‘They first conferred the title of king on Antigo- 
nas and Demetris, and then honoured them with 
the appellation of tutelary deities, and ietend of 
the magistracy of the Archon, which gave the 
year its denomination, they elected annually » 
Priest of these tutelar deities, in whose name all 
the public acte and decrees were passed. Nor 
was thia all. ‘They ordered their portraits to be 
}+painted with those of the other gods, on the veil 
whieh was carried in procreson at their solemn 
festivals in honour of Mincrva, called Panthenea; 
they consecrated the spot of ground on which 
Demetrius descended from his chariot,and erected 

it, which they called “the altar « of 
7 parr 
added to the ten ancient tribes two more, whi 
they styled the tribes of Demetrius and Antigo- 
nus; and they changed the names of two months 
in their fevour, and published an onder, that 
those who should be sent to Antigonus or Deme- 
triux, by any decree of the people, instead of 
being distinguished by the cotamon title of am- 
bassadors, should be called Theori, which waa an 
appellation reserved for those who were chonen 
to go and offer sacrifices to the god at Delphi, 
or Olympia, in the name of the cities, ‘The 
climax of these extravagances was brought about 
by Demoelides, who proposed, “ that in order to 
the more effectual consecration of the bucklers 
that were to be dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, proper persons should be despatched 
to Demetrius, the tutelar deity and that after 
they had offered sacrifices to him, they should 
inquire of him, in what manner they ought to con- 
duct themeelves so an to celebrate, with the great~ 
est promptitade and the utmost devotion and mag- 
nifieence, the dedication of offerings, and 
that the people should comply with all the diree- 
tions of the oracle on that oceasion.” ‘These pro- 
Positions, as wicked as they were absurd, were 
pasted into a decree, by the ever superstitions 
and idolatrous Athenians, 

‘The ingratitude of the Athenians towards De- 
metrius Phelereus, who bad governed them with 
much uprightness for ten years, was 6 crintinal 
and extravagant sk the immoderate acknowledg- 
ment they showed to Antigonus and ius. 
‘They accused him of having acted contrary to 
their laws in many instances during his adminu- 
tration; they threw down the numerous statues 

‘ed raised to his honour, condemned him to 
death for his contumacy, he having fled 
rather than be a party of the new government, 
and finally, persecuted his friends, among whom 

was the celebrated poet Menander. 
Demetrius Phalereus, after sojourning some 
‘Cassander, 


























Egypt, posed. 

ment, and the duties of civil life; ax employment, 
says Plutarch, which sustained his mind, and 
cherished in it those sentiments of humanity 
‘with which it was so richly endowed, Demetrins 
Phslereas was one of the wisest and best go- 





vernors of this stormy period. 
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wes 
tis however, he was directed by his 
fetter © wage s second wat with Plolemy of 
Favet, the particulars of which are rel in 
that history. y 

Tt waa during thia war, os hearing of the cap- 
tare of Cyprus by Demeirins, that “the old man” 
Antigonos first assumed the crown. He decked 
his own brows with the regal circlet, snd sent 
another to his son, with a letter of congratulation 
on his victory. ‘Their example was followed by 
the other generals. Ptolemy of Egypt, Seleucus 
‘of Babylon, Lysimachus of Thrace, and Cas- 
sander of Macedonia, all “pat oo crowns.” The 
assumption of the royal title, however, by thore 

erais, was but a mere form now that the royal 
ily was extirpated. 

Belore Demetrius undertook the expedition 
inst Cyprus, he invited the Rhodiang to an 
nce against Ptolemy ; but the Rhodians re- 
totved to preserve a strict neutrality. Accord- 
ingly, having failed in his project of subduing 
Egypt, he was resolved to make this wealthy 
republic the victim of bis fury. 

The Rhodians, who forcsaw the Annee 
storm, had sent to all the princes their allies, 
to Ptolewy in particnlar, to implore their assist- 
ance, and canard it to be represented to the latter 
that it wax their attachment to his interests which 
drew down upon them the danger to which they 
‘were expoved, 

‘The preparations on ench side were very great. 
Denietrins had 200 ships of war, and 170 trans- 
ports, which carried ahout 40,4 exclusive 
‘of the cavalry and the sneeours he received from 
pirates, who joined him in hopes of plunder. 

He had likewise 1000 verscls Inden with pro- 
‘visions, and all other necessary uccommodstions 
for an army. He bad with him, moreover, a vast 
number of machines of war, for the construction 
of which his name is celebrated in history. 

‘The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for x 
vi defence. Many commanders of note in 
alliance with them threw themselves into the 
city, betag desirous to try their skill in mi 
=I affuira against onéof the greatest captains, 

who was considered mott experienced in the 
‘commenced by 

























conduot of sieges, The besi 
laminsing all usclees persons: and then taking 
an account of those capsble of bearing arms, they 
found that the citizens numbered 6000 and the 
foreigners 1000. Liberty was promised to all the 
alaves who choald distinguish thenwelves by their 
bravery, and the public engaged to pay their 
ransom. A proclamation was also made, that 
whoever died in the def@ice of the country should 
be buried at the public expense; that his parents 
and children should be supported out of 


daughters; and that bis sons, when they bad 
arrived at manhood, should be crowned and pre- 
sented with a mit of armour, at the great co- 
lemaity of Bacchas. This decree had the desired 
effect,” The rich came in crowds, with money t0 
defray the expense of the siege and the sobdiera’ 
pay; the ertifcers applied themselves to the 
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trious example of the 
Junction with well- 

The siege of Rhodes is one of the most memo- 
rable recorded in the pages of ancient 
Ail the engines of assault which the mechanical 
knowledge of that age could invent,—eetepuites, 
balintas, hattering-rams, and the famous 
called Ks or taker of aie, ete, 
employed, both by sea and land, in order to 
the reduction. eh the city, Unt they were 
no avail, As soon us a breach was made ii 
‘woll, it was nobly defended till repaired, or another 
wail rose to view bebind the breach. At length, 
indeed, a detachment of 150) men entered the 
city at midnight, but they were destroyed 
the valiant Rbodians, Bs ty seconded dt 2 
the siege by succours from Ptolemy and from 
‘Cassandet 


‘Thia was the last noted assault made. Anti 
gopus hearing of the brave stand the Rhodians 
‘were making against the forces of Demetrius, 
sent letters to him, enjoining bim to conclude a 
peace with them, lest le should Jose his whole 
army. At the same time, ambassadors arrived 
from the Atolian republic. soliciting the contend- 
ing parties to put an end to a war which threat- 
ened ty involve the cast in endless calamities, 
Prolemy also secretly advised the Rhodians to 
came 10 terms of peace. 

An accident which occurred to Demetris 
about this time, according tu Vegetins and Vitru- 
‘vius, contributed greatly to a peace between the 
contending parties, Demetrius was 4 
to advance his Aclepolis against the city, when & 
Rhodian engineer opened a mine under the walls 
of the city and the site it was to pass; and when 
it was moved towards the spot undermined, 
it buried itself so deep into the ground thet it 
‘was rendered useless.* 

‘Under these circumstances, a pence was con- 
cluded on the following conditions: 1, That 
the people of Buses shold ne 
enjoyment of their ancient rites, privileges, and 
Tiberties. 2. That they howd confirm their 
alliance with Antigonus, and assist him in his 
‘ware agninst all states and princes, ex. 
cepted.” And, 3. That for the effectual \- 
ance of these articles, they should deliver 100 
hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius. When 
these bostages were given, the siege was raised, 

At the departure of Demetrios from Rhodes, 
he presented them with all the machines he had 
employed in the siege. These were afterwards 
sold for 300 talents, about £150,000, whick wae 
employed, with some additional mms, in the 
erection of the famons Colossus, reputed one of 
the seven wonders of the world. 
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elepolis was tnoved upon eight yA Intge 

wheels the floes of which werystrungthepad with irta 

‘Plater, To facilitate and vary its movements, castors 

Serr zlsced under it, whereby i was turned to what alte 
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of the wi were oT] temeval, | ise 


army ployed im ite 
Sanding the art with which itwan bull great 























Rhodes) for that purpose. 
conquest of India would be 








For this purpose they employed the force of arms, 
tod ented to allasoen, hich pere co ores 
made than broken, when they could derive more 
sdvantage from others, and they were renewed 
with the same facility from the same motives, 
‘The vast conquests of Alexander were to them 
‘as an inheritance destitute of 4 master, and each 
sought to serve himself with the largest portion. 
e te for power and territory was not 
yetover, Seleucus was master of all the coun- 
tries between the Euphrates and the Indus, and 
he was desirous of acquiring those that Iny be- 
youd the latter’river, Accordingly, he improved 
the opportunity which now offered (when he 
‘was in alliance with Piolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimschus, and when Demetrius was besieging 
He conceived the 
no difficult task, if 
he made a sudden irruption jnto 
and he acted upon this concep 
was deceived. The report of hi i 
gone before him; and when he passed the Indus, 
he found sn Indian, named Sandrocolta, with a 
very numerous army, and a large number of cle 
phanta, waiting to receive him. Awed by this 
formidable array, Seleucus entered into » treaty 
‘with Sandrocolta, by which he agreed to re- 
nounce all pretensions to that country, upon re- 
ceiving 500 elephants, Seleucus received his 
elephants, and returned to Babylonia. 
‘his was the final result of Alexauder’s Indian 
ts! this the pitiful fruit of the streams of 
blood shed to gratify inordinate ambition! For 
the lives of tens of wands of haman beings, a 
few beasts were received—a result cleurly 
showing the perversion of human nature, 

While Selencns was thus employed, n.c. 303, 
Casssader of Macedonia besieged Atheus Iu 
this extremity, the Athenians had recourse to 
thelr new sutelar deity, Demetrius. Their call 
‘waa responded to: Demetrius ret sail with 330 
/& and a great body of foot soldiers, with 
whom ‘be drove jer out of Auica, pur- 
suing dim 0 far as Thermopyle, where he de 
feated trim, and captured Heracles. Six thov 
aand Macedonians at this time, also, came over to 
the side of Demetrius. 

On the return of Demetrins to Athens, the 
inhabitants having lavished the hi honour 
which they could think of spon 
course to new flatieries. Being 2 demigod in 

they lodged him in that part of the 
temple of Minerva called the which 
‘he profuned with the sucst infamous debauche- 
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lar deity, does not appear to have so parted with 
his senses a8 to have believed them. In this 
respect, be bad # mind greater than Alexander. 
Relgahtf Hnihie how de Sey 
ie of friendship. Tt was 
tion be afforded ‘hem, chat the Athenians fiat- 
tered Demetrius: ov » future day, when his for- 
tunes were fallen, they shut their gatea egainst 
him. Such conduct is exemplified by every- 
day observation, even in a Christian land, where 
mankind are taught to look upon cach other as 
brethren. 

After these proceedings, Demetrius entered 
the Peloponnesus, und wrested from Ptolemy the 
cities of Sicyon, Corinth, and others, where be 
had garrisons. "This led to the appointment of 
Demetrius as generalissimo of Greece, for the 
conquest of Macedonia ond Thrace—an injodi- 
cious measure, which led to the formation of a 
new confederacy agninat Antigonus. 

‘The appoinunent of Demetrius ax general of 
the states of Greece proved uot only to Cassan- 
der, but to Seleueus, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, 
that their common interest called upon them 
to Tenist the everpowerfal Antigonus, Accord- 
ingly, a coufederacy was formed by these three 
kings, and Seleucur hastened into Assyria to 
make preparations for the war. 1.0. 302, 

‘The first operations of this war commenced at 
the Hellespont; Casssnder and Lysimachua 
having deemed it expedient that the former { 
should continue im Europe, to defend it against 
Demetrios, while the latter should invade the 
provinces ‘of Antigonus in Asis, Lysine 
chus consequently passed the Hellespont, and 
either by tresty or bis armx reduced Phrygia, 
Lydia, Lycaouis, and chief of the territories bee 
tween the Propontis und the river Meander. 

ntigonus was at Antigonia, in ria, @ 
city he bad himself inile when the —_ of this 
confederacy reached him. At the anoment, be 
‘was celebrating sume games he had instituted at 
that city ; bat he broke up the assembly abrupt- 
ly, and commenced prepatations for advancing 
against the enemy. When hisgroops were ready, 
be marched expeditiously over mount Taurus, 
and entered Cilicia, where he replenished hie 
Sesnees fos the treasury of Quinta, a city in 

province, and augmented his troup. Af- 
ter this, he advauced towards the enemy, and 
retook several places in his march, which had 
bem captured. by Lzeimschon, AB ‘gsimachos 
was acting anded, thoogt 
to stand upon ‘he defensive, till t ‘onbeiare 
forces, which were on their march, should foin 
him: the remsining part of the year therelore 
elapsed without sction, and each party 
is Ga the dupariare of Antigooss ftom Syria, 

jeparture tigonus 

Prolemy invaded that country, and recovered all 
payed Hy! and Calo Syri, fre peiling 

‘Sidon; but in consequence of s false report, 
‘that Lysi had been defeated, he retired 
fall of alarm into Egypt. 
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‘The conjnuction of the confederate forces took 
place in the spring of Rc 301 They were com- 
tnanded by Lysinachos and Selecous, and they 
entered Phrygia almost at the same tune with 
thew opponents, Antigonus and Demetrius A 
decunte a ensued. The battle was 
fought near ipous, « city tn Phry gia, and it ended 
12 defeat and death oe. and the 
estruction of the power that he bad rased It 
vs said that be brought 70,000 fghting men into 
the field, and that 10,000 only eseaped the car- 
wage—so terible and uurelonting w the demo- 


une spirit of war 
The jucnees of the vi at Ipsus were 
‘the third and final partition of the empire, and 


the erection of the satrapis into md.pendent 
Kangdoms Ptolumy was catablished in Egypt, 
Lybia, Calo syris, and Palustine, Cassandcr, mm 
Macedoma and Greece, Lynim chine, in Pirace, 
Buthynsa, and the districts adjacent to the Hel- 
Jespont and Bosphorus, and Selcacus in Syria, 
Babylonia, and the easirn provinecs It 18 to 
‘this last parttuon that Daniels prophecies of the 
division of Alezander’s empire among bis four 
crals seem to have alluded. “ Mherefore the 

fe goat waxed very great and when he was 

strong, the grcat horn was broken, and for it 
came up four notable ones toward the tour winds 
of heaven,” Dan vis 8 “ And when he shail 
stand oe tua kmgdom shall be broken, and 
whall be divided toward the four winds of heaven, 
and not to bis enty, nor according to his 
dominion which he raled "for his kiagdom shall 
be plucked op, even for others beside thos,’ 


on m4 
mus ended the struggle fr power the 
generals of the ronowmd Alexander It cont: 
ued danng twenty-two yews, and dunng this 
contentions period cents are crowded together 
1H quick succession, intresting, both from the 
talents of the chiefs concurncd 10 them, and from 
the mogular combinations of political aff urs von 
tnually occurrmg The cautious Ptokmy, the 
dase ‘lpsperchooy the haughty Antipatcr, the 
dengning Leonnatus, the cra! Perdiccss, the 
rapacious Antigonus, the brave and gencrous 
Eumencs, appear ke go many fleting figures 
pasnng over the La] while the sceptre of Alex- 
ander sliding from the weak hands of bis brother 
‘and gon, and the extinction of his race, are 
tcareely noticed ty the reader The empire 
which his ambition and power acquired could 
only be upheld by his own hand, but in the 
mudet of bie conquests he was struck dowa by 
the remstless hand of the universal conqueror, 
death His power and hus future echemcs passed 
‘away asa vimon in the might and no sooner had 
us commanding spirit, which ruled the fierce 
energies of the chiefs, fled, than the 
mighty strife for emptre commenced among 
thoae chiefs a strife which has no parallel in 
Instory, and which extutnts the state of man by 
zaturé in Lively colour. In it be appears am- 
boas crafty, reve ful onde, rapasious 
wnprincipled, wi eu 8 which can 
the heart and enslave the immortal 


Concermng the snternal pokey of this period, 
Heeren mya” "The almost anbeoken ectes of 
ware which had raged from the ume of Alexen- 
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‘with one another, impelled pertly by vamity to m- 
Taaac ther Same aoa perly By obey to 
support thei domumon, moet of the new settle- 


this was but a sorry Tey 
‘opprismons to which the natives were exposed 
by the co guns tae amy eee 
them pread of the language and civiliza- 
tron of the Fines paige them of all national 
dutmenon, ther own languages ankmg into 
mere provincial dialects Alexander's monarchy 
affords a striking example of the little that cen 
be expected from a forced amalgamation of 
Taces, when the price of that amalgumauon is 
‘the obhteration of national character m the m- 
dividuals Reader, the whole superstructure was 
rawed by the device of man, and beng founded 
in blood, the curse of the Almghty brought it to 
nought" 





CHAPTER VIT 


TRE KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA FROM THE 
BATTLE OF IPSUS TO FHE ROMAN CON 
QUEST 


+ CABSANDER 


Aurnoucn Cassander had been rased to the 
throne of Macedonia by the sssue of the battle of | 
Ipsus be did not find it a bed of roses e- 
‘trim, son of Antigonus, had stil some terntonies: 
1m Grevee whence he derived hopes that he might 
‘one day be able to restore his fallen fortenes 
These hopes of Dimetrius filled Cossander with 
fears and he was jealous also of the power of 
Pyrrhus, king,of Epirus whom he bad perse- 
euted from bis infancy Under the xofluence of 
then. feelings, tormenting to the heart notwith- 
standing the show of outward grundear which 
surrounded Im, Cassauder strengthened the 
fronters of is domiaions, restored decayed ci- 
‘tes, and bmilt or founded others, as Thessalo- 
nica, that be mug De able tp Pipel exci of bis 
foes should they attack him He likewise la- 
Doured to secure the love of hus subjects to bis 
family, being, not without cause, afraid of the in- 
constancy of the Macedonians While he was 
thas employed, ® more Sermaishle enowy than 
any power he was agnuust a: 
peared in his very palace enemy was 
gaunt whose power no mortal arm can 
1 was seized with adropsy, which 

tam to bs end, hke Herod, with 
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Purr. 
‘The reign of Philip was brief, He died shortly 

after his socession, upon whick his brothers, Au- 

tipster and Alexander, drew the sword to con- 

test the crown, which, az wilt be ecen, was fatal 

to both, 

ANTIPATER AMD ALEXANDER. 

In the which ensued between these 
‘Casander, their mother, Thessalon- 


own a deaf ear to her entreaties 
bby the breasts which bad nourished him in in- 
fancy to spare ber lie In order to avenge this 
aud thereby to advance his own interests, 
lexander sought the aid of Pyrchus and Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, both of whom obeyed the call, 





dominions, Demetrins arrived shortly after his 
departare, and was displeased to find that his 
assistance was not required. The semblance of 
friendship, however, was preserved between him 
‘and Alexander, and they entertained each other ; and of 


feasts. But their hearts were falec. 
‘upon some intelligence, 
that Alexander intended 
vented the execution o i 
by Ty him, ‘and Antipater, Fowchee 9 
same catastrophe, fled into Thrace. 8.0. 295, 
‘DEMETRIUS. 


‘The vacant throne of Macedonia was now 
seined by Demetrius, who possessed, in addition, 
‘Thessaly, a great portion of Southern Greece, 
with the provinces of Attica and Megaris, to 
which, after a ficrce resistance, and a twofold 
coptare of Thebes, he added Basta 

etrios might have tranquilly enjoyed thix 
extensive reali, but bis restless sfubition led to 
his ruin, He formed a plan for the recovery of 
his father’s power in Asia, upon which Seleneus 
and Ptolemy roused Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
and Pyrthus, king of Epirus, to attack him at 
the same time, Alarmed by this confederacy, 
the Macedonians mutinied. and Demetsat et 
disguised as a common soldier, into the . 
neius, which was governed by his son Anti- 
FORUE, B.C. 287, 


‘tt reciprocal 


PrEanvs. 
On the fight of Demetrins, Pyrthus ascended 
the throne of Macedonia; but ‘s brief reign 


of seven months, he was reduced to the same 


fore him, He was to take refage i 
‘flight from the power or of Lysima- 
chas, who invaded Macedonia, and to leave him 


a kingdom which he himself had stolen. 
‘LreIMacuos. 

Ya the mean time, Demetrius bad sailed into 

Mogae ‘ to Lyrecachos mar $00 Th te be 

was dixsppointed, He was driven into Cilicia by 


Agathocles, son of Lysimactus, and forced to 
surrender to Seleuens, his father-in-law, who de> 
tained him prisoner in the Chersoneaug of Syria, 
near Laodioes, till the day of his death, whi 
occurred Bc. 384. 

Tn consequence of the secession of Lystman- 
chus, Thrace, and, for 2 brief period, even Adin 
Minor, were annexed to the Mnoedonian king~ 
dom, "But a worm was at the root of this power, 
even st its commencement. Lysimachus was un- 
fortunate in his domestic relations. Strife ruled 
dominant in his court, and at length having, 
"pon the instigation of his queen, the wicked 
Atsinoe, put his son Agathocles to death, Css- 
sandra, the widow of the young prince, with her | 
brother Protemy Ceraunus, fled to the court af 
Selewcus, and stimulated that prince to war, The 
two armies met at Corupedion, in Phrygia, and 
Lysimachus was defeated and slain, leaving hin 
kingdoms to Seleucus by his victory. w.c, 282. 

Seleuens Nicator, or, the conqueror, already 
lord of Asia, now caused himself to be proclaj 
king of Macedonia, and there wus every prospect 
of thot country becoming again the head sent of 
monarchy. Such was the victor's intention ; but as 
he was marching into Europe the next year, the 
shores of which he had already gained, he fell by 
the murderous hand of Ptolemy Cerannus, who, 
availing himself of the treasures of his victim, 

‘the yet remaining troops of Fysimachus, 
took possession of the throne, n.c. 281. | 

In the same year that Seleucus fell, Pyrehus | 
invaded Italy a8 an aily of the Tarentines; the 
Achwan league was revived in Southern Greeoe ; 
and Cappadocia, Armenia, and Pontus, in the 
north, and Bactria in the east, became independ> 
ent kingdoms, 

PTOLEMY CERAUNUA. 

On asarping the throne of Macedonia, Pto- 
lemy had to treat with three foex: Antiochus, 
son of Seleucus; Antigonur, son of Demetrius; 
and Pyrrhus, king of Epiras. Antigonus, who, 
since the death of Demetrius, had maintained 
himwelf in the Pelopoanesus, in hopes of one da} 
scouring the crown of Macedonia, advanced wi 
an army to contest the prize with Ptolemy, but 
be was defeated; while Antiochus was pacified 
with fair words, and Pyrrhus with preseuts, and 
the hand of Ptolemy's daughter io marris 
After this, Ptolemy franduiAAly obtained the 
hand of Arsinoe, widow of Lysimachus, in mar- 
riage, which was followed by the murder of her 
two sons, Philip and Lyrimachus, in her pre- 
sence, and her own banishment into Samothrace, 
Bc. 280, 

Ptolemy vow deemed himeelf secure on the 
throne of Macedonia. Providence had, however, 
marked his crimes, and did not suffer them to 
remain long unpunished. An innumerable mul- 
titade of Gauls, who bad been settled in Panno- 
unig about two centuries before, driven by want, 
oF insti a restless disposition, poured 
pol gb pee mh 
country. y led an army ageinst - 
Sockets eavegea, ei he was daleatad and slain, 
Be. 279, 

In this dilemma, the Macedonians knew not 


‘what meassres to take for the preservation of 












their conntzy. 
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‘The Macedomans next exalted Antipater, the 
son of Philp, brother of Causander, to tbe throne, 
‘bat he governed only forty-five days, upou which 


an interregnam 

In the mean time, the Gauls wasted the coun- 
try of Macedonia. At lcngtb, however, Sos- 
thenes, a Macedonian noble, assumed the com- 


Bat hie trrumph was short ‘The next year, BC 
278, the storm returned with tenfold fary Sos 
thanes was defeated and slain, and although the 
Greeks brought ther united forces into the field, 
the Gauls, under the guidance of thur brenr, or 
chief, burst into Greece on two different sides, 
and pushed on to Delphi, with intent to plunder it 
of ste immense weal Herc the success of the 
invaders ended. Ammatd by the danger m 
whieh their temple was placed, the Grocks charged 
the Gauls with so much nopetuouity, that they 
‘were unable to sustam the shock, and wer 
Hengitcred. wn great nambirs ‘Ther chief full 
by hus own bauds, and the mnscrable remnant 
fell buck upon @ fresh body of ther countrymen 
establubed on the Propontis, with whom thcy 
Passed over mto Asia, where, aftir infhoting 
‘many calaroities on the states of Anatoha, they 
‘obtained possession of the provinecs, which re- 
ceived from them the denomination of Gallo- 
Grecia or Gatatia, 

It was to the descendants of thi that 
the epwtle of St Paul to the Galatians was 
wnitten. See that ey utile 

After the death of bosthenes, who had refused 
regal honours, Antiochus, son of Suleucus Nica 
tor, and Antgonus, son of Dunctnus Pohorcetes, 
who was now calkd (sonatas, from Gonni, in 
‘Thessaly, where he had been educatcd, appeared 
as rivalé for the crown of Mocudoma Aantigo~ 
nus Gonatas, however, bought off his compet: 
‘tor by treity and wairiage, he marrying the 
‘wuece of Antiochus: 

ANTICONNS CONATAS 

The reign of Antigunus cvmmenced Bc 278 
Riis first noted act was the expulsion of the Gauls, 
who — her pecel capi me ke ternto 
nies 20 hopes of pland:r Aft this he 
to the consolidation of his kingdom , fir'tetore 
‘he could effect this he was dethroned by Pyr 
hus, who, on bis return from Italy, was a second 
tume proclumed king of Macedonia. ne 274 











fe county 19 conseqaceas 
‘that the soldier's was tt 
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foes, neighbours a6 well ax strangers 
bartanty was sach, that their very names were 
dresdid No emotions of prty warmed ther 
Driasts Hardened by their dreadfal svoestion, 
they swept all before them, destroying alike the 
fart face of the creanon and therr brother man 
‘Human depravity wax stamped apon their every 
movement, demonsirating beyond dupate the 
fallen condition of the buman race 
On the eapulston of Antigonus from the throne 
of Macedonia, he agum retred unio Soethern 
ed thither by bis rrval, 
who bad been solicited to place 
on the throne of Ivcedemonia, This was the 


but he went beyond rt, 
‘vagcd the lauds of Lycoma, and made an attempt. 
to surprise Sparta, In thi enterprise, however, 
Pyrrhus was defeated, and he turned his arms: 
aganst Argos, into which cty he was adimtted 
by some of bis particans But the Ai ™ 
gloeridwere fivourabh to Antigonus, and hava 
admitted himn with a chosen body oF crcopathrouge. 
anothr gate, a farce struggle engued, which ter- 
minated in the death of Perrhus, Be 371 

‘On the dcath of Pyrrhus, a bref contest took 
plac, batncea hi» won Alexander and Anbgonas 

the crown of Macedoma, which resalted in 
the confirmation of :t to the latter 
BFOOND NOTICF OF ANTIOONUS GONATAS, 

Some years aftur the death of Pyrrhas, Anti- 
onus Gonatas becume very powerful in his king- 
dom, whcnce the Avh van league, which had been 
dissolved 1m the commotions subsequent to the 
death of Alexandr, and revived in Southern 
Greece, Re 281, was reacwed with mereased vie 
pour, in order to che.k his power Alexander, 
‘king of Epirus, was indiwed by this motive to 
join 1m this league, and Antigonns deemed at #0 
formadable, thet he conceived be should never be 
able to support ins authority over Greece, anless 
he was in ee spe herd Lind 
impression, he possessed hunsel Place 
eraft, but Aratus, who hed become the 


, Fetaliated, 

at from hus bands by a bold attack sm the dark- 
sess of mudnight, when she Achams ao Jenene was 
joined by Corinth, Traszeve, an 
7°'Tg dvent took place in the year me 243, and 
soon after, Antigonus, who bad assed the allotted 
pend of man’s existence, died, lesving his crown, 
‘to lus son Demetrius. 

DEMETRIUS 3, 


Tn the Isiter part of ue 
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‘observes, ie Btule more thes « chasm im history = 
hee died no. 233, 
ARTICONTS IT. 

Axtigonns, suraamed Dosox, of “ will 
becanae be was slow in the ace of ‘pro- 
mines, succeeded Demetris 1. Antigonas 
gon war the nephew of Demetrins ; bot he wax 
raised to the throne in preference to Philip his 
fom, the rightful heir, insamuch as the latter war 


ret an is 
. At the period of the accession of Antigonus, a 
revolution ix the Peloponnesus was about to effect 
‘8 grest apd important change in the political as- 
pect of Greece. The ancient laws of Lycurgus 
‘wore ouly nominally observed in Sparta i bat the 
ander of foreign cqnntries, and particularly 
}* rminsion to transfer landed estates, obtained by 
i had produced great inequality of pro 
perty. In the year 2, ¢.344, king Agts 1. in- 
trodgced a bold plan of reform, inclading a fresh 
division of lauded property, an abolition of debts, 
and the weakening of the power of the Epbori. 
‘This was attended in the beginning with partial 
success, but eventnally frostrated by the other 
king, Leonidas, who brought about a counter re- 
volution, Bc. 241, which terminated in the ex- 
tinction of Agis and his family. Leonidas, how- 
ever, was succeeded, DB, c, 236, by his son Cleo- 
menes, whodefeated the plans of Aratus to force 
Sparta to accede to the Achran league, B.¢. 227. 
After this, Cleomenes renewed the reforms of 
‘Agis, aud by a forcible revolution overthrew the 
Ephori. At the same time, he increased the Spar- 
tans by the admission of a number of Perici, 
and enforced the laws of Lycurgus referring to 
private life. After this, .c. 224, Cleamencs 
turned his arms against the Achmans, compelied 
‘Argos and Corinth to secede from the league, 
defeated the confederates at Lyme, and reduced 
Aratus tosuch a condition, that he was compelled 
(0 seek assistance from the king of Macedonia. 
Antigonus was not slow in advancing his own 
inverests. He entered the Peloponnesas, and 
obtaining a complete victory over omenes at 
‘Sellasia, on the borders of Laconia, Sparta was 
pineed ‘at bis mercy: and it was compelled to ac- 
nowledge its independence, indeed, as a gift at 
the bands of Antigonus, Bc. 222, Thus from 
having been opponents, the Macedonians became 
allies of the Achwans. ¥ 
Antigonus did not long survive bis victory; 
he died lamented by the Greeks in general, B.c. 
AL, and was succeeded in his kingdom by his 
nephew Philip. 


ive? 





PRILIF i. 

Philip m. was the son of Temetrin, before 
whom Antigoous had been preferred, on account 
of his infancy, onthe death of his father 

Philip, who ascended the throne at the early 
age of sixteen, was endowed with qualities sucl 
ry under favourable circumstances, bave 

i ia had recruited 








Sellasia, veered 

Philip, bowerer, lived ia s time when 
were secking power on the earth— 

‘when the fourth, monarchy of prophecy was be- 





| 


giming to be unfolded ; snd the more " 
end prompt his efforts were to shat 
Power, the more deeply was he entangled in the 
‘new mase of events. events, indeed, em- 
Dittered his fife, and at Inst tht him to the 
grave with a broken heart, and with the charac~ 
ter of a despot. 

‘The first five years of Philip's reign were o¢- 
cupied by a pariicipati ‘war between the 
Acheans and Aitolans, called “ The war of the 
two Icaguea” The Axoliaos were diseatinfed 
with the peace that fellowed the battle of Sella. 
sin, whence on receiving intelligence of the death 
of Antigonas, despising the youth of Philip, they 
coummnenced a setivs of piratical attacks on the 
Messenians and Macedonians, This line of con- 
duct rekindled the tiuroen of war, Aretas was sent 
to expel the Atolians from Mesenia, snd entered 
into a convention with their leaders for the pur. 
pose, after which he dixminsed the ter part 
of his army. ‘This was an error of which the 
Fxolians took advantuge. ‘They attacked him 
unexpectedly, and having ravaged the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus, returned home iaden 
‘with plunder. | 

‘The errora committed by Aratus compelled 




















the Achwans to have recourse to ie who, 
placing himself at their head, went to Corinth, 
where a genera! assembly of the states held, 





‘The result of the deliberations of this arserably 
‘¥ns, a declaration of war against the A'totians, 
which was voted by all the Southern Greeks, ex- 
cept the Spartans and Eleans, and preparations 
commenced «mn both xides for the atrife. Hc, 220, 

About the sume time a war broke out between 
the two trading republics of Rhodes and Ryzon- 
tiutn, in consequence of the heavy tolls exacted 

the latter from all vessels entering into the 
Eoxine Sea ‘This was insignificant in itnctf, but 
ns a commercial war, it was the only one of its 
fund in thin age. [t ended in the savecen of the 
Rhodians, who, being powerful by sea, compelled 
the Byzantines to abuitsh the onerous datics, 

On the defeat of Cleomenes by Antigo 

luni, he fled to Egypt. It was at this 
sought to return to his native coun- 
try, to regain bis throne, as related in the History 
of the Ezyptians, 

‘The war between Philip and the ZEtolians war 
conducted with great ferocity. ‘The progress of 
Philip was aided by his fleet, which enabled Ma- 
cedonia eventually to gain the axcendency as a 
naval power; but it was also checked by the in- 





























triguet of Apclies and others, who envied Aratus. 
These, workiog in the dark, weakeved the infln- 
ence of his pradent counsels, and thereby checked | 


the success of Philip. But while the Grecks 
‘were thus contending with each other, 
events taught them to shesthe their eworda. The 
increasing power of the Romans and Cartha- 
finians, who were contending for the empire of 
fhe world im the second Puuie war, suggested 
peace. They saw that it would soon be neces- 
fay to defend the independence of Groce againat 
either Rome or Carthage, and » treaty was in 
‘comsequence concluded the general ne- 
sembly of the Ziolian states and the 

tives of the Achean confederacy, at Naupsctas, 
Be. 217. 

‘This peace was sot of long duration, Phitip, 























‘and the Ionian wlands, The republies of Sparts 
and Elis, and Attales, king of Perea with 
‘Scerdilnides and Pleuratas, af Hlyria, ac- 
ceded to this coufederscy; winle Philp was 
supported by the Acarapisns, Beotians, and 
Achwans, 0.¢. 211, 

At the commencement of this outbreak, the 

aged general Aratas warned Philp of the dan- 

that would result from his indulgence im azn- 
fisious rejects. Ii advice wan unheeded, and 
so unpaiatable war it to the monarsh's eats, that 
he caused him to be pommed this erime filled 
the Grecks with horror aud indignatum, He wan 
succeeded, as bead of the Achman Kane, by Philo- 
pomon, who provid hitneif worthy at the dignity 

‘Although attacked on every aide, Philip auc- 
cessfully extreated himeclt from his present dif- 
ficulties, He defeated the Aolans at Lama, m 
‘Thessaly ; snecesstully withstood the combined 
forevs of the Atolans and Romriny at Ths s eap- 
tured a stronghold of the Livan, and, finally, 
the Achwana gained a great victory over the La: 
eedremonians, in the territories af Muntinea, im 
which Mhuhpemon slew with his own hand Ma- 
chinadas, the wsurper of Lucedieruan. 

In the mean tune, Attalus, king of Pergamuy, 
‘was recalled home to defend tix own kingdom 
from an invanon of the Buhy rans, and the Ro- 
mans became too deeply engaged, by the pre- 
sence of Hanabal in Italy, tu coutime their and 
to the Atohans, ‘Thiv brought about @ peace. 
‘The Atobans, thas deprived ot therr allies, made 
‘overtures to that end, which were accepted. 8. 
a. 


‘The eword of Philip hail scarcely been sheath- 
ed, when he entered into an alliance with the 
Syrian monarch egaingt the infant ruler of the 
Bayptians, aa related in their history. He also 
spared too a aliance with Lrmsas, king of 

thy nia, against Atialus, king of Pergamus, 
Seclared war agaunet the Khodisos. me. 203 

‘The end which Pinfip had in view in these 

ings was chiefly to disarm the military 
servants of the Romans, But bys designs were 
defeuted, He was punished by the overthrow and 
ruin of the Macedonian fleet at Chios. n.c. 202. 

Not yet having learned wisdom from hu expe- 
rienoe, Philip uext added the Athenians to the 
namber of his enemies, The Athenians were 
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Epires marched into Macedonia, 

ined no immediate advantages, they 
the way for » fature decisive invasion, 
Bc. 199. 

In the pext year, the conduct of the wer was 
coufided to the consul Flaminina, who rekin- 
dled by his harangues, the love of freedom in 
the hreasta of the Greeians, whence thefortanes of 
Philip declined so rapidly, that his alli i 
the Acheann, lost the 





‘opposition, He assembled an army in Thessaly, 
nearly equal in nuntber to that of his adverss- 
nica, wath stich he occnpicd-a range of low hitts, 
called, from their peculiar shape, Cynosccphale, ; 
the dogs'-heads, At this plice, » battle was foaght, 
which deerded the fat. of bis power, The Mace- ‘ 
domans were completely routed, leaving 8000 
dead on the field, and 5000 prisoners tm the hands 
of therr enemnes, * bile the lovy of the Romans did | 
not exceed 700) men. Thus stripped of power, 
Philp was reduced to the necessity of salieiting 
& peace, and of aeeepting 1¢ #8 2 boon, B.C. 197, 

‘The articles af peace betwcen the Romans and 
Philip, after the hattle of Cynoscepbale, were: 
1 That all Greesan esties 19 Europe and Asia 
should be mdependent, and Phitip should with. 
draw las garrisons 2. That he should surrender 
the whole of hin navy, and never afterwards keep 
more th 1 300 armed men on foot. 3, That he 
should not, without presiously informing Rote, 
undertake any war cat of Macedonis, 4, That 
‘he should pay LOO talents (about 250,0004 ster 
ling) by instalments, and deliver up his younger 
son Demetrius as an hostage. 

‘Thus successful, the Romans soon after 90- 
lemnly proclaimed the freedom of Greece at the’ 
tethmian game» But this, though it was re 
ceived by the Greeks ath’ the wildest exulta- 
tions of foy, and the most extravagant displays 
of gratitude, was uo better than a farce, Load 
oy the Girevhs were in the display of their feel- 
Ings, the measure served only to transfer. the 
supremacy of their country trom Macedonia to 
Rome. "The butory both of Macedonia and 
Greece, from this date, is imterwoven with that 

Rome. 


ot a 

After the proclamation of the freedom of 
Grecee, Flaminina showed bs insincerity by 4 
cretly ‘endeavouring to weaken the Acl 
teague. He took cure that the Achwans should 
have an opponent 1m the person of Nabis, al- 
though under the nccessity of waging war against 
tim previous to his retury into tule, Notwithe 
standing. after the murder of Nabia by the JBto- 
ane, the Achean league wat wy 
the sccesnon of Bo. 192. 

About the same time, Greece beeame onte 
more the theatre of war, Innigated by 
Hannibal, Antiochus the Great, the king of! 
declared war aguinat the Romans. Instead, how- 
ever, of attsching their power in Africa or Ttualy, 
he passed over to Greece, where he wns gladly 
Tworived by the Aintians, The Achaea and 
Philip were sompelied to Romans, 
his allies exposed to the vengeance of his ene- 
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talians, which Rome paased 
Ea of thus war, owerer, the yoke of 
Rome became wo oppressive, resolved to 
make another struggle for freedom. To tha 
ed ia anbjecs on the sce-coart evog ou ined 
peace, and favourable to the Romans, he re- 
moed Lary oe into Amathia, and brought mult 
tudes of hardy Thractans to inhabit thar tertr 


tories. He also sought the extirpation of t 
powers barbarous nation, wha wire the 





able enemics of the Mucedomiaus, by in- 

‘the Hastarne, a numernus people inbabit- 

books of the Inter, to come sod 
themnselven of Dardania; he hunself paving there 
way by presents mode to the pxtty proces of 
Thrace, to procure for them a safe passage 
through ther dommions, 

‘The measur» proved abornve ‘The trans. 
plantation of the inhabiauts of whole cubes and 
countries excited universal complaints Philp 
heard these evimplamts, but instead of redressing 
them, om alleviating the anger af the aggrieved 
parties, he procevded to tygurous measures in 
order to silence them, He put to death 3 great 
number upon suspicion that diy favoured the 
Romans, and retaiwed their offspring in prnans, 
with the intentiow of destroying tht ako. The 
crueltics which he comoutted imercand the ha- 
tred of the Macedunians against him, and cum- 
planta were forwarded to Rome, frou both cities, 
apd private persons, Hin doom would have been 
mevitable, bad not Deaietaus, he sn, who had 
regained bis hberty, and had been seut to Rome 
to watch over the imtercata of Philp, sted yo 
the gap. By bis wie exertions only was le 
anred from the sword of Home, which was ever 
ready to attuck all those who opposed ith power. | 
Demetrius pledged himeelf for in father’s future 
good conduct, and he returned into Maccdoma 
crowned with the favour of the Howais for hu 
wise policy. 

‘Un the return of Demetrius to Macedonia, he 
was received with euthunasm by all clanus. 
‘This involved him in rum. Hie elder and k- 
gitioase brother, Perawus, regarded his popular- 
ity with s jealous eye, and resolved upon his 
death. He began by soanding the disposition of 
those in favour with the king. For sume time 
he was Dut afterwards observing that 
Philip's hatred incremsed daily towards the Ro- 
mans, which Demsettins opposed, they ent 
= the views of Perseus, we aeyseat dbewarlvee 

hum. The snares they laid forthe feof Desie- 
frimm, ho waa young, Gad ofa peves rous aud con- 
Siding were of 3 ‘reefold character. 
‘They first his credit with the king, 
by artiully — Ss his defence of the Ro- 
tans, in private debates; they next accused im 
of attempting the life of Perseus, whica they 






















failed to prove; 25d, finally, they charged bim 
swith tresson. Malice at length prevailed. Pbi- 


= 
2 


ip, whose affection for Demetrins had been 
heated by the srtiGers of Parsens and his acoom- 
pin gr gave order for the sncret saumiantion of 

promising soa, which was 
placer ge aries who was one of those 
men ever found in the courts of the ancients, 
‘whose business it was to destroy life at the come 
mand of their princes. 

Demetrras wns scarcely in his grave’ before 
Perseus altered his conduct towards bis parent. 
‘The crown, by the retnoval of hia competitor, 
seemed within his grasp, and be could nut dis- 
que his d xvgard to bis it, wd the matioe 
facton whwh the death of Derctrus gave him, 
or endeavour to conceal the number of his de- 
pondents, and strength of hw faction, rhsir 
diveerned the alteration of the conduct of Per- 
seus and «a alread, He doubted whether a 
Tuise and eruel son had not deprived him of 
worthy and desert chitd He discovered the 

















tact, and formed a design to chunge the succes 
sion, and have Antgunus acknowledged an his 
hen. but belors thiycould be effected, the wretch» 


Gd monarch died of a broken heart 6. 179% 


PRRSETA, 


When the wicked flownsh, mankind are apt 
to caval at the ways of Proven, and conserve 
that they arc not founded upon equity. ‘To auch 
the words uf the pralmast are uppheable . 

Feet not than {f because of + vidoere, 

Mather be thou civsous mygarmat the workers of 
unt) 

For they ah all soon be rot dawn like the qraee 

And wither ax the groan derby ~ Paw xaavll 1, & 


‘Thus trath will reevive Ulustration frum the 
"Wife of Perseus. Tle avwended the throne af Ma- 
cedora with hie hands stained with the blood of 
nw brother, but vengeavee was followiug bard 
alter him, 
| On the discovery of bee treachery towards his 
drothcr, Perseun hed taken refuge in flight from 
| the vengeance of his aojured aud incenned parent. 
| Txtore the death of Phihp was made pubbe, how> 
| eter, Tne partisan sent to um an hus place of re- 
‘treat, and on his arrival be took poww ssou of the 
crown whih he hud acquired by guilt, to the 
astonishment and mdigngton of the great buly 
of the Macedonian 
One of the earhest acts of Pereus was to put 
Anngonus, whom Philip had designed to fill the 
throne, to death, that he might have fe goupe- 
tutor for the crown. Thus ax he ascended the 
throne, so be sought to secure the crown by 
shedding blood, 
tt has been already stated, that the tet- 
tlement of the Bastarae (probably » German, 
race resident beyond the Danube) m Dardania 
‘was one of the plans traced out by Philip in or- 
der to carry on war with them against the Ro- 
«people were ov their march when 
Phibp died, and Persama, who saw the wiedom 
of the policy, sansted them in their eaterpriee 
This gave offence to the Romans, and Persens 
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tyzanuweaily, ‘Thu furnished the Roman ambas- 
eadors with new cause of complaint, and st was 
heightened by hut paying a viet to the teraple of 
Apollo at Delphi, at the bend of his foruis Not- 

withstanding, Purveus by hus address still maia- 

teuned peace with the Romans, it being still bus 

anterest, 

‘Sooner or ister, however, an sppeal to arms 
detween Perseus and the Romans was snevitable 
Perseus mtended this, and pripared for it xccord- 
togly. He ellied himself tothe Rhodtins, Bithyn 
tabs, and Thraciats , lad up vast sums of money, 
aud provided magazines of provisions for th sus- 
tenance of a large army for tin years ( harined 
with the wos of gainiug their frecdom frou the 
yoke of the Romans, the Gerichs bexan to mele | 
universally to Permus, to the mghct of Eaac- 
nes, king of Pc rgaraus 

Between Purwus and Eumcnes there was deep 
atnfe Hence, when the Grecks turncd to thc 
former, Cumenca hastened to Rami, to merte the 
senate against his competitor Bumcnes suceecd- 
ed in Ine ntrigu, and when Porcos sourht 
agen for peace, he wa» answered, that it he wan 
mancercly inchned to trat with the Romans, he 
aught hav, wa opportunity of dang st an bis own 
domimons, into which they wore about to mnd 
their consul with an army 

‘The success of Lumenes cused Perscus to at- 
teage to nid himself of that prince, first by assas- 

‘and afterwards by ponon, but he was 
defeated in his purpose, and weakened his cause 
by the act, 

‘The Roman army, under the command of 11- 
canis Crissus, at fength srrved m Macedonia 

at their promptitude, Perseus was again 
Induoed to send ambussadors to Rome to suc tor 
ponce, They were unsuccessful mm their mission, 
‘ad Perseus tenewid bw preparations for war. 
At the period of taking the ficld, the army of 
coansted of 31,000 toot and 4000 cavalry, 
the finest army that, mnce Alexander's «xpedi- 
loa to Asia, any Muacedoman monarch had col- 
"These all thisted to retor. the glory of 
an Mune to 113 ancunt sphndour 
nor would Perseus accpt the aid ot other Gre ks 
when proffered, leat that glory should be di- 
‘tished 

"The operations of the Macedonian monarch 
‘were first carrwd on in Thrasaly, where the Ro- 
man army was encamped If took sseral 
cities, while others opeued ther gates to hun He 
then wasted the Bescon about Phera, near 
which the Roman consad lay, and growing more 
bold every dey by the Sactivity of his enemy, 
he at length appeared before hus camp ‘A battle 

which reaulted to the advantage of the 

and had Percens followed it up by 

the enemy's mtrenchments, as his ge- 

nerais, Lippe and Leonatus, advised, he would 
probably have put an end to the war. This over- 
pe gave the consal opportumty of r- 














‘Geil war was in the beart of Perseus, Has ba- { tiring toan, 
fry of the Romane wae as rveterae ws that of gun attacked 
Phuip. While be bumbied bimeelf before them, losa, and compelied 
he ‘neat, panna 8) Carthage «onde a ‘Though defeated, Perseus 
fringed the sresty between the Homans and Ma- | stroyed. He 
inpaae Bie aajoces ana’ desmeting Eaphanor, | Cross tod 

2, bis 30 0 ‘ successat, 
He guveree anier pretence hate Vadrtaved he beee 








king’s army 1 
mony for thur services, which he afterwards, 
from his ruling passion, avarice, refused to pay, 
thereby converting them sas fom Another im- 
prudence was the ryection of the amity uf bis 
aneicat foe, Eumenes, who offered to asset in the { 
reduction of the power of Rome, he having 
discovered the gamty which Rome, at this date, 
bore to crowned hi 

‘Thus was the war protracted for four years, 
from nc 17}to nc 109 At the end of that time, 
the Romans appointed the cunsul Lucrus Exits 
Panliu_to the command of the foreca in Maced 
uta. Thi shill of the consul soon chat the 
aspect of affurs Tver active, he sent a 
‘ment aver mount Olympes to attack the army of 
Linge an ine rear Thi cecselest headed 

8 an passing over Olympos, during whic! 

tune Tautius drew out biy forces to attack the 
cnemy in his camp Im these attacks, the Ro- 
anans wcre repulsed by the engines placed upon 
the fortitcatuons of tus camp, but at length the 
dctachment appc ured on the other mde of the 
Macedonian camp, and Pxrsens, alatyped, fled 
precipttately to Pydna 

On kis arnival at Pydna, Perseus held « coun 
cil of war, 10 wluch, after much discuston, it 
‘Was resolved to hacatd a battle Tins was what 
the Roman gineral desred, and he respondad to 
Inn prepa ators by arraying bis forces 1m the 
face of th. Macedomans After thus braving 
each other for som. timc, the deadly stnte com- 
menced Victory was long doubifal, but at 
Kcugth, it decided for the The forces 
of the Macedonians were completely overthrown, 
and Petseus fd to Pella, Amphipolu, and f- 
nally to the asland of Samothrace, which was 
looked upon as sacred, tor He was af- 
terwards taken prnoncr, and was id in chains to 
Rome, to adorn thy urumph of his haughty con- 
queror He died at Rome, 8 © 166, under exe 
cumtances of the griatest sguommy . kus keep- 
era having an torn soaght w compel are to pat 
‘8 period fo bis own existence, it 18 said they pre- 
vented his talang reat, mgrbich miserable state 
he died. Thus in the ef tus fratnerde we 
tee the ways of Providence justified. 


‘The house of the wicked aball be overthrown 
Prov xiv 


By the victory of Pydna, the fate of Macedo- 
mia was sealed ~ No niouarch was permitted any 
Jonger to sit upon its throne. According to the 
syatem at that period followed by Roma, uxdeed, 
A Was Dot nm ecourerted imo a pro- 























vince It was first paieieatasid | 














for a raat on he 
Celery 
provi glimmer of its glory 
jas echpsed by Roman splendcar’ The throne 
sPale ‘an Alexander, had been seated, 
subjected to republicen Rome! a¢ 143 
Tt was in the vatural order of th.ngs, says 
Heeren, that the independence of Greece. and 
more especitlly that of the Actian league, 
shoald fall with Perseus The pobtical ingarst- 
tuon of the Roman comumssaries not only vruited 
the dectared partisans with pumshment, but thow 
also who atood neutral, Aund the riung bitred 
Rome did not deem horsclf secure untel she had 
laid all ber opponents prostrate More than a 
thousand af the most eminent Sch v ims were sum- 
moned to Rome to justify thumelves, and were 
there detamed seventen years in prnon without 
a heanog. At the aak of Connth, wc Tit, 
the last ghmpse of Greetan trecdom vanshed 
Greece, from that time, under the ann of Ach, 
became a Roman province although to a tw 
cites, such a6 Athens, which became the uve re 
mnty of the Roman cmpire, éome shadow of free- 
dom was left, to mock their ancient glo 
‘Once only afer the yok. of Home hed been 
made thos heavy, did the Macdonmians cnudea- 
vour to deliver themselves from its bitterucns 


regal title. ‘This countel was adopted, and the 
grestest part of the country submttid to the ad- 
‘Venturer, but the Romans sent # nun rous army, 
ander the command of the questor Lucius ‘I ru- 
mellns, who retook the cities which Philip bid 
enbdued and fornfed, and finally ditand and 
slew him su battle. This attempt on the part af 
the Macedonians, therefore, ouly result d im their 
yoke being made more galling, the Roman go- 
‘Yernora were encouraged by their disaffection to 
treat them with great rigour, especially Selfanus * 





‘The hutory of Macedomsa teaches an empha- 
tye lesson on the short-lived nature of all subla- 
nary things, and the madness of ambition In it 
the reader bag perceived a great empire anse from 
small beginnings, to flourish for a little while, 
‘nd then vaouh away. The seeds of its ruin were 
sown at the birth of its grestness It was built 
up by mjuatice and bloodshed, whence st could 
never prosper. For as with indwwiduuls, so with 
kingdoms ; later they meet with the 
due reward of and wrong The world 
may as the des of an overruling Prosi- 
deace, b a a aaa are strongly marked 
‘apo ancient bu "ast Our 
thoughts [sh reader, to the ze of the 


# an outhne exhibxting the downfall of the Wucedomua 

wwovsreby bas thus been gives im the lat chaplur The 

dermis wlbe ound vo fhe cor ‘of Kame. hich 

teey more properiy belog Rome being, Seurats. 

speckiog, (be apie, and we well ae Crmee, 
peey. 
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these mighty things? No, traly 
far superior to that which w centred 1s his band 
controlled all the events eccording to bis just will 
‘and pleasure. Not that we assert that God was 
the author of the dark deeds gonmmited by the 
sarions chu fi dunng that period. Gad 6 not the 
author of evil, but man z® sonn times pormitted 
to work confuyon im the earth, that Re in the 
«rd aught show himwelf the Supreme Roler of 
all low when that sf done, his bund as ted 
upon thee «inte, mge, and power, 
go no farther | Et there were im 
ich, what terrots wonld reign below ! 
1 to humert, woukl long ago have madly ex- 
trpited he own spcacs trom the earth "Tbe 
met presenta of the tummediate 

not altogether ideal 
c\hibits a lear view ot human nature He says 
















Now from the vast supreme an tte aud arms, 
The trtiey of Cam awakening wit alivana, 
Bull iu she spe of their Cuber ca 
‘Fo waete thear bra taren » Jai fe with 
fo vin the younger race of A? tin 
With fore uncuodl Co cup there ew 
‘Their elds tn blow their hows am cwn Bey, 
Dice whole anbieritance bee nae w prey 

Lhe stare to whore as yods, Oey rated alae ery, 
Holl ieee Jess of their offerings. thresh The why 
Ul Urged en Fin s atmos) Tony th 

Tn cree dapat they tallied all YUH a 
Thay f ught but they were vance 
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word aud fauna 



























Caytur der alain we matter din 

The am cont atch Scete T Ove 

Wath gh itty heaps the dying and te ed, 

The aid unburkd, bf to fhe 

By friends snd ts the dying ltt to ge 

‘The vein wt  ycunied ie soul ata), 

Heard the ying cw bis THCY, 

‘Them merc one ing. beah that'tore 

Bia wideoed Ue Livin yore 
Moxtuom nay 


Mankind, porscanng such evil possons a4 
thete, would have procceded to greater extruimi- 
tes than the wide range of ancunt bistory pre- 
sents to our vicw, had not_an overruling piwer 
checked those passions = Boundlews as aintition 
(6 1n ate desires, at can proceed no fardher than He 
phases whose voc has taught the Step toknow 
its bounds This truths excanph sienost 
every page of the ancient histonan, the 
voice of Creation and the truth of Seriptnre they 
proctum, Tua Lonp Gop ownirorant MRION- 
31m, Pagan darkuss may bare blotted out his 
tame from these records, yet hus hand is no less 
scen in the events than when he 
on che chosca rae 

Bhowered mirwles and cused not to dispense 

Jodgmenie lket tied the land from age to age 

‘Wath hope, ratitude, and fear, 

(And wrth ant: thereby to assert: 


caer 
‘Hu scotned, of Nedged mevereignt 


Wonsrevarn 
‘The perversion of haman micllect alone hates 
this truth from the viw of mankind. 90 
bas sin impaired the faculnes with which 
are richly cndywad by the bounty of the Beng 
they melect oF despise. 














THE HISTORY OF THE 


CHAPTER 1. 


THE SELEUCIDS TILL THE COMMLNCRMENT 
‘OF THEIR UNION WITH THE ROMANS 


mmLgUCTS NicATOR, 


‘Ir has been seen im the History of the Macedo- 
munnm, page 06, that, on the partition of Alea- 
ander’s mighty empire, B c 301, Seleucus wax 
1m Byna, Babylonia, and the eastern 
inces, The ers of the &k.ucide, which com- 
menees with Seleucus, and takes 11s nawefrom him, 
in, however, dated from the capture , 
vo the 137th Olympiad, or nc 312 It was dad 
thus over all the cast, by Jews, Christians, apd 
Jans, ip stanng the numbers of the 
years, By the Jews, it was denommated, “The 
era of contracts,” because they were compelled, 
wh jects of the Seleucid, to use stin all 
a and civil matters By the Ara 
‘duane, ft was called Taarich-dhul-harasis, that 
is, * The epoch of the two-horned ,"* ond in the 
‘books of the Maccabees, * The ra of the hing- 
dom of the Grec ks” 

Haging 1cosend Babylon, Sek uens ads need 
into Medi, and dehaied and shw Nxanor, 
whom Antigonus bed sent against him, and slew 
bun with bis own hand After reducing that 

noes, besmarched through Persia, Hyrcania, 
., provinces west of the Indus, 
‘which he 
Be 






jected to hig sway = Mcanwhile, 
and bis son Demctuius, bav- 
the regal utle, Selencus aleo styled | 
himdelf ting of Babylonia and Med. He then 

marched scross the Indus to recover the Pun- 
janb, out of which Sandrocotta had driven the 
ee ane oe Tn thy enterprise he filed Sand- 
Toootta marched with a powerful and well-dis- 


© This appellation does oot refer to Alexander the 
Gross, aleo sly led Seewnder hut Karam, or, The doa 
Alexander” Tbe 





ke quention “thirefere, has 
‘teen seked, by dicucus is; bnol haromn, 
on, “The two horned!” and orjen- 
tai sculpture, borne are ‘Lrogly power, a 

lypee they are em. 


tn the books of Danie! and 
‘ieamation! 


Thi 
SGeleveus was thus desemunated , 
, that be was wo called from bis grras be 
‘he berag able to wease a bull, aod stop kam 
IN Career Menee at ma that the stacuaries re 
hua with two bulls beras on ide bead, which 
ave case to the appellation 
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‘would | Rome and Alexatdre and from ite 
denominated *' The Queen 








SELEUCIDE IN SYRIA. 





euplined army to meet inm, and Selencus deemed 
at pradent to abandon the attempt of re-subjugat- 
ing India, nod to make proposals of peace. Ac- 
cordingly, a treaty was concladed between them, 
by which Seleucus renounced all claims to the 
provinces of the Panjaub, conquered by Alexan- 
dcr, apon recennng 500 clcphants from the In- 
dian prince See the Hutory of the Macedo- 


mans 

‘But although Seleucus absndoned the eonquest 
of the Punjaub, he bad the sagucity to porcase 
that great advantages would be derived fom ea 
tabhehing a commercial mtercourse between his 
subjects and those of Sandrocotta—advantsges 
that would more than counterbalance has loss of 
empire Accordingly, he deputed the celebrated 
Megasthenes to the court of his Indian rival, 
who restored that commercial intercourse be- 
twcen Perma and India whib had ben almost 
destroyed by the Mactdomma conquat ‘This 
wan a Judicions measure 


Tin band at commerce wae dexigted 

To esareiate all the branches of mankind, 

‘And it boun iless plenty be the Fob, 

Trade 39 the go der Rune of the globe 

Wine to promcte watever cad he means 

God opens truutful N cute » various scetien 

Each climate needs what other chnics trodes, 

‘And ofters someting fe the general uxt, 

No hand hut btaas to the common call, 

Aud in ecturn ruccivcs supplies from all 
Cowrrn 


On the retura of Seleucus from Ins Indun ex- 
pedition, he fought, sm conjunction with hus 
ales, the decuve battle of Ipeus, which anmbi- 
lated the power of Antigonus, and secured bis 
own See the History of the Macedontans. 

‘After the battle of Ipeus, Seleucus marched 
into Upper Syrix, and having made himeelf mas~ 
ter of that sich country, he buult the new capital 
cot hus recently acquired on the river 
Orontes, and called it Ant afer the name 


+ stood upon the lef bank of the Oroutes, about 
300 miles to the north of Jerusalem, and twenty three 
frena the place where the Orontes di Ateelf rato the 
Me 1 one of the and mest 


1 becaine One, 
Hmportant oxties um the worid Tt rsnked third only after’ 




















MIeTORT OF TBE ExLEUCIDA 





2. 
of his father Aptiochas, one of the chief captains { that fice. The empire was, indeed, pre- 
of Philip of Macedonia. He siso built or embel ‘by Beleucas Nieator ; but he pared the 
; way Unger hae pete eu Seat 





is esteemed sa one of the greatest buildire of an- 


an ‘eighteen years of tranquillity enjaved by 
Asia, after the battle of [pus says Heeren, 
prove that Seleucus was one of the fiw followers 
of Alexander who had any gentus tor the arts of 
peace. It was during there years that Sele ucus 
was employed sm baulding these ete, and «x- 
tending his commerce. He also orgaized the 
home department of his empire anto eveuty ae 
trapies. This was a wise measure mit lf, but 
Alexander’s maxim, “to give the eatrapics to 
natives,” was wholly forgotten by hi followers, 
and the Seleucidse were not long betore they ex 

the eval consequences of swerving trom 


taken to represent Antioch as it appeared at tbe tome whet 

the belies am Cheah received ment the unm of hi 

fauna within it Wvalos nd won w feces top rd ve 
the spouts Pail, as recorded In the Acts ut 


portog aot Bplsties 

‘Antioch rtance till Uhoeroes the Por 
mantooe ig and beatly Wealed Hrith the prownd it 
ba nai Tustnten, and again a ame of smpurtancs 
cepsin the aye cripules Afr AL was, 
"Ly crosoderst's 1000." bevamne 8 bevel 
ee under the urogead cong tere of tse 

beaten ‘Bebare took tt 
erie abe 














1 
ei ander Bark 
ny bee sat ud fc der 
fan have nat a vty ie church, 

oy tasernible for prayor in a cavern dedicated to 
Be sohn ‘antior At? Nowever, axata asa town of 
‘some ienpurts Isbough grievously declined from is 



















ance 
‘on the Tigris terame, soon after it was built 
the mettopalls of the cart, whence Pliny and Stylin «f 
Byzantium state, that was called Babyton Selita on 
the Oronites, denominated fiJeucia Paris, ta d stin, sist 
48 from other enties of the same ne slp ete tt 
‘Strabe imprgna ie on and 
sveal medale 

yw 8 EU 





8 The principal 
sneod about Bre Roury sail of fouun! Cantu Thue ey 
ader the nams of Ramitha, wna famous for a temple of 
Minerva. Sm the days of Chostianity tttxcame a bahops 
toe, sad it wan s0iH possessed iy Christians when the 
crusaders invaded Syria It was acrvards included 19 
the enspite of the celebrated Maladin, and it was subse 
conquered by Betim, aad Analy caatroved by an 
earthquake, At the ome, 9 maneabie torn, 


‘1 The prinel toed bn thr Oren, and 
eccording to ale as a well-fed ety in "2 penn 
ands lake ace 











Shar ows names *, Seo Pos. scx 1 


elf, 
all their 
All the cies =|ES 


Uavis alt these years in 
Selene pred on bur sword for — 
bese of Thrace. Thi war was Kindted by 
ancient jealousy, and fomented by family ot 
A battle took place st Caropedian, which cost 
Lynmachus bis throne and his hfe :' Ana Mipor 
was annexed to the Syrian realm, ac, 322, 
Flushed with victory, Selencus: cmsed bunself 
to be proctamed king of Macedonia; but os he 
was marching ito Europe, be was murdered by 
Prolemy Cersuaus, a. 281, and silk him the 
ener, of bis kingdom vanuhed. See the 
Hictory of the Macedonians, page 
The character of Scleucus i one of the most 
exalted of this dark age. Without mentioning 
Ins military skill, be distinguished himsolf by 8 
Jove of yustice and Ainduees, which endeared bio 
to bivsutjecte He had a taste for pobte tera 
ire, aud was a grent cncouraper of learning, 
taking gtcat pleasure im the converentions of 
Trasivtretuy, aud the eclebrated Megasthenes, 
Having dicosered the Athen library which 
Xerace had brought ato Perum, he seat it back 
fo Athens By atl ancient writers bi name 
is mentiond with veneration, Plutarch tells 
us, that he ueed to ray: * If men kuew what 
Trouble attends only dhe reading und writing of 
Detter” (xb hin howe day was deemed th 
dispamable duty of w king.) “ no one would ac- 
cept of a Crown, though cast at bw an or think 
at worth taking aff the ground” ‘The cares ut 
royalty are, doubtless, more than a counterbs 
lew jor all the honours that wait upam its 
train, 





























ANTIOCHUR SUTPR, 


Selewcus was succeuled in bis kingdom by 
poche Sot rth had or sue te goers 
yrosuncen 1m Upper Asis. 

‘Lhe first icp whi Antiochus took, was w 
scare the castern provinces where he rended, 
which he accomplished, After this, he euden- 
sound to reduce the western proviners He nent 
Patroules, one of hin generals, over wqunt Tau- 
rus, at the hewl of a powerful army, Soleghs par- 
pose, into Ana Minor. (in bis arrival, P 
marched againat Heracl a in Pontur, with 
dunga to render hun lf master uf sta rich tere 
nitory. The Herackans had furmerty entered 
anto an alliance with Mithndatis of Pontus, and 
the aves ot Byzantium and ( haleedon, aganet 
Mleweus: but they averted tbe storm of war by 
eptering mto a treaty with the graural of Antio~ 
dius. Patrocis now fed bus arioy into Bubynia, 
where he committed great devantations: but the 




















Brtbymans having him soto an sel 
slew him, and dest my 
After the death uf! (rho defeated the 


Gauls, and governed the Macedontans hie s 

| eee. thangh be never assumed the erown,) An« 

— es and Aatiguous Govatus, som - 

metus joreetes, formed pretensi 

the throne of Macedonia, wrbveh wher faters bad 
obtained successively. Apiigonus first sscended 
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of which Antigonar espoused 
whicl ns es 
of btratonice and Seleucus, and Ani 


Ss 
Fi 


Gauls with grest slaughter, and dehvered the 
country from their oppression, which acquired 
hum the tt of Soter, signifying » saviour, or 
deliverer 

Boou after hus conqucst of the Gauls, hearing 
the death of Philetwras, prince of Pe 
nochus invaded his terntonia, with 3 view of 
annexing them to higown dommons hs a 
tiga was detaid Eumcucs, nephcw of the de 
eensed monsrch, rand a counderabk army, on 
oountered Antochus near Sardis, aud ovcrthrow 





eee | proclaimed the other, ied meme Ane 
toobus, king of Syna boon after thy he died, 
Jeaving hia sarviving sou 1 the posseamion of bis 
‘domnions 


ANTIocHUS THYOS, 


firs ct of ths prince was to deliver the 
tyranny of Trmarchas, gover- 
Gana under Proleiy Philadelphon, ho 
from hu sovercig, and chosen Mi- 
ofkusresidence Antiochus de- 
‘Timarchos, in acknowledgment 
they rendered him divi honours, and 
conferred upon him the utle of Theor, 
ouch he is distungunbed from the 

of Syrm bang the name of Ant- 


ning of the of Antiochus, the 
2° hustorinn Berosne floarhed, 
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feel she porsoned her husband, and procured 
the murder of Beremoe and her son. 30. 247 


‘See the Hustory of the Egyptann 
SELEUCUS CALLINICUS 


‘The crime of Laodice, which raised thu prince, 
hur son, to the throne, mvolved him im @ long 
and calamitous war with Ptolemy Evergetes, 
king of I gypt, by which be was stnipped of all 
byria and ( iheia, and the country as far ax Ba- 
bylon and the nver Jigns To add to the cala- 
mits Fuments of Pergamus took advautege of 
the I gyptan war to enlarge his dommucns at the 
expense of Seleucus Hus own brother 
‘also, presummg upon bis general uopopalanty, 
and aided by a body of Gauls, attempted to usurp 
‘the throne The rubellion wae at first sncocss- 
fal but the ravages of the Gauls a0 incensed the 
subjects of Slueus that thev rose 2s one body 
to support him, and thus strengthened, he en- 

‘the army of the rebels im Babylon. The 
battle was ficree and obstinate, bot the Gauls 
Prete kgm | area pred yah y lated, 

herax two Egy Buergetes hav: 
recently made Pek Gaon Callmeus 
threw ‘the fugitive into prison, where he lan- 
guubed thirten years, escaping only to pe- 
nish by the hands of robbers m the Syrian desert. 
tee the of the Lgvphans, 

On the it of bis brother, Seleucus #t- 
tempted to rcover the astern provinees that had 
revolted He turned his arms egamst the Par 

Dut he was defeated m a decuive battle 
by Arances, and taken pnsover, im the seven- 
teenth year of hus ragn, Rc 229, and ded in 
captivity two years afterwards, 

‘It 1s trom the above epoch that the Parthians 
reckoned the recovery of their Liberty, thongh 
some date the commencement of the Parthian 
‘empire from the year of their revolt, 2.¢. 251, 10 
the reign ot Antiochus Theos, 
















seevcus 


Selencus, sornamed Cerwauos, “ the thoader- 
Bolt,” succeded his father, but his raga was 
ery bref | He was on the pant of taking the 
against Aualus, king of Pergamas, when 
he was nanoved by pow 
‘On the death of Belencus Ceraanus, the king- 
dom of the belencides would have been ot an 
had not Achmas, son of Andromachus, his 


















‘brother of the decessed monarch, who 
bees for sume time satrap of Babylon. 


AMTIOCHOS TH ODRA?. 

The long reign of Antiochus the Great eon 
Jonly the moet eventful in Syrian history, bet it 
avec marks aa the relations com- 
mencing between Rome. 2c. 234. 

Tn the early part of his reign, Antiochas was 
fwroaght into grest danger by the intrigues of 
bis prime minister Hermiss, a Carian. De- 
ceived by his artifices, Antiochus quarrelled with 
{i beuchceor Achaves and set Siolon and Ales. 
ander, brothers of Hermit the important 
\ provinces of Media and Persia. These meu were 
scarcely settled in their provinces, when 
{raised the standard of revolt. Antiochua sent 
bis generals against them, but they were defeat- 
Jed, and the rebels made themsclees masters of 
all Babylonia and Mesopotamia. Antiochus now 
took the field in contrary to the advice 
of his minister Hermias, When the armics 
‘were about 10 engage, however, the rebel forces 
threw down their arms simultaneously, and sub- 
mitted themsclees to their youthful sovereign. 
Qu this defection of their army, Moton und 
| Alexander compiitted suicide, and Hermins sovn 
after perished op the scaffold. 




















While Antiochus was thus en; in the te- 
mote east, Achaus, whom he bad forerd into re 
volt, hag strengthened himgelf in Asin Minor. At 


time, the Egyptian nuunarch, Ptolemy 
Philopater, was becoming formidable un the south 
ern frontiers of Syria, Antiochus gained purser 
tion of Calo-Syria by the treachery of Theodo- 
tos, ite governor ; but he was soun after defeated 
by Ptolemy at the battle of Ruphia, ucar Gaza, 
end forced to purchese, peace by the cana af 
the provinces of Carlo-Kyria and Palestine, which 
was the subject of their contest, me. 217, See 
the History of the Egyptians, 

Having thus concluded a peace with Ptolemy, 
Antiochas, in conjunction with Ataius, king of 
Pergamus, made war in Asia Miuor aguitat 
Achwus. Their united forces were so powerful, 
that Achwas was compelled to shut himself ap in 
the citude! of Sardis, where he was closely besieged 
by the confederate prinecs. Achmus held out for 
more than e yest, during which time frequent 
battlen were fought under the walls, with great loss 
of life on both sides. At length, however, the city 
‘was taken by a stratagem of Ligoras, one of the 
tiochus, and Achseus retired into 

ie castle, where he defended himself with great 
bravery till be was delivered up to Antiochus by 
two erafty Oretans, who had been sent by Pto- 
femy Philopater to reecue him from peril. Achieus 








‘was ungratefully put wo death by Antiochus, who 
thereby recovered his dominions in Asie Minor. 
‘BC, 216. 

Freed from the of this war, Antiochus 


farmed his thoaghts to Upper Aas, where weveral 

provinces had ofl tne Syrian yoke. 

"As the Parthians under Artaces had Istely 

seized om Media, the first operations of Antic- 
‘upon that province. On the 





‘up; but Antiochus | sopotamia, to Antioch, afier having spent about 
having seat Portes of borve to serare coven yeara in tha expedition. ce 205 
S see, 


as many bodics as the mancuvre of Arsaces Te- 
forced them all Antioobus then 





In the mean time, Arsaces, having collected = 
large army, took the field, With this force be 
arrested the progress of Antiochus, After mi 
conflicts, 8 treaty wax concluded, by which it 
was agreed that Arsaces should hold the provinces 
of Parthia and Hyrcanis, on the condition of 
meisting Antiochus to recover the rest. Bc, 

4. 

Peace being concluded with Arraces, the ey: 
rin monarch turned his arms against Buthyde- 
muus, king of Bactria. This country bad be- 
come a kingdom hy revolt, 
as Pagthia, Theodoms was itn founder, and he 
had Ieft it to a son of the same name; ‘but this 
son had been vanquished and driven from Sis 
throne by Euthydesus, against whom Antiochus 
Euthydemun was a man of eon- 
niderable cournge and prudence, and he main- 
tained a long war nygainst Antiochus, who carried 
i vigour und extraordinary cou. 
owever, finding that be wasted 
gaining any decisive edvantage 
by the struggle, Antiochus admitted ambassadors 
from Euthydemus to treat concerning peace. A 
treaty was cuncluded between the ocrmbatanta, by 
which Eathydemus gave the Syrian monarch all 
his clephants, and Antiochus recognised the in~ 

spulations, ih) Przined firmed ae 
stipulations, with others, were con! A 
usual oaths, and by the marriage of prec Dong 
the son of the Bactrian monarch, with the deugh- 
ter of Antiochus, 

‘The Syrian and the Ractrian monarchs some 
time after jomed their forces, and marched into 
Northern India, where Antiochus renewed his alli- 
ance, which was chiefly of a commercial nature, 
with Kophagasenus, king of thut country. This 
expedition probably extended far up the country, 
‘and was stteodcd with importint consequences 
to Bactriana. 5, c, 906. 

On his return from India, Antiochus narched 
into Arachosia, Drangiana, ond Carma: ia, set- 
Pink. ale pessed ibe wiser iy Careanig td 

le the winter in 
‘thence returned by Persia, Babylonia, and Me- 
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Attalus, king of Forgan SY ‘a 
lus, kiny us, © 
hodiane’ With the ‘conquest of 
and Palestine, the sueccsscs of An- 
ceased io this quarter Set 
pias 
Antiochus revived the clams 
ya farnily on the northern atites of Europe 
Asa Ashe could not succed mths de 
‘unless he could provint the F gyptiane from 
Tum im his new conquiste while he 
wasate from them he scut Eacles, the 
Rhodhaa, to Alexandra, with proposals of mar- 
nage between hudaughter Copatiasnd Ptolemy, 
whieh was bo be conpummatid a» soon, tee 
were » Promuning to give up tie eonquere 
meee as dowry on the dav of the nuptials 
was accepted, and the treaty con- 
and ratified, upon which the Egyptians, 
relying on hus promincs, suffered bun to war un 
mi 


Te 
| 5 
5 
&. 
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‘Having thus secured peace mn his rear, early in 
the snag of Bc 198, Antiochus sent his two 
ooh, Ardusa and Mithridates, before him, with 
hus land forces, to Sard, while he hunaif set 
sail with « fleet, conusting of 100 large ships of 
‘war, and 200 amaller vessels of different descrip- 
tins He intended first to reduce the cities of 
Cihois, Pamphyls, Lycia, and Cama, and then 
advance to the aud of hus old friend, Philp of 
Macedoma, then engogid in his unsuccesetal 
war with the Romans 


‘As Aatiochus sailed along the coasts of these 
countries, many of thur maritime eities 
volontanty submitted to bus sway Among thse 
may be enumerated Soli, the modern Mezctiu, 
Zepbyriam, which lay in Ciliexa Issensis, at the 
mail projection of the coast which ¢xists at the 
mouth of the nver of Mersin, Aphiodistas the 
Promontory and the city Yeuens of Phay, which 
appears to have stood on the coast between Ce- 
lenders and Cape Sarpedon, oo that part of at 
which iny nearest to Cyprus, and nearly north 
of Cape Auton in that land, and Conta, pro- 
Dably the same as Coryens, now called 
which lay between the mvers Celycadous and 
Lamos, to the cist of the former and west of the 
lateg. From this latter exty, Antiochus doubled 
ae gremouaey Anemanum, which 15 the most 
7M projection of the Amatic Penimsuia, and 
‘master of the eity of Selmus 
Upon the news of his approsch, ail the eties sn. 
the vemity seat deputies co hum ownmg his au- 
thority, and declaring their readiness to receive 
tus troop within their walls 
modern Alas, was the only city ou that const 


tote hime! 


Coracesram, the | been 


Bs pot to express any 


only answered, that he 
wu the Rbodsane, but to keep up & oy 
derstanding with them, and would take care to 


renew the ancient treaties his ancestors had made 
with Rhodes He then sent ambassadors 





were preverved by the 

who supplied them with 
Having thus rduced most of the maritume citics |, 
of Asa Minor, he came to Ephesus, where he 
wintered, after prosiously redaoang t ‘and where 


men and provinons 


he concerud puch schomes with officers as 
wcmed bevt adupted tor the entire conquest of’ 
those proviaccs which had formerly been an- 
nexcd to the Syrian empire + 
‘smyrna Lampxacus, and other Greek cities of} 
Asa, which it that time enjoyed their liberty, 
finding that Antiochus designed to reduce them 
ail to thuir ancimt condiuon under the sway of! 
the Seleucide, confederated to oppose 
Not bemg able, however, to resst #0 pow- 
erful an enemy by thar own strength, they im- 
plored the protection of the Romans, which wat 
readily granted The Romans saw that it was 
their mterest to chuck the. progress of Antiochus 
towards the west , and they saw, also, how fatal 
the consquinces would be, should they suffer 
hom to extend hw power by setthng on the 
coast of Aus, according to the plan he had lad 
down They, therefore, gladly embraced the op- 
portumty thus ufforded fem of oppoang Aut- 
oe a they mmunediately sent an embassy to 
a 
Before the Roman ambassadors arnved, An- 
‘thochas had sent two dctachments from his army 
to besiege Smyrna and Lampsacus, and had 
crossed the Htiespout with the rest, and seized 
all the Chracian Chcrsonesus ‘The ambassador 
followed hum, and found him busied an restomng, 
L 1a, which he designed to make the cu- 
pital of a great kingdom under bw second son, 
Seleucns “They came up with him at Selymbria, 
a city of Thrate, and they were attended by 
some deputies from the Greek erties. Antiochus 
recetved them graciously, and gave them a hos- 
pitable entertainment, but when they proceeded 
to bamness, the aspect of affairs was changed. 
L Cornelius who spoke oo this occamon, re- 
‘quired Antiochus to restore Prolemy the several 
eiues, mn Asta, which he had taken from him dar- 
ang his munonty, to eraousia all those which bad 
Possessed by Phahp , and not to 
ot the Greuan atten of Asu as enjoyed 




















|, Uberty He 
at Avboches, for crossmg mto 

| mummeroas armues, and 90 powerful 3 and for 

rebuilding Lremachis, an epdertakmng m which 

‘be could ‘po other view but to mvade them. 
Yn reply toil this, Antoehus ead that Ptolemy 

should have fail sabsfeucu, when his 

should be solemmsed ; and that wh regard to 
soch Grecian cites a8 dented to retam thee 
hbertes, t was from hum, and not from the Ro- 
moana, they were to receive it, Wath respect to 
Lysumechia, he declared that he rebailt it with. 
$s deagn of waking it the reudence of Seleacus, 
hus son, that Thrace and the Chervonevns, which 

| was part of 1t, belonged to him that they had 
been conquered by SJeuene Nicator on of bis 
ancestors, and that he canx thith ras inte his own 
posvessions, As to Asta, and the cities he bad 
taken there from Philip, he added that he knew 
not what right the Romans could have to them 
and therefore he desired them to interfure no 

| farther sn the affaurs of Asia, chun be did with, 
those of Ital: 








After this the Romans desircd that the am= 
tassadors of Smyrna and F-unpsicus mught he 
1 called in, which dqsire wis granted Barat had 
no good effict These ambursulory indeed 
| spoke with eo much frevdom that Antux bus, «1 
raged therest cxclamed that the Romauy hid 
no business to yudge of hm affitrs mpon whith 
the assembly broke up, crcry thing portendiug a 
rupture 
{ Ting these negotiations m report was pro 
mulated that Pemy Fpaphanes was did 
Antiochus, on heanng thiy reyort, contaved 
Vumpelf already master of Fgypt and he accord- 
ingly went om Toard hee ficct to take pomsession 
{ of the presumed vacant throm having buy win 
Scleueas at I ysimachia, with the army to ccm 
plete the proyects he had formed in Furope He 
firat landed at Frhesus, wher. hy causeot all bis 
ships v0 that port (0 Jorn brs fleet in order 10 sa 
‘ith hum for Fevpt Om hie arris dw Patara 
mm 1 yer however, advice wis brought thit the 
port which was spread cone: ring the de ath of 
Prolemy was untrue Ehus disappomted in his | 
views on Egypt, Antiochus changed his curse 
and sailed for the island of Cyprus intending to 
conquer it bat when be came mar the mouth of 
the Sarua,a storm arose which sunk many of his 
shopa, desrored great wuabcr of hrs men and 
frastrated all his measures Antiochus cseaped 
with the remnant of his fleet into the harbour 
{of Setevem Tracheiotn, about twelve miles from 
the sea, on the river Calyeadnus Antiochus r 
| feted Ins shrpa in thie harbour, and passed the 
winter at Antioch, while thts work wes bung 
carried 
| ‘The cwreumstance which oceamoned the report 
‘of the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes’ was the con 
aprracy formed the life of that prince by 
| ge ee the History of the 


the 
“SEY oe my the next spring, ac 195, Antiochus de 
Bann 








Antioch on bis return te Fp 
searcely proceeded on hus Journey, © 
bel ernved 


r 


‘WISTORY OF TWE extECCIDA. 
that the Romans | Basnibet 
— baggy 





act sail for Epborns, where he foand 
Antochus yet wavering betecen = and war 
with Rome The presence of Hennital, thet 
firebrand of Carthage, who had worn on the alter 
eternal enmity to Rome, soon deteranned the 
saatteer Antiochus did not doubt bot that Te. 
should, wth the counsel and aseustance of one 
who had made Rome trombic, de able to accom: 
plub all us denigus Accordingly, driaming ef 
conquests and vu tones, war was secretly resolved 
upon and two years were employed 1m making 
pr parations for the struggle, 

in the mean time, Antiochus, having received 
sotelhgince that Flanunms, who wae at the head 
of the Roman troops m Greece, waa making pre 
poruhons for a ox war, and spprebinding that 

might fall apon hissnn Sel vens, who was etill 
Angraged im rebuikthing 1 yaimachia, deemed it ex+ 
Jedrent to send desut cata Flaming to propase 
an alhance with Rome By this embany Ap- 
tochus dungord only to gain time und discover 
the movemcnts of the Romans  Flaminus ao- 
saerd the envoys that hut power was ¢xpined 
since the departun of the tea comintemoners, 
who had ten matte stth the aftars of reece 
and Macedonia and that therefore, it Antinchas: 
desired to treat with the reyabhe he mast send 
to Rome Nut having yet made the neevsaary 
Jt parvone for war, Antiochus accordingly 
darcted Mamppus Hegesinax and Tyna, (0 
depart rmmcdutely, and deere of thy” Roman 
MOite in bee mame the friendship and alliance 
of the repabli. On thet arrival they were ree 
ceived uncourtcously the proposals they made 
wen pegatived by the mayor purt of the senate 
ore and thry were finally msultd by the o- 
bates refirring them to the ten commursioners 
who hid teen formerly sent into Maccdenis to 
conclude a piace with Phihp, and settle the af- 
furs of Grece  Flaminius, who was then at 
Kome was at the hoad of this commission, which 
Grcumatanet, th azubsseadors saw plunly, wae 
adverse to ther conse 

Hang apprarca before this sew court, Mee 
nippus cxprisad hinv if thus “Why are dee 
lays made, ond indirect methods taken to give a 
plan answers Our proposal contims no dif 
culty” we disire the friendship and alliance of 
the Roman repubhe We do uot come to treat 
‘with you as a conqucred people with ther coa- 
qucror or a8 nitions at wer, to make peace. 
Anuochus and the Romans an ocither spon the 
footing of cnemus, nor of conquerors Why 
then do vou pretend to dictate law to us’ What 
night have you te dispost of the cites of Asm 
and Furope? What authonty to diret as to 
withdraw our garrisons from some places, snd 
not to suze others? You may indecd, treat 
Pinkp m this manner, bit the Isw of natwns 
gives sou no right to assume such an authority 
over Antochus 

Flamunias snawered Memippas in the follow- 
ing umpenous terms “Since you met upoa » 
direct answer, [ will give it Antiochus shail 
not be our friend and ally, but upon two cond 
tons = The first uw, that he keep within 
bounds of Aun the second, thet of be comes 
ante Earope, he shall not take st anuss thet 
Romans the Greek eres in Ama, 
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bearing thee words, Regesinax exclaimed: 
= Whe jonioet Your design is plaisly to dis- 
ie of the domini ‘his an- 


ons 
The sud 
to his rent pracifatber, whose right baa de- 
to bom, The 
recently taken of his inheritance, was no wore 
‘than rescaing it out of the hands of usorpers. 
Homie 00 gon n tite to Cie reds cies in Ba 
rope and Asia? By what title do you pretead 
Jour conquest of them? Antinctos 
‘your friendship, but in an honour- 
able way; he ia not fond of purchasing it thus 


dearly.’ 

To thie solid reasoning Flaminius could give 
wo other saswer, than, that Rotor was deter- 
mined to puraue the resotutioo she had taken of 

if the liberty of Greece. “ Malis and 
." anid be, “are inhabited by colunics from 
Grosce, and we have formed a design of setting 
all the Greeks at liberty. Those of Europe are 
already freed from the tyranuy of Philip, and it 
now remains for us to protect those of Asis 
tgainst the power of Antiochus: what can be 
more bumane of commendable - 
answer of the ten comminioners 
™ ra Take yoor choi 2 ber ket Anti- 
ochus forbear setting a foot in Furupe, or 
pare to meet our truops in Asi; Fhe aimbas. 
sadore declared, that Antiochus would not enter 
fnto an alllance with Rome upon auch terme, and 
Unat be would prefer a war to the loss of bia rights 
in Barope and Asia. 

‘War, thervfarc, was inevitable, thoagh nut yet 

Ssimed, between the Syrian monarch and 
Rome. As might be expected, this feeling of 
hostility was fomeuted by Hannibal Ile inspired 
Antiochus with the hatred he banself bore to 
that imperious republic, and made an attempt to 
gngege his own nation in his cause. Set the 
History of the Carthaginisns 

In the mean time, Antidchus continued his pre- 

ions for the event. tn order to atrengthen 
‘imuelf by new alliances, he went to Rapbia, and 
there married his daughter w Ptolemy Epi 
phanea, king of Egypt, acconting to previous 
contract. On bis return te Autioch, he siartied 
neers bis ae a Adiartbes, 

ing appadocin fe designed the third for 
Bustenes, Ring of Pergumus, with the view of 
breaking off his alliance with Rome; but Eu- 
amenes dectined the proffered honour, conceiving 
{t anfer to a preter the alhance of the Romans to 
that of Antiochus, in which he was justified by 
the event, 

Having solemnised these marti 
returoed into Avia, and xi 
From . early in the apring, we. 192, he 
marched against the Pisidisns, and conquered all 
the country round Selga, a city oa the banks of 
the river iTias, at the foot of the range divid- 
ing Pamphylis from Pisidia. He also took Side, 
the ruins of which are now to be acen on the 
wouth-east of Aupendas, on the Earymedon, be- 
‘tween @ small nameless river end thy Melas, 
which fies to the east of Bide. 

The en of Antioches in Pisidian® drew 
poo him the eyes of the Romans, Hearing of 


© Pisldla wan a large province af Asia Mince, north of 









































which he has | sadors, P. Suipicius, P. Villius, and P. 
Satauced to'Afamen i Pheypes. with 6 age 
Ras | to wait there for 











TES as sone of te caste’ pros rere 
mo eastern were 
ety we Sete fe im order to avert 

consequences, sent three ambassadors te 
Dim, to make further These sashes 


to Apame i 
Ir Antioe'mas, obe, being informed 


of their arrival, went thither to bold conference 
with them. The Romans still required Anti- 
ocbas to confine bimarif to Asia, torenounee 


all bix rights in Earepe, especially to Thrace and 
the Cherronesns, This was the subject of a de- 
bate; bat it wax broken off by the pews of the 
death of Antinchas, son of the mouarch of 
‘Myria, a young prince of great merit Anti- 
corhus retuned to Ephesus to lament bis los, 
leaving the proposals of the Roman ambassadors 


unanswered, 
It was om his return to Ephesas, that Anti+ 
ochus first exhibited signs of coldness towards 


lannibal. which finally Ind to his destroction, 
See the History of the Carthaginians, 

‘(On his mtaro to Ephesus, Antiochus spent bis 
whole time im private conferences with Minio, 
hie confidant. This Minio wae a conrtier, who 
senight only to please the monarch, and findi 
thut his wish wan to humble Rome, he 
him into the belief that it would be eanily accom 
plished. ig with this expectation, Minio ad- 
vined the king to send for the Roman agbassa- 
dors, who were then at Pergamus, and offered to 
answer them in his name. Antiochus conneated 
to th judged policy. ‘The amawadors wete 
went for, and when they arrived, Minia, puffed 
‘up with his own importance, teceived them 
haughtily, What he chiefly urged in behalf of bis 
master was, that he had as sound a right to the 
countrics ponsexsed by the Eastern Greeks, whoa 
he or his auccsturs had conquered, ae the Ro- 
mans had to those of the Western Greeks in 
Italy and Sicily. 

Sulpicius answered Minio, by asserting, that 
Rome, ever since she conquered those citiea had 
held them without interruption from the time 
of their subjugation; whereas the Greek coun: 
tries claimed by Antiocbms, thoogh formerly 
conqueted by his ancestors, had undergone, 
since that time, many ticissitudes. 

To this specious reasoning, Minio replied, by | 
offering ta give ap some Greck cities in Atia; 10, 
maintain the Gherty of Rhodes, Byzantium, and 
Cyzicus; avd to permit these free states to enter 
into an alliance with Rome. The ambassadors, * 
however, still insixted that Ionia and lis should 

of the common fiberty of Greece, which 
Antiochus opposed, and they returned to Italy, 
icaving matters in the same situation they had 
found them. 
On the 
























re of the Roman aml 














heme, Roce declared war against Antiochus, 
Nothing cow retained Antiochus in Asia but 

Neen 

the cites of Smyrna, Lampeacus, and Alexan- 

dria in Trows, which ‘he thought dangerous to 

leave behind him unreduced. While he was 





V ansernbly 





yin he told them, that Ine eageraess tu comply 
+ with their request had mduced him: t leave Avia 
Hbefore he had made tbe necemary preparatuuis 
+ for war; that his acal for their welfare had made 
iow vomindfal of bis own dogwity ; that their 
ions should be reatize next apring; aml 

that as enon as the seas were passat, they 
tee Greece covered with armies and ther bar- 
| bours filled with fleeta He concluded bis hs- 
i mds. 1 will apare neither 

Teil expose tay person 








Areatest dangers, 1 re-vstablish you in the 
enjoyment of your hberner. Renn has enslared 
you; but Byrne offere son a delverer let wn, 
"then, share the troubles bawea we, de you 
 farnish provisions, and { sal! supply mien aod 
‘ orme” 






“ 

‘The effect which this speech bad upon the 
restless and tarbulent inlians was what he 
ft Antiochus was honoured with the ure 
or cominandk t-in-chief of ail 
armies agunst Home, At the wune 
i of Uhirty persona was appointed, 
might have rrevurse on. all affara 


By re 
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iret measures of Antiochus and thie cvan- 
to endeavour to persuade the rest of the 
to snake common cause with then snd 
Antiochus, against the Romans, stramed 


i 


O28 AREER 
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could raise to aid Antiochus 
4000, most of whom were 
‘These, with the 


| 





whieh be had undertsken against | 








cb, efter © vigoroes 


Tesistence, 
From Phers, be advanced to Larissa and while 
hhe was deliberating whether be shoud 
thie city, news was brought him that _ 
Romans, ander Clandius, bad artived 












acity 
cchos belicring, from the camp fires, that the |: 
j Romans were tore mumeroes than they really 


‘were, hastily returned to Chaleis, 
As Capua had been fatal w Hannibal by ite 
' seductive pleasures, so Chalcis was fatal to Anti. (! 


coches Though years, 
be shamefully captivated by 








* suffered bimeelf 
the charms of ‘haleidian, whom he mar- 
Hud, Rime, Greece, and Syria, were all for 
Rutten, and neither the defence uf hia allies, nor 





the preeeriahon of the glory he had wequired, 
+ were regarded. Hin ph at nd, t nand ng 
topic of nullery in all conversations; his allies 
complaned: the soldiers mutinisd; and the 
+ Vighane expressed great uneasiness, Anti 
ochus, however, inseamble to every thing bat 











pleasure, apent ‘the wanter in feast 
- jorcinge, and his ew example int 
and 





ven the common sobliers of the 
‘all were enervated by lusury and 







Sy 
lasererouxor ss, 

The port's apostrophe to pleasure forms a 
pore comment upon thia incident in ancient 





ee 
Whack, as thy pops ‘ero ti 
Doth th a gta 





Serr west Getiae, 
reading form ratend 
ma thyself art pat, 
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7 wauton lap melted away. 
Caney. 


While Antiocbua wns thos Jost in pleasures, the 
Arpt an eagle eye aver him. They wat 

an army of 20,001 fort and 2000 horse, with Bf- 
teen elephants, under the command of A. Acifive 
Glabrin, to oppose hin progress. In conjunction 
‘with the Macedssman monarch, the Koatn con~ 
sul soon captured Pelhowa and JLimows, cities 
‘of Themaly. The Romane sod Mecedonisns 
then parted, to spread the terror of their arms in 
diferent quarters. The king made himself mae 
ter of Athamnais, while the consul reduced 


{Alarmed st the progress of the Romses, Aut 

a tie 
* aches at lrogth aroused from his He 
hastily collected his forees, and seized pase 
‘of Thermopyie, the ‘ostaral fortifications of 
‘hich place he Hrengubeaed with (reoebes ead 
ramparts. He also Gctached 300 





























that neighbowrh: 
sr te these precautionary meseures were ad- 
vancing, Polyxenidas, who was then at Ephesux, 
having received advice that the Roman fleet had 
appeared aff Delos, despatched » letter to ac- 
ueciet Antiochus therewith. U 
letter, Antiochus returned to 
ici of war which he summoned, it was re- 
volved thet Polyxenidas, the Syrian admiral, 
should sail out in search ate Baier fleet, and 
veuture an engagement. This expedition proved 
pafortunate, Meefing the Roman feet near 
ua," the modern Chiame, a battle wus fought, 
which resatted in the ruin of the firet of Anti- 
cchua. Liviag, the Roman adtiral, took thirty 
of his ships, after having aunk ten inthe 
ment, while the Romans lost but one ship, which 
was taken at the commencement of the battle, 
Polyxenidas fled to Ephesus, whither Livius 
petaed him; but findmg that he would not 
ventare another engagement, he sent his coadju- 
tor, Eumenes, and the Rhodians home, and re- 
tired himself to | Cang,t a seaport in Aolis, 
the mean time, Antiochus was at Magnesia, 
amembling bis land forces. When news was 
jeden pot ‘that his fleet had been defeated, he has- 
the aea-conat, and spied himself to the 
fitting out of a new fleet, to dis, 
thone eas. He refitted thoe which had 
pee others, and, sent Hannibal into Syria to 
the Syrign’and Phenician fleets for their 
ent, He also ordered his son Selencus 
to oo the Roman fet in Alis,and keep that 
country in awe with one part of his army; while 
‘he put the rest into winter quarters, in s neigh- 
bouring towne of Phrygi 
In the ensuing spring, ».c. 190, the Rhodian 
fleet, ela roe. by the Rhodiacs under Eu- 
tenes, sailed from Canw, to secure the straits of 
the Hellespont, and a safe amage for the Ro, 
man anny, With this view, he made himeelf 


2 ible oley was, bent ton altos north-west of che 


n receiving thin 
iphesus, and, in a 


















Coryeian Wea port. of 

ne af the twelve foniap ellen ip tho peiceute of e 
Clasomene, ak she yount Mimas, over againet the 
{sand of Chics, erm ela, Ite ropreventative, 
Chlame, fa mh tiaaee for the de- 
ret he uti a five ahips sept into the 
ee = 


¢ Cans, now Colonl, wes 2 city at the 


the ame png of th i elrnac othe pul ihe 


3 north inuieas ten foe: 
Stensmcanen sine re eee 
ofthe Camm or tbe Bolen 


ve south-west of the jatrer, near the month 


sistrates, Fetes admiral, ry thirty ships, to join 
Livins and Eumenes szainst Antiochus, | Polyx- 
enidas was himself a Rhodian; but heving been 
hanidhed Rhodes, had entered into the Syrian 
service. Pansistratus had advanced with the 
Rhodian fleet as fur as the inle of Samos, when 
he received an express from Polyxeuidas, telling 
him, that as he was now master of the Syrian fleet, 
it was in bis power to do Pausistrarus and bis 
country signal service, provided Pansistratus 
would engage, in the name of his repablic, to. ree 
store him to bis native country aud his forfeited 
honours. Pautistratus desired Polyxenidas to ex- 
pio himwelf more fully, and promised secrecy. 
xenidas upon this sent a second express, in- 
forming Pausistratas that he would deliver ap 
the fleet of Antiochus, if he woald comply with 
his proposition. This’ proposal appeared of too 
. ich importance to be rvjected, and in order to 
Polyxensdas time to follow bim, Pauristratos 
Forired with hit aquedron to Panormas, a Sauian 
pe and waited there to see the insue of the af- 
From thence he sent an ex; 
cnidas, promising compliance with his demande 
aud Polyxenidas, in reply, sent him o letter in 
his own handwriting, engaging to deliver up the 
Syrian fleet upon this open declaration, 

All the mixnvings of Pausistratus now vane 
ished, He concvived tbat he had it in bis power 
to rain Polyxeuidas, and he could not believe 
that a wise man would make such an 
ment withoot desiguing two fulél it, No 
therefore, now remained, but to take the pt 
arioe 9 soso lis Sip we tnd 
this purpose, Polyvenidas en to cause all 
duty to be neglected on board the Syri ; 
me tw apn eo 
pfetences; and thus expose them to be caj 
without any dificult, This method 
Pausistratus, who affected the same ne; 
which he assured he would find in the 8) 
fivet, and quietly waited for notice when he 
attack them in the port of E| In the 














designs, sent away some of 
harbour to be cleansed, and ecw 


to put to sea, 
fate anand Chsindace 


sérance ance to Epheens. He waited in vain. | Have 
in lig the eupicions of hin ad- 
vermry, Folyxanidas sled ed from Ephesas with 
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retired precipitately to their vewela. The mouth 
‘of the harbour was by this time enclosed by the 
Syrian ships, and they were compelled to force 
their way through them in order to gain the open 
wa. The in which Pausistratus was, fint 
faced the enemy, and it broke through the fleet ; 
‘bat being immediately surrounded by five quin- 
queremes, commanded by Polyxenidas in person, 
it was overpowered and sunk: the Rhodixn 
commander and all on board prrished. ‘The 
death of Pansistratue was succeeded by the de- 
stroction of the Rhodian tleet ; seven shipw only 
© which broke through the Syrian fleet. 
In their flight, these ships fell in with some Ery- 
threan galleys, that were coming to their a1 
ance, and, with them, they turord towards the 
Hell where they joined the Romun fleet 
under Livius, who was carry mg on a siege agniust 


Abydos. : 
Tearing of this disaster, Livius decuned it nd- 
visable to abandon the siege of Abydos; to baxten 
to the defenee of such ships as he had Ieft at 
‘Canr, in Mysia, and t put 4 stop to the wutlitary 
Seieueus, who, in prrsuance of hiv 
Eines directions, had captured Phoew, Cyme, 
and other maritime cities ulong the coust. 
Livius first gteempted the reduction of Phocw, 
iu which be was baffled. From thence, accom- 
sed by Eamence, he sailed to Samos, where 
Rowse joined by another Rhediaa thet, hastily 
under the command of Eud:anen, Thus 
forced, deft Samos, and nailing for 
Epheves, insulted the Syrian fleet in that port. 
Some of the Komans lauded, and laut waste the 
vicinity of Ephesus; but the garrmon marched 
ont against them, and compelled them tv retrewt 
to their ubipa. The next day, Livius challenged 
the Syrians to an engugeiment, which they de- 
clined, apon which he returned tv Samos, and 
there resigned the command to his appointed 
‘The first sct of Amilioa was to summon a 
council of war, to advise with the chief officers 
what course he should pursue in his naval opera 
tions, Livius advised him to shut ap the port 
of Ephesos, and there keep the Syrian flect con- 
fined; but Epi ‘an inferior officer in the 
Rhodian fleet, cosseciied the sending F part fake 
fleet against Patara, in Lycia, and reduci 
This 2 ‘of and 





























Ulgetoe oft Retpamne”Scewcunpentog the 
rganus. Selencus, 

Caicos from Eoly, where be bad ‘erover + 
tered the dominions of Euienes, by the way of 
Ewa, the port of Pergainus; whilst Antiochus, 
advanciug to Sardis, and trom thence to the 
Caicus, encamped near the army of Beleuces, | 
Antiochus had a body of 4000 Gauls in bie army, + 
whom he employed in plundering and ravagiog 
the country ; whilat Seleucus, mt the head of his 
army, appeared before Pergamus, and besioged 
At in form, As gon as Eumencs was apprised 
movement by Attalug, whoiw he had lett 
in hin capital te defend his dominions, be sailed 
back from Samos w the port of Elna, aid teached 
Pergamus betore the enemy was aware of hin ap- 
prewb. ‘The Roman and Kbodian feet aleu set 
sail for Perganios without delay, 

Alarmed in gis wen, Antiochus, leaving his 
xon to ruyuge te country of Pergamus, marched 
into the Truade, which bulered to the Romana, 
and encamped near Adramnyttiom, at the foot of 
wart joe with mount: 
4 wt the head of the 
geographicat 
‘gamus, AZmilius, therefore, 
accompanied by Ennienes, hasteutd 10 the axsist« 
ance of those “faithtul allien © Attalus still cone 
tinned at Pergumuas to oppose Selencns, and wan 
there remforced by 1900 foot and 100 cavaley, 
sent him by the Achwnms, beaded ty Divphanen, 
au officer of great courge and adil in wniitary 
affairs, With this stuall body, Diophaoes sallied 
unt of the city, gained a considerable wtvantage 
over Selenens, and obliged bim to raise the siege 
of Pergamus, and quit the dominions of 
menen Hud thin hold action been seconded by 
Attalus und the Pergumenians, the whole army 
of Seleucus might have been destroyed, 

Antiochus had no better success in the Troade, 
Famtius, with the three confederate fleets, sailed. 
tw Adramyttium, and foreed him to abandon it, 
utter be hid takew several defenceless cities on 
bis way thither, and make bis retrent to Sardis, 
‘The combumd theets then returned to Samoa, 
where they separated, Alsnitius continued there 
w watch the motions of the Syrian Kae 
meues sailed to the Hellespont, to facilitate the 
passage of the Romun army over that strait; 
and Ludamus returned tu Hhodes, to obtain re 
inforcements, 

Having received seventeen additional galleys, 
Fudamus set sail to intercept Hunnital, and prew 
vent his junction with Poly xcnidas, in the port 
of Ephesus, He first advanced to Megiste, the 
modern Castelory zo, an inland with off the 
southern coost of the Lycian peninsula, The 
beut being ex: . and the sir very injurious to 
bealth at Begiste, Eudamun sailed thence to the 
mouth of the Earymedon ia Pamphylia, where 
he was informed by the inl ts off Axpendus, 
that Hanvibal’s feet appear off Sida. This 
ficet consisted of thirty-seven large ships, three 
of which were porns, four hexaremes, and 
fen triremes. ec Khodian fleet consisted of 
ihurty-two qusdriremes, and four triremes.*® A 
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aniles north of, 
































© The septiremses were ships with sures 





ents ae 
of cam; the bexeremes with six Letiheat cama; the quale 
thremee with four imnks of vare, and the trizemen with 
‘three banka of cars. 
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Dal, who, after a severe etragyl, was com 
afer him for some time, and 
taken one hezsremes, returned to Rpodes, 
mae erate 

who ommended fe eh 


being broken, it enabled the 
to surround Hannibal's 


be recollected, also, that was as 
quskilfal in naval, a8 he was skilful in military 
affairs ; Hike Phi , bis celebrated contem- 
,.who bad heen not long before utterly 


in a maval engagement by Nabus, the 
Spartan tyrant. 

On the defeat of Hennibal, Rhodian fleet 
blocked him up in the ports of Pamphylia 50 
closely, that it rendered it impossible for him to 
do his master the least service. ‘[his was a se- 
rious Joss to Antiochus; for, had Hannibal 
effected « junction with Polyxenidas, be would, 
in all probability, have heen superior to the com- 
bined fleets of Livius, Eumenes, and 
and thus have recovered for him the empire of 
the mea. In this case, the p 
army across the Hellespont might have been pre- 
vented, and the ruin of the Syrian power delayed, 
if not averted. 

‘Thos thwarted in his movements, Antiochus 
saw the necestity of preventing the arrival of his 
most formidable enemy. He sought to draw 





over the Bithynian monarch to his side; bat he 
failed ix this object. ‘The oaly resoatee now left, 
Uegrefore, was in his fect; which, thoagh 


de- 





Soprieed tbe jodian fleet, which h 
ved of # ian feet, which he imag 
‘lly oocapied off Patare and of that of Bu- 
moneg, which had eailed to the Hell to 
waft over the Roman legions. Polyzenidas was 
Santequontly ordered 19 go and engage with 
‘Brmildos at al hazards, whifat he himeelf arched 
with his land forees to Notium, 2 «mall town on 
cosst, five miles from Ephesus, and two from 
Colophod, to which it helonged. 
|| Having arrived at Notium, Antiochas went 
|| and invested Colophon, which was one of the 
|| Bost considerable cities of Tonia, situated on the 
at the foot, and on the slope 
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‘RISTogy OF THE EXLEUCIDE. 
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As Polyxenidas bad orders to engage the Ro- 
mans, he embraced the opportanity, and attacked 
them with great resolution. But his efforts were 
unavailing. The Rhodians hed then invented a 
Kind of fire-ships, which strock 
the Syrian fleet. “Cauldrona, 

‘als, were hun, at their 
none of the eneny’s 
These fell on the Syrian gal 
beaks into them, and at the same time set them 
on fire, ‘The Syrian galleys left their ranks aud 
crowded round them, to discharge their arrows, 
darts, and javelins against their crews. This wes 
a fatal error, ih by ships, sailing into the 


‘vacant spaces 
their whole fleet. It was in vain that Polyxen- 
‘ides encou i 
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*} historian, also, says 











i it in the light of bled infatuation. Tr 
info creat inter of what Is 


| 


termined to panish and destroy a hingdom, be 
eptives either tbe king, bis commanders, or 


couneellors, of counsel, prudence..and courage. 
‘Tnaish threstened the Jews in 


F 





For, behold, the Lard. the Lord of hosts. 

ath cake spay font jerusalem and frovt Judah 

‘Thhe stay and the staf, 

‘The whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of water, 
The caigtiy man, rnd the man of war, 

‘The jodge, and the prophet, anl the prulent, and the 
‘The eaptatn of Afty, and the Yonnurable man, 

Apa the counseile 





and the cunuing aruficer, and the 
orator.~ iva. il. 13, A 


Ie ig remarkable that Antiochus hinitelf com- 
plained of his fate when he withdrew his forces 
from Lysimachis, in thee words: “2 huow 
not what god has infatuated me; but every thing 
happeus contrary to my expretitions, Meaven 
persecutes me; and what can | infer from all 
this, bat thot my tuin appros bes?” 1 








pagan 

xpress), and enforces it 
ition, that “God (ook away the kitig’s 
Judgment, and overthrow hix reson. » punish- 
Tent that always happens, when men ure upon 
the point of falling into some great ealanity.” 
‘This is whet David besought God to do with 
yegard to Abitbophel, the counsellor of Ahsa- 
“© Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel 
of Ahithophel into foolishocss,” 2 Sam, xv. 31. 
His prayer was answered: * And Absalom and 
all the men of Israel suid, The counsel of Hu- 
shai the Archite is better than the counsel of 


F 


Ahithopbel, For the Lord had appointed to 
defest the good counse] of Abithophel, to the 
intent that the Lord might bring evil upou Ab- 


salom,” 2 Sam, xvii i4. Notwithstanding the 
scoffs of the sceptical, the affairs of mankind are 
not left tothe control of blind chance, but are all 
dirceted by = superintending Providence, Em- 
Pires ang kingdoms are under the direetion of an 
Almighty Being: they rise into power, and full 
into ded) according 10 his holy’sill and pea. 

i viduals 
acheer- 
the lip of 


are the sffai 





sure, Not lew so 
ander the gui 





ws bold 
for » farthing? and ose of them thal! not fall on 
the groond without your Father. But the very 
ira of your head ste all numbered. Fear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows,” Matt, x. 29-31. See also Luke 


wil, 6 
"The Romane at length passed into Asia. After 


pa Fy a 
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‘requcutly {she frm piace, t Sep Africanus, to conciliate 
1 ta Scipio Cy 
im Hoty Writ, that when God is de- | his favour, : 


and wheo he foued him di w 
hearken to bis propreaia, to mesure bins An 
tiochns was ready to restore bim his son, whom 
he had recently eaptared as he was going in a 
boat from Chafcis to Oreum, silhowt ransure 5 
that all the hing of Syrix's treasures were ot hie 

D that he was wi even to share 
his domini judy 
i 4 


with him, This wes ill-} 
eke 
ry re 

















Finding Antiochus so cowardly, 

snane were only the mote inexoratle. They 
plivd, that @ prace would pot be ranted to Ane 
Hochas upon any other terms than the follow. 





ing. 1, That since Antiochus had drawn the | 
wat upon himself, be should defray the whule 
«arenes of 


2. That be should reatore liberty 
agemral to all the Grevk eit in and, 5, 
That to prevent all future hewtititicn, be vould 
relinquish all Asia on thie ade mouut Troras, 
Antiochus thought thit the Romane 

have prescriber! more hnmiliating condi 
y conyered hit, and sich w peuce appeated 
to hint av ealamitows ix the ment fatal wer, He 
therfore turned ull brs thoughts to the necessary 
preparations for opposing the enemy, and pres 
seuting his farther progres. But it wan the 
contest of weakness with strength, of igguerance 
aith knowledge, and the issue was there. 
tore certain, so far as human cvrtaintien ex- 


dnd. 

Having taken thia resolation, Antiochus en 
camped near Thyatira in Lydia, where he sasem- 
‘bled all his forces, On the other hand, the Ro 
mana advanced to Flea, near the mouth of the 
Curcun Ip 0 few days, Antiochus moved fron 
‘Thyatira, and leaving the river Hermua between 

and the Romans, encamped near Magnesia, 
within reach of mount Sipylus, He was fol- 
lowed thither by the Romans, and a dreadful 
hattle was fought, in which Antiochus was utterly 
overthrown, notwithstanding hia army was no- 

ri superior to that of the Romans, It ia 
said that he 50,000 foot and 4000 horse in 
this struggle, with 1500 prisonera; while in 
the consular army there were but 300 foot and 
twenty-five hone killed: whereby the vietory 
‘wan compidered a prodigy to all nations beth of 
the east and the west. It is probable, however, 
thar the number slain is much cxaggerated, 

On his defrat, Antiochus retired to Sardis with 
the remnsot of his forces, From Sardis he 
marched to rejoin bis son Seleueus, who had fled 
to Ajames, ‘As for the consul, br took advan- 
tage of the defeat and flight of Antiochus, and 
made himself master of all the seighbouring 
cosntries, Thyatira, Magnesia, Trallis, Diag- 
besia in Caria, Alabanda, all Lydia, end even 
Ephesus itself, highly favoured a it had been 


the vanquished monarch, declared for the 
Womane “Flaally the consal 






























Sardis, which opened gue arty epproaah 
is, whi ite gates at bia ay 
‘While the consular army wus at Hardie, Antio~ 














MISTOMY OF TER stLEocIDR. 
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dictated the following 
That Antiochus shoald 
we 


couneil was called, which 









be delivered up, and the king's 
younger son Antiochus be given aa an hostage. 
The umbaseadors were directed to sign any 
‘tora ight be offered, and therefore 
j] these, huuiliating a8 they must have heen, were 
And thos the power of the Bynes 
‘empire was for ever broken, The addreno of the 
st to the sons of pride may be well applicd 

sean improvement of this event; 








"UP, 

3 {tas full of ousture, 

‘Asid he poureth out of the same 

‘But the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall 
‘wring thems out, aud drink them —Psa Laxs. 5-8 


Antiochus drank of this 
strumentulity of the Romans 
‘them in after ages. 

This peace being rotified by the Conseript 
Fathers at Home, with such additions and al- 
terations as they thought proper to umke, and 
all Asia on this side mount ‘Faurux delivered 
into the power of the Romans, the Greek cities 
were by them restored to their liberty, the pro- 
vinees of Caria and Lydia given to the Rhodi- 
ans, and all the rest that had belonged to Anti- 
ochua bestowed upon Eumencs. The lose of 
the surrendered countries, says Meeren, was 3 
consequence of this peace, less disadvantageous 
tothe Syrian kings than the use made of it by 
the conquerors, Ry adding the greatest part of 
the ceded territories to those of the kings of Per- 
gamus, the Romans raised up alongside of their 
enemy a rival whom they might, at their own 
will, tise a8 1 political engine against him, Rome 
took cure likewise that the stipulated sum should 
de paid by metalments in twelve years, to the 
end that Syrin might be kept in & permaneat 
state of dependence, 

By the original treaty, Scipio stipniated that 
Antiochus should psy 15,000 Euboic talents, 
‘This was one of the points altered by the Con- 
seript Fathers, They condemned him to pay 
15,000 Attic talents, which was a material wld 
tion to the sum first imposed. According to Ar- 
Duthnot’s calculation, 15,000 Euboic talents, at 
the rate of sixty mine, or 199. 15«, per talent, 
‘Was equal to 2,916,250, sterling ; whereas 15,000 
Attic talents, of eighty mins, or 2580 Bs. Sd. per 
talent, amounted to 3,876,500. sterling, nearly 
a million of pounds sterling more. Besides this, 
the mam of 400 talents, which he was bound to 
pay¥o Eumenes, was augmented to 477, namely. 
127 for the corn he rived from Attalus, and 
380 to be paid Eamenes in five years. If these 
talents were algo Attic, their value would amount 
collectively to 183,276). 17% sterling, which 
added to the 15,000 Attic talents, very nearly 
make 4, As Heeren intimates, 





“through the in- 
it wan reserved for 




















Antiochus was to pay 1000 of theve talents anhu- 
ally, or 268,439/. 64. 8d, for twelve years to Rome. 


“The other 3000 were already paid, namely, 500 
to the consul, at the siguiog of the preliminary 
treaty, and 2500 at the signing of the definitive 


treaty. 

Te depress Antiochus still sore, the Roman 
senate bound bim over to deliver up all his ele- 
phante, and train up no more for war, He was 
iso todeliver up all bis galleys of war to the 
Romans, to have no more than tea such at ees, 
which should be only triremes, of vessels of | 
thirty oars, And even these were not to be al- 
Jowed to rail beyond the i 
cadnus and Sarpedoo, uniess for the purpose of 

money, ambassadors, or hostages to 
Rome. He was not, moreover, to raise merce- | 
naries in any of the countries belonging to Rome 
‘of ber allies, or reovive voiunteers from thence, 
Finally, if uny of the allies made war upon him, | 
he was’ to have the right of defeadiog himself 
bat he was to rutzin none of the cities, or take 
them roto friendship, or draw them over to his 
side by corruption : all disputes were to be de- 






ts Such were the 

umiliating treaty; 
which Antiochus was permitted to defend 
himself, after the Rumans had first shorn bim of | 





ail power! So fond 1 man of displaying power 
over his brother inan. 

Antivehus did not long survive bis fall Dis 
appointed of all those schemes of conquest and 
glory in which be had indulged so long and sa 
madly, says Auretius Viewr, and conscious of 
hus utter inability to retrieve hie fallen eondation, 
he returned to Antioch, and gave himself up to 
gross sensuality and debauchery, a8 the last re- 
anaining source of enjoyment. Having lost all 
seme of honour in the deep abyss of his politi- 
cal degradation, and unable to bear with equa 
numity hi ortunes, like many in sirailar cie- 
cumstances, be sought solace from grief in the 
enjuyments of the table. Heated with wine, at 
one of these entertainments, he struck and 
abared one of his guests, who killed him in the 
quartel, This was in 187 2, in the Bfty-second 
year of his age, and the thirty. of his 


By ancient historians, Antiochas is commended 
for his humanity, clemency, and liberality. A 
decree be enue, ging i subject yor 

commanding them 
Till 












‘mission, and even. Dot to ol 
they interfered with the laws, 
shows that he possessed justice. 





courage a1 
of The Great 
the wisdom of his conduct his application 
to business, and all his affairs were proportion- 
ably unsuccessfal His conduct in semnagie 
with Rome; the contempt in which be held 

wise counsels of Hapnibal ; and the ignominious 
Pesce he was compelled to sccept, obscared 
effectually the brighter page af his previous his- 








iced in the History 
Eagpiiane where the kings of the north and the 


or Syria and Egypt, are described os ait- 
ioe thelr teil a Beye, eT 




















repudiated bis wite, Laodice, (by whom be had 
i Callivicas. to whose sons and de- 


Berenice, the daaghter of Ptolemy, Ax 
peruses it, he woald do well to refer 

to the evevts of the feign of Antiochus the 
his faith may be strengthened io the 
‘Writ. After deecribing thie mar- 
immediate consequences, the pro- 


‘Seleucus Ceraunus, and Anti- 
sons of Callinicus} shall be 
aseemble w multitude of 
‘one [of them, Antiochus the 
hall certainly come, dnd overflow, [Cato 


i 





fit 


t and pass through: then shall he return, 
| (the next ‘} and be stirred up, {tmrching.}, 
leven to fortress, [the fromtiee tuwm of 





is 
Hep] _And the king of the south [Folens 
Hopater] shall be moved with chaler, and 
sball come forth {the third year] and fight wit 
him, evea with the king of the north, (An 
ochus:] and be [Antiochus] shall sct forth 
I great multitade; but the maltitede shall be 
given into his { Ptolemy's] hand, [at the luttle 
, of Raphia.} And when he hath then away the 
tmaltitude, (of the Syrians] his { Ptolemy's] 
heart shail be lifted up: and be shail cast down 
many ten thousands [of his own su 
‘be shall not be strengthened by it. For the king 
of the north [ Antiochus} shail return, snd aluil 
{eet forth’a multitude greater than the former, 
jand shall certainly come after certain year~ 
(twelve) with & reat army and with inch 
t 

















riches." And in those times there shall many 
stand up against the hing of the south, [particu- 
larly the Macedonians :} als the rubbers of thy 
people [the Jews, Samaritans, ete, } shail exalt 
themgelven [or affeet independence} to estal 
| the vision, [or bring on the predicted calamities! 
{but they ahall fall, [by Scopus] Sa the king of 
the north [Antiochus] whall come, and cox up 8 
Monnt, and take the mont fenecd cities : nnd the 
farms of tbe south [Seopas, ete.] shall uot with- 
| stand, neitherhischooew people, neither shail there 
‘de any strength to withstand. he [ Anti 
that cometh against him shall do accordan; 
own will, and none shall stand befure hin: 
he shalt stand in the glorious laud, which by 
hand shall be conaumed. Me stil) ulwe set his face 
' to enter with the atrength of his whole hingdons, 
[oto Raphia,) and upright ones with him, [to 
make an Agreement with Pustrmy Epiphanes:} 
and he [Antiochus} shall give him [Ptolemy 
i in marriage] the daughter of women, 
(Cheopatra,] corrupting her: but she shall not 
sand on his side, neither be for him, [but for her 
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bosbend, Ptolemy Epiphanes, cuntrary to his 
isles, (westward,] and shall take msny; but a 
[Roman] prince for bis own bebalf [and to 
support ‘his allies} sh 
offered by him to cease; withnat his own re- 
shall cause it to turn upon him. 
his own land, [Autioeh, in bis flight eastward : 
but he shall stamble and fall, [in that ety.} 
pected and vielent deatn,] Dan. xi. 1»—19. 
‘Thns beautifully doew this prediction of the 


wil] After this shalt he tarn his face unto the 

eause the reproach 
Fihen ‘he sball ture his face wrnard the fore of 
not be found,” [be stall meet with an anex- 








‘SUSTORY OF THE sxiacerpa. 


t prophet Doniel harmonize with the diwwunt 

1 Boy pepe it refers. Verily, the pages of 
antiquity form # beautiful commentary upon the 
ward of God when thus brought together, They 
demonstrate its truth in lites which the mulice 
of infidels can never erase: undesynedly, in- 
deed, but no les faithfully. 


CHAPTER I, 


PROM TUE COMMENCEMENT OF THE UNION 
BETWEEN THE SELEUCIDA AND THE Hee 
MANS, TILL THE FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE 
LATTER. 





LECCTA PRILOPATER, 








surnamed Philopater, the eldest 
ats succeeded tthe 

the obhyatons under 
He gleven 
anus in not 
4 f the ate 
ject state to which ‘the Syrian empire bul been 
Teduced by the Romans. He wax, indeed, an 
more than a herer fur them, as foretold 
dy the, 



















pater] stand op In hia 
in the glory uf the king: 
dum; bot within few dayx for yearn] he sball 
de destroy cd, uetther in anger, nor in battle,” 
[har bs domestic treason, ) Laat, xi. 20, 

Selenens Philopater reigned during the pontif. 
ivare uf Omas UL, shen Jeranalem was inhabited 
with peace, and the laws ubeyed, beeaune af the 
godless of this high priest aud bin hatred of 
wickeduess, The author of the book of Macea- 
Seleucus himeet, out of his own 
conte belonging to the 
i T pon the information 
° owever, (who was made governor uf 
the temple, aud who hud quarrelied with the 
igh priest) that the treasury of Jerusslews wax 
vaceedingly rich, and abundantly more than 
sufficient to wupply the xaerifices, the king, who 
was straitened for money to pay the Roman 
trbute, sent hin treusurer, Heliodorux, tw neice 
aut bring him the money. Tt wool appear, 
from the author before meutioned, that Selencus 
failed in this sacrileRious attempt ; and 
certain that he wan soou murdered by 
batinws and wicked treasorer, Hetivdorus, who 
twurped the kingdom, 

Heliodoras did wot long enjoy his usnrpation. 
At the time of the death of Seleucun Philopater, 
hin younger brother, Antiochun, who bud been 
exchanged as a hostage, for his son Demetriva, 
at Komw, wan then on his way home, at Athens, 
Antiacs had sufficient sede inggatinte 
imsclf with Eumenes, king of Pergawo 
to prevail on him to expel the uurpert aod 
piace him on the throne; and with the Myrinze 
and Ronuns, to exffer hin tw reign in exclusion 
Of the rightful heir, youug Demetrius. 







































ANTIOCHUA EPIPHAKES, 
On the accession of Antiochus, ac. 175, be 























place of exercise at Jerusalem for the youth of 
the city, according to the 
Greeks’ Jason, bowever, Gd uot long enjoy hin 
il-gotten dignity. Three years after, he was 
supplanted by bis younger brother, Onias 1v., or 
Menelaus, who gave Antiochus 300 talents more 
for the office than Jason had given. Jason fled 
into the country of the Ammonites. Meanwhile, 
Menelaus stole some golden vessels out of the 
touting cides and whe epee proced by Ma bred, 
cities, and when ed by his , 
fet fe meee ace 
‘at Antioch, to im * 

for vind as TAndronicua was alain on the same 
pot by Autiochas. These facts are derived 
¢ book of Maccabees, and confirmed by 

Se ‘as, except that concerning the sale of the 
pontifierte, which, nevertheless, from the cha- 
racter of the parties concerned, appears to be 


‘Upon the accession of Ptolemy Philometer. 
his nephew, to the throne of Faye, Antiochus 
sent aml to assist at coronation, 
‘These ambassadors discovered that the ministers 
of the young king meant to renew their master's 
cisim to te provinces of Calo ia and Pales- 
tine, which had Jong been s subject of verbal 
dispute. Antiochus denied the claim, and, de- 

ising the youth of Ptolemy, repeatedly invaded 
Laype In his first expedition, xc. 171, as he 
‘was on his way, he received a bribe to acquit 
Menelazs of the charge of snctilege. After- 
warda, he gained « victory over the Egyptians 
near Mount Cassius and Pelasiam. Next year, 
Bc. 170, he completely defeated the i 
army, took Philometer prisoner, and sabdued 
the whole country, except the capital, Alex- 
andri, Antiochus went on a third expedition, 
the Egyptians hd ‘clined the ounger 

m8 roc! a 
brother of Philometer king, under the name of 
Euergetes 11, nicknamed, afterwards, Physcon, 
from his cy. In opposition to Buer- 
are y recur at Memphis, 
#0 titalar sovereiga, an ‘& strong garrison 
elasiam, The’ ‘brothers, however, coalesced 


theis unnatural uncle, and sent an em- | i 
rH This 


to Rome, implori 


customs of the | J 


feet 
of ce 
iri 








its inhabitants. Apollonius, who was = 
collector of tribute,” coming in TABOe 
peaceably to Jerusalem, slew ‘ot maltitade 
of mea, sold the women and children for cap- 
tives, and then fortified the city of David, on 
Mount Sion, for a citadel, “to lie in wait 
against the sanctoary, and an evil adversary 
unto Israel. 

In his mad rage, Antiochus next issued « 
decree for estabhshing the Grecian idolat 
throughout his dor 3s. Jew and Gent 


8. 


Gerizim to Jopiter Xenius, “the defender of 
” The abomination of desolation” 

‘was set up on the altar of the Lord at Jerusalem, 
on the 15th day of the ninth month, Cialeu ; 
and on the 25th of the same month, sacrifices 
‘were offered upon the idol altar, built beside the 
altar of God, a0 celebrated in Holy Writ. Ido) 
altars, also, were erected on side through- | 
out the cities of Judes, on which the king's | 
commissioners enforced obedience to the edict. 
Aon old Athenian minister, well versed in all the 
heathenish rites, was sent to Jerusalem to see 
that they were duly executed, Ultimately, it 
‘appears that Antiochus came ape oho gd prot 
" e 

history of the Maccabees relates that he oom- | 
manded and superintended the most horrible 
tortures of the recusants. Particular mention 
is wade of the martyrdom of Eleaser, in his 
ninetieth year, for refasing to eat awine’s flesh; 
e heroic matron, aud her seven sous, 
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mow, they fered gresiy et bb cod 
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Tac tiae Konto God aised a deli 











, ing to the idol 
ted priest, however, repelled hin 
1 indignation and abhorrence, aud with 
8 fond voice, in the hearing of the msem! 
jimod his refesal to sacnfice. 
‘At this jancture,a certain Jew pasted towards 
the altar with the mtestion of sactificing, =! 
in obedience to the law, struck bra 
down aa a rebel agaivst Jehovah. ‘Fi 
commencement of w great 
‘Bis eons, aesiswd by the citizens, rushed upon 
the commissioner and his reunue, slew thew 
and tore duwa the idolutrous altar. 
to the consequences of his bold set, Mat 
proclaimed 11 it the city, * Who- 
sealous for the law, sod a maintainer 
covenant, let him follow me.” Having 
this proclamation, Mattathias and his Ove 
with ‘others, fed to the mountains of 
where they were soon joined by many 
who were determined (o maintain the 
their fathers, 
edbering to the law of the sab- 
ition to the Inose principles of 
joined the Greeks, these con- 
held it to be imperative to abstain 
of arms on that day. In conee- 
this, a thousand persons, who had 
we in « large cave near Jerwsslens, 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered without 
tesistance, ‘This event opened the eyes of Mat. 
tathias and his adherents, who, after mature 
deliberation, determined that 
and their duty to stand on their defence on the 
‘sabbeth day ; although they still thouglt them- 
selves bound to refrain from being the assailanin 
on that day, 
Being joined by 2 gallant band of Assideans, 
or“ Volonteers, wholly devoted to the law,” and 
that fled from the sord of perscen- 
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was both lawful 
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had ol a While em; oT 
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enouuraged his com 
With the God of heaven it 
er with @ great multitude ors 
email company :” edding emphatically, “ We 
fixht for our hves and our tava’ 

Euraged at the success of Judas Maccabrus, 
‘whose fame had spread through all the nvigh> 
Youring uations Antwcbus formed large ph 
‘at vengeance; but Gnding those checked by the 
exhausted atate of his treasury, he resulved to 
proreed into the eastern provinces to reeruit his 
finances, be his wealth, 
g in arrears 
with their tribute, and on the eve of revolt. 
Refore be went, he appointed bis kinsman, Fy- 
‘nas, regent of all the western provinces from the 
Euphrates to Egypt, nod comnniesioned him to 
taise and march an army to exti the Jews, 
and to plant a foreign colmy in their room. 

Acting upon this commission, the next ‘war 
0. 166, Lysina sent a great army into Juden 
under the commend of Nicanor und Gorgian, 
So confident were they of victory, thet Nicauor 
precise a ale of the captive Jaws hefure- 

at the rate of ninety for a talent, or about 
two pounds sterling pet besd, This druw a 
crowd of merchaols the eve coast to the 
Syrian cap at Emmaus, nest Jerusslem. to 
make a cheap purchase of slaves, according to 
the practice of the times. Under these cireum- 
stances, Judas and his party assembled at Mas- 
peb, or Mizpch, thet ancient place of eopcourne, 
‘where they fasted and prayed; after which, in 
obedience ‘to the Jaw, be dismiswed all such of 
Lin men ax bad, io the courne of the preceding 
year, built bouses, betrothed wives, or were plate 
ing vineyards, or were fearful, This act of faith 
reduced his small army from 6%) to 3000 

Deeming it superfans to employ their whe 
force against sv musll an army, Gorgias, one of 
the yan generals, with « choeen body of 
treops, 5000 fout and 10) hore, marched by 
wight to surprise Judes, That vigilant com- 
mander, however, was apprised of the design, 
snd detennined to take advantage of the separa 
tion of the two geverals. Ie marched early in 


























© Tht Ss the most general opinion; but there ste 
otbert who think that 1 x derived from the Hebrew 
term Macchabeb, whicl ignites “hid,” and whish woud 
therciy bea couiemecume erie bextened pee them 
hy thelr adversaries, beesuse tbey cobceahed themselves 
am eaves and rocks; oF from the word Maxerbad, sigul- 
Draveru, and so they sight be called " cavernens,” 
who forked tn . By othess the appelia- 
‘éerived ma 


ed In careras. 
ie from the vere mesed, to wound; eee 
‘naked, to perforate; and from baked, to sappinnt, 



































vi 
PF yinmediately after, the Jews defeated snother 
‘army under Timotheus and Bacchides, 

w & grest many men, reduced several strong 
holds, and then divided the united spoils with 
the maimed, che orphans, the widows, end the 


Py 

‘During the next year, Bc. 165, Lysias assem- 
pled another large army, and marched himself 
to invade Judea in the south, He entered Ida- 
mea, which was now confined to the region 
west snd south-west of the baltic Lake, 
whieh had in former ages belonged to the tribes 
‘of Simeon and Jada, bat after the captivity, 


when it lay detolate, had been occupied by the | bat 


Edomites, from Arabia Petnea, the ancient 
Edom, who made Hebron their cap:tal, and 
rebuilt on their northern frontier the strong 
fortress of Wethsura, which had been originally 
‘built by Rehoboum, At this advantageous post 
Lysiae encamped, and was encountered by Judas 
sith only 10,000 men, who gained & most im. 
portant victory, slaying 5000 meu on the spot, 
and dispersing the rest, Observing that the 
Jews fought hke men determined to conquer or 
die, Lymas did not venture a revewal of the en- 
gagenient, but retired to Antioch, designing to 
bring an overwhelming force next year. 
During this disustrous war which he had 
Kindled in the west, Antiochus was little more 
in the east. Having departed from 
‘Antioch, his capital, he crossed Mount Taurus, 
and entering Armenia, defeated Artaxias and 
‘took him prisoner. From Armenia be hastened 
into Persia, in order to oblige the natives of 
that rich province to pay the arrears of their 
early tribute, Being informed that the city of 
Eiymnia ‘was renowned for ite wealth, and that 
immense cums were lodged in its celebrated 
temple, he hastened thither, eager for the plun- 
der. He was, however, repulsed with the ES 
est iguominy, and to retire to 
tana, in ia. 
ile at Ecbatana, Antiochus received the 
news of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus, 
and be instantly set out from Media, swelling 
‘with rage, and breathing forth rain end destrac- 
tion on the inhabitants of Jerusalem. As he 
was hastening onwards, near Babylonia, other 
Te ‘brought him an accoant of the defeat 








and to acknowledge that his i 
hich be caduitd 20 by the auth whieh hy | 
ich he e1 an u which 
Deheee Sia Bc. 164. y aur 

leading occurrences of the reign of Anti- 
ochas Epiphanes are thus foretold by the prophi 
Daniel bn ue continuation ; i ms 

“ And in his [Seleacus Philopater’s] estate 
shall stand up a vile person, [Antiochus Ls ha. 
nea, ] to whom they [the Syrians, who set up Hefi- 
‘odorus} shall not give the hovoar of the kingdom: 
bet he al ome in 

ingdom by flutteries, 
gamus, the Syrians, an 
the arms of a flood shall they (Heliodorus and the 
Syrians] be overflown from before him, and 
shall be broken ; yea, also the prince of the co- 
venant, {the Jewish high priest Onias im, de- 
posed by him.] 

“And after the league made with bim {Pto- 
lemy Philometer, hie nephew, king of Egypt)’ 
he shall work deceitfully: for'he sball come up, | 
and shall become dae [in Phenicia] with a! 

! 
i 





small people, {orretinue.] He shall enter peace- 
ably even upon the fattest placea of the proviner, 
[Phenicia :} and he stall do that which his fa- 
thers have pot done, nor his fathers’ fathers, (or, 
he shall oatdo thet iu donations :) he ball 
scatter among them the prey, and spoil, and! 
Fiches: [he bd collected plunder and ha re-| 
‘venues t0 bestow upon the Pheaiciane, i 
to attach thew to hi interest} yen, and he shall 
forecast his devices against the strong holds, [of, 
Egypt.) even for » [convenient] tine. ( 

* Aid he shall stir up his power and his con- 
rage aguinst the king of she aouth [Protemy Phe 
lometer) with a great army; snd 














of Ly and it ‘him that Jodas had re- 
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te did with much pusillanimity :) therefore 
be grieved, and retara, [towards Syria, } 
ve indignation against the holy covenant: 
he ‘he shall even return, and have in- 
e with them that forsake the ly cove- 
‘with the apostate Menelaus and his party, 
p the Grecian idolatry.] And arms shall 
ou his part, and they ‘mall pollute the sane- 
tuary of strength, and shall take away the dail 
‘sacritice, [that is, the morning and evening acti 
five of the two lambs,] and they shall place the 
sbowination that maketh desolate, [even the altar, 
statue, and worship of the Olympian Jupiter, in 
sanctuary.) And such ax do wickedly ageinat 
the covenant shalt he [ Antiochus | corrupt by 
flatteries: but the people (such as the aged Kic- 
azar, the Hebrew matron and her avven sons, 
with other Jews] that do know their God shall 
be and do exploits. And they that un- 
derniand’ ‘among the people { Muttathian aud his 
sons} sball instroct many : yet they lull fall by 
the sword, and by flame, by captivity, and by 
spoil, many days, Now when they skall fall, 
‘shall be bolpen with » litle help : but maay 
shall cleave to them with Ratterics, [the follows 
ere of Mattathias aud Judas shull trst be few, 
‘and afterwards Leung And some of them 
of understanding shall full, to try them, and to 
parge, aod to make them white, even to the 
time of the end: because it is yet for a time ap- 
pointed,” (the safferings and the death of those 
who stodfastly refuse to obey the king's decree 
shall be their glory and their riumph, ‘Van. xi, 
@1—35. See also Dan, viii. 9~12, where 
tioches is mated at ittle horn, branching 
‘out of one of the four horns of the Grecian mon- 
archy : s hora which waxed exceeding great to- 
wands the south, [Bgypty] and the plemant land, 
[Palestine ;] » horn which made war against God's 
chosen people, prevailed against them even til] 
he took the holy city, defiled the temple, 
the abomination of desolativa, aod 
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pire, ur the four temporal kis 
to preeeie the spiritual kin 


of Ged wpou 
enrth, | The magnificence of the whole scheme, 





i fortunca of all mankind, seems 
to be an object suitable to the omniacixnt Go- | 
VeRXOR OF Tae UNtVRARK, calculated to excite 
awe and admiration, bat the minuteness of de~ 
tail exhibited in. shis part excerda that af ony 
i ney of thowe times, ‘The prophecy is 
concive and comprehensive, and yet 
matantial and complete, thau any in 
. No one historian hus related so wany 
circumstances, and in such exact order of time 
and place, a¢ the prophet; so thot it was neces 
to have recourse to several authors, Grvek 
Romun, Jew and Christian, for the better { 
explaining sud illustrating the great variety uf | 
particulars contained in thin prophecy. And if | 
the authors who wrote of these times were all | 
extant, or all entire, (neither of whi 
case.) we should nnquestionubly have atill greswr | 
reason to be astonished at the consummate exact 
ness of the prophecy. Truly, 
















by lle pruvidence anaign 
‘These pride, thelr passions, to lela ena anctined ; 
Asblle they giltter in the face of day 








ANTIUCHUS EUPATOR, 
Antiochus, surnamed Eupator, “ well father- 


ed,” the son of Epipbanes, then a child of nine 
pear of ane, was act op for king by Lynae, who 

been appointed his guardian, mC. 169, in 
uppouition to Demetrius, son uf Seleacus Philo- 
pater, who bad been an hostage at Rome ever 
sunce thr death of bis father, snd who was now 
in the flower of his age, and an aspiring geniva, 
‘The accession of Antiochus Eupator was sanc- 
tioned by the Romans; for although Demetriua 
failed mot to urge his claims upon the attention 
of the senate, that sage body decided that it was 
more for the interests of Home that « minor 








ardent and able Demetrius. Acting upan this 
‘anfur live of policy, they sent three experienced 
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ian provinces, and by 
outing nations, the Joppites, Jampitee, 
ane, and Ldumseans, all of whoa Judas suc- 
comsively subdued. i 
‘Daring this period, the citadel on Mount Zion, 
gutvinoed by Syrians and renegade 
to be a source of annoyance to 
‘worship, which at length proved so intolerable, 


leteat of Goryis, governor of dames, Some of 
the besieged, however, forcing their way throngh 
in a sally, hastened to the court of Antioch, and 
complained of the continued pred biped 
to : at, 88 evine: is at- 

‘apoa the Synan garsivon. Provoked at this 
intelli the king assembled a large army of 
100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, and thirty-two ele~ 
phante, and with Lysias marched to Idumea, 
and besieged Betheura. Judas quitted the citadel, 
edvanced to attack the king’s army on the way, 
and slew about 600 men; bat finding the Syrian 
army too strong, he desisted from the attack, and 
Tetreated; and ‘soon after surrendered 
for want of provisions, it being sabbatical year 
‘of rest ¢o the lend, B.c, 163. ‘The Syrians next 
proceeded to Jerusalem, which must have shared 
‘the same fate, had not the king and his 

fian heen recalled by acivil war st home, 
commenced by Philip, who had been appointed 


reached the camp, the king and council hastily 
concluded a with the Jews on the former 
‘terms, that they shonld be allowed to live 
cording to their own laws. The siege was then 





the 


Jews, con- 
the temple | of 


‘that Judas besieged it, after his retorn from the | take 
defeat 


telligence | country with profess 


i | porter 










Sdviee of his Bolybing, the hisorkes, be 
‘Sde'his cetape from Heone apd tnded’ Sith 
aly eight Sriends snd theiy earvants at Tripolis, 
a i Here be had the art to persuade 
joined 
wards 





Syran empire responsible 
same time, they gave Demetrius proofs of a per- 
fect reconciliation. 

As coon as Demetrius was established on the 
throne of Syria, he delivered the Babyloniuns 
from the tyranny of Timarebus and Heraclides, 
‘whom Antiochus Epiphanes had raised to great 
honours; the former being governor, and the 
latter treasurer of the province of Babylon. De- 
metring caused Timarchus to be put to death, 
and benished Heraclides, for which the Baby- 
lovians, with gross sdulstion, gave him the title 
of Soter, or Saviour. 

After this, Demetrius, at the instigation of £)- 
cimus, who, on the death of Menetaus, had been 
appointed high-privat of the Jews, but had been 
expelled, renewed the war with that nation, He 
re-appointed Alcimus as high-priest, and sent a 
considerable military furce, under the command 


relying thereon, pat 
were treacherously slain. After this, Bao- 
chides reinstated Alcimus, aod intrustiog the 

ince woh» charge and lnving a farve whic 














" upon himself the enmity 














sent, 
fied, and he then hazarded 
led to the same results, 


‘of the conquesta of the Ro- 
mana, and the controlling power 

in the affairs of western A\ expt. 
Judes took the opportunity of the respite which 
the latter victory afforded him. of sending an 
embassy to Rome, to solicit an allisnce with 
them, and therewith protection from the 8) nan 
government, According t0 their systematic 
vebeme of subjugation, the Roman senate granted. 
liberty to thoee who were under foreign dominion, 


‘The Jewish ambsseadors were therefore gra- 
clously received, and an offensive and defenaise 
alliance was made theJews A letter, also, 
‘was iramediately after written to Demetrius, com- 
maanding him to desist from persecuting them, 
and threatening him with war if he persisted, 
Before the ambasaadors returned, however, 
thia letter had heen received, Judas had fallen in 
& furioas conflict with Barchides, whom, with 
Alcimun, the Syrian monarch had sent to avenge 





‘the defeat of Nicanor, 

‘The death of Judar was followed by # merci- 
Jess persecution of hia adherents; wh oo 
they elceted his younger brother, the vahiaut 
Jonathan, to be their prince and leader. Buc- 
chides, hearing thia, to slay Jonathan, and 
‘& stroggie was maintained betucen these two 
tenders, till the year, Bc, 156, when the sword 
cessed from Israel Bocebides accepted proposals 
of peace from Jonathan, exchanged prisoners, 
swore to ssolest him no more, and then retarned 
into Syria, 

Soon after, Demetrias turned his arms ayainst 
Gappadocie ‘and set up a pretender to the crown, 

3, ip opposition to Ariarthes, the youthful 
monsteh of that country. By this act, he drew 
rep ly na hr 

08, WI in bis own 
destraction. ‘i 

After this impolitie movement, sbout mc. 
154, Demetrias retired toa new palace which he 
had built near Antioch, and there abandoned him- 
elf to fuxury and pleasure. All business and 


contents and conspiracies, which were fostered 
by Plolem Pidbracien ‘Egypt 

i 3 
‘Adtarthees King of Ci 


king of as ; and 
pthc. Thee Kings availed themselves of 
of Heractides, who had been banished 
‘Demetrius, and who had since lived at Rhodes. 
Herecidden athctr negation 
named 


eaded = 
ry young 
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| their tribute, and even of their cattle; and im- 





Dow assumed the 


competition ed hi 
Sart the strain wyine 
should purchase the’ 
vmmunities. Demetrit 
general in Juden, and en 
forces, and furnish them wit 


ighly advantageous to the 
ith each other who 













the other hand, Balt 
phest, aod sent him a 
cthaareh, or prince of 


Tobe and crows, sa 
Hearing this, De- 
offered 


yun 
juhem, 
metriua resolved co outlid Helse, 

Jonathan a release from tribute, crstoms on salt, 
and crown taxes; the addition of the thive 
governments of Apherema, Lydda, and Rama- 
them in Ramaria, and the government of Galilee, 
to that of Judea; the frovdom of the holy city, 


and exemption of itn borders from tenthe aod 
tributes; the restoranion of all captives that had 
‘heen carried out of the land of Judes, from all 
parts of the kingdom of Sy ria, with remiesion of 








munity and toler for all the Juws within 
the realm to celebrate their festivals, sabbath, 
‘new movna, and solemn days, without mulertation 
or hinderance ; and, in return, he required an eu- 
tolment of 30,000 Jews, to be paid by the crown, 
and to serve in the garrisons and places of trust, 
with liberty tn live according to their own laws, 
He alao offered the seaport of Ptolemais, with 
ita territory, axa free gift to the temple of the 
ranctuary ; % remission of the 5000 sbekels of 
silver, which had been snnuully paid to the king 
out of the revenues of the weiple; to make the 
temple itself an asylum for debtors to the king, 
or fur any other matter ; and to pay the expenses 
of repairing and fortifying Jerusalem, end the 
temple mount, out of the royal treasury. The 
extravagant generosity of these offers made 
Jonathan and the patriots suspicious of their 
sincerity, and, mindful of the wrongs Demetries 
had inflicted upon them, they agreed to espouse 
the cause of Alexander. 

Next year, n.c. 152, the rival kings took the |/ 
field with their armies, and Demetrius, who 
lacked neither courage nor conduct in the field of 
‘battle, gamed a victory over his opponent; but 
Alexander, in the ennuing year, %.¢, 151, being 
supported by the Kings and the Ro- 
mans, was wore 8 wis de- 


rare ota 
in, 31 m 
ascended the Uhrove of Syria. 






































, When established in the king- 
the same fatal excesses as his pre- 
abandoned the cares of govern 
‘ment to his favourite, Ammonis, that he mij 
8 loxurious life undisturbed. Ammooius 
himself a tyrant. He slew Laodice, the 
of Pecan Ling of Macedouia; ta Auto 
nj ns, 
a bon of Demenias, But there still ived in 
in Crete, two sona cf Demetrius, namely, 
Demetrins and Antiochus, whence Alexander 
‘wns Dot secure on the throne of Syria. 

‘When Ammonius had made himself and Alex- 
‘ander odious to the Syrians, B.c. 148, young De- 
metrine landed at Cilicia, and soon collected a 
> tert hich fo tasert his right to the 
le ined over Apollonius, 

bn interest, whose pan 


a 
mS 





than with a golden clasp, or buckle, such as the 
Toyal family voly might wear, and bestowed apen 
him the territory of Ekron. 

‘When Demetrius invaded Syria, Alexander 
ehut himself up in his capital, Antioch, aud up- 

lied for succour to his friend and father-in-law, 
Frolemy Philometer, who accordingly brought 
& considerable army and fleet to his assistance, 
wc. 147, Ptolemy entered Syria; but having 
diseovered a plot formed opainet his life, by the 
favourite Ammonius, aud Halas refusing to de- 
liver him up, Ptolemy took away his daughter 
Cleopatra, and bestowed her on Demetrius, whose 
cause he thenceforth espoused. ‘This decided the 
contest. The citizens mnutinied against Ammo- 
ning, and slew him, and Alexander Balus only 
avoided a similar fate by fight, 

‘The Syrians now offered the crown to Ptolemy 
Philometer, but he refused it; and upoo his in- 
terccesion, it was placed on the head of Deme- 
trius. Bo. 146. 


‘DEMETAIUS NICATOR, 


When Alexander Balas fled from Antioch, he 
yetired to Cilicia; from whence, having assem- 
‘bled & numerous army, he advanced to Antioch, 
to dispate the throne with Demetrius. He was 
met in the neighbourhood of that city by Deme- 
trina and Ptolemy, and an engagement ensved, 
in which Alexander was vanquished, and the 
throne thereby established to his competitor. 
inté Arabia; bat his host, the 
emir Zabdiel, treacheroualy slew him, and’ sent 
‘his head to the king of Egypt, who died himself 
the third day after, of the wounds be had re- 

Tt wes from the vietory gained over 








impradent and inexperienced, and therefore unfit 
to be at the helm of a state, His first false 


step 
‘was the massacre of the Egyptian soldiers, whom 
Ptolemy bud left eae the for- 
tresecs in the maritime towns; thase being put 
to death by their Syrian associat, the Test of 
the Egyptian army returned te Beype refising 
to support Demetrius, After this, at the insti- 
Pagetind Lestheves, a strict search was made 

those who had been adverse to Demetrius. 
or his father, in the late conflict, and they 
were all put to death. Deeming himself se- 
care, Demetrius, by a false economy, dis- 
banded the greatest part of his army, retaining 
in his pay only his Cretan band, and some other 
mercenaries ; thereby weakening the stability of 
his throne. 

In the meanwhile, Jonathan besieged the citadel 
of Jerusalem, which the Syrians and apostate 
Jews still held in their possession. Complaint 
of this operation having reached Demetrius, be 
cited Jonathan to Ptolemais to anewer for his 
conduct, Jonathan obeyed the summons, but 
left orders that the siege should be vigorously 
prosecuted in his absence. He took with him 
ich presents for the king and his ministers, by 
which he so won the favour of Demetrius, that 
‘he confirmed him in the priesthood, with all his 
other honours, and also ratified the offers of his 
father, which Jonathan had onee declined for the 
friendahip of Alexander Balas. 

As the citadel of Jerusalem still held ont, Jo- 
uathan applied to Demetrius to withdraw the gar- 
rirons from it; and also from Hethsura, Deme- 
trius promised to comply with this request, pro- 
vided Jopathan would send him a reinforcement 
to quell a dangerous disturbance which bad 
‘broken out at Antioch. Jonathan rendered the 

lired services; but when Demetrius deemed 
himecif secure, he repaid his services with in- 
gratitude. He violated his engagements at Ptole- 
‘mais, demanded taxes, tribute, and tolls as before, 
und thus alienated the Jews as effectually aa his 
other subjects. 

Alexander Balas left # son called Antiochus, 
whom the Arabian emir, Zabdiel, retained in 
‘his hands when he slew the father. At thia cri- 
tical juncture, Diodotus, afterwards denominated 
‘Tryphon, the former governor of Antioch under 
Pepe ga or 
upon Zahdiel to send the yo with bim 
to claim the crown of Syris, Thi 
crowned with success, Antiochus was received 
by the malcontents and disbanded soldiers with 
Joy, and in» battle that ensued, Demetrius was 
defeated, his 


Ro. 144 


antiocHos THE6s 1. 


Antiochns was crowned under the title of 
‘Theos, which had been borne by a predecessor, 
‘As soon as this ceremony was over, 

‘wrote im his name to invite the oo-peration af 




































SISTORY OF THE GELEDCIDE, 








Bethsura, snd 
‘The citadel at Jerusalem, however, still 
held ont for Demetring, and maintained a long 


had contemplated the advancement 
of the youthful Antiochns, merely as» means of 


obtaining the crown of Syrin for his own brow. 
Tn hie, ent, things were now ripe for putting 
this into execation, if Jonathan could be 


removed, This he soon effected. He invaded 
Palestine, and bad advanced as far as Bethshan, 
when being intimidated by the appearance of 
Jonathan with 40,000 men, he pretended that his 
intentions were peaceable, and that he had en- 





except 8000 men, 2000 of whom he left im Galle 
Tee, and advanced with the other thousand to take 
ion of Ptolemais. This ax a fatal step. 
jonathan had no sooner entered Ptolemsin, than 
the city gates were shut, his men cut in pivees, 
and himself laden with chains. Soon after, the 
Jewish hero was put to death by the perBdious 
Tryphou, together with the young monarct 
Trypbon’ adorved his brows with the bloul- 
stained crown. B.C. 143. 


TRYPHON. 


On ascending the throne of Syria, Tryphon 
sought to establish himself thereon by ait alli 
ance with Rome. For thia purpuse, he went 
thera © magnificent embasy, with a yollen 
statue of Vietory. But he wax disappointed in 
his views, The Romuns accepted the statue, 
and eaused the name of Antiochus, whom be had 
assateinated, to be engraved thereon, as though 
the present came from him. 

Daring thia period, Demetriue had been Inx- 
uriating in pleasure ‘st Laodicea. At length, 
however, nc. 141, being joined by Simon, whom 
the Jews had placed st their head on the death 
of Jonathan, and being invited by deputies from 
the east, be recovered somewhat from his le- 
He invaded the eartern provinces, 
had revolted, with a great army, and was 
at fest successful ; but be was at last surprised 
by Michridates, & valiant and wie prince, who 

jon reigned over the Parthians, who defeated 
him, and detained him prisoner during tea 
Turing his enptivity, Demetrius having mar- 
Hie Rhodogae the srter of the Parthian king, 

ds queen, Cleopatra, who had fled to Seleucia 
for tir i offered the 











‘Ann preparstory meseare, Antiochns wrote a 
letter, next year, RC. 140, from Cyprus, where 
‘he bed remsined after his brother's accession, to 


Simon, the high priest aad ethuarch of the Jews, 
ssonoancing Bin jon of coming te recover 
bis 6 domicions from ‘Tryphon; and 
secore his assistance, he confirmed all the grants 
of bis father, aed af his bdrotl in thew full 
‘extent, together with the privilege 

. & privilege which seemed wanting to 
complete the eendary. independence which the 
Jewish rolers had by this time attained, 

‘The next year, uc. 139, Antiochus landed in 
Syria, to attack Tryphon, whose tyrannics had 
heen such, that on the appesrance of bis oppa- 
nent, he wax deserted by most of his forces, 
‘Thus shorn of power, Trypbon fied to Dora, on 
the coast of Palestine, Antiochos parsued bim 
thither, but be fled sen to Orthosia, 9 
maritime town of Phenicia, and from theace to 
Apamea, where be was captured and put todeath. 


ANTIOCHUS sInKTES. 

Having no rival to contend with, Antiochus 
Sidetes early formed » plan of reducing all the 
cities of Syria, which, taking advantage of the 
late troubles, kad shaken off the yoke, and made 
themselves independent. ‘This he ncomplixhed, 
und elated with succes, and forgetting the ver- 
vices of Simon and the Je nat hin ri 
hroke bis engagement wi 
itadel of Jerusalem, th 
Gazara, or else to pay 500 talents for exch of the 
fatter, and 500 more for the arrears of tribute 
from ‘those cities beyond the limits of Judeu, of 
which the Jews had gained porexsion, and on 
account of ravages enmmitied by them in hin 
dunnniens, At the sume time, Antiochus sent 
Cendebeus, with powerful army, to invade Ju 
flea; but he wax defeated by the Jews, under 
John Hyreanus and Judas, the two sons of 
Simon, ‘apd the Syriaus were expelled the 
country. 

Defeated in this quarter, and compelled to 
hign terms of peace, Aaliockus prepared to march | 
with a powerful army against Ihruates, king of | 
Parthia, under pretenee of rescuing Ina bruther, 
Demetrius Nicator, from caphvity ; but in reality | 
to recover some provinces recently wnat 
the Parthions, At Grat, Avtiochus ba 
success. He thrice defeated 1 
took Kabylovia and Media, 2c. 

ear, however, the inhabitants of 

‘been grievously oppreaned by hit 
ing advantage of Ueie separation while i 
ter quarters, conspired with the Parthians, 
pitilessly massacred Antiochus, with almost bis 
whole army. 

After his third defcat, Phreates bad set De- 
metrius at liberty, and sent him with a body of 
troops, in order to make a diversion in Syria, 
that Antiochus might be induced to relinguiah 
his enterprise. Upon the news of this manoncre, 
he sent to retake Dewetrius; tut be had made 
such speed that he escaped the pursait, and on 
bis re-appearsnce in Syria, ceupled with the 
vews of the death of his brother, he agnin te- 
covered his crown, 2.0. 190. | 


SECOND NOTICE OF DEMETRIUS IICATOR. 


‘The first act of Demetrius after his resump- 
tion of the crown of Syria, was to mazch an 
tation of Cleopatra 
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ALEXANDER £ESINA. 


‘The ensuing history of the Seleucidm, observes 
Heeren, is & picture’ of civil wars, family fouds, 
‘and deeds of horror, sncb as are scarcely to be pa- 
ralleled. One of the leading actors in these events 
was Cleopatra. Scleucus, her eldest son, had been 





toan ent with 
Bis daaguer Tryphena in 
Antiochus, surcamed Grypos, 
‘od sent an army into Syria to drive Zebina from 


his throne, A battle was fought, in which Ze- 
dina was defeated, and ultimately he fell into the 
hands of Ptolemy, by whom be wes pat to death, 

By the issue of this battle, Cleopatra became 
mistress of all Syria. nc. 120. 


ANTIOCEUS ORYPUS. 


‘The youngest son of Cleopatra, Antiochus Gry- 
= ‘was now nominally seated on the throne. 
wn after, finding that Grypus was also 
dispoeed %. claim, the power as well ax the 
name ‘ng. Cleopatra red poison 
for him; bat beving deen fored arsed of her de- 
sign, the young king compelled her to drink the 
potion herself, which put an end to her wicked 


career. 

Daring ight, yearn afer the death of bit 
mother, Antiochas Grypos reigned in pence. 
‘At the chd of that time, « balf-brotber, whom 
his mother had borue to Antiochus Si- 
@etes, and who had been brought up at Cyricus 
on the Propontis, whence his name Antiochos 
Cysieenns, ax competitor for the 
crown ; and after various conflicts, the brothers 
agreed, in B.c. 112, to divide the empire between 


Tewas dering this 
Grypus, demanded 


wicenus, a9 related in the History of the Pgyp- 
tian. 


ARTWOCHUS ORTYI'S 4x aWrtocHUs 
CraCENCS, 

In virtue of this division of the empire, Anti- 
cons Gerpes regnel oc Antioch sd Asoc 

raicenus at Damascus, havi iis portion 
Calo-Syna and Phemesa re 

In this peaceful interval, the brothers abea- 
Goned themselves to those evil exceasce in which 
the fallen nature of man delights. During the 
period of their licentiousness, and the preeediug, 
storm of war, John Hyreanus, prince of the Jewr, 
increased his power to soch an extent, that he 
became one of the most powerful princes of his 
age. Judea, Galilee, Semaria, with many froo- 
tier places in the neighbouring countries, owned 
his sway, When the conqueror besieged Bama- 
tix, Antiochus Cysicenns marched to its relief; 
‘but he was met on the way by « detachment of| 
the Jenish army under the command of Ariato- 
Dulus, and totally routed, which victcry raised 
the gor of the Assmonean princes to ite 

it. 


‘The pesce between Antiochus Grypus and his 
brother, Antiochus Cyzicenus, was not of long 
continuance. ‘They again flew to arma, and 
while they were struggling for sole empire, 
Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and Gaza, shook off the 
Syran yoke; while Theodorus caused himself 
to be acknowledged sovercign of Gudara and 
Amathus, and Zoilus possessed himself of Dora 
‘and Straton’s Tower, with other places and towns. 

During these distractions, n.c. 97, Grypus 
‘was assassinated by Heracleon, one of his vaseals, 
after having reigned twenty-five years. He left 


five sons, Seleacua Nicator, the el by whom 
‘be was succeeded; Antiochus avd Philip, twina; 
Demetrius Euchares; and Antiochus sium, 


SRLEUCUS NICATOR IL AND ANTIOCHUS 


CYZICENUB, 
‘On the death of his brother Antiochus: 
zicenus seized Antioch, redoubled his 


to bismnself of the whole empit 
Bar Seleccus, who was in. possession of many 
strong cities, maintained himself against his 
uncle, snd supported his rights, He met him in 
Battle, defeated him, took him prisoner, and pat 
him to death. 
seifin possemton of the vhole empire of Syria, 
ry ‘whole empire 
Sat it soon slipped away from him. Antiochus 
Ensebes, son of Cysicenus, who made his excape 
from Antioch when Seleucns entered, retired to 
Aradus, in Phenicia, whete he caused himself] 
jimed king. From thence, 1.0. 93, he 
army, 











"The better to establish himself upon the throne 
of Damascus, Eusebes had married Selene, the 
widow of Grypas. ‘This gave offence to Prokemy 

whose wife she bad 


and made him king of Damascus 
Philip nor Ensebes were at liberty to oppose the 
new king, being engaged im war against cach 
other. Philip, however, daily gained strength, 
and at length defeated Busebes, obliging him to 
quit Syria, and take refuge among the Parthians, 
by which victory the Syrian empire was divided 
between Philip and Demetrins Euchares, 


YHILT® AND DEMETUIUS EUCHARES, 


‘The brothers commenced their reign in peace ; 
bat was of short duration. Demetrius, 
aanbitions of possessing the whole empire, rained 
an army, and chased his brother from the throne 
of Antioch. a tet vo one ica bet Jord of 
| Beroza, now and who, with the assist- 
ance of divas, n Arabian king, and the Parthian 
‘Mithridates, reveoged the wrongs done to Philip. 
Ina battle fought with Demetrius, he was taken 

is ‘and sent as a present to the king of 

dorainions he died. 





= 





to ‘but while be was thus engaged 
im the marth, a new rival appeared io the south. 
‘Antiochas Dionysins, brother of Philip, and 
the youngest of the five sons of Grypas, ised 
ou jyria, and chose Damascus for the neat 
of empire. 


PESLIP AND aNtiocHUS DioYEIUs. 








ascending the throne, Antiochus Dionysius , arrival of Pom; 
gwar with Arctas, king of Arabia 
at 


merey of | his bi 






Arabi ished. 

On the death of Antiochus, the Dnmascesce 
invited to the throne the very Arabian emir! 
with whom they bad been at wat. This new 


hing undertook un expedition against Alexander 
Jamueus, whom he defeated wt Adidn; but a 
treaty was afterwards concluded, aud be retired 
feom Judea. 






1 order to Ret tid of them, they ( 
wa of Xytia to Tigeues, king of 
Armenia, which was accepted, ae. 44, 


TIGRANES, 


‘When Tigranes took porsension of the country, 
Philip fled, and Antiochus Kusebea withdrew to 
Cihew, where he lived in obscurity until his 
death, Retene, wife of Euscbes, however, te- 
tained Ptolemais, with part of (olo-Syrin and. 
Phenicia, where she brought up het two sons, 
Antiochus Aniutious and Selcucux Cybiossctes. 
On the death of Ptolemy Lathyran king of| 
Eye, ‘Selene put in her claim to the crown, 

‘sent her two sons to Rome to propitinte the 
venate in her favour, Being ‘lissppointed in her 
‘sim, she endeavoured to enlarge her dominions, 
in Syria, and prevailed wpon many eldies to re- 
volt from Tigranes. This produced a war. Ti- 
granee entered Syria at the bead of a large army, 
and having compelled Selene w abut bervelf up 
in ia, he laid siege to that place, reduced 
ured Nelene, and put ber to desth, 








it, and 

After this vietory, Tigranes ruled over Byrin 
in peace till the great war of the Romans in 
‘Asin Minor, against Disbridates, king of Pontus. 
Ti ‘was eatly involved in thia war, and ip 
2c. 69, he wan compelled to withdraw his forces, 
to contend with the bearer bore, 


ARTIOCHON ASTATICOR. 


‘The withdrawal of the forces of Tigranes from 
Syria, gave Antiochos Asinticus, son of Selene 
und Antiochas Easebes, an opportunity of seis» 
ing the government; aud having contracted an 
alliance with Lucullus, the Riaan general, be 
contrived. to retain a part of the eanpire, until the 

y in the emst, uc. 65, Antio- 
umbly sucd to be confirmed in 
bat Pompey refused, on the pre- 
ras uaabli: to defend the country 


‘Tignanes, Syria belonged wo 
Rome by right of conquest. THis dominions, 
therefore, together with Phenicia, became & 


ince. 
‘Thos, in the person of Antlochas Asisticns, 

deposed the last of a regal dynasty, de- 
Tiida inom Beleuces Nestor, whieh ruled 
Syria for 247 years; thet is, from no. 313, 
Be, 65, 
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‘These Hines sre strikingly illustrative of the 
history of the Seleucide. Power and erapire 
were given unto this dynasty over their 
tbove that of the surroundi i 


i 


born of Alexander, was stronget 
three compeers, re} ting Thrace, 
aed Mscedseia.” The exstera. world 
their sway, kings bowed down to them, 
and cities arose at their command. Bat there 
their glory ceases, Mankind were to them bat 








Thelr horn of power, branching out of the | and 


Picture of heman nature. Tt was truly a house 
divided sgainst itself At length, their cubjecte, 
burning with deadly hatred towards their race, 
ypuraed them from the throne with scorn, 

ridence was on their side. Events were 00 


rampant for empire, seized upon Sp ria ss lawful 


he is a God that judgeth in the 


Prey. 
“Veril 
earth,” Pes. Ivii, 11. 

















THE HISTORY OF THE PARTHIANS, 


Parthia and Parthians being unknown to Asiatic 
THE COUNTRY AXD CITIES OF PARTHIA. FT iitoriang Exropoan writers generally consider 
Panrnra, called by Strabo and Arrian Par- | them as Scythian exiles, and assert that the torm, 
thywa, originally comprised a small and min-| in the ancient Scythian language, is significant 
tainous country sonth-cast of the Caspian Sea, | of their wandering. Amonget these writers 
between Hyreania aud Aria; but the name was | may be ennmernted the authors of the Ancient 
frequently applied to the enuntrice included in | Univeral History, Ferguron, Meanel, Pinker- 
the latter Parthian empire, This empire wax! fon, Gibbon, Bochart, and Heeren, None uf 
divided into satrapies, cightern which are | these, however, have been able to trace the 
enumerated, and it comprised hewnse scveral | etymology of the word; and af they had, it 
emall kingdoms, which preserved their own might still remain a question, whether that ap- 
yalera, only thet they were tributary, such as | pellation was assumed hy the Parthians, or grcen 
Perais. jthem as a torn of reproach by ther Seythian 
Je ig difentt to define the boundaries of Par- | ueighbwurs 
thia Proper, as they differed ot various tues | Hoth ancient and modern anthors differ great] 
Tn the days of Strabo, Parthia extcudel on the as to the particular tribe of Seythiana to which 
wert as far as Rhoge and the Tapuri, to the ' the Parthians belonged, The authors of the 
Caspian passes, and included the districts of Ancwnt Universal History say, that they were 
Komisene (Kumis) and Choarene (Khuar.) Ac- Gomtcrians, or Celts; others will have them ta 
cording to Pliny, it was bounded cm the east by , rive been originally Datu ; mbher, Get, or 
the Arii; on the ronth by the Carmanu und | Massagetr, who were the castern, or Asiatic 
Ariani; on the west by the Pratitee; and on tle Scythians; while Jornandes suyw they were 
north by the Hyre Goths aud Heeren hints, that their origin wan 
‘The chef city of Parthia was Hecatompylos, probably Tartarian, Strabo says, that Arsacr, 
0 called because of its hundred gates, or because the firat Parthiun king who revolted froin Au- 
all the roads in the Parthian do tochus Theor, wax a Scythian of the tribe of 
here, Quintus Curtis says, that it wes founded the Parni Dahe, who dwelt on the south-east 
hy the Greek; but the name, which is Greek, angle of the aijacent to Hyreaniay 
is probably only a translation of a native word. and yet, in anol ography, he 
This was the metropolis of the empire, and the asserts, that the It upon the 
place where the first kings resided; bat ofter , hamke of the Tigris were formerly called (ar- 
had made themselves masters of Aseyria, | duchi. 
they passed the winter at Cteriphon, a town on‘ The practice of the Parthian horsemen, shoot- 
{he eastern bank of the Tigris a litle below ' ing their arrows backwards with mnrering sim, 
Seleucia, and the aummer at Ecbatana, in Hyr- | while in fall tht from a purnuing foe is 
cania, deemed, by fr. Forster, a deeinier evidence that 
In the days of the glory of the Persian em- | they were descended fran the warriors of Rey- 
ire, Parthia was one of its provinces. Hy | thin, This is refuted by Rennel, who says, that 
rodotas the Parthians are classed in the six- | the practice was as much Persian as Parthian, 
teeoth axtrapy, along with the Chorasmans, | as may be gathered from the Anabasie of Xeno- 
Sogdiann, aud’ Arians ; "that 1a the peeplc of | phon, although it be very commonly referred to 
Khowarusm, Samarcand, and Herat. He docs | the Parthians alone; perbaps twenute it was no 
not however, mention the particular province | Futally experienced by the Jtoman srmy under 
which these Parthians inhabited. See the His- | Crassus, ‘The Roman poeta, who could never 
tory of the Persians. forget the fatal connequences of chia methnd of 
discharging their arrows, frequently allade to it 
‘THE owons, covenswxnr, xtc. or Taz | in their pages. Thus Virgil says, 

















































‘The origin of the Parthians bas long been a | With backward bows the Parthians shall be there, 
matter of dispate among the lerned, the name A, eprint 























In anothor ode be calls them Persians : 


Adready the Moree Mette (or Persian) his* arme severes, 
Wrhiet aide extend the nperia ewe 





let ‘lout 1 Of thelt fe 
‘And eytbiet, doubefal of thelr doom, 
‘Avali the dread resolves of Rome. 


After all the learned dust that bas been scat- 
tered abroad on this question, it would sppear 
that the Parthians were not derived from a 
distsnt country, There is nothing in their 
manners, customs, religion, military discipline, 
or tities’ of the Parthian sovereigns, that can 
lead to the supposition that they were of Scy- 
thian descent, AU these they possessed in 
omtson with the Madan and Persian tribes 
¥ jously to them had the ruling power in 
Persia. ‘They were, n fact, one of thove nume- 
fous tribes which had from time immemorial 
dwelt in that extensive region. The very sense, 
‘ays au eminent crite in geography, in which 
Strabo calts the Parthians Curduchiaus, is the 
same in which, in madern times, 
‘Welsh, and Irish, are often called 
the inhabitants of the largest count 
geographer places Parthia, aud the people so 
called, in the same place where Herodotus bad 
placed them four centuries before. No fuets, 
sufficiently sntisfuctory, have yet been adduecd 
to prove that the Parthians ‘were originally a 
Scythian clan, eo that they may be safely classed 
among the indigenous aatives of Eerau, or Per- 
sin, in ita largest acceptation. 

‘The Romans represent the sovereigns of the 
Parthiapa ua exceedingly proud and haoghty, as- 

Tike the Aaay- 
them, 















waming the title of king of kings, 

rian and Babylonian monarchs’ before 

‘The same title was also assumed by the Sassa- 
nian monarchs ; and, indeed, the title has been 
always, ‘used by the povereign = of (Pera of 
e masty. At the present day, the ti 
Shah fo Shah,” or king’of kings, assumed 
the sovereigns of that country. Both G: 
and Roman writers accuse the Parthian mon- 
arcbs of demanding and receiving divine bo- 
nour, ‘Thus, in allusion to the order which is 
maintained in a community of bees by mere 
instinet, Virgil says, 


Not Egypt, Ine Parthia, Me 
ita tooeia owe thet Ml ag’ dere” 








Gronare 17, 


‘These authors, however, forget that their own 
sovereigns and rulers sometimes claimed similar 
honours, end that they were commonly admitted 
into heaven, scoording to their mythology, as 
soon as dead, and ranked among the gods! 


‘© ‘This refers t0 Cesar. 









his accession previous to the ceremony, of coro- 
nation perfurmed by the fleld-marshals (surenas.) 
‘The right of succession was only so far deter 
mined ax belonging to the house of the Arscidee : 
the many pretenders to which this uncertainty 
gave rise produced factions and domestic wars, 
doubly injurious to the empire when fomented 
and shared by foreigners, Success did not ac- 
company the arms of Rome herself against Par- 
thia, until she bad discovered the art of raising 
her own parties within the kingdom itself, by 
leuding her support to pretenders, 

‘The religion of the Parthians was the same with 
that of the Persians. The sun, alike with the 
fire their own hands kindled, were the objects of 
their adoration, ‘They believed that those #bo 
fell in battle enjoyed perpetual happiness; a be- 
lief that stimulated them to the de strife of 
war, and that tended to smother the kindlier feel- 
ings of humanit They were strict observers 

‘their word, thinking it highly dishonourable 
to violate their en, ents, oF to deceive. In 
this respect, Aas aeaye our imitation; for 
truth is the bond of union, and the basis of hu- 
man happiness, Without this virtue, there is no 
relignee upon language, no confidence in friend- 
ship, no security in promises and onths, A Chris- 
‘than poet says: 


Seize upon truth, where's 
Atpongst your friends, 


ce found, 
your 

On Chrutien, of on Acethew grond 

The flowers disine whereer ft grows Warr 


oTtat was a wise saying of Aristo: We guia 
it vant ‘Rot 
Peina Sethu ken we speak the ruth” Chis: 














tans are more es ‘bound to this 

virtue: “heirs posing vay (ying? eays 

the apostle Paul to the Epbesian converts, and 

to us also, “speak every man troch with his 
dour 2” and 

ing this holy line 

we are members 

Reader, in all thy setons, adopt 


‘The Parthians were a very warlike sod 
they were entmemed the bat horbemen” snd 
archers in the world; to which allusion has al- 
ready been wade. ‘The consul Craus, when 
Deing told by an astrologer that his expeditions 
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of twenty to fifty, 1 
bliged to fe the cuittary pet 
bbe ready at 8 chort warning to take the 


‘is one remarkable fact noticed by the 
Roman historians respecting the Pxrthisn ar- 
mina; namely, the use of drums, They did not 
we helaps go like other nations, but large Lollow 
vessels of brass, covered with ski 


Al 





jians were 60 engrossed in the fest 
fal art of war, that they utterly neglected agri- 
culture, navigation, conmmerce, and the uveful 
arte, On this eubject, Heeren teiarks: * With 
regard to Amatic commerce, the Parthian supre- 
macy was of importance, ausmuch 49 it inter- 
rupted the direct intereourse be the went= 
era and exstern couutrics; it 
the Parthians, not to grunt a pmo 
their coautyy to aay stranger, The 
of the trade occurs in the third perin 
Bire, being 1 7 
bed Rome, and the distrust thence ensuing. The 





















of tie eme 


Toad, through Palmyra und Alexandria, which 
‘were indebted to it for their splendunr und prone 

Tk is probable that this was the reason 
why excesive luxury tuok less holil on the Par- 
thians than oo ¢he other ralmg natums of Ansa, 
notwithstanding their predilection for Grevian 
manners and literature, at chut tiine generally 


Prevalent throughout the east. 








‘THE KINGDOM OF THE PARTHIANS, 


ARGACES, OR ARSHAR, OR ASCUEK, 
Arsaces was the founder of the Parthian mon- 


and a descendant of Darius (odomannuy ; ac 
cording to otbers, by birth a Parthian. tral 
says, he was tl 
the revolt of Parthia; sud Syucellus, that be wan 
a nobleman of Bactria. 

Tchas been seen in the History of the Seleucid, 
thar Arasces revolted from the rule of the Syrian 





shians reckoned the recovery of their liberty, 
and hence the commencement of the Parthian 
ons ‘Armoes reduced Hyreasia, snd 
‘this, Arsaces i 
vatie of the’ Reighboaring provinces, and_ wot 
slain, at last, after seven years’ reign, according 
to Khoodriie, in battle with Arartbes 1s 
ing of ia, mc. 202, He was succecded 
by aeca of the same name, 


ABAACES, OR ARSHAK IL 
Avvaces 1. carried on 0 fierce war with Aa- 








ing a nataral result of the many wars | ander. 


trade, in couseyvence, tovk avother j 


* conqueror, dvath. he died ne, 


According to some oriental writers, lie | tus From captivity, Siletce was at first suecess- 
‘was of the royal Persian race of the Achemenia, | ful, and stripped Phraates of all the conquents in 


king of the Dali befure ; 








frlinguisbed to bln tht pro 
to him 1 
Hyresnin 0a. the condition 
recover the rest, (See the History 
dim, page 107.) He died Bc. 195, and was suc~ 


e 


hi 


PRIAPATIUS, OR BCHADOUR, OR PADESMABT 
averax, 
concerning whom nothing more ia knowe than 
t eigmed fifteen years, and lefl three aone 
behind him, Pirates, Mithridates, and 
Artabanus,” Priapatius bequeathed his crown to 
his eldevt son, Phrases, B.C. 180, 


PURAATES, OR BABARAN, OR FIROUZ. 
Phraates is sa 














cone of the most wartih 

Aived atubdued dll the days of Alexander, 

also reduced other Medias tribes, 

16m, after a reign of twelve years, 
iden hat av ng the 


He died 8.0, 


Phraates left many 
welfare of the bi 






MITHRIDATRA, OR TIROUE, 

Michridates reduced the Bactriang, Persians, 
Medes, Elamites, aud extended his dominions 
ints India, even beyond the couquents of Alexs 
He ats dutvated, and tuok Demetrins 
Nieator, king of Syria, primer, 8.0. 141, and 
vbuauned possession wf! Mesopotamia and Habyle 
bia; # that be became master of all the pro- 
‘vances between the Euphraten and the Ganges, 

"The rein of Mithridates in usually conmdered 
ay the aummit of Parthian grandeur; aud be ex 
celled not team us a statessnan aud legislator, than 
aya warrior, But weither hie wadom nor his 
valour could ward «ff the blow of the irrenistible 
|. bequenthing 
how crown to his son Phraates, of Firour, 

















PUKAATER, OR FIROUZ 11, 


Immediately afwr the accession of Phraates, 
uy hindi wax invaded by Antiochus Hidetes, 
uniler pretence of delivering his brother Deme- 








the lute reygtt, and confined him to the ciraum 
scribed limits of the firt Parthian kingdom, Af 
terwurda, however, Phraates retrieved his affairs, 
und cur off Suletes with his army. See the Hie- 
tory of the Sciucidie, puge 125. 

Tiushed with ths victory, Phrastes resolved 
to invude Syria; but while ‘be was making the 
necessary prepuratiuns, be became involved ip a 
‘Sar at home with bis Scythian neighbuum, Hye 
had called this prople to his assistance agaii 
Sidetes ; att that prince being overcome, he re- 
fused to pay them for their services. Earaged 
at his cunduet, the Seythians fell upon hia eoun- 
try, aud committed the movt fearful ravages on 
every hand. In order to strengthen himself against 
#0 powerful an enemy, Phrastes took into bis ser- 
viee all the Greek mercenaries who had been mede 
prisovers at the overthrow of Sidetes. This was 
‘2 fatal mensure, The Greeks bad been treated 

the Parthians with great barbarity during 
ir captivity, and resolved to revenge theni- 
setieeaeal | 
































was slain aleo, not many days after, by « Scy- 
thian tribe of the Thogarians. 
Artabanos was succeeded by his son. 


PAaconus, 


Proorus, hearing of the exploits of the Romans, 
sent ambassadors to Sylla, then, about B.C. 93, 
in Cappadocia, whither he had been sent by the 
Roman senate, to reinstate Ariobarzance in bis 
kingdom, after be had been dethroned by Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia. The Parthi though 
the most warlike and wealthy natin in Asia, 
wore at that time little known to the Romane: 
Sylla was, therefore, overjayed at the eircum- 
stance uf receiving ainbasendors from sv gallant 
a nation. In his sudience, he affected great 
state, Axsaming the middle seat of honour, he 

laced. Ariobarzanes on his right hand. and the 

Parthian ambassador on his left. This gave 
offence to Parthian majesty. On the return of 
the ambassador, Pacorua caused him to be be- 
headed, for degrading the dignity of the Parthian 
monarch tos Roman prator. Notwithstanding, 
he renewed’ the alliance with Luculius, another 
Roman prertor, about ic. 69. 

Pacorus reigned during a 
years; be died oc, 63, and 
throne. 





iod of fifty-three 
iis son asce! the 


PHRAATES IL, OR, EHOSROU. 


In the berinning of his reign, Phraates e 

mused the cause of ‘Figranes, son ry 
i Great, king of “Armenia. He gave an his 
daughter in marriage, and, invading Armenia, 
Taid siege to Artaxata on his behalf; hut when 
Pompey approached, about nc, 66, he deenmd it 

‘iuble tw reuew with hin: the aliiance which 
bis ir hod made at first with Syltv, and afwr- 
wor is with Lucnilua, 

Phrastes wax mordered, after rei; 
years, by his own sons Orodes and 
Re. 56. 






of twelve 
lithridates, 
oxopra, 

‘The elder brother first took possession of the 
throne, bat he was soon expelled by Mithridate, 
his brother, and partner in crime, 

srranmatas 1. 

‘The reign of Mithridates was brief. He reo- 
dered himself odions by his cruelties, and was in 
bis tum obliged to abandon the kingdom, aod 
take shelter with Gabinius, governor of Syria. 

mEcOND NOTICE OF oRonES 
On, the flight of Mithridates, Orodes was re- 
\) placod om the throce by the exrena, or general: 
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territories, and commenced hostifities. Havi 
mnde no preparations for their defence, the Par- 
thiank were easily driven out of all Mesopotamia. 
But there his conquests ended. Ry some strange 
blunder, instead of pursuing his career, Crassus 


forces for their de- 


‘The issue of this unjust invasion of Parthia 
‘was most disastrous to the invader, In the next 
campaign, n.c. 53, Crassus, with his son and the 
greatest part of his army. were destroyed at 
Carthe, in Mesopotamia, chiefly by the poliey 
of the murena, or genetalinsimo of the Pasthian 
forees. It in said that the Romans lost 20,000 
anen killed, and 10,000 who were taken prisoners 
in this campaign. ‘There prisoners continued in 
captivity among the Parthian and contracting 
marriages, became identified with them, st may 
be learned from Horace, Deploring the dogene- 
racy of his country, he eays, 

© name of countr ow sacred dectn'd! 
0 sec reverse of manners, once entectn a! 
‘While Rome her ancient majesty maintain’d, 
And in hla cepltol while Jove imperial reizn'd, i 
Could they to foreign ‘tmeanly yield. 
‘Whom Crassus led with honour to the felt 
‘They have to thelr barbarian lords allied, 
Grown old in hoatile arms beneath a tyrant’s pride. 


Dion Cassius, an experieuced soldier and 
judicious historian, observes on this campaign of 
‘Crassus, that the Roman army were either 
rant of what ought to be done, or unable to exe- 
cute it; adding, that they seemed 10 be blinded 
and persceutes’ by some divinity, who disabled 
them from using’ their understandings or their 
arma The Divinity whoee power was thus 
‘visible to this heathen writer was, doabiless, the 
ove trae God, who revenged the auari- 


their terror, and to collect 
fenee. 
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MISTORY of THE PAETHILNR 


he 
‘serena, and ungratefelly pat hiro t) death 


his stead, Bo true itis, 


that in every age and nation 


WU forse te Just poopertion envy grows: 
Taw hans that mahee G character makes oea—Youre. 


ton sir, placing Pacore, hie Sarrarie on, at 
the head of the army, in 


Orodes was punished for bis crime by a sac- 
ceminn of adverse events. He invaded Syria 
unsuccessfally, which was saved by the bravery 
of Cicero and Cassius; and Ventidius, the livu- 
tenant of Antony, in Bc. 38, defeated the Par- 
thian army, slew is the king's son, and 
thereby fully revenged the death of Crassus and 
the Roman army, who fell fifteen years before, 
and on the same day of the sear. 

Tn proportion as Orodes had been elated at the 
overthrow of Crassus, 60 was he cast down at the 
defeat and death of his son Pacorus. He could 
tefoice at the death of an enemy, and mock at 
the blood-stained corse; but when the arrow of 
death smote one dear unto him, be felt the deadly 
pre. of separation. For sotnc time, reason eld 

nt a doubtiul sway over his actions; but at 
length the gloom wore aay. and he associated 
‘Phrantes, hia eldest son, with him in the kingdom, 

Phrastes wan a monster of iniquity. He no 
sooner saw himself vested with sovereign uu- 
thority, than he camicd all his brothers hy the 
daughter of Antiochus Eaxcbes, ki Syria, 
to be put to death. Oroden reavnting this, 
Phraates attempted his life also, by puinan; and 
this failing, he caused him to be stifled in bis 
bed, B. c. 36, 














PERAATES IV., OR KROSROU I. 


‘The crimes which Phreates committed before 
his sole sovereignty formed but part of o fearful 
tragedy. Having ascended the throne, he de- 
apatehed all his brothers, thirty in number. He 
exercised the same ctuclty, also, over the nobility, 
‘and even slew his own aon, lest the divontentei 
‘Parthians should place him ov the thrune. His 
conduct was 60 oppressive, and the lives of hia 
subjects rendered s0 precarious, that many af the 
nobles quitted the kingdora, and put theinselven 
under the pratection of Antony, in Syria, 

‘Among these Parthian refugees, was one Mo- 
neesia, a tan of great distinction, who, having 
fined the confidence of Antony, peeves, ‘pon 

im to engage in a war with Phrastes. 
Roman geveral invaded Media, with design to 
reduce thet coautry first. and from thence in- 
vade Parthia, But he was unsuccessful, After 
penetrating 300 miles into the country, he was 
‘compelled to retreat Before the forces of Phraates, 
who cut aff great uombers in their flight, and at 
length defeated them in a pitched battle on the 
dosders of Armenia, with » loss little inferior to 
that of Craseas. 2. c. 35. 

After this victory, Phrastes redaced ali Media 
and Armonia, restoring Artaxias, the som of Ar- 
pay relma ncody hgrabae poo > — 

Antoay. 
bite Sree caer, mse 
with waccess, he oppressed his subjects more 
oreelly than heretofore, whence the Parthian 
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gustus received b 
‘without intending to assist either, 
vwss purely Roman, He sought rather to incense 
them against cach other with fair promises, 

thereby weaken the power and 
formidable empire. With this ¥i 
ridates leave t0 continue in Syria 
tbe able to contend with his rival; accopting from 
in a son of Phreates, who had fallen into his 


8. 
Having collected a number of forces, Tiridater 
returned into Parthia, and once more chased 
Phraates from his throne, Pi te 
Rynaind to the Seythians, who rei ve in bis 
ingdom, and supported io it with u grent 
army. ‘Tiridates, with bis condjutore, now fed 
to Rome, to implore the assistance of Augustus, 











He offered to bold the ki aa a rasan! of 
Rome. 1t is probable that Tiridates would have 
succeeded. in his designe; but he was prevented 


ly Phrastes. Hearing that Tiridates had fed 
to Rome, he despatched ambassadors there alo, | 
and by agreeing to restore the Roman captives 
and standards that had been taken from Crassus 
and Autony, he averted the threatened blow. He 
gave abo four of his sons to Ai vt 

for the performaney of the couditions required, 
throngh dread of bis subjects deserting him in 
afresh Roman war, ruther than through terror 
of the name of Augustus, ox Justin reports, and 
Horace sings, in a fulsome panegyric of that 





‘~ Who shall the faithless Parthien dresd, 
‘The freoeing arniies of the northt 
hattle bred, 
brings f 


OF the ferce youth, to 





“afc In hie eineyard toile the hind, 
‘Weis to the widow'd etm his vine, 
‘TU the wun sete bis bill bebind, 
‘Thven hastens joyful to ble wine, 
‘And in his gayer tour of mirth implores 
Toy godhesd to protect and bless fis stores, 
"To thee he chants the sacred sony, 


To thee the ricb Hibation pours ; 
Thre, placed bia household aris among, 











‘The Parthians, in their base compliances to 
he, never exceeded this Roman adulation, 
‘reed from the danger of a Roman invasion, 
Phraates deemed himbelf secure. Bat vengeance 
pursued and overtook hin in his own family— 
‘that family which be had desolated. His illegi- 
‘Sate son, Phraatices, was placed on the throne 
by bis ambitioas mother, Thermuss, after having 
administered poison to the guilty monarch. 4.0, 4. 
Dr. Hales observes that Phroates, whom he 
a8 a monster of cruehy, wae contem- 
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Phraates, which period wan 
mently signalized by such cruel tyrants 
‘which the oppressed world might 

in the language of the aes who stooped 
wen to announce it to the shepherds io 

the fields of Bethlehem : “ Glory to God in the 


‘ighest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
Nebe ee 


ate] 


PEBAATICES, 

Phoaatices bad scarcely taken his seat upon 
the throne of Parthia, when the Parthians drove 
him from it into banishment, and placed Orodes 
1 thereon in his stead. 

‘OnoDES I 

Orodes was generally hated for his cruel and 
savage temper, and, after reigning during the 
apace of eleven years, he was destroyed at & 


‘The emperor readily despatched Vonones, 


‘Vowonss, OR XARSES.” 

‘This prince was received with every demon- 
stration of joy; but as he sifected the Roman 
manners and dress, the thians soon 
‘weary of him, and invited Artabanus, king of Me- 
Gin, who was likewise of the house of Arsuces, to 
take sion of the crown, with which invita- 
thon he readily complied. av. 18, 

ARTABANUS, OR ARDEVAN IZ. 

In coming to take possession of his new crown, 
‘Artabanas pn ‘met a the frontiers by Vonones, 
and defeated; but he raised 3 second urmy, and 
obtained s complete victory over his rival, who 
retired successively to Armenia, Syria, and 
Cilicia, in which latter country he was finally 
killed by a Roman soldier, 

Artabanus followed the line of policy which 
eo many of the Parthian kings bad recently 
slopted to their own destruction—that of cruelty. 
‘His removal was therefore soon resolved upon. 
Some of the Parthian nobility sent privately to 
Rome for Phraates, one of the honages ‘who had 


5 bet that prince, on his arrival in Syria, 


‘wan'ent off by death. 


vi 


banks of the Euphrates ; and, havin 
that river on a bridge of boats, caused Tri 
to be proclaimed king of Parthia, 
TIRIDATER, 
‘The new monarch was welcomed 


tf 


‘minister, Abdagescs, 

banus, and with the aid of the Seythians, Dabe, 
and ecw, re-established him on the throne. 
Tindates first retired into Me in, with 
the intention of raising forces suffici 
test the crown; but he was abandoned by those 
he Ted thither, and was compelled to retire into 

syria. 


5 
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SECOND NOTICE OF ARTAMANUS, OR ANDEAN XL, 


he might now have retained the throne of Par- 
thia in . ing bis cruelties, however, 
his wat once more conspired against 





and compeled him to take refuge in the domi- 
nions of lzates, king of the Adiabeninns. Izates 
entertained him hospitably, and by his interces- 
sion reinstated him on the throne of Parthia, 
after he bad, by solemn oath, promised to five 
those who bad taken up arme against him. Thi 
fectual t0 his reformation. 





seven sons. 
ty his will, Artabanes appointed Bardanes, his 
ton, to succeed bim. 4.0. 48, 


BARDANES. 

Bardanes was an ungrateful monster. For- 
getful of the obliganons his family owed to 
Izates, he made war upon that prince, because 
he refused to assist him in a war with the 
Romans. This ingratitude was resented by the 
Parthian nobility. Incensed thereby, they rose 





Be 
complied with their request, and having, 























‘SDTOsY oF THE PARTErARS. Lh 
‘Mebordates te govern with and modera- { seif to Nern, apou which the ancient alliance of 
thet govennt of Sys cnfsiog hom tase | From he Gano ewan le made of 
‘rom r, BO meet 
the wang pr ae the banks off Z renes till about a.p, 68, when be made an 
to bis inetroctions, Cassins drew | of assisting Vespesian in the Jewish war with an 
his Jegions, and marched with bim to | army of 40,000 cavaity. Veeparisn dectined the 
w 


encamped, and being joined 
of Ecos aod many Pathe 
ign withont delay, lest the Parthians shoold alter 
theirconduet towards him, and Join hiscompetitor. 
This me sand otis ott was frustrated 
the treachery wras. who, although he 
Ka ‘espoused the interest of Meherdates openly, 
waa secretly attached to Gotarxes, Abgerus 
detained. Mcherdates many days, and then pre- 
vailed upon him to pass through Armenia, (which, 
} as winter was already commeticed, was for the 
most part covered with snow,) instead of entering 
! Mesopotamia, though be was on the very barders 
1 of that country, 
As Mcherdstes came down into the champaigm 
P country, wearicd with the deep snow, he was 
% inan amung the 
¢ ranforcement., 
{ Thence he crvseed the Tigris, passed throw 
the country of the Adiabenjans, and made hun- 
self master of Nineveh and the strong castle of 
Arbela, But here his successes endeil. Having 
{| offered sacrifices on Mount Sambulos, to the 
gods of the place, especially to Hervules, Go- 
1] tarxes came and encamped in the plain, with the 
river Carns: between him und Mcherdates 
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‘While encamped before cach other, Abgorus, 
king of the Edessans, went over to Gotarzes, 
and bis exemple was followed by anany others; 


so that when the armies juined issue, Meherdates 
wat easily overthrown. He himself wus taken 
prisoner, and Gotarzes directed his vars to be 
cut off, in contempt of the Romans 

1s did not long survive his victory. 
He died sovn after, and wax succeeded by Vo- 
nones, at that time governor of Media. 


‘VoNoxes 12. 


The reign of Vonones was brief and inglo- 
rious, whence ao records are lett o i 
historian, He was succecded in his ki 
A.D. 50, by Vologeses, son of Gotarzes, acconding 
to Josephus ; and af Vonones, according to Ts- 
citus, 








‘Youoorses, 


In the begivsing of his reiga, Vologeses in- 
Armenia, and made himself maser 
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Rhsdamistas, on 

the throne of ‘Armenia, fled 

poo hie remeat Vologens de 
ridates, hing of that coun- 
‘a war ‘with the Romans, 
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the sovereignty of on condition of Bot 


offer, bat renewed the ancient treaties with the |! 
Parthians, disminsed the ambassadors, loaded |. 
with presenta, and maintained, during the rei 

‘of Vologeses, » good understanding with ee 
Parthians, 

Being disengaged from all foreign and do- 
mestic wars, Vologesen commenced building @ 
city, which he called after his own name, Volo- 

. ot “ the city of Vologesea;” but death 
prevented him from rompleting the work. He 
died A.n. 69, and was succeeded by his soa Arter 
banus. 

ARTARANCS TH 


Jn opposition to \espesian, thin new mouareh 
Parthia enpowsed the enue of the counterfeit 
pweror did natdeen it prudent to 
the kingdom of Parthia beingin 









ion, and the Hunan provizices 
Meakened hy x recent itraption of the Alani, a 
fneharons people of Scythia, inkabiting the 





countries adjacent to the river Tennis, 

Attahanus formed 9 design of invading Ar- 
meu; but he died before be could put it tuto 
execution, a,b. 77. 


PACORNE IL, 
Pacorun 1, the non of Artabanns, succeeded 
| to the theunc, and durmg a loag reign, proserved 

a strict freadship with the Romane, whence be 
wus chalied to insprove the internal condition of 
the Paribian empire, Me died aay 107, and 
‘wos succerdad by Chosroes, 

cnomnons, OR KHOMU, 

On sxenaing the throne, Chosroes_ invaded 
Armenia, expelled Exadares, who had been ep- 
ted king of that country by the emperor 
sjan, and placed his eldest son, Parthamaniris, | 
‘on the throve in bis stead. Av this was an open - 
violation of the treaties subsining between the | 
two empires, a war was commenced by Trajan, | 
in shich Choarovs lost the richest provinces of | 
the Parthian empire; but Trajan dying imme. | 
diately after his congnests, his avecessor, Adrian, ! 
volumtarily relinquished all the provindes beyond 
the Euphrates, igen ie) as re : 
from Mesopotamia, and cone] ‘a peace, which + 
Chosroes faithfully otmerved during the remaig- 
der of his reign. He died a.p. 186, aod was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Vologeses, 

‘VoLoorsxn 15, 

In the reign of Vologeses 1, the Alani in- 
vaded Media, then subject to the Parthians, and 
committed great devastations; but they were 
pretailed upon, with rich presents, sent them by 

to return home. 

‘Vosges in his turn, iovaded Armenis snd 
i the reign of Antoninus Piua; bat the 
Rowans tasde a severe retaliation under Statins 
Priscus in Armenia, and Cassius, io connexion 
‘with Martins Verns, in the territories j 

compelled to sckoow' 
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Soon after, Vologeses was en; 
destructive to his subjects, with his brother Ar- 
tabanus, who, encow: ‘by same of the nobility, 
atom to rob him of his crown. Vol 
fui eeveral victories over his brother Te 
llious subjects; but he died before he could 
‘bring this civil war to a conclusion. 4.p. 216, 


ARTABANUS IV. 

‘This prince, who had a numerons army st his 
command, eeized the throne on his brother's 
death, in utter disregard of the better claim 
which Tiridates, his elder brother, had to the 


honour, 

After ‘accession, Artabanus was drawn 
Into a war with the Romans by the treschery 
of Carseall, who sent an gubasey desiring 


his danghter in marriage. Pleased with the 
parte Sp 
of the nobility and 


to meet him with the chi 
his best troops, all unarmed. Bat Caracalla 
perfidiously fell’ apon the peaceable multitude, 
And massacred and took many of them prisoners, 
Artabanus escaped, and in revenge raised @ 


mighty army, aud carried war and devastation 
into Syria. “He was met by Macrinus, a.p. 217, 
after the assassination of Caracalla, witha mighty 


army also, and the two armiet contended with 
each other for two days with great fury, without 
any decisive advantage on either side. At 
length, when Artabanus was going to renew 
the battle on the third day, declaring he wonld 
continue it till the Parthian or Romans were 
utterly ed, Macrinus sent a herald to 
inform bits that ‘Carpelts, the object of his 
indignation, wes dead, to propose peace. 
The Parthian king readily agreed to this pro- 

on the restoration of the prisoners 20 















c OF what tral, hen, were 
their deadly struggles power empire? 
Of what value the glittering crown which they 
oft sought to obtain or defend in the field of 
battle? Could they arise from the sleep of 
death to answer these questions, with the curled 
lip of scorn they wotld, doubtless, mock at 












man grandeur, god exclaim, “All is vanity and 
"The baat Sony of the Parthians preseut 
is inns ots a 
fearful picture of human action to the gaze of 
the Christian reader. He therein ees to what 
an awful degree his species have departed from 
his Maker, Made holy,and upright, and lovely ax 


are the angels of heaven, they fell from that lofty 
height, and became base, and even demoviac. 
‘One constant struggle for power and domivion 
over his species hax been the leading feature of 
mankind in all ager. To obtain this, they have 
‘been well pleased to view the carnage of the 
battle field: they bave exulted over the slaughter 
of tens of thousnads. Even now the demon of 
war rages in the carth! Even now, the sword 
is resdy to leap from the seabbard to renew the 

of the battle field! Even now, the na- 
ture of man is the same as in the days of old! 
But not all mankind are ready to go out to bat- 
te. There are those who, washed in the blood 
of the Redeemer, and sanctified by the grace of 
joomla Spirit, know what is due to man an 9 


‘Etarnal Spirit} universal God! 

‘Power inacoeualble to human thougbt, 

Seve by degrees and saps winch thon hast deg 
raish— 





‘Time's 1 Orif, by thy de 
‘Bines weary couse | Ur by thy Secon 
Be yet far distant, 
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CHAPTER I. r 
yous nod Velicive Patercalur, about sixty 
THE RARLY HIeroRY OF CARTHAGE. | Years before Rome, or B19 nc. The Maxara, 
‘or Magala, which resembled a large suburb with 
Cawrmace, called by the Greeks Carchedon, | flae gardens, probably owed its name to the first 
am ancient city apd state, and tong the rival of | Pheaicizu babitatwos, called in the language 
Rome, was a coloay of the Tyrians, and was | of the country Magar, or Magali, The whale 
probably boilt about 100 years before Rome. | was called Carthage,» name which Hochart 
Asthors, however, differ very much and others deduce fro twa onental words, 
to the era of the foundation of Carthage. Charta Hudlatta, “the new city ;” Dr. Hyde, 
appears to have been az older Pheniciso settle: | from Chadrs Hunarha, “ the chamber of rent," or 
nient om the spot, which, according t0 A * palace of repose ;" and Servius, whose opinion. 
snd others wes founded before the mege of ‘Froy , | wreme the snunt correct, from Chart & city in 
and hence it is that the confusion bas arin con- ' the vicwity of Tyre, w the monarchy of which 
cerning the age of Carthage, | Thdo bares near relation, and from whence abe 
Mowt ancient wnters agree in following a| came. This very city i called by Cedrenos, 
tradition, that Carthage was founded by Linea, ! Chartiea, or Churtsca, that u, Churia Aca, oF 
‘or Dido, whove husband bemg murdered by his ' Charts Ace, the eny of Acco, Aca, or Ace, ® 
law, Pygmation, king of Tyre, fled famous mariume city of Phenieia, near Tyre, in 
with a numeroas body of cttuzens, and landed on j the portuon of the tribe of Asher. It is now 
a peninsula on the coast of Africa, between | called N. Jean d'Acre, and is famous for the 
Tunis and Unes, which were older Phenician | arveral suey it hax undergone, as in the time of 
i ichard the Lion-hearted, who took it after a 
Toug and sigorous defence. It was agsin taken 
from the Chrstam by endondur, the Maes 
luke sultan of Egypt, beiog the last town pow 
seused 10 Palestine by the koights of St, John of 
Jerusalem. fu more modern tunes, it musceined. 
































oe 4 siege by that fierce scourge of mankind, the 

fable of the manner in which the Libyans were } Freach emperor, who was there defeated by 

cheated out oftheir ground, and which reads thus: | the Englah. It was subsequently captured 

Dido porchased fine natives for her imended | the Eagla, abd is vow subject to the Drilsh 
crown. 


would encompass. This request was thought too| The intercourse of the Carthaginians with 
sanderate to be denied. Bat st wee only a trick ; | their mother coantry, Tyre, seems to have been 
far she cat the bide into the smallest =; sand | closely and constastly siaunned, They wot 
with them encompassed s large tract ‘on | thither, every year, regularly, s sbi 

; which ake built a cuy, called Byrsa, trom the hide. ‘vith presents as quit-ren, or acknowledgment, 
But this ja ridicalous, as it would lead to the coa- | paid to therr ancient abode; and they never 
clusion that the Pheniciane and Carthaginians | failed to transmit thither alto the firet fuss of 
egos Greek, orth the Punie language was of | their revennes, and the sthes of the spalls takea. 
As 











, from their enemies, a6 offerings to Hercules, ope 

town incressed, the inhabitants ex-| of the principal deitus of buth Tyre and Car- 
cavated a port, which wae called Cothor, and | thage, and kpowa among the Hicbrews under the 
rhich became ri mame of Baal, We read in Josephus, micteover, 




















Aaball clothe themeclves with trembling ; 
the groand, 
ay 


ab thee. 

‘Ad they sball take ups lamentation for thee, wad sty 
-, 

How At thon destroyed, tbat wast fababiled of som 


‘The rotowned elty, whieh wast strong ta the ea, 
She and her inhabliants, 
‘Which cause thelr terror to be on all that haunt i" 
- E04, 16, 17. 
"The princes of the ses, and the merchants 
| here spoken of, refer to those of Sidon, Carthage, 
+ and other maritime cities that traded, and were 
in alliance with Tyre, 
Of the early history of Carthage. during more 
than three centuries, very little is known, except 
, that it became # grest commercial and maritime, 
and, too considerable extent, an agricultural 
“To 
make the sul 
| the reader, we 
government of 








how how great it wns, snd 10 
ent part of the bistory clear to 
hall now notice the form of the 


‘YAS GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE. 


ket i founded r* of 
‘by the ancients 28 founded uj nei 

‘ esse ‘wisdom. Aristotle, indeed, geted 
this republic in the namber of those that were 
held in the greatest esteem, and which were de- 
serving to be copied by others. He grounds his 





ent of Carthage 





riba to hia days 9 period of fie buodred 
| Years and upwi e state had undergone no 
Hy , either from the civil brale of 
H ns or meld mere dd 
' people,” he says, “continued within the limits 
1 aaa than without aay noted act of sedition, 
| apd the government did not became tyrannical.” 
| And this ia the more remarkable, because mixed 








opinion co thie fact: that, from the foandatioe | relations 
| of Carthage 





progress. 
territory through whieb Jes ed his army, 
afer they bad landed, t erareed with gardens 
and plantations, everywhere intersected by canals, 
by which they ‘were pleatfally watered. A con- 
Mdoraed wi elegant Duldiogs witch displayed 
with el it ings, wi 
the opulence of Sei propricrore, These 


ings were furnished with everything necessary 
ar owners having secu 
during the 


for the use of man, 
nated is 





herds, while ou the lower 


J of brood mares were pastured. 
‘whole prospect displayed the Fe of te 
inhabitants: the highest rank of jiaps 


hhad possessions here, and vied with one another 
im pomp and fy.” Polybias draws a similar 
picture country around Carthage, in hi 
Bart of te igrton of y te Romane 
under Regulus. len, therefore, w! joyed 
soch high prosperity, could have had bat litte to 
have induced them to distarb 2 government 
which insured them soch bleesings. : 
(On the origin of the government of Carthage, 
Heeren remarks ——""The government of Car: 
was the work of time and circumstances, 


defined, is nowbere mentioned. And if we coo 
sider this rightly, it will immed appear, 
tbat nothing was more firmly eaahthbed of 
eccurately determined in the inn Con~ 
stitation than io the Roman: consequently the 
foTeTBMeDt could not ome to maturity st ‘once, 

ybably, therefore, the constitution was per- 
fected by degrees, chiefly by internal broils, of 














Concerning the saffrtes, of kings, 21 they are 

Greek ates Saldea ud Rocher 3), 

were the Hebrew abophctin afer, 
magistrates, A lace el 

observed —'it is remarkable 





it 


hw ebarp v, and adding & 
Latin termination, denominated them suffetrs,” 
If this etymology be correct—and there a 






mo reason to doutt it—there isa gecat probability 
that these Ci suffetes resembled 
olg laraeiitish jadgrs, who ruled that people 


Soubas to the elevtion of Mant, 
their fire monarch. ‘These judges were deno- 
minsted abephetin, and the Hebrews always 

the bok of Sodare by that term sho 
jphetum being the plaral of thophet. a judge. Now 
this very goverament floursbed ip the amediate 
‘Yeennit the Canaanites and Pheniciane, st 
may ‘erefore. be naturally anferred that the 
Carthaginians borrowed their suffetes from Tyre, 
or immedistely from the Hebrews thenucives, 
vith vl it they must bare bero 
If from the Tyrins, these 
received thrir knowledge of 
. Sach maguatrates, ct 
found in ile after the destruction 


Atsoaget the Hebrews, daring the days of the 
Judges, us was also the practice at Tyre; it u 
feascnable 10 suppose, that 


they 
of kings, by which the Greeks diets 
rather indicates that their office was 
Anutotte, in comparing them with 
kings, Goda caly thie one differesce of import- 





ance betw —thet in Sparta the digit 
was hered: int in Carthage it epunded 
upon <!<coo, which would lead to the some 


coscluson. In ike manner, « emilar inference 
may be drawn from Poly bia, who calls Honor 
the “son of king Romilcar,” which woatd con 
vey the iden thet Bomulcar was hing for life, 
Cicero, moreover, compares the kings of (st. 

with those of Rome, aod coatrasia them 





Ife; notwithstanding, there ego defi 
ment im xox author to that eficct, sufficient to 
render the testimony of Cornelius Nepos invahd. 
Concermag some of the kings of Carthegr, 
Diodoros remarks, that ~cbry ruled according 
tolaw.” It wuncertan whetber this expression 
refere to the legitimacy of ther power, or ite Te 
otriction by law, or whether at has reference 
the king sho admostered affure at home, a 
apres to the uve who commanded thu armies 
abroad. 

‘The senate appears to have been # outernve 
hady composed of the principal en 
fable on account of ther age, and 
their birth, their nches, and, above all, their 
ment. ‘The chief authority wes vested in thi 
tudy, and they were the soa! of the public deli- 
derutons. ‘Their narwher is not definitely stated, 
but 1 must hve been considerable, since thi 
tribunal of the Handred were et one period se- 
lecte® from their body to form a separate: hapeye dy 

Respecung the internal organisation of 
sepate— whether it was merely a chosen body of 
the citizens renewed from time to time, or s per~ 
manent assembly—whether it was in the power 
of every citizen to take 8 seat in it-—ond finally. 
by whom the senstors were elected, no disti 









































Pig atid to crush factions, produce harmony, 
enforce and confirm good counsels ; such an 
awvemby being extremely, jealous of is satho- 
rity, and not easily prevaied upon to let it pase 
into other hands. Polybius sdduces = memo- 
table instance of this, When, after the lous of the 
battle fought in Africa at the close of the second 





Punic war, the conditions of pence offered by the | it 


Sisers sess ceed Sis atieee, coe ot the tes 
‘ors opposed them with great warmth; but Han- 
wnibal, re; ting that, as the safety of the 
republic lay at stake, it was of the utmost impart- 
ence for 
resolutions, to prevent such a dehate from com- 
ing before the pe the opposing senator 
yielded, and Hannibal carried his point. This, 
doubtiess, Inid the foundation of the power of 
the senate, end exalted ite authority. | Polybine 
observes in another place, that, whifst the senate 
had the administration of affairs, the state was 

werned with great wisdum, and was successful 

its varied enterprises. 

Ax late aa the time of Aristotle—from 384 to 
822 wo.-the government of Carthage was car- 





Riviog become insolent by theit wealth ‘and 


eonquests, and forgetting that these 
were the fruits of the pradent conduct of ti 





senators to be unanimous in their | Ri 


ri 


j 
i 
if 





is 
ig8 


cient. 
Aristotle, ‘were chosen on account 
per. their worth, and their popularity. 
t was essential, as the clections in 
depended in a t measure on the 
‘Authority flow: superiority 
every description, Birth might ssist in ol 
taining it, but could not give it alone. Er 
noble families, if they sunk into poverty, 
it. But of all qualifcations, nove would be 


seanty_remsin 
are we 
gather sufficient evidence to 
Fina ie the beginning of what may be called 
the iod of Conquest, that great and noble 
families raised themselves to such a pitch as to 
excite the jealousy of the state. 

“Tt was not, therefore, so much a real 


Rate 


ais 





Carthaginiaa history which 
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tocracy have maintained ther au 
however, was brought before the we can- 
pot precisely detersnine. The procipel question 
is, what part bad the people in the election of 
magistrates? Many of these, kings and generals 
jm particular, we koow were elected ; and, ov far 
aa we can judge from single examples, the nomt- 
nation waa first mede an the senote, and after- 
Drought 10 the people for ther conhrm- 
ation, Althoagh the electum, therefore, #as not 
enurely ia the hands uf the people thes neserthe- 
Tess acted » principal part in them, Thre imsport- 
fat ght hept Uh leading fanatics m= coat-swal 
dependence on the pie, whose urs 

comid pot do without Bat ina nate nr rch we 
Carthage these elections would vanly prodme 
bribery, which, een im the time of Aristotle, 
‘was become so common, that by 
“the bughest afles 19 Corthage 
© Besidce this, another right which was enjoyed 
by the people, as we can affirm with certainty 
on the testimony of Arutoile, was that of deeul- 
ing in all cases upon which the senate and hangs 
could not agree; and when these ‘brought 
before them, they not only powsessed the poser 
of adopting or rejecting then, but alw of de- 
Tiberating upon them, as every one waa at hiberty 
to attack of defend them. Lastly, we Snd many 
examples of state affairs of high importance, 
each sa declarations of war and tresties of peace, 
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being brought betore the people for their sanc- and four. Niebwhr thus 
Tentaher feving ‘been discussed by the senate, 
although this dors oot seem to have brea abso 
Ietely Deertsary.” there 19 a reference to tbe days in the ten monghs 
Concerning the tribunat of the Hundred, called | of the cyclic year; in that of the Attic bonuses 
Greek writer, Geruna, Atistotle say.— | to those in the sole year of welve monthe, The 
* ‘Carthaginians had s body of one hundred mmbers 2 the yrilitical shane of antiquity 
end four magistrates, simular to the Ephor of | were arver arbitrary ; when we find an 01 
Sparta, dat selected wit ter disceroment | one, we are, reason, curious to make ont its 
from among the most worthy ; snd that the meaning. It is from o like rvference thet 
and Gerous of 
and the il 
offices.” there was this difference between 
She Ebest ant the Ceranie, cr the tibet of the 
+ Damely, that 
{five members only, who 
your, while the latter eonsisted of one hundred 
tmcmbers snd cpwards, 
PiJestia gives this acconst of the origia 
Gervsia. ayn 
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According to 
the duties of 

The eume authority enys that 
were elected by the pratarchies of Councils of 
Five, which seem to have reeembled the Coupe! 


4 





office before ny coald be elected into @ pen- 
tarche, and that they retained ther previous 
othce ufter they ceased to belong to that body. 
Tr would seem, however, eoly one couneit 
of fis acted at one time, and that they wore 
sclecterl from the trrbunal of the Hundred, and 
posessed a Jnradietion supenor to that of the 
nat It wax.ain the medern sente of the term, 
a commute to which various, and, mdeed, the 
oat smportint branches of the government, 35 
Hatem of finance, ete, were mtrumed. 
















tvs Uist they must have held some 

they were clreted into a pentarchy, | 

9 retained ufice aftcr they ceased w 
burly, that they sous have been 







‘the expiration of ther 
‘Though the eoupeil of ape hun 


before 
stated, i generally xsd to have consuted of 


an hundred members, yet there were in 
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the existing 
ion euch as this i quite tm the apiri of wn ariato- 
ticalrepadii ia whichacom ve aywtere 
SE teweven to ope dopracrié wie eons 
rever, too apt to ‘into espion- 

ge ad tyranny, ws did the Connel of Ten, and 
state fog connected with it, 1 Venice. 





‘he infianee of ndivdaal members of an a. 
motrac} especial; wi invested wi military 
ra soon excites the jealousy of the other 
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‘the testimony of Aristotle, who calls the 
of the Hundred the highest tribunal in 
It ia true that he does not expressly 

y hat this council was the same as the Ge- 
+ nor, on the other hand, does he contradict 
it sccms, therefore, rather to follow from 

a just cited that it was, as we can- 
Bot se@ in what sence a centumvirate like this 
could have stood superior to the Gerusia. Bat 
the power necessarily ander the com- 
mand of s state tribunal of this kind, elevated as 
{ela ubore allchat ig ereatand il, and, what 
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it frequently daogeroys to that liberty which it 
rey liar duty “Thaw 


respect. This was the 

os 
the repablio, the 

hy tnereed he end for which it 
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tion,” 

In hie accoant of the capture of New Carthage 
by Scipto, Polyhius distinguishes two ofders of 
‘Magistrates eatablished in Old Carthage; for he 
the prisooers taken at 
Carthage were two magistrates, riD4 
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tinguish from that of the Handred, with which 
it is often confounded, although the difference is 
accurately marked. He compares it with the 
J of 8 and points out only this differ- 
‘ence, that the latter were chosen from all classes 
of the people, while the Hundred and Four were 
sclected from among the more powerful citizens, 
‘That thie also was an aristocratic principle re | 
quires no proof; nor that the great dissimilarity 
in their namber must have arisen from the great 
difference in the popelousness of the two cities. 
From ita being coxa) with the Epbori, it is 
also plain that this board was ® superior court 
for the decision ard a As i ee 
powers we can offer more conjec- 
sabdivisious or sectious, to which the 
examination of certain classes of law-scits was | 
intrasted, and that the sentence was 





sod Four, all the remaining magistrates of Can 
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+ which proves the dignity of the office. Some- 
times the saffetes united the dignity of king aud 


general; bot, when this was the case, the com- 
ferred and 





paige 
jired, Examples are likewise found of generals 
ing made kings during their command; but 
. at the anmwe time there were many generals who 
were not kings, Gomeumes foreign expeditions, 
apart war, were untrusted to the sufletes ; 
for Hanno, who is expressly called Ling of the 
Carthaginians, undertook @ voyage for the esta- 
|, blinhment of colonies un the western cust of 
the election, power, and responsi~ 
bility of ping nerals of orhene Heeren re- 
8: The election of generals according to 
Tegular order Grst took place in the Gerusia, and 
afuermards was brought before the senate and 
If the army took upon themeclres to 
Dominate ove of these commanders, rt must only 
‘be considered an exception tothe rule ; snd even 
in this cage their nomination required the sanction 
Of the senate and people, It was vot ununual 
for several generals to be appointed when several 
armiea were in the field. The power of the 
Carthaginian generals does not appesr to bave 
‘boon at all times the ease, We have examples 


‘Concern’ 


ody to attend the generals; and ra their name, 
jolotly with that of the generals, public affairs 
, Were transacted; thongh, perhaps, the power of 
the commander in milttary matters sull remained 
unfettered, But the high respounbility of the 


> Hatter, mt theie return, made circumspection ne- 
cemsaty ; end therefore we often see 
Seciaive undertakings, calling tha 













ate, 
speaks of dinners given by various 
societics in Carthage, which pt Feoembl 
‘our elude, in which pohiesl questions were dis- 
cnesed, Livy also. speaks of their political eure 
cul, clubs, of cerrire, a4 they ate now called in 
the French languuge. j 
‘This is the sum of our information respecting 
the cunstitution of the government of the repub- 
lie of Carthage. Had Aristotle's work on Cone 
stitutions pot deen kust, we should probably have 
bad a much more ample detail conceruing it. 
‘There are observations in that author's writings, 
husever, concerning two defects in the govern 
ment; and there is some bnef information con- 
cerning the policy of the government, which may 
brow some additional light on the subject, 1 
‘The tirat of these detects was, the investing 
the same person with different employments, 
‘This was considered at Carthage a8 a proof of rare 
but Aristotle apeake of it as highly pre- 
judieal to the public welfare, He says: A 
man porwsed but of one employment is much 
more capable of acquitting himself well in the 
execunon of it, because affaire are then exam- 
ined with greater care, and woner despatched, 
‘Thus, we never see, either by sea or land, the 
same officer commanding two different bidies, 
‘or the same pt siering to ships, Hevides 
the welfare of the state requires that places and 
Preferments should be divided, in order to ex- 
cite emulation sod rewasd merit; whereas the 
‘bestowing them on one man too often dazzles 
bim by so distinguishing preference, and al- 
hax Hope others with Lnery | and contempt.” | 
‘The second fault noticed by this author, in 
the goverament of Carthage, was, that, in order 
for © man to attgsn the first posts, a certain in- 
come was required, beuules merit and oobdle 
birth; by which means, poverty might exclude 
persons of the most exalted merit.“ Then,” he 
‘ays, “as virtue is wholly disregarded, and 
‘monty all-powerful, the admiration and desire of 




















and when magistrates and, jodges ere obliged to 
pay soma for their employment, they coa~ 
clade dl Dove, 5 tight to _sintares: thes 
selves,” is latter charge must be understood 










































composed of mercenaries; aod there are, also, 

numerous other discrepancies between the poti 
and the institations of the two countries, whi the most haete ; end their antagnnists, prewending 
the attentive reader of these pages cannot fail to thes Biel play hed boom toed, ane thst two bro 
notice, The Christian reader, more especially, | there had set ont before the time appointed, refused 
will observe, that he is reading of a nation whore | to adhere to the ty wenless the two bro- 
institutions ‘were founded on pagan principles, | thers, to remove all suspicion of unfair dewling, 
while in bis own country they ate profeescdly | would consentto be barsed alive in the place where 
cntablished on the foundation of Christianity; | they had met. ‘They acquiesced in the proposal ; 
i is, be. wi ihe | and the Carthaginiane erected oo that spot two 
Giver of ull good for hie superior advantages, | altars to their memories, and from that thme the 
‘and exclaim with the pealmist :— pie ves a the Aire of the Phileni, and 
The Itnen ore fallen unto me in pleasant places; served as the bound Carthaginian em- 
You. bare ano me i pire, which extended from thence to the pillars 

eet haven gootiy bentage pasavis, | of Tereale, or dhe Strats of Gitar 


ee athe mars of improbsbiity, | The eoatending 


CHAPTER II. spective capitals, Carthage snd Cyrene, and wet 
THR WNTORY OF CARTHAGE Prom rae | Bt the plice where the altars afterwards stood. 
PRALOD OF IT@ EARLY CONQUESTS TO THE 
PIRST PUNIC WAR. 
In is stated in the ing chapter, that little 
is known of the aly bie of Carthage dering 
& gress commercial, maritime, and agricultural 
country. After this period, however, about Rc. 
10, it a brought under oar notice aa an eminent 
political state, ever grasping at ion. The 
smbitious Carthagivians, i of their moral 
duties, and upblessed with that lovely epirit of | the t 
Chrinianity, which embraces all mankind in iia | African domunions extended from the eolassmne of 
affections, and teaches us todo unto others as we { Hercules to the Philenian altars oa the bounda- 
‘would they should do unto us, carried war into, | Tits of Cyrensice, 2 space of 2000 English miles. 
and extended their conquests in Eurnpe; they 
invaded Sardinia, made themselves masters of | Stoprepher, it appears to have bees 1420 geo- 
a sreat part of ely, and reduoed to enbjection graphical, or wiles, thos 
almost the whole of Spain; they likewise sent 
2k powerful colonies inte many quarters of the 
for more 








and they enjoyed the ompire of the seas 
‘than 600 years; they, 7, formed a 
‘tate able, by her wealth, armii fleets, to 


Glapate pre-eminence with the greasert expires 
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had bees eleven times general, fell in battie in 
‘Sardinia, bat bis brother Hamitcar succeeded in 
redacing part of the inland, where the Carthagi- 
the colonies of Caralis, now called 
and Gale. The conquest made im this 
island, which is neparated from Corsica only by a 
strait of about three leagoce in breudth, was of 
fest uev to the Carthagioians during their wars, 
anammach aa it supplied them with provisions.® 
Carthagimana ecited likewise on the 
Ralearic inles, Dow called Majorca and Minorca, 
Port Mahon, in the latter asland, was 60 called 
from Blago, a Carthaginian general, who first 
made use of, apd fortified 1. This harboar 1, 
at the present day, one of the most conseuient in 
the Mediterranean, or, it hae been aad, in the 
woskd, as a large fivet of line-of-battle ships may 
ride within it, tn seven or cight fathoms water, 
in perfect secarity from the wind. The Myamarde 

















during the ry. 
From these isles the Carthaginians enlisted 
the most expert slingers in the world, They 
slang large stones of above & pound weight, and 
threw leaden boliets with auch force, 
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nyments of bis vietorirs, pursuant to the custom 
of that age. Boction was the most frniful, 
wealthy, and populous part of Spain, Ir con- 
tained 200 cies, and was inhabited by the 
‘Tunletani, or Turdal, On the banks of the 
Hoetis stood three Inrge cities; Cestulo towards 
the source; Corduba lower down; and Hispalie, 
led Neville. 

i jas bounded oo the west by the ocean, 
‘on the porth ie river Duriva, or Doara, and 






on the south by the river Anna, or Quadiana, 
Betwcwn theae two versie the Tague, Lastania 
eas what wa now culled Portagal, with part of 
Old aad New Castile, 

‘Tarreconensis comprehended the rest of pain 
that is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valencia, 
Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, the Astue 
ras, Gallicis, the ki of Leon, and the 






Feee ret of ee 5 Castiles. Tartaco, now 
"arragona, a very coosiderable city, gave its 
Very it lay 


name to this part of Spain. 
Bareino, or Barcelona. Itu name gives rise to 
the conjecture, that it was built by Hamileer, 
surnamed Barea, fatber of the ‘Heonital, 
The most renowned nations of Terraconrasis 
were the Celtiberi, the river Iberus, or 
Ebro; the Cantabri, where Biscay now ties ; the 
Cerpetani, whose capital was Toledo} the Ore 
tani, ete. 

‘Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, 
and peopled with s martial race of men, had suf- 
ficient to exeite both tbe avarice and ambition of 
the Canbaginisos, They dousias koew that 
tallog advantage of the happy Severe of the 

van 1y ignorance of 
Spentsraa, with» Tepard tothe somense riches hid 
in the bowels of their tands, first took from them 
these treasures in exchange i 
of little valee. ‘They foresaw, leo, that Hf 
could oace subdue this country, it would furni 





from | them abundantly with well-disciplioed troops for 
mt occurred 


the conquest of other nations, as sctuaily 
in after ages. Bo wise are the men of this world 
in their 20 covetons of weakh and 
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‘it was, that though Spain was the first province 
which the Romans invaded on the coulinent, it 
was the last they subdued. It was not, indeed. 
entirely abjected to their power, till it had made 
s bahia ‘apposition for upwards be dage Sev 
It appears accounts given iy! 

and iy. of the wars of Haunilcar, "asdrabel, 
and Hanuibel in Spain, which will be mentioned 
F, that the arms of the Carthaginians 

had not made any considerable progress in that 
oe Oe ‘that period, and that the greater 
art of Spaio was then (1.0. 290) uneonqaered, 
[ptwenty years’ time, however, they completed the 
‘conquest of almost the whole country ; and at the 
time that Hannibal commenced his expedition to 
ftaly, the lust of empire, which knows no bounds, 


te 
had carried them over all the western coast of 


Spain along the ooete, as far asthe Pyrenean 





‘waged from the rej 
ato dat the Carthogtoiane 1 carey 
their arms ioto Sicily—till the first Panic war. 
This period inclades nearly 220 years, namely, 
About 484 to 264, 3c. At the commence- 
‘these ware, Syraouse, the most consi 

well a most powerfal city of Sicily, 
‘brasybulus, 


Gelon, Hiero, and 
re who succeeded one another, with 
power, After their death, « de- 
Popular Roverament, was eetablahed 
subsinted above sixty years. 
neste ness ee 

sway in 

was afterwards invited Yte Sicily, bat 
Possession of it only « few years. Such 
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and inland ia 
from Italy by = strait which is 
mile and a half over, acd 
strait of Messina, from ite contiguity 
city. Strabo says, thet the passage from 
mm to Africa is 1500 furlongs, that 
ixty-two leagues; bet Rennel has 
that it m not above one third of that 
ce. 
tied at which the Carthaginians firet 
carried Their arms into Sisily is not definitely 
knowa, but it is supposed to have been about 503 
years nc. Ali we are certain of ia, that they 
‘were already of some part of it at the 
‘time that they entered into a treaty with the 
‘mans, 508 years B.c.; the same year that the 
ings were expelled, and consuls appointed in 
theit places, namely, twenty-eight years before 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, This treaty, 
which is the first mentioned an made between 


wo 

ian, Ages called Git 
lens, arn, BOW 

Camtrisa. ‘The copes 

more 
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them, By thia treaty it is expressly stipulated, 
that neither the Romans vot their alice shall 
sail beyond the Fair Promontory, which was near 

3 and that each on ts hall re- 
sort to this city for traffic, shall pey only certain 


duties, which are settled in it, 
As the terme of this treaty illustrate the spirit 
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to them, as well as from the 
‘of whet was transacting in them; a5 
had, even at ~y ae taken = 
ising power of the Romans, 
ve their breasts the sinful 
jealousy end distrust which 
Darst forth ia long and cruel 
aatual batted and animosity, «hich 
‘eradicate bat the ruin af ane of the 
ing powers. On the other hand, the 
na, even at this early date, exhibited a 
of the Carthaginian power, which 
Tigseed inte Goer baled wa Seen tolled. ver 
wards, 
Some 


ears after the conclusion of this first 

freaty, about 481 mc., the Carthagi made 
an alliance with Keezes, the king of Persia, This 
nec, who aimed at the total extirpation of the 
reeks, whom he conceited to be his enemies, 
thought it would be impossible to succeed in his 
enterprise, withoat the assistance of Carthage, 
whose pawer waa formidable even at that time. 
‘The Carthaginians, who ever kept in view their 
design of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily, 
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‘were to’ 
who were seitled in Sicily and Italy, while 
Xerxes ahould march in person against Greece 


itself, 
ious for this war lasted three 
which time, about 478 years 2.c., 
jauilcar, the most experienced captain of his 
age. eaited with » formidable army towards the 
of action. He landed at 


te extrenie. 
Procgtt to Carthage of she eure defeat of the 
army, consternation, grief, and despair, ihrew 
bolt city ino a confused. alarm’ Rewas ima 
ined that the enemy was already at the 
‘and they immediately sent a depatation to Geton, 
‘by which they desired peace pee any ‘erm, 
Ile beard their envoys with great humanity. The 
virtory be had ghined, so far from making him 
haaghty and uatractable, had only Increand his 
modesty and clemency. He granted, 
‘them s pesee upon these conditions— That they 
should pay 2000 tatents towards the expenses of 
the war; that they abould build two temptes, 
where the treaty of the pence should be deposlt- 
ed, and exposed at all times to public view; and 
that they should abolish the cruel practice of 
sacrifit human victims to Melearth.* ‘The 
‘Carthaginians did net think this peace porehnsed 
‘ot too high a rate, nince it was absolutely neces- 
sary to their sffaire, and unexpectedly granted, 
‘Uverjoyed, indeed, at the event, they made a pre- 
sent to Demarata, Gelon’a wife, who had favoured 
ita conclusing, of » crown of gold of the value uf 
100 taleats, Gisgo, the sun of Hamilear, par- 
sant to the anjust custum among the fie 
niaws, of ascribing to the general the ill anceces 
of the war, and making him bear the blame of it, 
was punished for his father’s misfortune, and 
sent Into banishment. He pasted the remainder 
of his days 
Gelon, on 
Prople, and invited all the citizens toappear under 
arms He himself entered the assembly unarmed 
and without his guard, and there gave a0 account 
of the whote conduct of his life. met 
with no other interruption than the public testi- 
monies which were given him of gratitude aud 
sdmiration, (80 far from _ treated may: 
Tant, oppressor of bis country, he wus 
bailed 29 its benefactor and deliverer; tl with « 
‘enanimous voice proclumed him king, and the 
crows was bestowed after his death on his two 
‘brothers. 


‘After this there was a period of pesce of about 
seventy years’ duration, curing which time Car- 


thage seems to bave reached the highest paiet of 
its ‘commercial prosperity. ‘The \Goriniginass 


of this tr 1 The meblest 
at panne aver taoezion od ie cory is, in tay opl- 
syracuse, made with | 















return to Syracuse, convened the 












































its origin tn the folloving circumstance. After 
the memorable defeat of the Athenians before 
Syracuse, where Nicias perished with bis whole 
fleet, the people of Egeste, who bad declared in 
favour of the Athenians against the Syracusans, 
fearing their resentment, and being attacked by 
the inhabitants of Selinus, implored the aid of 
cate heen 
wn thei it 

debated some lime what course it would be 


Great difficulties, On the one band, the Carthagi- 
tlans were very desirous ta possess themselves of 
Rely ue would further their ambitious views ; 
‘on the other, they dreaded the power and forces 
of Syracuse, which hed so lately cet to pieces a 
numerous army of the Athenians, and had be- 
come by this victory more formidable than ever, 
At leogth, the lust uf empire prevailed, and the 
ine were promised aid. 
conduct of this war was committed to 


Gelon, and killed before 
Himera—and son to Gisgo, who had been oon- 
demned to exile, Hannibal left Carthage ani- 


called the Well of bay draped 
3 ity itt on 





condemnation, who, knowing these thi 
did the ancient heathen, and even with wore 


dratahty. 

Those inhabitants who survived this calamity 
established themselves at Therma, near the site 
of the ancient town, and enriched their new 
abode with such works of art as they could col- 
Ject from the wreck. 

‘These expeditions being ended, Hannibal 
tarped to Carthage, on which occasion the whole 
city came out to meet him, and received bim 
amidst the most joyful acclamstions, They were 
40 rejoiced, indeed, at these successes, that 

ign frieh ad Creersincy 
2 wi ever 
making shemeclves” masters of the whole 
Sicily. Accordingly, three years after, 
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duced, This event took place 406 years RC. 

In the meantime, Imileo, or Hamilcar, entered 
‘the city, and rsurdered all therein, The plunder 
wae ly great, and such as might be 
expected fom one of the most opulent cities 
A wollitade of paintings, vases, and 
statuce of every hind were found ; the citizens 
shaving an exquisite taste for the polite arts 
Among other cariosities was the famous ball of 
Phalaris,* which was sent to Carthage. 

‘The siege of Agrigentam latied eight months. 
Traileo made bis take uptheir winter quar- 

in i rive them the necessary refteah- 
iment: city, after laying it entirely in 
Tuins, in the beginning of the spring. Afterwards, 
he besieged Gela, and took it, notwithstanding 
‘the soccoare which were brought by Dionysioe 
the tyrant, who had seized upon the government 

Syracuse. ltniloo ended the war by » treaty 
with Dionysius; the conditions of which were, 
‘tions in Sly, sold wl poets te cous 

a ly, coun- 

‘Of the Sicanians, Selinns, Agrigentam, and 
astikewiae that of Gela sod Camarina, 

arith leave for the inhabitants to reside ix their 
‘Tepective disaiastled cities, on condition of their 
&§ tribate to Carthage ; that the Leantines, 

ans and al the Sicilians, shoald re 

wa, and preserve their liberty 

5 lastly, that the Syrnensana, 
‘continae subject to Dionysios. After 
treaty was completed, Imilco retarned to 
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that the Carthaginians were tl 
mies of Greece: that they bad in view 
sion of all Sicily; the subjection of all the Grecian 
cities, and that, in case their project was not 
obecked, the Syracusans ives would sou 
‘be attacked: thet the reason why the Carthagi- 
Diane did not aitempt any enterprise, was owing: 
entirely to the plague among them, which, he ob- 
served, was a favourable opportunity of which 
the Syracusans ought to take advantege. 

‘Though the tyranny and a iro were equall 
odious to Syracuse, yet the hatred the 
dore to the Carthaginians prevailed over all ot 
considerations ; and every one, guided mere by 
the view of an interested policy than by the die 
tutes of justice, received the speech with applauns, 
Upon this, without the least complsint made, or 
any declarativa of war, Dionysius gave up to the 
bop Baad populace the persons and essione 
of ihe Carthaginians, great numbers of whom re- 
sided at that time at Syracuse, and traded on the 
faith of treaties. The common people ran to 
their houses, plundered their effects, and pre- 
tended they were sufficiently authorised to exer- 
cise every ignominy and {nfiict every kind of 
punishment on them, for the cruelties they bad 
exercised against the natives of the country. 
This exemple of perfidy and inhumanity was 
followed throughout the whole istand of Sicily, 
and this became the signal of the war declared 
against them, Dionysius 1g thus begun to 
do bimeclf justice, ( 
deputies to C 






























casas, he advanced towarde Syracuse, designi 
to besiege ft, marching bw infantry nod 
while his fleet, under the 

the coast, 

‘arrival of [milo threw the Syracusans 
great consternation. About 200 ships laden 
ith the spoils of the enemy, and advancing in 





‘entered the great harbour m triumph, 









more probable acooant, to 30,000 foot and 3000 
horse, was seen marching forward on the other 
side of the city, Imilco pitched his tent in the 
‘very vemple of Jupiter ‘and the rest of the arm; 
encamped at twelve farlongs, or about « mile 
a holf, from the city. Marching up to it, Imitco 
offered battle to the inhabitants, who decliued ac- 
‘epting the challenge, aad he retired, not doubt 
hug bat he should toon be master of the cay. 
‘or thirty days together he laid waste the nei 
tonthood aboot Syracuse, and ruined the whole 
country. He posseused hunself of the suburb of 
Aotadina, and plundered the temple of Ceres, 
the goddess of corn,and Proserpine 4 
‘whom the ancient heathens xu} to preside 
over the death of mankind. To fortify bia camp, 
Imileo demolished the very tombs where the 
dead reposed, inclading that of Gelon and his 
wife Demarate. 
| But these successes were transitory. All the 
splendour of this anticipated triamph vanished 





ancient bistorian, that the proudest mor 
ed wooner or later by a superior power, shall 
‘Ainighty, bys fear dspenaton sad, Thos 
byw fai spenzation sai 
far alai chdat gon and no farther. Whilst 
Teaten new, memee of shoot A the oes of 
ly, expected to crown bis conquests by 
| reduction of Syracuse, a sous distemper 
seleod his army, and laid bis giory in the dust. 
Tt waa now the middle of summer, and the heat 
that year was excessive. The infection began 
awoag the Africans, multitudes of whom died 
‘without any possibili 4 
‘sorved. 








in 9 moment, and aught mankind, says the | 
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ion shall cease—when 

jt shall 
te of holiness and 
‘be “new beavens: 

in dwelleth righteousness,” 

8 perfect immunity from sorrow. 

Dionysius did not suffer so favourable am 
portunity for atteching the enemy to 

and being wore than half conquered 
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wach was all the specie he had then left. This 
permission could only be obtained for the Car- , 
Sagiones, with whom Imilco stole away in the | 
night, leaving the rest to the metcy of the con- 


Sach was the covdition in which Imfleo, who | 


‘a few days before hed eon so prood and banghiy, 
retired from Syracuse. Bitterly bewaili 
‘own fate, and still more that of his 
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* tained so long a truce, aa gave them time sufi- 
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ich bad been offered to them in and about the time of which we are Dow mpeak- 
temples, maguificent atatuea’ ing. This sccoud treaty wes similar to the Bret, 
riests were ' except that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica 
‘most distinguished were comprehended in it, and joined with the 

ifices and victims, se- Carthaginians It reada thua:— 
~ Between the Romans and their allies, and 
* i and their 
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ily for them, however, this the Fait Pramontory, Mastin, 
aumerous army had no leader, but was like 9 the Carthaginuns take any Latin city not snb- 
body amnformed with « soul. They bad vo ject ta the Romans, they may reserve to theme 
provisions, nor military engines; no disiphne selvea the provomery withthe reat of the booty, 
tor aubordiuation was seen among them, every, but ahali restore the city. Ifthey shall mi 
an setting himself up for a gvneral, or claining ‘ sny captives from x people, allied by written 
superiority over the rest. Divisions therefore treaty with the Romans, though they tisy not be 
arose; and the famine increasing daily, they subjects of the empire, they shall uot bring then 
iraduelly withdrew 9 their bomes, and thus | into the Roman ports: ai fn case they do on 
Jarthage was delivered from alarm. the Romans shall be allowed to clsiin snd set 
‘The Carthaginians were not discouraged by | them free. The ame conditions shall Hkewive 
their {ate daaster, bat continued thir sticks | be observed by the Romans. If » Roman land, 
on Bicily. Mago, their general, and one of the | in search of water or provisions, upon any coun- 
auffetes, lost a great baitle, in which he wan try that is subject to the Carthaginians, he 
alain, “The Carthaginian chief demanded a; abull be wopplied with what is neorssary, and 
peace, which was granted on condition of their’ then depurt, without offering violence to the 
evacuating all Sicily, and defraying the ex-  frienda und allice of Carthage. ‘The breach of 
penses of the war. ‘They pretended to accept | these enpditions shall not be considered m private 
the terms; bot representing that it was not tn j injury, but be prnecuted an the public cause of 
theit power to deliver up the cities, without first | exter people. The Ri 
obtaining an onler from their republic, they nb- | any trade, of build any city, in Sardinia or Libya; 
i i tor abal hey even vii thene countries, except 
‘ad- | for the Purpose of obtaining provisions, or reflt- 
iphine | ting their ships, If they 












cunt for sending to Carthage. T! 
vantage of thia mterval to raise and 
Rew troops, aver which Mago, son of him who | by storms, they shell depart within Ave day 
had been lately slain, was appointed general. He those partt of Sicily which beloug to the C 
‘was very young, but of great abilitics and repu- | thaginians, and in the city of Carthage, the 
9 eon as he arrived in Sicily, at the | Romans may expose their goods to sale, and do 
‘expiration of the truce, be gave Dionysius battle, } everything that is permitted to the citizens of 
in-which Leptines, brother to Dionysius, aod one | the ‘tepublic. The same indulgence shall be 
of his generals, was killed, and upwards of 14,000 | yielded to the Carthaginians at Rome,” 
‘Sprecusans left dead on the field. By this victory |“ After the death of the elder Dionysius, Byra- 
the Carthaginians obtained an honoarable peace, | cuse was involved in great truables. Dionysius 
‘which left them in possession of all they origin- 
ily bad in Bicily, with, the addition = i 
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3 they gained, also, » thousand talents, | exercised 
bout 206,000, which were paid to them towards is 
defraying the expenscs of the war. 

‘Carthage had, soon after, another calamity to 
troggie with The pl spreading, panic, 
terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, seized the 
bey sufferers; who, sallsing out sword 

{killed oF wounded all;who came ia their 
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Fians masters of Sicily, from whence they, in & 
Uitie time, would pass over into Greece. Coad 
they imagine, he asked, that the Carthaginians 
‘were como fat, with no other view than to exta- 
ih loves tyrant of Syracuse? Such discourses 






















ae oT got hold at pp Aroand the bung helmets, ds tf 
jeparture, could not jong ageinst % Around the poste bung helmets, darts, end wears, 
. ‘Aud captive chariots, axes, sbictds, and 
Pepereg eg that they now obtained poases- | 4nd pune char be drpien a tema 
‘Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was im- Male . 
peached; bat he prevented the execution of the | After this, Timoleon, leaving the mercenary 
Hentence passed upon him by s voluntary death, | troops in the Carthaginians’ territories to destroy 
After this, new forces were levied at Carthage, | them, returned to Syracuse. On bia arrival 
and 8 greater and more powerful fleet was scot | there, he hanished the soldiers who had deserted 
to Sicily. It consisted of 200 ships of war, be- { him, taking no other revenge than command- 
¢ides 1000 transportx; and the army amounted | ing them to leave Syracuse before sunset. ‘This |' 
to upwards of 70,000 men, ‘They landed st victory gained by the Corinthians took place 
Litybeum, under the command uf Hamilcar and | $40 years mc., and was followed by the capture 
Haanibal, who resolved to attack the Corinthians | of s great many cities, which obliged the Cartha- || 
firet, But Timoleon did not wait for the attack ; | ginians again to sue for peace. 
he marched forward to meet them. Such, bow- | In proportion as the sppearance of success 
‘ever, was the consternation of Syracuse, that 
of all the forces which were in that city,,only | raise armies by land and sea, and prosperity ted 
$000 Byracusans and 4000 mercenaries them to make an insolent sod ernel we of vie~ 
him; and even of these latter, 1000 deserted | tory; so their courage woul! fail them in ad- 
‘apon the march, throagh fear of the dsnger they | versity, their hopes of Tesonroes vanish, 
were going to encounter. But Timoleon was | they would humbly the 
not discouraged; exhorting the remainder of his | inconsiderable enemy, and without sense of 
forces to exert themselves for the safety and | chame the most mortifying conditions, 
Nherties of their allies, he led them aguinst the | Those now imposed were—That their tetritories 
enemy, whove rendezvous was on the banks of | in Sicily should be limited to the west extremity. 
the lithe river Crimisus, It appeared, at the first | of the island, the river Halycus, between Sefinns 
reflection, mundnesa to attack an army so numerous | and Lilybeam, forming its eastern boandary $ 
es that of the enemy, with only 4000, or 5000, | that they should give ail the natives Hberty to 
‘Timoleon, #! braces 
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40d 1000 horses bat rho knew | retire to with their families snd effects; 



















agnin discovered; and, 10 escape punishinent, 
be retired, with s oumber of armed slater, Ws a 
strongly fornfied enstle, and thete endeavoured, 
bert without suctean to engage ia bre Febeon 
the Africans, and the king of Manniana, He 
was at length then and earned to Carthage, 
where he, and bis chiktren atid relations, thoogh 


inpocent of bys crimes, wet rh, with 






Justice, moderation, or grati 

‘War agun broke out betwevn Carthage and 
Syracuse, aboot 310 years ne, when Agathocles 
wae tyrant of the fatter ent is Agathocles 





| Was a Sicilian of obscure birth and mean tortanes 


sone say that he was the wn of a patter, Sup- 
ported ut first hy the forces uf the Carthaginians, 
¢ bad invaded the sovercignty of Syracuwe, and 
eotablished himself there as a tyrant, Jn the 
infancy of his power, the Carthaginians kept him 
within bounds ; and Bumilcar, their cbief. freed 
him w agree to 8 trcaty which restored tran: | 
quiility to freily But be seu mtminged the 
aruels of it, aud deeluted war as sist the Care 
theginians themectyes, who, ander the comluct 
of Haunttear, obtained a sigual victory over him, 
Bc. 309, pear the city and river of Himers, and 
torced him to shut himself up in Hora us ‘The 
Carthagiviany pursued him thither, aid Laid siege 
to that important eit), the capture of which would 
hve given theta possess of all Sicily. 
Agathocles, whose furces were fir inferior to 
theiry, and who, morcover, saw bumsetf forsaken 
hy bia allies, trom therr deteststion of bis cruel 
tie, meditaied a design, at once of so daring, 
aud, to all appearance, of so impracticable a 
nature, that it sppeare almost incredible, This 
civagn was no let than to make Africa the sext 
of war, and to besiege Carthage, at a time when 
be could neither defend bumself in Sicily, nor sus- 
tain the siege of Syracuse, His profound seereey 
ia the execution ee ecarcely leas wonderful than 
design itself. He communicated bis thoughts 
to bo one, but contented himself with declaring, 
tat be had fered ont ‘an infallible was se frve 
syracnsans from danger; tbat only 
eadare paticatly, for & chort Time the teed, 
of = siege; and that those who could 
confide in his assarance, might freely depart 
Quly 1600 persons quitted it He left 
brother Antander there, with forces and pro- 
sufBcient for bis to make a vigorous and 
‘i ge tee erm, ond afer ablgog ters 
were of age to igi 
& take aa ath, toed them to his forces. He 








He thervfure 
set ail with two of his eons, Archagathus and 
Heraclides, without informing any one whither 
he intended to direot hia course.” The Carthar 


‘was necersary for bis enbsistenoe, 


gindans, ined at wo unexpected a departure, 
endeavoured to prevent it; nO 
it, and made for the vevan, 


Agathocles did not unfold bis design silt he hod * 


landed in Africa, There, arscrabling his troop, 
be told them the motives which had prompted 
him to this expedition, He represented, that the 

way ta free their country, wus 10 Wage War 
an the territories of their coemivs; that he bat 
led them, who were : 
pid dispositions, aga net voc mies who were edet> 
‘vated by ease and luxury, thut the natives or the 
country. oppresed with a yoke of servitude, 
equally «rue! and ignominioas, would join them 
on hearing of their hat the boldness of 
ther attempt would of itself discourage thy Car 
thaginians , iv short, that on enterprise could be 
more ads antag ous oF honogtable than this, since 
the whole wealth of Carthage wuald become the 
prey of the victors, wbous courage would be 
pruind ard acrumd by all astirity. Pleoad 

E he seldiens fimeved thems 
already praste f Carthage, aod they received 
UW with the warmest ace One circum 
mance alone gave th 
up vehpse of the son, which oecurred as they 
were sciting sail, In these ages, even Ihe pivat 
enihzed nations understood very litle of the 
ratricndinaty phenomena of mature, and awed 10 
drow from thems, by their foothags cr, arbitrary 
und superstitious conjectares, which frequently 
would wuspend, of hasten, the most important 
enterprises. Aguthoeles, huws ver, 
droopug courage of his soldier, by menaring 
them that these cclipars alwaye foretold some 
instant change; thet, therefore, good fortune wan 
taking ite leave of Cartbuge, and coming over to 
them. 

Finding hie army in the disposition he wished, 
Agathocles exeented a mwcond enterprise, more 
daring than the carrying them into Africs . this 
way, the burning vrery ship an his fleet. Biany 
reasons determined him to commit thie setion. 
He bad not one good harbour in Africa, where 
his ships could remain in anfety; and, sa the 
Carthaginians were master ut the sea, they 
would have pomacated themeclves of bis fleet, 
whieb was incspable of waking any resistance, 
He was desirous, also, of placing hia soldisre 
ander & neccsety of conquering by heaving them 
‘no other refuge than victory. Much courage was 
necessary to adopt such a reaolutios, He had 

his officers, who were devoted 
to his service, and received every impression 
that be gave them, He then casse suddenly into 
eameni ese uctown upon his head, dresecd 
in s magnificent habit, and with the sir ofa man 
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‘who was going to perform some religions cere- 
mon; be ies addersoed them i When we 





«he elnded heir ! 


ured to war, and of intres | 
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Jh ecparated them from their own 
country, and saw themeelves in that of the enemy, 
without resources, or raeans of escape, 3 = 

i the transports of Joy and 


‘Agathocles, however, left them no time for 
‘reflection, He marched his army towards a ploce 
called the Great City, which was part of the 
domain of Carthage. The country through 
which they proceeded sfforded the moat delicious 
and agreeable prospect in the world. On cither 
Hide were meadows wslerid by beastifal arcema, 
and covered with flocks of all kinds of cattle; 
country seats built with extraordicary mugnifi- 
cence, avences planted with olive aud all sorts 
of fruit trees; and gardens of vast extent, kept 
with an elegance which delighted the eye. This 
prospect reanimated the soldiers, They marched, 
full of » to the Great City, which they 
‘took sword in hand, and enriched themselves 
with the plunder, which was entirely abandoned 
tothem, Tunis made os little resistaney; and 
‘this city was not far from Carthage. 

The teniing, Seyie4 ‘were in great alarm when 
it was known that the enemy was in the country, 
advancing by hasty marches ; for they concluded 
that their army beforeSyracmue had been defeated, 
and their fleet lost, ‘The people ran in disorder 
to the great square, whilst the senate assembled 
in basi nad deliberated on tho bret means of 
preserving the city. no army in 
Feadivees. and ‘he anger did not permit them 
to wait the arrival of those forees which might 
be raised im the country, and among the allies, 
Tt was, therefore, resolved to arm the citizens; 
and the number of the forecsthus levied amount- 
ed to 40,000 foot, 1000 horse, and 2000 armed 
chariots. Hanno and Bomilear, though divided 
betwixt themselves by family quarrels, were, 
however, joined in the command of these troops. 
‘They marched immediately to meet the enemy, 
and, on meeting them, drew ap their forces 











order of battle, Agathocles bad, at most, but 
1,000 or 14,000 soldiers, and many of then: 
incked arma, 


tugnal was given, and s fear- 
ful conflict ensued. Hanna, with his sacred 
cohort, the flower of the Carthaginian forces, 
Jong sustained the fary of the Greeks, and some- 
times disordered their ranks, but, overwhelmed 
at length with a shower of stones, and covered 
‘with wounds, be fell dead upon the field. Bo- 
milear might have changed the face of things, 
‘bat he had private and personal reasons why 
should not obtain « victory for his country ; and, 
fons he perfional tired, leaving the 
palm of victory to gatboe After parsoit 
oe returned and 














the Carthaginian camp, where he 
many thousand manacies, with whieb tke 
Garthagiciams bed fervisbed themselves, in the 
taking many prisoners. 
result of this victory wee, the capture of,several 
ds, and the defection of 
Batives of the country, who joined 
‘This was the first lly thrast 
of Carthage, whose weak poi 
covered, the example was 
the Romans. ia is obeerval 
which Scipio msde before the Roman 
reply to Fabius, who ascribed his desi 
making Africa the svat of war to temerity, he 
instanced this example of Agathocles in favour | 
of his enterprise, and to show, that frequently 
there is no other way of escaping from an inve- ' 
‘terate enemy, than by carrying war into his own 
country; and that men are sometimes more 
vas, when acting upon the offensive, thin 
‘when they stand upon the defensive. 
While the Carthaginians were thas attacked 
hy their enemies, m.c. 331, ambassadors arrived 
from Tyre, who came to implore their succour 
against’ Alexander the Great, sho was upon the 
Point of taking their city, which he had long be- 
Sieged. The extremity to which the Tyrians 
‘were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as yen- 
Sibly as their own danger. Though they wete 
unable to relieve, they at least thought it their 
duty to comfort them ; and for this purpose thes 
deputed thirty of their principal citizens to ex- 
press their grief that they could not, by reson 
Df the state oftheir own afluirs, spare them any." 
troops. ‘The Tyrians, though disappointed of 
the only hope they had feft, did not, however, des- 
pond : they committed their wives, children, and | 
the aged to the care of these deputies; and thus, | 
beingdelivered from all inquietude with reference 
to persons who were deater to them than any | 
thing in the world, they thought only of making | 
resolate defence, prepared for the worst that ! 
ight happen, Carthage received this company , 
with tenderness, and rendered thet all the ser- | 
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vices which they could have expected from the 
most affectionate and tender parents. The rest 
of the Tyriane, it is said, when they aaw no hope 


of escaping the besiegers, embarked all their pro- 
erty on board the ships in their hmvboar, and » 
thither also, go that on taking the city, the 





conqueror found nothing worthy of his labour; 
thas Kerally fulfilling the prediction of the pro- 
phet, which says, 

Yet had be no wares, nor his army, for Tyras, | 


Por the service that be had served againat it.” 
Esva. xaie. 18, {| 


At the same time Carthage was desirous of .| 
extricating iteelf from the diffiealties with whieb (| 
it wes surrounded, present unboppy state 
of the republic was considered a the effect af the 

3; and it was acknowledged to 
de justly Scotreed, parculaly wih regard to 
two deities towards whom jnians hed 





minutely observed. It was 
‘8 custom, coeral with the city iteelf, for’ 

to send annually to Tyre the tenth of all the re- 
vennes of the republic saan offering te Hercules, 











oF THE camrmacterany bw, 








und to expiate it, they ecut to Tyre a great 
Seneber of prevents, end esball guides shrioes of 
Another offence, which to this enpetstitions 
tremed as flagrant as the former, 
them further uneasiness, and kd them 
deeper inte crime, This was the ompacn uf 
sscrifcing children uf the best families in Car- 
thage to Satur. They reproached themselves 
Twith having failed to pay to this god the 
honours which they thought diac to hrm, aud © 

8 edn him, by euberit 






















* that purpode, in their aac 
gait of this imagined impi 
rusde of 200 children of 
upwards of 300 persons off 
ify the wrath of 
the Ceobasing depths of 
idolatry ; and au true it is, that the dark reg ow 
of the earth, thove destitute of the hebt of the 
Roepel, are, ia all ages of the world. © habitations 
of cruelty.” Thrice glorwus well that day he 
"when, in the fipurative language of the prophet, 
the gates of the church of Christ “shall he opin 
coutimaally," wbea “they shall not be shut tay 
hor night, that men may bring usto” her “ the: 
frees of the Genter,” Ina. Lx. 11; far then, such 
, deeds of darkavss will cvase. 
these expiationn, expresses were dee 
“prtebed to Hamilear in Siexty, wath the (dings 
of what bad when place m Attica, and at the 
eae time, to reyoest inimediat iy 
commanded the deputies t0 observe tle str 
sitenee on the mubject of the vietory nf Agathe 
cles, and spreed a covtrars report, that he bad 
defeated. hi forces ill dh s'rayed, 
fleet taken by the Carthaginians, 
and in confirmation of this report, be showed 
tnne irous belonging to vessels, which it wx pre 
twnded bad been taken and «nt to him. ‘This 
r-port was believed in Ryracuse, und the majority 
‘were for capitulating, when s gully of thiny cara, 
built in haste by Ayathocles, arrived in the port, 
and forced its way to the beneprd. The news 
Of Agathocles’ vietory iminedrately flew throngh 
the enty, and restored, abenty and resolunan to 
‘the inbabitants. Hamilear made a last effort to 
storm the caty, but be was repulsed : aud he then 
Taised the siege, and sent 5,000 men to the relief! 
, of hiscountry, Some time afier, having resumed 
the attempt, and hoping to surprise the Syracu- 
}) maus by attacking them in the night, his desij 
was discotered, and falling into the encmy's 
hands, he wae pot to death with the must cruel 


































troubles offered 
‘He therefore entered the city, and ‘seconded 
by w eenall ember of citizens, aod a budy af fo= 
reign soldiers, be proclaimed himself and | 
sustained the character be had taken, by alayivg * 
ll the citizens whom he in the street. A 
tamalt piteing ie the city, it was thought that tbe 
enemy bed it by some treachery; bat when, 
it was known thst Bomilcar caused it, the young 
men tovk up arms, and from the bouse-tops dis- 
charged darts and stones wpon the soldiers 

When Bomilear sew an army marching against « 
him, he retired with bia troops wo an eininence, 
with a deaign to make a vigorous defence, and to 
sell his life aa dear as powible, To spare the « 
liven of the citizens, m pardon was proclaimed for, 
all, without exception, who should lay dows therr 
urrendered upou this proclamation, 
ved the beneht of it, Romulcar, their 
cluef, excepted ; for the Carthaginians, withoute| 
Tegarding ther oath, condemmed hint to death, 
and fastened him to a croas, where be expired, 
reprowchnyg them for ther injustion, ingratitode, 
and perhdy. 

Agathocles had allured 1 
Prowiise of the empire of Afries, a powerful king | 
‘of Cyrene, named Ophelia; bet as be did not 
seruple te commit moat dreadful crimes, when 
he thought them conducive to his intervsty, the 
credulme monarch had oo soonet put himself 
und bis army in his power, than he perfidiounly 
caused bem to be murdered, in order that the army 
wf Ophellas might be entirely st his service. 
Several auions wert now Goines in allisoce with 
Agathocles, and several strongholds jurrivoned 
by hin forces: and as he now saw his affair in 
Atien ma flovrishing condition, he thought it 
prener to look after those of Sieily , accordingly, 

sing the command of hie army ta bie son Ar 
returned thither, tlw renown weut 
hin arrival in Sicily many 
ne revolted i him; but adverse news. soon 
tecalled him to Africa. His ubseriece bad altered 
the face of thinge there; apd ail his endeavuurn 

ineayable of rextoring them to their for- 
His strongholds hed surrend 
the Africans had deserted 
some of bis tips were bat, and tbowe remai 
‘were unable to oppose the enem| , an he 
haul 10 shipx to traahport them into Bicily, a the 
chemy were smasters at sea, and be could not 
hope for either pence or ireaty, he stole away 
with a few followers into Syracuse. His soldiers, 
seving themaclves thas betrayed, revrnged thelr 
‘wrongs up bis sons, whom they inurdered, and 
then they surrendered to the encmy. He bimaelf 
‘wax won sfter poisoned by one Meton, 

‘Within this period. unother event, as related by 
Jostin, may be recorded. The fame of Alexan- 
der’s conqnests made the Carthaginians fear that 





the wiabed-for oppattonity, 

































chagathne, 
before him, and 


























be might er tarn his arms towards Africa, 
The bapless fate of Tyre, whenee they derived 
their origin,and which recently desiroyedy 


the bailding of Alexandria apon the coafoes of 
Africa and Sarg s tes romania. pe wuccesaes 
of that prince, whose ambition and good fortune 











interest by the |’ 

















them- 
" gelves against any attempts he might make u 
Taipei oneweh their treaties with the Cartha- 
jinfans, who, on their side, were no less aftaid of 
in crossing into Sicily. To the articles of the 
preceding treaties, there was added an engage- 
‘®ment of mutual assietance, in case either Rome 
or Carthage shoold be attacked by Pyrrhas, 
| _ Phe foresight of the Romans was well founded. 
Pyerbos turned his arms agzinst Italy, no. 
1 280; he continued there and in Sicily six years, 
aod gained maoy victotics The Carthagini 
in consequence of the last treaty, tho 
telves bound to assist the Romans, and they ac- 
cordingly sent a fleet of sixscore sail, under the 
command of Mago, This geueral, in an avdi- 
ence before the senste, signified to them the in- 
twreat which bis superiors took in the war waged 
inst the Romans, and proffered their asaist- 
nee. The senate returned thanks for the oblig- 
Ao , but at present thought fit to decline it. 
1 "Rome aye wer, Mago repaired to Pyrrbus, 
‘upon pretence of offering the mediation of Car- 
thage, for terminating his quarret with the Ro- 
mans, The real purport of his visit was, how- 
ever, to discover, if possible, hie desigus with 
vogurd to Sicily, which report anid he was going 
to invade, The Carthagininns were afraid that 
cither Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere in 
the affairs of that island, and transport forces 
thither for its conquest, With reference to Pyr- 
thos, their fears were well grounded, for soon 
after he invaded Sicily. At first his conquests 
‘were #0 rapid, that he left the Carthagiuians, in 
the whole ‘islaad, only the single town of Lily- 
eam, He laid siege to this town also, but meet- 
ing with a vigorous resistance, was compelled to 
raise the aiege; his affair, however, recalled 
hits to Italy, As he was embarking, he turned 
his back to Sicily, and exclaimed, * What a 
fine Rela of battle do we leave the Carthaginians 
and Romans!” 4 prediction which was soon ve- 
Tified jo all its awfal consequences. 
‘After his departare, n.c. 975, the chief magia 











vant 
united them against a mew enemy, who began 
to apposr in Bicily to ‘he elaren of both powers, 
these were the ans, 

all their enemies in Italy, were now 
enough to attemy 
‘was 90 sear 
 resolation to establish 
invasion canted the raptare between the Romans 





who, having crashed | of Messing, from 
foreign ooguai a Sly poet 
commodions, that 

‘homsses the This 





CHAPTER IIL 


THE HISTORY OF CARTHAGE PROM TIT FIRST 
PUNIC WAR TO ITS DESTRUCTION, 7 


mae rinse Povic WAR. | 


Taz first Punic war commenced 264 yeara Rc, . 
and it continued for tweaty-three years, Jt kad 
its origin in the following cause, Campa 
nian soldiers, in the service of Agathocles, the 
Sicitian tyrant, having entered a8 friends into 
‘M-ssina, soon after murdered part of the towns- 
men, drove out the rest, married theit wives, 
seized their effvets, and remaived wasters of the 
city. They thea assumed the name of Mamer- 
tines, In imitation of them, and by their assist- 
ance, a Roman legion treated the city of Rh 
gum, lug direetly opposite to Messin 
the same barbarous manner. These two citi 
supporting one another, rendered themselves 
formdabte to their neighbours, and especially 
Memina, which became very powerful, and 
gre great weg arnbemes booed both to the 
Syracnsans and Carthaginians, who possense 
of Sicily, As soon as the Romans had 
conquered the enemies they had a0 long cons 
tended with, and particularly Pyrrbus, they « 
thought of panishing the crime of their citizens, 
who had so wantonly out humanity at 
Rhegium. Accordingly, they took the city, and 
slew the greater part of the inhabitants in 
battle: S00 only were left, and they were carried 
to Rome, whipped, and then publicly beheaded i 
the foram. The view which the Romar 
this execution, was, to prove to their 
‘own sincerity and innocence. Rhegium was im- 
mediately restored to its lawfa) possessors, The 
Mamertines, who were considerably weakened 
by the ruin of their confederate city, as well us 
hy recent losses sustained by the attacks of the 
Syracusans, with Hiero at theit head, thought it 
time to Lasiated their safety; but esky 
arising emong them, one part e 
citadel to the, Gorthaginians, whilst the other 
—— aid of os Fae ns, and resolved to 
‘im possession of the city. 
Porhe Roman senate looked uj %0 this affair in 
‘stwo-fold light On the one consi- , 
dered that it was uoworthy the Roman senate 0 
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THE preety Prwic wan. 7 a 
raat of sve affairs, the © came foe 





‘brated. f 
1) Ener, having reconciled himeelf to the Ro- 
and entered inte silence with them, 

bent all ch Sieh 


he 
and 
Agrizentuin was 
Car repdezeons, which being attached by th 
Romans, was takin, after they had besieged 
seven mouths, ard carve | one batth 

The advantage ut this sictory, and the cone 
quest of su importa ta uty evat . hat the 
Komans were senvtile thit, wbilst the Cath 
gituans continued master at eo the maritime 
Places 10 the wland would ale 134 co-op tate with 
thet, and place if oar of thar poser to expel 
them from Sey Bess they © re not plas J 
to nee Attics enjoy prt nnd te aquillity ars 
thine whin Haly was vivted by the treqnent an- 
cursions nf us ene s, hey, ther are, now frat 
fornnd the desiga of obtaume 1 tle 
| diejmeing the ciopire nf the sa wun the Cinthie 
ganans.” The andertiking way bold, and in ap- 
y pearance rash, They Sere not at that tie 
jorened of a single seve I lich de § could 
thar own, aud the ships which bad transpe 
thet forces wwte Su ty had Tern barrow 
tue neighhoor, They were, mor oser, 1 
Fenencad in ava afines, had no meehanies te 
qoainted with the tndding of akips, and kacw 
at even the shape of th 
‘ya with Bre oarsin which the strength of fleets 
we chat time consted “They bad, however, the 
‘gear before avcn one upan the coast of Italy, and 
Bred with ausbision, they applied themsehes with 
ardour to busidig ships of the same form "In 
the mean time, they enllected a set of rumen, 
seated them on benchi« arrarged as those m the 
galleys, and taoght them an exercise and drset- 
hoe unknown before. In two months 100 guile 
1 legs of five benches of oars, and twenty of three 
| benches, were built, and the fleet pat to sea 
4 under the command of the consa! Duitlus. 















































‘The Homans met with the Cartbagunrans near 
» the coast of Mylc, and both sides prepared fur 
‘ap engagement. ‘As the Roman galleys were 
‘elanustly baile they were wot eary to ateer, bot 

thus inconveawoce waa supphed by » muchine 
afterwards known by the aame of the currus, 
crow, of erane; by the belp of which they 
Rvoppled the enemy's chips, buarded them, and 
tumediately came io a clone engagement. “The 
tugnal waa given The Carthaginian fleet con- 
sisted of 130 sail, ander the command of Nanni- 
bul, He himself was on board a galley of seven 
Denches of oara, which had once 1 Ralea 
. Pyrrbee ‘euumies, who were igpo- 











boldly, believeng thet the victory was theme, 
me Serentiees hacproet when 

forevbly into thet 

in epete of all revisranoe. Hy 
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slaughter 
fourscure vessel, aunong which was the 
rat's gatlev, he bitneelf escaping in a small 
with difficuhy. This eveut occurred 200 
me. 
‘So great and uveapected a victory raised the 
cournge of the Romane, and rvtoubled ther 
‘eagerness for the continuance of the war; and, 
prowing ett] stronger at sca during the pext two 
‘Yearm, they meditated the deugn af carrying the 
‘war into Airca, and of combating the Carthagi> 
miane in their own country 1 
the fatter drvaded more ; and to avid this evil 
they resolved to meet the enemi), whatever might 
be the comerquem 

‘The Romans hed elected M. Atilius Reguion 
and 1. Mankos consuls tor thie year. (mc, 259.) 
Ther thet eusmtert, according’ to Poly 
330 cece, while that of the Carthagnaaes. «he 
set sail at the same time, to intercept the cousuls 
in there pacsage, Conuisted ef teeuty more, and 
say more num tones manned, The two thets 
an mieht of cach ether pear Bonomi 10 
iy. wud they coon niet am combat, Aw the 
tou ice on beth sues sus cqdal, the victory was 
jong doubttud, but at longth the Carthuginuma, 
‘Sere overeome, mene than sixty of ther ships 
ete taken, and thirty ‘the Romans lost 
only twenty-four. 

The result ot this victory, as the Romans de 
vend, was their sauling to Adia, aud binding 

te They commence bosthities hy taking 
eHied Ciypea—m ume derived fom 
eld—winch powered a eommods= 
From thence, ater having sent an 
prema to Rome to give advice of their landing, 
and to receive orders from the seuate, they aver. 
ran thy country, making dreadiul havoe, brings 
ing away flocks of cattly, and #0,04K) prisoners, 

After taking several casting, Kegalus lad 
nege to Adis, one of the strongest fortreanes 10 
Atrica, ‘The Carthagunans, exasperated at sce- 
ing their enemies thus laying waste thetr lands, 
at length took the field, and giarcbed againa 
them, to force them to raise the siege. With this 
‘view, they posted themselves on a hill overlook. 
ang the Homan camp, and which was conveni nt 
for annoying tbe enemy. At the mame ume, 
however, it rendered one part of their army use- 
Jess, namely, that of their horses and elephants, 
which are of no service bot in ploin, Regulus, 
taking advantage of thie nnstake, tell upon th 
and after merting with w ferble 
them to flight, plundered their camp, 
waste the adjacemt country ; then, having taken 
‘Tunws, (vow the seat of 2 Turkish bey, and the 

of a large terry called the kingdom of 
ther 
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Tupis,) which brought bim near Carthage, be 
bus army there, 

‘The Carthagrmans were in the vimcst elarm, 

Everything had been disastrous their lorces kad 
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As be did pot doa 
master of Carthage, he would ot abate any- 


thing in his demands; but, by an infatuation 
shich ia almost inseparable from great and une 
expected success, he treated hin foes with haugh- 
ness, and pretended thot everything be suffered 

yen to prmaves ought to be estermed a favour, 






adding insalt, “ That they onght either to 
overcome, like brave men, or learn to submit to 
the viets Such barsh ned disdainful ereat- 





mnt only increased their resentment, and they 
evolved ‘rather to die than to accept any terms: 
which might derognte frum the digaity of Car- 


ns 
Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received 
8 reinforrvinent of anxiiary troops from Greece, 
having at their head, Xen tip the Lacedemo- 
nian, who bad been educated in the dixcipline of 
aud learned the art of war in that school. 
‘hen he had heard the cireumstunces of the Saat 
battle, had clearly discerned the ocession of its 
being lost, and perfectly informed himself in 
what the atrength of Carthage consisted, be de~ 
clared publicly that the minfurtunes of the Cur- 
thaginians were owing to the incapacity of their 
merals, This wus reported to the council, and 
its members requested him to atteud then. He 
voforced his opinion with such strong and con- 
vincing reasons, that the oversights commited 
were apparent to every one; and he proved us 
' clearly, that by a conduct opposite to the former, 
‘they would not only secure their dominions, but 
; drive the enemy out of them. The courage and 
j Ropes of the Carthaginiane were again revived ; 
}and Xanthippus was entreated, ond, in some 
measure, compelled to accept the command of 
Sg ag 
inian army was com} 
12,000 foot ang 4,000 horve, nod about 100 ele- 
phanta, That of the Romans, as near as can be 
discovered, consisted of £5,000 foot and 300 horse. 
ae sncvese of this butte however incom ider- 
able it may appear weit pum. 
berm wan neverthelens to ‘Gnernine the fate of 
‘The combatants came in sight of 
‘each other, and the two armies being drawa up 
with all the skal their ive generals could 
exercise, they waited only for the signal At 
length Xanthippus orderod the elephsats to ad- 
vance to the ranks of the enemy, and 
commanded the two wings of the ca 
Romana in fant. Ac the mame 
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he 
shoot miads 
which received them in . 

the Hoorne were routed cual atesaud ceferted: 
‘Only 2000 escaped; all the rest, Regolus and | 
500. priwiners excepted, were left dead om the 
Geld.” The Carchagunians, after having stripped 
those who had been slain, entered Carthage in 
tnumpb, dragging after them the unfortunate 
Regulus and the rest of the prisoners; after 
which, the whole city crowded 10 the temples of 
their false gods to Feturo thanks, aud thea dee 
voted several days to festivities and rejoicings. 
‘The date of this event was 256 years Bc. 

Xanthippus, we are told by Poly bius, who bad 
contributed 0 much to this change, had the 
wisdom to withdraw shortly afver, from the ap- 
prehension let hia glory, which had, hitherto 
been unsutlied, might, 











ter thie first blaze, in- 
sensibly fade away, nod leave him exposed to 
the darts of envy ond calomny, in a foreign 
country. and among # cruel and treacherous peo 
ple, ‘We read in Appian, however, that the 
Carthaginians were joalous of his hovour, and 
that, unable to endire the thought that they 
should stand indebted to Sparta for their aafery, 
upon pretewee of conducting him and his attend. 
anta back with honour to his own country, gave 
private orders to bave them all put to death on 
their passsge; ax though with him they could 
have buried in the waves for ever the memory 
of his services, and their ingratitude. It is o 
matter of doubt which of these hnstorians is core 
ret, hut the former statement seems the moat, 
probable, though the perfidy of the Carthaginians 
‘was proverbial. 

s disaster which the Romans met with in 
Afrien Ae} means discouraged them. They 
made, indecd, greater preparations than before 
to retrieve ther Joss, and put to sea with 360 
vessels, The Carthaginians sailed out to meet 
them with 200, but were repalaed in au engages 
‘ment fought on the coasts of Sicily, with the loss 
of 114 ships, 

The Romans, after this, sailed to Afries, to take 
in the few soldiers who iad. eteaped the porsoit 
of the enemy afier the defeat of Regnins, and 
who bad defended themselves in Clypea against 
all opposers. On their return, the Romans were 
overtaken by a storm which destroyed neatly the 
whole of their fleet. A similar misfortune ai- 
tended them also daring the following year; bot 
‘they consoled themselves for this double loss by = 
victory which they gained over Hasdrabal, from 
whom they took nearly 140 Thie 
news being to Rome, filled the whole 

ity with joy, and it was deemed expedient to 

em effort than ever, in order to finish, 
if’ posible, a war which bad continued fourteen 
years. The two consuls accordingiy set sail, 
ihc. 251, with a fleet of 200 ships, and arriving 
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. Lilybeam. 
if ‘Tee town of Lilybenm was the strongest 
which the Carthaginians in Sicily, and 
the low of it would have been sttended with that 
phen Abr 
to free passage into Africa. 
Great exertions were therefore made for its re- 


tention, Imileo was governor thete, with 10,000 | enemy, a few soldiers excepted. 


exclusive of the iubabitagu: and 
Japnidel, the son of Hamilear, brought him as 
amaany more from Carthage. 

g ‘Romans fost no time, Having bronght 
fieward their battering racus, they demolished 
peveral towers; and gaining ground dai’ 
sande such progress as excited in th 
(ars for the event, The guvernor sax, inderd, 
that the city would be lost, if the epgines of the 

i Homans were net destroyed. Acconlingly, hte 

| prepored his forces for the enterprise, he kent 

{hein oat at day brewh wit tow, atl all 

( huads of enambomible sms at the sume 

{tame attacked all the cages. “Phe Ronan 
exerted their atmos efforts to repel them, avd 
the engagement ®as very fatal 
tuilant as well ay def rrdant, stout to his post, 

, and chose to die rather than retreat. At lngtty, 

Vater a bug resistance, the besieged sonnded a. 

Up teeut, and feft the Hotnans in pensession of there 



























in Sie'y, formed the beid design of besicging | with a geacral, whow vigi 


2 punsession of 


Saw ap bis ahipe tn las ce battle, 
“ i 
ay pen him, whilst bis feet wee Ju con. 

Carthaginians gained a complete 
victory, Of the Roman ficet, obly thirty veverls 
cecaped : the rest, aimounting to. minely-dhter, 
were, with all vn board them, taken ‘by thei 


zg 


Junius, the colleague of P. Claudius Pulcher, 
‘wax neither more prodent nor fortunate; for be! 
fost his whole fleet by misconduct. Endeavour. 
ing w atone for his misfortune by some Eo! 
action, he held a secret correspondence with the 
inhabwtants of Eryx,* and by that means obtained 

On the summit of the 














mountain if Venus Erycinn, 60 | 
called from pped at Eryx, the mast 
beantitil w wat of all the Sicilian 
temples. The city atocd a little below the summit 





of this mountain, and the only acess to it wag 
by a long and ragget road. Junian ported one 
1 the top, andl the reinainder 
nountunn, imugining thet be 
on nothing to He way 
sven indecenve Hanutear, surnamed Barca, 
father of the celebrated Enel, who was now 
(1, 247) placed at the bead of the Carthaginian 
army, found means te get into the city, which 





















bad an tht posi 








work, ‘The contlice being aver, Hannibal em, Lay between the twins eampa of the Romans, tnd 
[barked secretly in the might, and sisted for | there forttied himelf, Krom this position be 
+ Drepasum, a commextious port about (20 forlony * harassed the Romans for two yearn incessantly. 
frou Lay beans, where Adherbat commuand.d tur | During the neat five yeura, nothing memorable 
the Carthagmcan was pertotnied on erther sule, ‘The Rowiane lind 
mated by thou late aucevases, the Resnans | imaysnee that their Innd forces would he enpable 

the ‘attack with greater sicour than } of Gist the siege of Lily beum s but, at they 
heretofore, But they were to aufler a reverse, ¢ saw it protractil, they returned to their origiont 
A furious wind rising suddenly, some of the { plan, aod a ordinary offi 
mereunatien represented to the governor, that it | kew Hert, The pubiic treaRnry wn at 
was @ favourable opportunity for thent tu Gre the | but dus want was supplied by individual zeal: 
engines of the pecially as the wit | every man, acrurding to hin circumstances, cons 
, Mew against them ; and they seconded their re- + tributed tu the common expetine, and sdvenerd 
Pretettanan hy offering themselves for the enter. | money upon pubhe security, hy which means 4X) 
ine, The offer was serepted,and being furmsbedl | ehips were in a bitle time prepared for a new 
with every thing necessary, they salle ferth | enterprise, The coummend was given to Sutetinn, 
feom the city. They succeeded in their desyen : | the cunsul, u.c. 242. The enemy's fleet had ree 
in a monieat the fre caught all the enyines, and | tired into Africa; thr consul, therefore, emily 









































Romans could act extinguish at, because, the | acid upon all the advantageous pools in the 
fiames ng ever) where, the winds carried | ncighbouthond of Lilybeum, and foreseving an 
the 5 id seuoke full im their facet, so that { engagrioeat, omitted ‘no jrveautions 10 iurure 


they could not see where to apply s remedy. 
Throogh this event, the Roinans lost all hopes af 
|, being able tocarry the place by forces they there 
fore turned the siege into s blockate, tamed a 
strong line of contravallatinn ruund the town, 
and dispersing their arsiy in esury part of the 
} neighbourhood, resolved to effect by time what 
; they conld not perform by force, 
i wea. the transactions of the siege af Lils- 
" beam, abd the los of a yart of their furces, were 
tizens redoubled their ex- 


He was soon informed that the Carthaginian 
fleet drew near. Thin fect was under the com- 
man of Hanuo, whe Innded in a small inland 
called Hiera, opposite to Drvpanura, with the de- 
siga to rach Eryx undiscuvered by the Roguns, 
to reinforce his troops, and to whe Hares on board 
te omit bitn in the expected engagement. Hat 
the consul suspected his intention; and having 
assembled all his best forces, he sailed for the 
small island Aguas, or A’yates, which lay nese 
Hiera, He acquainted bia officers with the de- 
sign he had of attacking the enemy on the 


‘ecunr tye re 











* It mort be observed here, that the 
ay north of Liljbcum at the fort of 
enty of Eryx sivod om the dactvley of cos moustatn, Bog 
‘the taoply of Venus onthe some. Thes tha port, ebty, 
‘and the iemple wereunited. Thr weumatn jocw Cilled 
‘Mente 40 Ban Sui + and is reckoned the highest im 
Melly, Aitns enceyied. 
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Carthaginians to send either provisions or rein- 
torcements to their armies in Sicily. An ex- 
‘was, therefore, immedistely despatched to 
‘the general there, empowering him to act 
ab he should think 2 a, 60 long as he 
could entertain hope, bad done everything that 
could be expected. from the most intrepid cour- 
‘age, and the most consummate wisdom. But 
having now no resource left, he sent a deputation 
40 the consul, in order to treat about a peace. 
“ anys Polybius, “ consists in know! 
how to resist and yield at a sessonable juncture.’ 
Lutatios was not insensible how tired the Romans: 
were become of a war, which bad exhausted 








citizens; and the awful consequences which had 
‘attended on the inexorable condact of Regulus 
were fresh in his memory ; he therefore complied 
withoat difficulty, and’ dictated the following 
treaty :—“ There shall be peace between Rome 
and Carthage—in ease the Roman people a 
ere ‘of it—on the following conditions : the 
thaginisns shall evacuate all Sicily ; shal) no 
make war upon Hiero, the Syracasans, 
cir allies: they shall restore to the Romans 
‘without ransom all the prisoners which they have 
1 taken from them ; and pay them within twenty 
rT Euboic talents of silver.” 

‘When these conditions were brought to Rome, 
the people, disapproving of them, sent ten com- 
missioners to Sicily to terminate the affair. 
‘These made no alteration as to the substance of 
the treaty; only shortening the time appointed 
for the payment, redacing it to ten years; 1000 
talents were padded to the sum that had been 
stipulated, which were to be paid iramediately ; 
and the Carthaginians were required to depart 
i oat of all the fslapde situste between Iealy and 

Sicily. Sardinis was not comprehended in this 
, treaty; but they resigned it by another which 
‘was made some years afterwards. 

Such war the conclusion of @ war, one of the 
Jougest mentioned in bis ‘We see in the 
perusal of it, traces of the fallen nature of man, 
|, Written, as it were, in characters of blood. Am- 
| whenue it arose, and by which it was costinaed, 

throagh this long period of time. Nor coald 
‘Passions be eppessed till seas of blood 
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‘ © 515,000, English money, 





their resources, and thinned the ranks of their | enjoy 


ition and revenge—these were the sources from | called 





Faragbrases thie # Glory be t0 Godin | 
ighest heavens: Jet all ic bei 
Fesound. bie praises;” for, with the Redeemer s 


birth, and all manner of bappiness are ! 
come down to dwell om earth; year the over: | 
flowings of Divine good-will and favour are now | 
exereised toward men.” 


THE LIBYAN WAR, OR AGAINST THE 
MERCENARIES, 


‘The Carthaginians were not long permitted to 
peace. They had otea ned foreign ' 
ford to exrry dedolation ino darant countries, | 
and now, scarcely ace been agreed upon, 
‘hen thst same svord ‘as turned agmiast them 
telves inthe very heart of thelr republic ‘The | 
mercenary troops who bad served under them 
in Bicily, var against them for throe 
years and a half, which was conducted with such | 
cruelty and barbarity, on both sides, as scatcely 
meets with a parallel in the voluminous annals 
of history, The occasion of it was as follows, 
‘Aw soon aa the treaty was concluded with the 
Romans, Hamilear, baviog carried to Lilybeum 
the forces which were in Eryx, resigned his com- 
mission, and left to Gisgo, governor of the place, 
the care of transporting the mercensry forces to | 
Africa. Gisgo, as though he foresaw what would | 
happen, sent only a portion at a time, in order | 
that they might be paid and sent home before the | 
arrival of the rest, This conduct evinced great | 
foresight in Gisgo, but it was not seconded at 
Carthage. As the treasury of the republic had 
been exhausted by the long war, the foreca were 
not paid as they arrived, but it was deemed ex- 
pedient to wait for the rest, in the hopes of ob- 
taining from all s remission of come pest of the 
arrears. This was & great oversight ; for these 











having deen long accustomed to a licen 
tious life, cansed great di in the city 5 
to remedy which it was i to their officers, 























‘have insured, 
‘At length, ing ae ‘wat Sicea, 
pated, tears of their >. which 
hey cadl"anomst to sore than wat do, and 
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co 

ment to do their dety. Manna, sho vas the 
ernor of Afric, and had been sent to thew 

the magi of Carthage. propred 
to consent to an abatement of arrears, 
in enneidersiion of the distress to which the 
‘ commonwealth was reduced. This propoal was 
i received with divdain, Complatot, murmurs, 
+ gedrtions abd insolent clamor, were beard on 





if 





differeat nations, who were strangers to rach 
"other's languige, were ineapah 
{ neaon when they once matnint, Fi 






ally. trans | 









thin was of no ava; they toch mtsaetage of 
there fear, avd pracuised «very art ehh es 
| be devised to alain memey teens th 
iwrtbing. contd be acti, the € yethagio 
reat det ulty peevaaled on then tw tf 
Eelves to the open of sanie jens ral whe 
comanibed an Sicily. Accurdingh they Gat 
up Ggen win had aban Been sory 
bie to thvtn. ‘This general harangund tant 
Brill sad nsinnating uname, fre tie et 
the leg time they had bows a the €athag 
netvices the sure they bel recved fro 
Tepublic, and thea grated alment the whale of 
their deroanids 
free apra the paint of teine cone 
2 too mutineetsacvayinne d a tutonlt. 
Ove of thete Wan Spending, 9 Capuan, who bad 
heen walave at Rote, ad bed fled tar protec 
ties to the Carthagimans, ‘he fear thos man 
felt of falling ante the hanits of his fo t 
wanter—by whom. according to enstem, br wotieh 
have beew put to death prompted hans tor break, 
off tbe agrvemetit, Li this 
by one Maid, who had Wen very act 
forsaing the conspiracy. These t 
tu the Affe tbat th 
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Abey being lefl alone, would fell s sac rifiew to the 
nage of the Carthagimans, ho would take ven- 
sfanee spre them for the comtaon reteltwn, 
bik, agnin, roused their fury, amd they imu 
diately tuade choice of Spndies and Matho for 
their les.jers. No remoustrances were beard, or 

| allowed to be beard, and they commenced hos- 
, tiliues by plundering Gisyo'steut, an by dragying 
that genera) himaelf, with all bis atten tants, 
j tier trating them ith the atmost 1lignities 
| 20 pre I the cities of Africa, ws hich they 
( bad sent depslics to exbort them to recover 
| their Biberty, came aver to them, Usica snd Hip- 
Te excepied, which cities they immediately 





Carthage had never before bees exposed to | into his troupe xs many of the prisoners as were 
cach imutnest danger. ‘The eitseos drew thet | dewrous of being. ec aud gave the rest 






cesaine eributes on thems, and exacthng thesa even, 


| every aide; and the troops being c mpmed of | were needed (0 Pi 
of hearma ! came general at the very first sigual made. 


parted with rage, they marched tomatin Care drageedl to prison fur x 


* Ghage, to the aurmber uf twenty thousaril, and, exasperated than the turn, and cheerfully pave 
encamped at Tuts, ot far rors dant crty,. i ap alt ther ornaments tmards the expenacn | 
‘Whee it was tno fate, the Carthazmins dis of the war; so that the chit of the rebets, wfter | 
| covered their error j stud there wasn. vangteace eg all ty”had prom. the worn 
how grovclling s yd oe banal themmelses stl te the midst of plenty, 
 atouy to soothe the Rat Am unteuctive lees to ruler, 
a8 it teaches | 


how a peuple 4 
them ts foak not atdy to the pte 














Their uray wae new 





r 
Varthage ma hind of blockade, and Oiled it with 


euned a cur 


down open them, 









Ta some degree they might imputetotherneelven 
the dretrees 90 which they were reduced. Juri 
the last war, they bad treuted the natives of 


Africa witb the atmuat rigost, by impasing 






Hence Be great efforts 
il upon the Africans to 
engage i this rebellion, Tt broke oat, and be 


from aquahd povert 








aca thei? hesbands 
payment, were more 


‘The women, who had off 
















ut, but to ox> 





wid their seme to fatarity. 

Tint wt sthstanilinye 

Carth romania di 
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present distress, the 
y tunde the 








hi 
tele less 


been drawn from it te 


cand, utter detaelet cu 
and Dhppacra, they 


Fy ow the meges of T 
fad thevr camp at Tuas, and thereby held 


pergermal alarms, 

Hane warched to the relief of Trica, and 
rable mlvaniage, which, had he 
auale a proper «af it, nught have proved deei- 

but entering dhe city, and only diverting 
there, the tex, wis bad tes 
sed to a neighbouring, reed with trevs, 
Jy ang how careless the enemy were, pruretl 
wk and plundered the cump, 
and wed upon all the aupphea thet had t 
bronght from Carthoge for the relief of 
sig. Nor @as dhe the only error ccantnittett 
hy Hanne, und therefore Hamilear was appointed, 
ceed him. ‘This general soot abliged the 
rebela to rae the avge of Utes; and he 
arched against thir army, which was ef 
‘amped war Carthage, deleated part of it, and 
seized almustall thet odvantayeeus postas which 
auccesns revived the courage of the Certhagi- 
Diane. 

A young Numidiun noblvman, Naravesaa by 
name, who had lately arrived to the aid of Car- 
thage, out of esteem tor Hamilcer, with 2000 
Nuwidians, was of gieat service to that general. 
Animated by this reinforeement, he fell upon the 
rebels bir lige! pes ee in & valley, and 
repulsed bem with grext slaughter, taking 4000 
prisoners. ‘The young Nunmdiam diningtiahed 
Limself greatly inthis conflict, Hamilesr took 


































































‘would deprive them of all hopes 
iliation. Accordingly, wet heving read 
wl 





their remains, ia order to inter them, but they 
were refased; and the herald was farther told, 
that whoever came agein upon auch an errand 


should meet with Giago's fate. The rebels, in- 
dued, came to the resolution of treating all such 
‘Carthaginians os should fall into their hands in 
the same barbarous munner; aud they deerced 
further, that if any of their allies were taken, 
they should, after their hands were cut off, be 
sent back to Carthage; which cruel resolution 
‘wan carried into effect on all the prisoners 


‘wards taken, 

‘Yho Carthaginians were just beginning to re- 
cover themaelves, when they were plan; 
into fresh dangers. A division aruee among their 
generals; the provisions which were coming to 
them by ¢ea, and of which they were in extreme 
novd, were cast away in a storm; and Utica and 
Hippacra, the onl: a which had hitherto 
molutained their ail ¢ inviolate, revolted. 

Animated by these circumstances, the rebels 
laid siege to Carthage, but they were obliged im- 
mediately to raise it, They continued war, 
however; and having drawn together into one 
body their own troops and those of the allies, 
making upwards of 50,000 men, they watched 
the motions of Hamiloar’s army, bat kept their 
‘own on the hills; carefully avoiding coming down 
into the plaios, as they feared the enemy's ca- 
valry and elephunte, Hamilear never exposed 
himself to any of their attacks, bat, taking ad- 
vantage of their oversights, often. di 
them of their posts, and ot length surprised 

, and shut them up in a post, so situate, 
that it was impossible for them to escape. Not 
daring to venture a battle, they fortited their 
camp, and surrounded it with ditches and en- 
trenchments, But an encmy among themselves, 
and which was mach more idable, bad re~ 
duced them to the greatest extremity. This was 
hanger, which was a0 raging, that they at last 
devoured one another; Divine Providence, 

‘upon themscives the 
on others. 

‘The rebels had now no resources left, and they 
knew too weil the punishments ebich would be 
inflicted on them ‘fall into the bands 
of the enemy. After cruelties a8. they 
dad committed, they at first did not dream of 
‘penoe, of of proposing sa accommodation. In the 














Polybiug, thus revengi 
they had ex 


pleased, and that the rest should be dismissed 
with only one auit of clothes each. When the 
treaty was sigood, the chiefs themselves were ar- 
rested and detained by the Carthaginians, which 
showed their peculiar characteristic, namely, a 
lock of trath and sincerity. The rebels bearing 
this, and keowing nothing of the convention, 


; saapece, that they were betrayed, and immedi 


up arms; bat Hamilear, havi 

rounded them, brought forward his elephants, 
and either trod them under foot, or slew them 
‘with the sword, tothe number of more than 40,000. 

‘The immediate resalt of this vietory wat, the 
reduction of alinost all the cities of Africa, which 
returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without 
Ioss of time, marcbed against Tunis, which had 
bev, since the commencement of the war, 
the asylam of the rebels, He invested it on one 
side, whilst Hunuibal, who was joined in the 
command with him, besieged it on the other. 


afier- | Then advancing near the walls, and ordering 


crosses to be erected, he hang Speudius on one 
and bis companions on the others, where they 


again | all expired, Matho, the other chief, who com- 


manded in Tunis, saw plainly by this what he 
migbt expect, aud for that renson was very at- 
tentive to his defence, Perceiving that Hani 
bal, confident of success, was vegligent iv all 
motions, he attacked him, killed many of 
men, took several prisoners, amongst whom was 
Hannibal binnself, and plundered bis camp, Then 
taking Spendins from the cross, be put Hannibal 
in bis place, after having made him suffer inex- 
pressible torments. He also sacrificed around 
the body of Spendius thirty citizens of the first 
quality in Carthage, asso many victims of bin 
vengeance, as though there had heen » mutual 
‘emulation between the contending parties, which 
of them should surpass the other in acts of cru 
elty. But such is ever the effect of ‘ism ; 
Christianity alone can teach mankind true 
humanity. 

Hamiicar, being then st « distance, it was 
long before the newa of his colleague's misfor- 
tune reached him, and the road lying between the 



























length wes obliged to bazand «battle, 
he te Cankatinlaoe desired. The 





prisoners. nd eartied to 
Uorabage, where, with the rest of the prnoners, 
he was executed, All Africa returm 


mnedi- 
ies Cuca 
ted, and 
discretion. 
ir (nc, 288) 
agaiost the mercenaries, after having cuntinued 
* three and four month, * It farnsshed, 
{ says Polybius, “an ever memorable 
+ natives, pot to employ an their serv 
namber of mercenaries than citizens, nor to rely 
"for the defence of their ate on a bady of men 
whoare amted to it neith iuterest ur atfee= 
ton.” A more important feo than this 1s, 
however, conveyed to nations sn itia history. Ie 
teaches them, not lu hite the swonl tw desires, 
test, by a rightoons retribution, 1t be allerwards 
oedaued that it should destroy “the 
f Powlusiat sod, 
Verily he Us & God (hat judgeth ym tne oc th ™ 
Peat i 
And David's Lord hay declared. that * all shes. 
that whe the sword sul! perols with the sword,” 
* Matt xxvi, 52. 
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THE ASYAINN OF THR CANTHAUINIANG IM 
DABDINIA, 


The Carthaginians suffered otber disasters 
from the revolt of the mercenaries, Trance 
tions occurred in Sardinia at the same tame which 
were ima great measure dependent on. and te 
sulting from the war in Africa, They extubit, 
also, the same violent methods w promote rebels 
fiom and the samme wxceve ot eruckiy’s ap though 
the winds of heaven hud carried the 
— and tury frow the one country to the 
othe 











‘hen the news arrived there of what Matho 
and Npeodius were dog in Africa, the merce- 
‘vartes in that inland reveled. ‘They began their 
rebelhon by the wurder of Bestar, ther general, 
and of the Carthazipiate under bun. A suc 
‘tescor was seat, bat all the forces which be care 
Tied with bim went over to the rebels, nnd bung 
therr general op a crova, Throughout the «bole 
island, the Carthayinuns Sere now put to the 
| s¥ord, after having been made to endure much 
ervel enffering. The rebels then besieged all 
the cities, one after another, and obtained pos- 
, temsion of the whole country. Discord, boacver, 
| atiging between the asuves and the mercenaries, 
the latter were dtiven out of the island, and took 
, Fefage in Healy, Thus the Carthaginvasa loat Sur- 
! dinia, which, on account of its extent and fertility, 
‘was of grest importance to them. 
Eversines the treaty, the Romans had behaved 











scoot of some Roman merckantawho: ecized 
by the Canhaginiaes for Baving applied theit 


AFFAIRS IN SARDINIA—TRE REFOND PRIC WAR, 









enemies with provisions; but these merchants 
Slog restored on the Bret complaint of wrong, the 


‘seimated their troops, as | Romans, who prided theraselves upon theit fos 


tice and generosity, were reconciled to the Car 
thaginiana. They served them, indeed, to the 
utmost of their power: they forbade thelr per 
chants to furnish aay other nation with provi- 
sione; and even refused to listen to the te 
‘tmade by the rebelain Sardinis, who invited thew 
to take possession of the inland. 

Hot this conduct degenerated by degrees, and 
Cesar's testiniony to their houesty and plain deals 











said he, “in all the Pare wars, the 
both in peace and during truces, 
had committed a number of det: stable sctions, 
the Romans could never—bow inviting sever 
the opportunity amight be—be prevailed upoa to 
ach avage, being mon’ attentive totheit 
ory than tw the revenge they might have 
eo on such perfidious enemies.” ‘The 
Mercenaries, who, an we have acon, retired into 
iy. brought the Romans to the evaolution of 
sailing ito Sardinia to take possession of the 
whind, ‘The Carthaziniaus were deeply afflicted 
at ths mews, pretending that they hud « better 
ttle te Sardinia thun the Romans; and the: 
therctone prepared to take revenge on those who 
had earited the people of that island to take up 
arms against them. The Romuns pretended that 









































these preparatour were made, not agninat Ser 
di ut Rome ; wod they therefore declared war 
uzainst the Curthagiia But the latter, ex- 





hansted in every rey ere in 0 condition to 
sustitn war, aud they were forced to yield w 
their powerful rival.” By w treaty, to which ne- 
comity compelled them to agree, they gave up 
Sardiius to the Romine, and obliged 2 
fo & new payment of L200 talents. TI 
ce of the Kumans, however, us the couseof the 
accond Pome sur, ax related in the next portion 
of our oarrative, 








THE bLtOND PUNIC WAR, 
The secoid Punic war, which commenced 218 









years Bc, is one of the most memorahle re- 
Corded am the page of hintory : if we consider 
the tolduess of the enterprincs; the skill d 


played in their execution; the obstinate efforts 
of two rival notions, and the ready resources 
they found in their greatest misfortun 
riety of nncommon events; and the instructive 
estou that occur in ite narrative, concerning 
war, policy, government, and, above all, the 
human heart, Never had two more powerful, or 
at least more warhke stater, been opposed to 
each otber; and scarcely ever had these attained 
(8 more ‘exalted pitch of power snd glory : 
and Carthsge at that time were, doubtless, 
the two @irst states 1n thr world. Having already 
tried their strength in the first Punic war, and 
thereby made an essay of each other's power, 
they knew ench other's strength ; but grest se the 
foreca of these two nations were, their matoal 
hatred exceeded it. The Romsns, on one ride, 
coald not withozt indiguation tee the vanquished 
Preeuming to attack them; sud the Carthagi- 
Bian, on the other, were exaspernted at the Fa- 
pecious and harsh treatment which they imagined 











t, wath propriety. be applied bere. | 














‘they were in di ; amd the enccess and 
conquests of the latter in Spain;—these were the 
trae causes of the violation of the treaty. Ha- 
tilear, indeed, was highly exasperated ou account 
of this last treaty, to which the necessity of the 
‘times had compelled the Carthaginians to sub- 
‘mit; and he meditated the dengn of breaking it 
on the first favourable opportunity, When the 
troubles of Afries were appensed, he was sent 
‘pon an expedition agai 
ich giving fresh proof of hie courage ‘aud 
titten, his merit raised him to the command of 
the army which was to act in Spain, 237 nc. 
Hannihal, his son, at that time bat nine years of | 
‘age, importuned to attend him on thic occasion, 
for which purpose he ensployed all those infantine 
arts which buve 80 much power over a tender 
rent, Hamilcar could not refuse him, and 
aving made him swear upon the altar that be 
woald declare bitself an enemy to the Romans, 
‘BA Boon as Age would allow bim to do it, he 
granted him his request, 

‘This act, to » Christian reader, may appear 
atrauge, but it wut » common practice mong 
the ancient heathen, aud seems to huve been 
considered by them as a virtue. [is fatal 
effects, however, as exhibited to us in the nar- 
Tative, show that it was one of their darkest 

- harap the humane, there in eome- 
thing fearful io the thongbt of instilling revenge 
into the breast of an inteat ‘There is something 
‘also unjust towards that infant. 
parent, who loves hi i 
to inupiant that principle in bis breast, which has 

is own torment, and probably wilt be his 
ows rua? The fearfal consequences of such 2 
practice are dincovered in many trapsictions re- 
corded iv ancient history, Powerftl families, by 
this means, have been divided from age to age. 
and the son has made the sword of bis sire bri 
to revenge his quarrels, till destraction has 
upon his own head. 

Bat this evil is not confined to the ancients; 
for notwithstanding we are taught by the ever 
‘blessed Jesus, who spake as vever man apake,” 
to love our evewies, there are those now who 
not only hate their enemics themeelvea, but teach 
theirchildren to hate them and their descendants 
lao, and thus aim to perpetuate their quarrels 
through many generations. It is true, that evils to 
the same extent do not follow the moderns as they 
did the ancients; bat this is, in many instances, 
rather the effect of the wholesome restraists 
pat epoa us by the tuwe of our country; ihe 
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he 

behaviour. 

greater 

; afer 

ing conduct; and after 

enjoying the command there nive years he died 
in arms, serving the exuse of bis couvtry, 

‘The Carthaginians appointed bis 

son-in-law, to ucceed Lim. This geuerah, to 


himself in the eonntry, built # city, 
i called 


From the several atepe of these two generals, 
it was easy to perceive that they were meditating 
acme great design, The Romans were sensibly 
of this, and reproached themselves for their indo 
Tener, at a time that the enemy were rapidly 


parting their victories in Spain, whieh might | 


one day be tarned againat them. They would 
bave beea ri glad to have stopped their ca- 
fear of another enemy, the Gauls, 

whom they expected to ace shortly at their very 
gates: Prevented their taking any ¢uch measures, 
". therefore, hed recourse to negotiations, 

and concluded a treaty with Hasdrubal, in which, 
without tal ny Notice of the rest of Spain, 
they conten emeelven with introdacing an 
article, by which the Carthaginians were not 
ee teextend their conquesia beyond the 














Husdrobal, in the mean time, still pushed on | 
his conquests; taking care, however, bot to pass ‘ 


beyond the stipalsted limits: but by a conrteous 
and engaging bcbaviour, he won over the chiefs 
of the several nations, and furthered the interests 
of Carthage more than he could bave done by 
the force of arms. But Hasdrubal, after having 
governed Spain eight years, was trescherously 
murdered by a Gaul, who took this revenge upon 
him, because his master had fallen by the: of 
that general. 

‘Three years btore nis death, he had written 
taCarthage to desire that Hannibal, then twenty- 
two years of age, might be sent to him. To thia 
request—after much opposition from Hanno, one 
of the senstors, who represented thet Hannibal, 
being #0 ambitions and so young » man, should 
still be kept under the eye of the magistrates, 
that he might learn obedience and modesty—the 

rimans acceded. Hannibal, scoording’y, 
eet sail for Spain, and immediately on his arrivi 
there, he drew upon himself the attention of the 
whole army, who fancied they sow Hamilcar bis 
father revive in him. He seewed to dart the 
‘same fire from his eyes ; the eazoe martial 
displayed itself in bis form ; and he. 
same 
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wore woaderfal circumstsnce, 
wo flexible, that narsre ~ wae : ‘im 
fir commanding or 3 0 was 
Pe pete doaret bo the woldiers or the 
' orPfanalbal served chree campigne under Has- 
{ drubel ; and epon the death general, the 
of both the army and ‘the people ‘con- 
6 in raising bim to the supreme command. 
"The moment he was created geveral, true to his 
unballowed vow, be turned secretly his whale 
mind upon war with Rome, and the mans of 
obiaiaing pocacesion of Italy. In Spain, he caj- 
tored several towus, and conquered many nutions, 
But be still forbore laying mege to S3guotnm, 
carefully avoiding giving offence to the Romans, 
tilt he should have taken every step which be 


judged necessary for so importait au caterprive. 
feetcpoied hiaaelf’ parnculatly to cugape the 








' affections cf the citisens and allies, and to gam 
theit confidence, by allotting them a large share 
| of the plander taken from the enemy, and by 


eeropuloasly paying them all their arrears. 
“The sargceee their side, sensible of the 





conquests. Upon this, deputies were nominated 
hy the litter, aud ordered to go and acquaint 
themselves with the state of affairs upon the 
apat: they commanded them, also, to lay ther 
complaints be Nanmbal, if it should be 
thought proper; and in case he should refuse to 
do justice, that they should go ditcetly w Car- 
age ond make the name complaints. 
ja the mean time, Haombal, foresccing the 
great advantages which would accrue from the 
taking of Saguntum, lai! siege to that city. He 
wns pernuaded that ‘this would deprive ibe Ro- 
roan of all hopes of currying on the war in 
‘Spain; that this new conquest would secure 
those already made; that as no enemy would he 
Jeft behind bim, his march would be unmotestid ; 
that be shuald find mnney enough in the city for 
» the execation of his designs ; that the plander of 
+t the city would inspire bie soldiers with 
cheerfulness , and that the spoila which he should 
send tn Carthage would gain him the favour of 
the citizen Animated by these motives, he 
carried on the wege with vigour; he set an 
to his t was present at all the 
exposed purssclf to the greatest dan- 


soon told at Rome that Seguntom was 
bat the Romans, inswad of hastening 
, lost their time in fruitless debates 
ions. Hannibel sent word to the Ro- 
ies, that he wes not at leisure to hear 
therefore repan 
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and aftervards rushed headlong into 
selves, At the same time, a tower, which had 


been long assaulted by the battering ram, falls 
dreadful noise, the Carthaginians ent 





age to bear arms ‘The Carthagisians obtained 
a very great bocty. Hannibal, however, aid 
not rewrve to hinuelf any part of the pails, but 
applied them sulely to the carrying oa his en- 
terprices. Polybiaa obscrven, that the capture of 
Saguntuir was of service to Hanaibal, se it wwak~ 


all Carthage to him, by the large presents he 
made to the state mete he spoils, Saguntum 
was taken 29 yeara nc. 

When the vews reached Rome, the greatest 

ef and consternation prevailed among ite in~ 
Encore Tompenion ke He dies shame for 
having fasted to succour such faithful allies; in- 
dygnation against the Carthaginians, the authors 
of these colami 
the successes of Hannibal, whi 
faucied as already at their gat n 
mients caused 60 Violent an emotion, thet, daring 
the first moments of their agitation, the Romany 
were unable to come to aby resolution, They 
Rave way to the torrent of their passion, and 
shed tears for the fate of a city which fell a view 
tem to ite inviolable fidelity to them, and bad 
been betrayed by their awn indolenee, But 
when they were ‘9 Tittle recovered, an assemb}; 
of the people was called, and war was dered 
upanimously against the Carthaginians, 

t hU CeTEMany might be wanting, deputien 
were ncat to Carthage, to inqnire wheter Sigun- 
tum bad been besieged hy the order of th 
pablic, and if 20, to declare war; of, in case the 
siege hod been undertaken wolely by the authority 
of Hannibal, to require that be should be de! 
vered up tc the power of the Romans. 
deputies, perceiving that the senate gare no 
fect anwwer to their interrogatories, ane of them, 
taking up the folded Inppet of his robe, “1 bring 
here,” said he, in a haughty tone, ” either pence 
‘or war: the choice is left to yourselves.” 
senate answered, that they left the chaice 
“TI give you war, then,” sid be, unfoldi 
robe. “And we,” replied the Carthaginiens, 
with the same haughtiness, “as heartily aceept 
it, and are resolved to prosecute it with the same 
cheerfuiness,” 

‘Thus lightly could the ancient heathen speak 
of an event which would bring the wtmowt 
wwisery opon thousands, and cause all of both ne. 
tions to suffer; for all suffer, even in » snocessful 
‘war; the victorand the vanquished taste alike of 
ita bitter fruits, Woold that many, calling them- 
selves Christians, did not cy igiy of 
those, ete ‘Curia to pa Tightly of 

even in Christendom, who speak lighily 
‘war, who only think of the glitter and the powp 
that attend it, bat who forget the inn 
evils, public and privete, which it inflicts on 











the Romans 
al] those senti- 






































strong alarm, rained by! 
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‘was proclaimed 218 yesrs nc., 
Gurlag. the seventera, succecdin 
was resolved upon, Haouil 
discovered hie design, thought it in- 
‘upon bim to provide for the secarity of 
in and Africa. With this view, he removed 
the forces out of the one into the other, 60 that 
the Africans served in Spain, and the Spaniards 
in Africa, He waa prompted to this from a 
on, that each army being at a distance 
from their reapective countries, would be fitter 
for service, and more firmly attsched to him, as 
they would be hostages for each other's fidelity. 
‘The forees which be left in Africa antounted to 
about 40,000 men, and those in Spain to about 
35,009, ‘The command of the Spanish forces was 
given to his brother Hasdrubal, with a fect of 
about sixty ships to gnard the coasts 
‘Livy observes, that Hannibel, before he eet 
forward on this expedition, went to Cadiz to 
discharge rome vows which he had mude to 
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Heronles ; and that he engaged himself by new | sage. 


‘ava, in order to obtain success im the war upon 
which he was entering; a practice very common 
among the ancient heathens, Polybius gives us 
aclear idea of the distance of the several pinces 
through which Hannibal was to mureh on his 
way to Italy, From New Curthoge, wheace he 
get ont, to the Iberus, 2600 furlongs, From the 
Tberas to Emporiam, a smal maritime town, 
whieh separeted Spain from the Gauls, according 
to Strabo, were 1600 furlongs, From Emporium 
to the pass of the Rhone, the like space of 1600 
furlonge, From the pass of the Rhone to the 
‘Alps, 1400, From the Alps to the plains of 
In iy 12 Turlongs, ‘Thus from New Carthage 
to the plains of Italy were 8400 +9%, 
allowing 625 fect to the furlong, 944 Engli 
miles, and almost one-third. 

‘This celebrated march of Hannibal's is one of 
the most important and interesting events te- 
corded in the page of history, if we cousider the 
greatness of its design, its boldness, and its diffi- 
culty, the comprehension and mental energy 
Auplayed in ita plan and execation, and ite fual 
consequences. Accordingly, from the days of 
our, it has been the 
theme of praise, and the subject of wonder and 
admiration. The classical stadent is absorbed in 
his earliest career it i 

















‘at which hamanity shudders, feels mach 


delight. In fancy he 


aecompaaies the warrior— 
attends his ever; z 


and sighs 


y over 
his dangets—climbs with bim the Le pence 5 , 


gases on their perpetual enows, and ecales 


the batmy air of Italy, 

‘Hannibal commenced his warch late io the 
spring, His army then consisted of aboat 100,000 
Zen, of which 14,000 were cavalry ; he bed also 
about wving crossed the 


he soon subdued the several natioos 


Toeras, 
which opposed him in his march; bat be lort 
Considerable part of his army.” He lek Hanoo 
{2 command all the counmy Tying berneen the 


Theras and the — wy) 11,000 aa, 
who were to baggage 
Thowe that wefe to follow bis. He dismissed a 


similar number, sending them back to their re- 
spective countries; thus securing to himself their 
affection when he should want recruits; and 


offering to the rest a bope that they should be 
allowed to return whenever they should desire 
it He the Pyrenean hills, and advanced 


us far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of 
50,000 foot and 9000 horse: 

Leing arrived within about four days’ march 
from the month of the Rhone, Hannibal attempted 
to eros it, because the river in this place took up 
only the bresdth of its channel. He bought up 
all the ships, boats, and small vessels be could 
meet with, of which the inhabitauts, being com- 
mercial, had a great number; be likewise built 
anurmber of boats, vessels, aud rafts. On his 
arrival, ke found the Gauls encamped on the 
opposite bank, and prepered to dispute the pun 
There was no possibility of attacking 
them in front, and, therefore, he ondered « eox- 
siderable detachment of his forces, under the 
command of Hunno, the son of Bomilear, to pass 
the river higher up; and, in order to conceal 
his march aud the desiga he bad in view from 
the enemy, he obsiged tem 10, tet out in the 
night. All thinge succeeded as he wished, and 
they passed the river the mext day without 


passed the rest of the day in refreshing 
themselves, and in the night advanced silently 
towards the enemy. In the morning, when the 
signals agreed apon bad been giveo, Hannibal 
to attempt the passage. Part of bis 

Fores, completely sccoutred, were put into hosts, 
that their riders might on landing, immediately 
charge the enemy. The rest of the horses ewant 
over on both sides of the boats, from which one 
mau beld the bridies of three or four, ‘The in- 


aroy crossed the rivet, either on rafts, or im 
‘small boats, and in a kind of gondolas, or trunks 
of trees made hollow. eh prod 
drawn up in a line at the top of the 


boats were 
























From | in be 1600 stadia, or 300 Roman mies, The 





ope the frat raft, and the males followed after, 
and when they were placed upon the «cond raft, 
At was Joosened from the first, and bs the help of 
stuall boats towed to tht opposite shore 
"At what part of the Rhone thie passage wis 
tmade, has been a matter of dispute for many 
ages, atsong thowe tutereste din the subject 
Fromm recent researches, however, i ts clearly 
shown, that at was at the modern town of Roque 
waaure, arguments an ny port of this 
feet ate trefly thes From the pomt wher 
Mazmibal crossed the Rhone to th> comme nce - 
mint of the awent of the Alp 1 reckoned by 
Poly bias to be 1400 etrdia, of 175 Ronen uy hs 
OF Us space ROD ACW. are assygaed ay the iis 
ratice, from the Serre,ur Pen usal, tothe 10, 
leasing OM) stadia from the frwsige of th rier 
to the Hauls Allobrognm or Mor gust 
toned — Bow, Roqnetuanre 16 ¢yictly this d 
tance fro Port DIser wh re the den a Alo: 
Drngum bemon  Agan, Polyhins has assigs ed a 
diatance of four marches up the iver Go where 
Hannibal crossed it, aed of we estimate a ays 
smireh at fifticn miles as way ess’ tate nt 
times, thes would give sigty miles fue un thy cuit 
ouch of the river, aud Hequcm iar as sexty 
fuur miles distance from th @a ‘This sithere nes 
te oot much when we recoil ct thit thy Rhone 
ve the most raped tier an Puree, have 8 
ceseeat of 1200 English fC t trow th Da 
taki, bemg wx feet ed average descent perm i 
oo 8 borigontal kine of 200 Lgl sh mks From 
thin canse, it must bave hruugist down woth ie 
rapid carrent such a quautty of debris, an must 
Laas e added, during the space of 2000 ycare abn b 
han intereened, cemsidi rably to the Jand at the 
.  Anati or circumstance that 






















x chanel, therfore i 
consequently bruad, and th rapidity and fone 
of the caren’ dimmnished and broken, whereas, 
trom Caderoase to Royuemanre, a distance of 
thrve mules, the river fluwa in unc unbroken este. 
vent, aad wunfordabte, This is more part u- 
insiy the ease at Ruquemaare, and Hantibal, 
says Polybine, made 2 passage seross the stream, 
* at flowed ra ove collected and aubroken 
cerrent, and where it was unfordable from ste 
depeh. ” Agu, the position of Roquemsnre was 
very favourable to Hanmtel's plan of leaving the 
sea behiod. To have sttempted a below 

the Durance with the Rhoae, 


teen at all mes, and un- 
Jrectcalle woct the Dorsace 
had 


was swollen by the 
he crosed below 





c 
duced fhean the comedence of the distance from 
Emporvan, or Aroparas, shich Poly baun states ! 






distance from Emporium to Nemauecs at Nuwes | 
35 17h Roman mules, and from thenee to Reque- * 
maure i tweoty-vight wore, making & 


204 mules ' 

‘The two Roman consais had, an the hemanning | 
Wee pro 

{ 






of the spring, mt out for their reapect 
time Spain, with wixty ships, 
two Kaman beg WM foot, and 12000 Horne 
of the albee“Tiheruse Sempromun far Nedly 
th 460 ships, two eg AWD foot, Rod 
soo hire of the alles ‘The Roman teuton | 
consated st that Gri of 1000 fe ut, amet 0 hore 
Sempreaine had rade cxtennrdin try preparations 
it Lalybyutn, 9 seaport tawn in Sicily, wath the 
ateagm of crossing over ehitcetty tute Utrica, 
‘Scyna was equally confident thit he should find { 
Uamobat st an’ Spain, und mu vke thst country | 
The sof wat he wu gr atly axtunished, there 
fee. when, on h sarrival wt Maree dion n seg-port | 
and city in Fratce, advice wan breoghe har Uint 
Hunnstat wus apon the banks of the Qh et 
rep arg ctome He thea 
Mrs to view the peature of the cneay 
Manvelat dete ted $00 Numidian betwe fr 
stme pazpose, during whith aan 
were camp Love dan bernging over 

Anda cane time, Hannibal gave 
the presente of bit whole army, to on 
princes of that part ot Gaul which 
no the Po who wsured hem, by an interpre ter, 
wi the nine of bis sulyrets, that bis arrival was 
Jocked tor, and that the Gi ere fod) ty 
Jan bia, aod march agwnit the Romwns be 
Thauadt offered to condact the army throagh 
plies where they should meet with a plontiunl 
Supply. of prrossans When this primer had re= 
brad, Hannilal, m 8 speech to hu triega, magnt= 
fhedk thes dept ation froin the Geauin, extolled the 
bravery which his forces had shown hulirio 
ahd exhorted them to sustain ther pi potation 
and glory ‘The solvers, tingired with fresh 
antour and courage, declacd ther rosdines te 
follow sinthersocver be pleased to had then 
Accordingly, bi next day for hos 
march, and, after oflering up sown, and making 
suppheatioas to the gods for the natty of his | 
troops, he dusmmesd them, denring at the same | 
time that they would take the necemary tefreah- 
rants, 

‘Waist this oocarred, the Numidian returned. | 
‘They had met with, and charged the Remum de- 
tacbrunt The conthet wes very obstinate, aud 
the shaughter great, considering the small pum- 
ber of the combatants. 160 of the Rowans were 
stan, and more than 200 of their enemies, Wut 
the booosr of the skirmush fill 10 the Romans; 
the Numiduns having retired sod teft them the 


































































field of tattle. This action was ery 
omen of the fate of the whole wat, as 2g 
Goal soceess, after « fearfal tw the 
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Romans. Ismay, in feet, be waid to have shown the 
enias end apirit of the twonations; the Africans 
the mont ity the Romans the most perse- 
ering oth eourageoss and svodered fre by 
mutual hatred, On sides, those who had sar- 
‘vived this retarted 10 inform their 


104, Geeamped 
ext day, and eeapeed throogs the midet of Gaal, 
advancing northward; ot that this was the 

led ise from the nea, it pre- 
jo, and by thet mesns 
favoured the design be lund of marching all hos 
forces into Italy, withoot having them weakened 
gE ets Jit Scipio marched with the 
‘ipio marched wit utmost ex] 
ditions Ky did bot reach the place where Hanal- 
‘bal bad passed the Rhone till three days after his 
departure. Despairing, therefore, of overtaking 
him, he re-embarked his resolving 10 
wait for Hannill at the foot of the Alps. “But 
im order that he m ght not leave Spain 
leas, he wrnt his brother Cheius thither, with the 
greater purt of his army, to oppose Hasdrubal ; 
aud he set forward imniediately for Genoa, in- 
tending to oppose the army which wus in Gaul, 
peur the Pa, to that of Hunnibal. 

Ta fur days from the cowmeneemient of hia 
march, Hannibal, alter crossing the Rhoue at 
Rogurmaure, rexced the Neros, of Insuls Allu- 
Urogum,at the Port ITaere. At this place. he found 
two brithers contending far the sovervignty, 
‘The arrival of Hannibal was a bappy cirewn- 
stance fur the elder brother, fur be reinstated 
Dim in bis dominious, Hannibal also profited by 
this event; for, grateful for such assistance, 1 
barbarian supplicd his army withevery necestary, 
‘whether of clothing or provision, to eualie thea, 
to oross she Alpe; he even attended it in person, 
aw an escort, and covered their rear frcim the 
attacks of the Allobroges—xho, however, kipt 
at sone distance—till Hannibal had reached 
the foot of the Alps, whiter in ten days be 
arrived. 

Hannibal encamped st Chevela, or Lavises, the 
very entrance af the pasa over the Moot du Chat, 
niuety-eight miles distant from Port Mlsere. 
This pass ix much lower thea any other part of 
the wonntain, and the very place through which 
sione au army could pass, 7 

From Chevela to the summit is two miles of 
ascent, where there is an esplanade of 300 yards 

are. The ascent ia nd over it the Aus- 
trian army passed, with all their baggage and 
artillery, 10 1818. Here Hannibal foaod the 

















pats during the night with b 
when the Allobroges saw i 
desisted at Grst from making any opposition, and 
the army commenced their way tht 
file. Bat the road was and stony, 
of burden coeld with difficulty 
Allobroges foresaw 
made & 











tho | by the village of Sex. 


to Montmeclian and the bag deed 
which, till che fourth day, t 
molested. At the end, however, 
entering a diffenlt and precipitous defile, they 
were suddenly attacked by the rey people who 
had professed great frieodship to Hannibal, wbo 
hod taken several of them @ his guides during 
the two preceding days. With some diffcalty, 
and great lots, Hannibal repuleed these treacher- 
‘oux Gauls, and he passed the night oa a strong 
white rock. The next morning, the seventh, 
day from the capture of Bourget, and the niath 
from the passage of the Mont du Chat, be led 
hia army to the summit of the highest ridge of | 
the Alps, 

The place where Hannibal was attacked, ia in 
the vieinity of the villuge and plain of Stex, a 
short distance to the west of the Petit, or Little 
‘St. Bernard. This is proved by the fact that, 
from Seca, the age of the Little St, Bernard 
‘appears so directly n front as not to be mistaken, 
On doth cides of the road from Sees thither, the 
niountains are lofty, steep, and covered with 
snow, while the poss of the Little St, Bernard 

ta itself beneath; the attack was couse- 
uently made from the lofty heights lining this 
Pate, From the foot of the St. Bernard descends 
an Alping torrent called the Reelus, 
This torre 

dry, and op itn teft bank stand 
gs psum, ta which the name of La Roche Blanche, 
or, The White Rock, has been universally giveu, 
This is the identical rock on which Havnibal 
passed the night, to cover the passage of bia 
army. This rock is admirably calculated for 
defensive operations. It comniands the whole 
plaiu of Seez, aud would have enabled Hannibal to 






















t ibe cnemy on the heights above 
Wws of the line of 
n road. From hence it ia clear |, 


crossed the Alps into Italy by the 
ard. It ia proved alvo by the fuct 
that large bones, which must be the dones of 
have been repeatedly discovered by 
the peasants, when the sol on the margin of the 
Reclus has been washed away by an Alpine flood. 
Tt was, as before seen, on the ninth day that 
Hannibal gained the summit of the Little St. 
Rernard. On this summit there is a plaia two 
tiles and half in length, on which he rested 
bis army two days. Ae it was now autumn, 2 
tity of snow had lately fallen.* and 
covered all the roads, which caased « consterna- 
tion among the troops, aod dishi them 
very much. Hannibal pereeived this, and halti 
on & bill from whence there wes a prospect of 
be showed them the fruitfal plains watered 
by the Po,f telling them that they bad bat cae 
© Ths snow Deyins to AD there generalty in aatamas, 
ant Vinten bopineat Micbasianee” - 
¢ This cireumstanc: hat beco started as an objection 
against the hypothesis of the Little 6t, Berard being the 
(pies by which Hannibal eplezed ftaly, but if the atfeathut 
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ernggy then ever; sad ae they were uow on a 
descent, the difficalty and danger increased. 
‘were narrow. steep, and shppery in 
plares, so that the soldure could neiber 
‘their feet as they marched, our re- 
cuver Ul ves when they made a false step, 
‘bat etumbied, and beat dawn one another, 
‘They were now arrived af a more dangerous 
1 place than they had yet met with, This wc 
& path naturally vers rugged and ergy, but 
+ which having been made more an by a lily fall 
rng ia of the varth, terunnated itr a frogbtfal pri 
cipice above HAW) fevt deep Hore the cavatry. 
| suddenly batted. Manarbal, we adenine at the 
1 camer, Tan to the place, ated pertetsing the dane 
1 ger, was for making 9 curcutoge twate 5 Bat tts 
{ aly wan found unpracticatte, As upon the wld 
1 












snow, ehh w by lyeag, there 
wan woe ne 2 great she th, the 








aupport, but thie snaw Ywirg soon dissolved by 


{the treading of the formu troops and berste af | above R000 hures, 
Wards o, the wilder marched on nathing but tee, | however, demteoyed nearly balt this nub 
se sbppery that thry coukd fed ne | ilar be had now remanaing only 12,000 Atri 


whith 

hrm footing, comequentiy the ericest danger 

eramed,  Bosides thin diffienlty, the bores, strik- 

tug ther Gat forcibly into the ies te hes pte mie 

selves from falhog, could not draw thm ont 
, again, hat wer caupht axin agin, ‘Lhe ary 

wae Gurefore forced to serh some other ex 
| Pedent. 

Hannibal resolved ta qutch his camo, and to 
wave his troops some days rest nn the sumemit of 
tons bill, which sas of comsuterable « \te nt, after 
they should bave cleared: the gre awl te 
moved all the old ax well asthe new fall a snow, 

He att 

















which was a work of preat labour, 








wards ordered path to be cnt into the fock 
tacit, which work was carrad on with mach 
pateence aud ardour enlarge 








path, all the trees thereabouts were cut down 
ther which they were o 
, and venous other methe le, 
Masuabal surmounted all diftcalties, and be 
et teagth gained the frustful fields of Italy. 
Eighteen days, in the whole, were spent 19 criss 











br xall, an regarda the Little 8k Bernerit it vr equally 40 
with refirrace to al) the other pasers of Lie Alpe BuLIt 
Mt be woh neoeesary 18 suppose ral «ther te army ane the 
plane of the Po from the pass tise | ut tuat the eat 
‘teay sew the paste wt all, whether ftom the pace or the 
suriwondingcights. There were, 
from whic ouch of the array as cheuc mht expr 
owe ot haly as vy Pelpoiae The rariy of the 

@¢ m grvad elevations re well Lown toh « 50 
1d vislon, and Wiehop Bletkeiey nays of the an of 
‘Abat when ba ret weot Chere, Its purity caused hrm 
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feet, at firnt, by there sinking. into rt, fannd a fem | tae poseage of rivers, Hut at hie departure froney 
[me Thone, rt eutl consisted of 34,000 foot, ane 





efiont make before rived sbither. the range from Ubevela to Donas, where it 
~reocea we then “ars tate oF two feteinuee 


‘We pause here for a moment to reficet upc 
this ‘movement. ‘The veder will, dont: Fi 
tees, Patience, the ardour, ant 
metal energy displayed at every wep which the | 
warnot took, ¢ must atop bere, When ! 
we have thus admired Ianuital, we have given 
bim his due meed of prai ‘The ends de bad 
im sicw in this enterprise, and bis rechlesness of 
‘the hives of these ander bis command, must , 
meet with censure, sod we must look upon 
bie as one of those scourges which the ‘Alguty 
scunetimes permits te visit the buman race (or | 
their miqattic, We wust look upon him, ate, 
as becnmes Christians, with pity. Fe ix, imteed, 
lamentab's to see a man pomeserd of carb a 
capacions mond, and capable of benefiting hie 
fellow man ta vast extent, axing those powers 
under the withering inftucoers of puunniom, only 
tw thetr destruchon, and the wasting of Godt 
far cath, Ruch we shall ser, were the evite 
attendant upon hia every step an the besutital 
lard of lialy 

Whea thrembal entered Healy, hie army w 
Dy to team, umerous WK when be lett Sp 
At had suytamed great lowen daring the ma 
(other op the batten st way forced. to hight, or 

















The march over the 





‘Alps, 
a 
i, 
Sima Spanish fine, and oo cavalry, The ‘ 
account he bimsclf caused ta be engravid on 
pillar near the promontory enllat Laciaium, 
‘was fice onthe and a half vin ¢ his first setting 
out fio New Carthage, includiag the eighteen 
days he employed in marching oer the Alps, 
wtien he set uphis standards in the plains of the. 
Vo, at the entrance of Prdmont, It was pte 
dably then abvat September. 

Haurutal’s Bint care w 
Test, bat ae noon ms Be pwr 
fit tor action, 











to pive his tronpe 
vi that they were 
began hin wild carver of 















slughter, The anhatntaots of the territories of |, 
Turn tetusing to conclede an alliance with hoo, | 
he marched mped before th 








days, and put all his opponers 
to death with the sword. ‘Thm exprebtion strack 


the barharuns with so much dread, that they ull 
i 
I 


earrvesl it in three 








came ant surrendered at diseretion, The reat 
of the Gauls would have done the same, had they 
not been awed by the terror of the Roman arm, 
hub were now spprosching. Hannibal ¢on- 
cluded, therefore, that he had 20 time to love 5 
that it was ha intrest to march up into the 
country, and attempt nome grent exploit, sie an 
mught inspire thoxc whe should bave an in- 
elination to join tim with ennfidence, 

* The raped progress which Hannibal had made. 











alsrimed Rome, and caused the greatest con 
sternation throaghavt the city. Sempronus was 
ordered to leave Sicily, and hasten to the selie? 
of hus country, and P’ Scipio, the ather consat, 
advanced by marches towards the 

¢roased the Po, and pitched his camp neat the 
Ticines, a small river now called Pevino, near 


The 








‘atmies being now in sight, the generals | 
> i 
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‘TMB SECOND PUKIC wan, 
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tach side pg aspeech to Lagat bonged pre- 
perstory to the engagements, in which speeches 
each eadeavonred to inspire his followers with a 
deuire of doing valiantly, or, in other words, to 
their country’s wroogs, either real’ or 
7 Upon the enemy. When these were 
‘both sides prepared to engage. 
Scipio posted in the firet line the: Lora armed 
with missive weapons, and the Gaulish horse; 
and forming hia second line of the flower of the 
confederate cavalry, he advanced slowly. Han- 
‘pibal advanced with the whole of his cavalry, in 
the centre of whieh he the troopers who 
Thde with bridles, and the Namidian horsemen, 
whu rode without saddics or bridles, on the wings, 
in order to eurround the enemy. The officers 
and cavalry being eager to engege, a charge and 
dreadful sloughier ensued. The battle con- 
tinued a fong time with equal success. Many 
troopers on both dismounted, 60 thut the 
battle was curried on between infant 
cevairy, In the mean tin 
rounded the enenty, and charged the rear of the 
light urmed troops, who at first had esceped'the 
attack of the cavalry, and trod them under the 
homes’ feet. ‘The centre of the Roman forces 
load hitherto fought with reat bravery. Many 
were killed on both sides, and even more on that 
of the Carthaginians. bat the Roma troops 
were thrown into disorder by the Numi 
who attacked them in the rear; and especially 
by a wound the consul received, which disubled 
him from contnui: g the combat, ‘This general, 
however, wus resected out of the enemy's hands 
by the bravery of bis son, then but nventeen 
years of age, und who afterwards 61s honoured 
with the surame of Africuuus, for waving put a 
Period to this war. 
‘The cousut, though daugeroosly wounded, re- 
treated in good order, aud was conveyed to his 
wered him with 
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follawed him thighe 

which he crossed with bis army, and then broke 

down the bridge, by which means Muubal was 
vented from ove rthhing him, 

Tutwedintely after the Latte of the Ticinus, all 
the neighbouring Gauls secmed to contend who 
should submit ihemeclyes first to Hauoibul, fur- 
wish him with ammunion, and enlist 19 his 
army, This indeed, Poly dius says, was what in- 
duced that geuerul, notwithstanding the small 
number and weakness of bis troaps, to hacard a 
battle; because nothing ehe woubt oblige the 
Gauts'to declare in his favour, aud he regurkd 

ir assistance ag his only refaze. 

Sempronius, the consul, upon the oners be 
had received from the senate, bad uow returued 
from Sicily to Arimiuum, ‘From thence, he 
marched towards the Trebia, a small river of 
Lombardy, whieh falla into the Po, a litde above 
the Placcatia, where he joined his forces to thon 
of Scipio. Hoonibal advanced towards the 
camp of the Romans, between which only that 
pal river intcrvened. ‘The ermice yiog 60 
ear oue another, gave occasion to frequent skir- 
aiches, in one of which Sempronius, at the head 
‘of a body of horse, gui 
aparty of 
into & complete victory. 

















ians. This be 
He boasted of ba 











, gained come advantage over | had 
constroed 


c wished the enenty im the eave kind | 
Or Eght in which bis colleague hed been defends : 
‘and that be thereby had revived the courage of the * 
dejected Romans. He was, now, therefore resoived ' 
to come to & decisive battle as soon as possible, 
‘and he consulted Scipie, oat of courtesy, upon 
the subject. Scipio entertained s diferent opinion 
frum birscll. He represented, that if time shout 
be allowed for disciphning the new troops during, 
the winter, they would be much fitter for servicu 
during the campaign ; that the Gauls, who wers + 
fickle and inconstant, would disenguge themselves 
from Hannibal ; that 28 soon ag bis wounds were 
healed, his presence might be of some ase in 
such 2 weighty affair; ma word, be besought 
Lim earnestly to forego his design. : 

‘These reasons, (hough just, mede no impres- 
sion upon Sem ius. He sow himself at the 
wad of 16,000 nang, and 20,000 exclu. 
sive of cavalry, when both consuls joined their 
forces. ‘The troope of the enemy amounted to 
nearly the same namber. He thought the jupc- 
ture execedingly favourable for him. He de- 
elured that all the officers and soldiers were 
denirous of a battle, except his colleague, whose 
mind, he nbse being more affected by his | 
wound thon his body, could ot for that rearon 
endure the thought of sn engagement, But 
soll,” he continued, “is it just to let the whole 
army languish with him? "What would Scipio 
expect more? Did he flatter bimself with the 
hopes that a third consul and a new army would 
come to bis awistance?” Such were the expres 
sions he eployed among the soldiers, and even} 
abont Scipio's tent. The thne for the election | 
of new generals drew near, and Sempronins was 
afraid a successor would be sent before he had ! 

ut am ent to the war, and therefore it was 
tis opinion that he ought to take advantage of 
his colleaguc’s illness to secure to himself’ the 
honour of the victory. * As be had no reyard,” 
says Polybius, “to the time proper for action, and. 
only to that which suited his own interest, he 
not fail of taking wrong measures. He 
therefore ordered his army to prepare for battle.” + 

Hannibal beld it us a maxim, that a general H 
who has entered a foreign country, of obe pos- 
sessed by the enemy, bas formed some great 
design, has no other refuge left than continually 
toraise the expectation of his allies by some 
fresh exploits; and therefore he was with 
thie movement. Besides, knowing that he should 
have to deal only with newly-levied and inexpe- 
Tienced troops, he was desirous of taking advan- | 
tage of the ardoor of the Gauls, who were eager 
to engage, and of Scipio's absence, wes 
theretore ordered to lie in smbash with 2000 
ruen, consisting of horse and foot, on the steep 
banks of s email rivulet which ran between the , 
two camps, and to conceal himself among the || 
bushes growing thickly on that spot, Heefter- {! 
wards enmsed 2 detachineat of Numidian cavatry ', 
to cross the Trebia, with orders to advance et 
break of day as fer as the very barriers of the | 
euewy's camp, in order to provoke thems to bat- 
He; and them to retreat, apd the river, in 
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Semproains 
diately detached his whole cavalry against 
Namilians, wed then 6000 light-armed troops. i 

















THE ABCOND POC Wan, 


ice, that ix, in December. 
7 and the cold was excessively 
jercing. Romans hed left their camp 
ing, and without having taken the least pre- 
cantion ; whereas, Hapuibal’s army had by his 
‘onder refreshed themwetres, got their horses io 
readiness, rubbed themselves with oil, and put 
‘on their armour by their fires. 

‘They were thus prepared to mert the Romans, 
‘who now drew near, half spent with hunger, 
fatique, and cold. The Romans defended them- 
selves valiantly for a considerable time; but their 
cavalry was at length broken by that of the Car- 
thaginians, which was superior in numbers: the 
infantry also were soon ia great disorder, The 
soldiers in ambuscade, rallying out at a proper 
‘ume, rushed on a sudden upon their rvar, and 
completed the overthrow. A body of abore 
10,000 men resolutely fought their way throagh 
the Ganls and Africans, of whom they made a 
dreadful slaughter; hut a8 they could weither 
‘assist their friends, nor return to the camip, the 
way to it being cat off by the Numidian horse 
| and the river, they retreated in good order to 

Placentia, Most of the rest lost their lives on 
the bank of the river, being trampled to death 
hy the horses and ctephants. ‘Those who cs- 
caped joined the body above mentioned, aud 
the est lh Scipio luo retined to Placentia 

¢ ni & complete victory. 
aad cbeir loss was inconsiderable, except that a 
great uumber of their horses and all their ele- 
Phants but one were destroyed by the culd, rain, 
and snow. 

Ta Spain, the Romans hod better success in 
| this and the following campaign ; for Cn. Scipio 

extended his conquests ns far ax the river Iberus, 

‘Hanno, and took bim Privoner. 
‘Hannibal took the oj ity, whilst he was 
' in winter quasters, to is troops, and gain 
. aftoction ‘and co-operation of the natives. 
| For this purpose, after having declared to the 
Prisoners whom he had taken from the allies of 
the Bomans, that he was not come with a view 








{As soon ss. the winter was over, Hannibal set 
| 0a? towards Tuscany, whither he resorted for 
} two reasons: first, to avoid the ill effects which 
| Sould arise from ‘the ill-will of the Gauls, who 
; ete tired of the long stay of his army im their 
territories, 3 ing the 


‘and were im 







both sides was nearly cysal 


Whilst 





ital was in these winter quarters, 
trae Carthagivian stratagem. He 
‘was surrounded with fickle inconstant na- 
tives, and the friendship be had contracted with 
them was bat of recent date; be had reason, 
therefore, to apprehend a change in their dispos 
sition, and, consequently, that ait ‘wonld be 
made upon bis lite. To secure himeelf from 
these apprehended dangers, hv ordered clothes 
to be made, and falw hair, suited to every age. 
Of those he sometimes wore one, sometimes wn= 
other, and so dinguised himactf, that even his 
most intimate acquuintance could scarevly te 
‘cogniae him. 

At Rome, Cn. Sorvilius and C. Flaminius had 
‘been appointed covauls, Hannibal, having ad- 
vice that the latter was sdvanced already a» far 
as Arretium, a town of Tuscany, renilved to 
sneet him, Two ways being chown him, he 
chose the shortest, thongh almost in bike, by 
reason of a fen which he wow compelled to qn 
over, Here bis army suffered inereaible harde 
ships, During four days and three nights, they: 
marched midleg in water, and conrequently 
could obtain no rest. Hanuibal hinwelf, who 
rode pon the unly elephant left, eoald hardy 
surmount the danger. His jong want of sleep, 
and the thick vapour which exhulud from that 
Place, together with the unbenlthiness of the 
Beason, cost him one of hik eyes, 

Hannibal, having exiriented himself from 
‘this dangerous situation, and refreshed bis 
troops, marched onwards, and pitched 
‘between Arretiom and Fesule, in the 
‘and most fruitful part of Tuscany, 
deavourn were to discover the dixpa 
Flaminias, in order that be might take advantage 
of his weak side, which, Polybius anya, xhoald 
alwayn he the chief study ofa general, He was 
informed that Fluminius was conceited of hiv 
own merit, bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of 
glory. To plonge bim the deeper in there ex- 
‘cesses. to which he was by nature prone, Hanni- 
bal inflamed his impetuonity, by laying waste and 
Duraing the whole country in his sight. » 

Flaminius was not of a re. lo continne 
ineetive in his camp, even if Hannibal had vot 
thus wantonly provoked him. But when he sw 
the territories of his allies laid wamte, he thought 
it woald refect disgrace ape him should be 
the enemy to ransack Italy withont contro, end 
‘even advance to the very wails of Rome wit 
‘soecting any resistance. He rejected with scor 
the pendent counsels of those who edvisad him 
to wait for his col and to be satisfied 
the present with ing the devastations of 
enemy. 




































engagement, 
‘of making preparations for it. The 
raymenas snd ike ooataina of Cortona 
form a very narrow defile, which leads into s 
Jorge valley, lined on the side with hills of a 
oomiderable height, and closed st the outlet by 
a steep hill, of difficult access. On this bill Han- 
nibal, after having crossed the valley, came and 
encamped ‘with the main body of bis army, posting 
his light-armed infantry in ambaseade on the 


hills on the right, and part of his cavalry be- 
hind those fac left, aa far almost as td en- 





F from their biding-place, inorder 
‘that he might attack thea from all quarters. 
They were not yet drawn up in order of 
‘Dattle, nor had they their arms in readiness, 
when they found themaelves attacked on every 
hand. lo «moment, all sere thrown into die~ 
order. Flaminiue, aloue andaunted in so general 
consternation, animated bis soldiers, and ex- 
horted them to’ cut themaelves a passage with 
theie swords gets the midst of the enemy, 
But the tomult which reigned everywhere, the 
3 shouts of the enemy, and a fog that had 
risen, prevented his being seen or heard. The 
however, when they saw themsclves 
surrounded by the enemy at the lake, without 
of esoape, commenced the struggle with 
Jour, So grent was the fary of the combatants, 
that not a soldicr in either army perceived the 
shocks of an earthquake, which happened in 
that country at the time, and baried whole cities 
ia rains. ‘At length, Flaminius being slain by 
one of the Inaubrian Gauls, the Romans fled. 
Great numbers, endeavouring to save themselves, 
Teay iwto the Iske; whilst others, directing 
‘their course to the moontuins, fell into the ene- 
may’s hands, Six thousand only, by dint of eou- 
rage, escaped from the ficld, and the next day 
they also were taken prisoners. In this battle 
15,000 Romans were ¢l Hannibal sent back 
the Latins, who were allies of the Romans, into 
their own country, withont demanding a rao- 
som, He commanded search to be made for the 
‘body of Flaminias, in order to give it burial ; bat 
it ovuld not be found. He afterwards put his 
troopa into quarters of refreshment, and 50- 
Jernized the fonerals of thirty of his chief officers, 














who were killed in the battle, He lost in all bat 

1300 men, most of whom were Gauls, 
Imvaediately after, Hannibal despatched a 

conrier to Carthi 


with the news of his suc- 











‘On the coutrary, Rome was filled with univer- 








other authority ceased, that of the tribanes of the 
people excepted. M. Minucius wae appointed 
general of his horse. ry 

After the battle of Thrasymenus, Hannibal, 
not thinking it pradent to march directly to 
Rome, contented himself with wasting the coun- 
try. He crossed Umbria and Picenum, and after 
ten days’ march, arrived iu the territory of Adria, 
He obtained a considerable booty 10 this march. 
Inspired with implacable and worighteous eamity 
to the Romans, he cruelly commnded that ail 
who were able to bear arms should be pat to the 
sword ; and meeting no obstacle, he advanced as 
far as Apulis, plundering the countries which 
lay in his way, and carrying desolation wherever 
he came, in order to compel the natives to dis- 
‘engage themselves from tl altiance with the 

3; and to show all Italy, that Rome itself 
yielded bim the palm of victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minueius, and fourlegions, 
had marched from Rome in quest of the enemy, 
but with « firm resolution not tolet him take the 
Yeast advantage, nor to advance one step till he 
had first reconnoitred every place, wor hazard a 
battle till success should be certain. fT 

‘As coon as both armies were in sight, Hanpi- 
‘bal, to terrify the Roman forces, offered thein ' 
battle, byadvancing almost to their very intrench- 
ments, Finding, Siversh, everything quiet, he 
retired, blaming, in appesraace, the cowardice | 
of the enemy, whom be upbreided with having | 
Jost the valour which bad so much distinguishet 
their avcestors; but fretting inwardly to find he 
had to do with o general whose temperament was 
to different to thut of his predecessors; and that 
the Romans, instracted by their defeat, had at hut 
made choice of s commander capable of opposing 


Hannibal. 

Hannibal perceivgd that the dictator woald not 
be formidable to bfta by the boldoess of bis at- 
tacks, bat by the prdence and regularity of his 
conduct, which he foresaw would embarrass bin 
much. ‘The only circumstance he now wanted 
to know was, whether the new general bad firm- 
ness enough to parsue steadily the plan he ap- 
peared to hare adopted. He endeavoured, 
therefore, to shake his resolution by the different 
movements whieh he made, by laying waste the 
lands, plaudering the cities, and burning tho 
towns and villages. At one time, he ‘taise 
his camp with precipitation, and at another, stop 
short in some valley out of the common route, 10 
try, whether he, could not scrprine bin in the 
plain. Fabius, bower is troops on 
the hills, bat ‘without losing sight of Hannibal, 
never appearing near enough to come to an 
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‘gagement; vor yet ‘ateach a distance 
mnght give bin an ity of 
teser suffered his soldvers to ar out of the camp, 


‘except to forage, nor even om those occasions 
without a numerous convoy. Hf ever he engaged, 
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tune. 

Haanibet having obtained an immense booty 
im Campania, left that country, in order tbat be 
might not cousume the provisions he had Ind up, 
ard which he reserved for thy winter season, 
Resides, be could ou longer couttoue ina evautry 
of gardens aa vincyatus, which were more 
agrevable to the eye than asetul for the subunt- 
ence of an army: a country where he would 
have been to take up bie winter quam 
aigong matebes, racks, and <i ds, while the Ro- 
mans would have drawn pientitul supy ites trom 
Capua, aud the richest paris of Iualy. He there 
tore resolved to winter there. 

Fabius navurutly supposed that Hannibal would 
‘be obliged to retwen the sane ¥ 
that he muht easily anney hun drug his march 
Me began by thro 
u into Cast oan 

wall town, situate 
parated the territuris of 
of Cap be afterwards dk AKO men 
teizetbeonly ontletthrough which Hapmibalcwuld 
pasa; and then, according to tix uyual cust 
Posted himecl€ with the remuuder of the army 
‘on the adjoining hulle, 

‘The Carthaginimas grrived ant encamp dm 
the plain at the fiot of the morntaims Ani! now 
the crafiy Hannibal fll ato the snare he hat 
Jud tor Mammaus at the detle ot Thiasy ments . 
and it seemed immposubie for Inm to extricate 
humelf from this difficulty, thery beng bat ont 
pass, of which the Romany were prnsessed 
Fubiux, imagining biusclf sure of hie prey, was 
only contriving how to sae m. Ube tattered 
humvelf, and probability was m_ lus favour, with 
the hopes of patting an end tu the war by asingle 
bate, He thought bt, nevertheless, to defer the 
atiack wll the neat diy. 

‘Hanarbal perceised that his own attifices were: 
+] now employed upainst him. In sech junctures 

ay these & general has nord of unusual’ prem ner 
of mod and fortitude, to wee danger im its 
utmost extent without being dismayed, atid 
promutiytodndoutexpedieats, Manoibal showed 
inuself equat to this. he uuniediatery caused 
2000 oxen to be collected, and ordered small 
hundles of vine branches to be tied to their horns; 
and towards the dead of the night, these vine 
branches were set ou fire, and the oxen driven 
with violence to the top of the hills where the 
Romans were encain} 













and thereby 

















A nunber of 


‘ima, 
1 torehlight, quitted their 
‘mountaiss to oppose bis 





: and rescerd, 
his army ont of a snare, in which, had Fubins 
been mares igorous,st would have beendestruyed, 
or greatly weak 
The Cartha 
ull parsaed atid harassed by the Romans ‘The 
dictator tk mg cbhiged to take a journey to Rome, 
om account of some rehpi ceremonies, bee 
fore hus departure earnestly intreated Minucius 
not to venture an engagement, ‘This iutresty 
‘was dietegarded. the very first opportunity that 
offered uself, winst part of Haumbal's troupe 
‘wer foraging, Minuctus charged the rest, aml 
gained some sdvantage. He uumedintely sent 
advice of ot to Rom be had obtained a 
news of Wht 




















the 
neal 


Mattern, indad, were 
Roman people gave 
authority with him, acirevinstance never haow nh 
Tatore, The dictator wan aputs the road whet he 
Teectvedaddsive of dis, tor he hud bt Romie i 
order that hy might not witness what wis Cons 
Diving aginst hun, Hay carstaney, however, 
Mas not sluhin, He was scuatble (hat though 
hie authority wan divided, bis shall om the wrt of 
war was sup enor 














Minuons, grown arrogant at the advantage | 


gatwd over hie colleague, proposed that each 
Should command ® day siterately, or even a 
louger tune, But Fabian rejected thin proposal, 
ax it would have expond the whole army to 
danger whilst under the comm of Minucing, 
He ther lore choae ta divide the troops, in order 
that 1¢ might be in hiv power to preserve, at least, 
that part of the army which he commmndd, 
Hanwbal, informed of all tbat passed 
Roman camp, wa6 tejoiced to hear of 
sensinn between the teacommandera, He there- 
fore laid a suare for the tosh Minuciun, wto 
which he fell. He engaged the enemy on an 
‘eminence, in winch an umbuscude was concealed, 
Ths troops were soon throwa into disorder, and 
‘were upon the pont of being destroyed, when 
Fabius, alarmed by the onteries of the wounded, 
called aloud to his soldiers, “Lt us hasten to 
the amistance of Minucius . Jet us fer and enatch 
the victory from the enemy, and extort from our 
fillow-entizns a confession of their fault.” ‘This 
succour was very seasonable; for it compelled 
Haonibal to sound a retreat. ‘The latter, a8 he 
vas ret.ring, said, “That the cloud which bad 
been ony hovering op the summit of the moan- 
tains, bed st last buret with a loud rash, and 
saused a mighty storm.” ‘Iie porvact eevicy 
rendered by the dictstor opened the eyes of 
Mipucius; be seknosledged his error, and 1e- 
tarped immediately to his duty and obedience. 
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In the beginning of this campaige, Cu. Scipio || 





my retumed to Apalia, | 
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‘Ebro; but now they crossed it, and carried their 
armas much farther up into the country. 
‘The circumstance which contriboted most to 


' thei the 
arte ae ee Rcoentaet Hnanihal had ick 
there the istinguished 


|| susded Bostar, the 


order, by that means, to 
amore firmly ¢o thr Carthaginian interest. Abelox 
led, and was cl with the commission 5 
it instead of conducting them home, he deli- 
|| vared them to the Romans, who afterwards pre- 
sented them to their parents, by which means 
they acquired their amity. 


‘THR AYPAIRD 18 ITALY RESUMED. 


‘The next spring, (216 years n.c.,) C. Terren- 
tius Varro and 1 unica Paulus were chosen 
consuls ut Rome, In this campaign, which was 
the third of the second Panic war, the Romans 
formed their army into eight legions, which they 
neverdid before, each consisting of 5000 men, ex- 
olusive ofthe allies, As for thetroops oftheallies, 
‘their jot ‘was equal to that of the legioos, 
‘bat they liad three times as Ea horse. Each 
of the consuls had commonly half the troops of 
the allies, with two legions, in order for them to 
aot separately, and it was very seldom that sll 
these forces were used at the game time, and in 
the same expedition. 

‘Varro, at his setting oot from Rome, had de- 
olared openly, that he would meet the enemy at 
the first opportunity, and pat am end to the war; 
adding, that it would never be terminated so 
Jong s@ such men as Fi 
Bane t sale, An advan' 
over rthaginians increased his ar 

and coufirmed Gim iz bis determination, 

| Hannibal, however, regardiess stil) of buman 
, suffering, considered this loca a real advantage ; 
| being persuaded that it would serve as a bait to 
the consul’s rashness, and prompt him to a battle. 

, It waa afterwards discovered Hannibal was, 
reduoed to such a scarcity af provisions, that be 
sould at are aubsisted ten days Jonge The 

moreover, were CS 

teas him; eo that he must have retreated 
from Italy, had not Varro been throws in bis 


“The swo armies cael ght of cack ote 
bear Canney, litte town in Apalia, sitnate om 
the river Amfdua. Aa Hannibal was encamped 
in a level country, and bia cavalry superior to 
| thas of the Romans, Zmilins did not thick proper 

















‘back these young men into their country, in | of. 
attach the inhabitants 
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‘Romans to the oecessity 
to an engagement. After three great 
successive victories, is not the remembrance of 
your own actions sufficient to inspire you with 
coorage? By the former battles, you are become 
open country; bat this will put 
‘you in possession of all the cities, and (I presomne 
$0 eay it) of all the riches and power of thy 
Romans, It is not words that we want, but 
action; J trust in the gods, thi 
my promises verified.” Thi 
ing, so fall of hope, and 
of his army, inspired it with ardoar. 

(wo armies were very unequal in number. 
‘That of the Romans,inelndiag theallies, amounted 
to 80,000 foot, and about 6000 horse; thas of the 
Carthaginians to 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse, 
Hvilwus commanded the right wing of the 
Romans, Varro the left, and Servilins, one of the 
onsale of the last year, was posted in the centre. 
Huanibal, who possessed the art of turving every 
ineident to advantage, had posted ‘himself oo thet 
the wind Vultarnas,(s wind answering to the mo- 
dern sjrocco, or hot wind which blows from the 
quarter of Africn for many days together.) which, 
Tises at stated seasons, should blow directly in the 
faces of the Romane during the fight, cover 
them with dust; then keeping the river Aufidus 
on hie left, and posting his cavalry in the wings, 
he formed his main body of the Spanish and 
Goulish infantry, which he posted in the centre, 
with half the African beavy-armed foot on their 
right, and half on their left, on the same linewith 
their cavalry. His army being thas drawn up, 
he placed himeelf at the head of the Spanish and 
Gaolish infantry, and having drawn them ont of 
the lice, advanced to give battle, rounting bis 
front as be drew nearer the enemy, and extending 
his flanks in the shape of 3 ‘half moon, in order 
that he might leave no interval between his main 
fog boo Test of the line, whi iisted of 
the hesvy-armed infantry. 

The result of this battle was dreadfal. The 
‘Romans were conquered, and, according to Livy, 
Seer oe anges 

is thirst was for revenge and. 
seems to have been at this time satisfied; for be 
eried out seversi times to his soldiers, * ipere 
the vanquished.” Among the slain were Eailiva, 
‘Servilius, and Minveins, the late generalof horee 10 
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for having redaced the 
com 
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Faties, two | One and twenty mubtary’ 
tnbenes. any who bad deen consuls , and foar- 
score senators, Teo thousand mee. who had been 
Jett te guard the camp, surreodered to the enemy 
‘Varro. the consul, through whose rashness this 
duster hed occurred, eecaped with the remnant 
‘of the army into the adjacent cises Thos tau- 
anbalremained masterot the field, he beng clnefly 
indebted for this, ae well as for bis former sicto- 
Thee, bo the superiority of hus cavalry over that 


‘of the Rotaans, 

‘Mabarbal, one of the (arthagman generals, 
adsied Hanmbal to march with: ut lost of ime 
to Rome, promsing bum, that withi tive divs 
they should sap m the caput Hainmbat an 
swetaag, that i was a mutter whieh fr jwind 
vrataee dehbyraton ' Iya, myued Ma alta 
“that the gods bave not en lowed the seme mat 
with all heats = Low Hata know bow te 
conquer, but not to wake the best ue of 1 
vactury * 

Its asserted shit th edelis sive Rein, ant 
the caupire Etat Lat must nt he attrobaty 
1) the crrur of Hann fal as sume hate suf 
Hie will was to fare the vere four 
tome tothe grotind , but, restran s Ely a dn 
Power, who ruteth mrsecn of som otis ae 
Lnown among mon, be wis ferttul of proses utin, 
wt ths rm the de ire ct his beet bine we 
tas mafily vitinw that home wis saved by de 
taterponition of Disane Prey dence 

Soom after the hate fC aoae Hannibal bx? 
esp atetnd his brother Mie fo € tage wit, 
Ane pews of bin sic ors 6d kthe sanie tm t 
Gand mucecun, wy coder th th wagat be 
ctabled te gut au end to the cmuilet 

‘Un bis arrival Mage, im fall write mule 
Tfty speech an wligh he ext dle hry imethers 
Cxploas, and displayeL the rot ady at 
had obtaiacd over the omins tnd to 
anne ively idea of the gre dues ef he victory 
he poured outan the mmddie ¢t the s path stu! 
4 gold rings winch hud ben taken trom th 
fayces of such of the Ramin net aity ay hud 
fallasn mn the battle cf Cann c, with tha ate ntien 
wo doubt, of Han my thar avance for wach 
they were provertiaf thit be pught the anor 
yeadily obtain buy uemands for dx conclu fed 
his opeeb with demandwg money, provisions 
end runforec ments 

‘Mago, by this deed, showed that be under 
stood the weak point of th susde mest uv 
them were struck with an cwtrserdinary joy, atid 
Imuleo, a great tratd to Hannibal, tancyit g be 
had a fur opportanity to msul Hanno, Cx el uf 
ot the contrary faction, who wus pen wilt 
general, be ashed tum, whether they wore stall 
dussstofied with the war they were carrying on 
gana the Romans, and wore still for having 

stmibal delivered up to them? Ianue replied, 
that his opamion was unaltered , and that the vc- 
tones of which they sa much boast-d (oupy oung 
them real) could not give him jo3, but only m 
proporuca 4s they should be made sabserry at to. 
an advantageous peace. He theo undcrtock to 
prove that the mughty exploits of which thy sc 
much boasted were fallcious “Ehave cut to 
proces,” says be, continuing Mago's speech, “the 

arms, send me some troops. What 
taore could you ask, bad yon been conquered? 

















Thase twice sured upon uh coemy 
uo doubs, of provisions of every kind 
provasions and twmy 
votherwist. bad sou lost your can p?* 
asked Mago, whether any of thy Jaun natinne 
had come over to Hanathat, and whether the 
Romie bad wade him avy proposals al proce 
To ths Mago answered in i megane.“ Pthe 
perceive,’ replud Hauno, “thes we ate no tar- 
ther advanced, than when Hannibal bret landed 
mah. ‘The ankreaee be dew from bea 
vas thw numer mea nor mey ought to he 
sopp'ed Het Haneibils fu tion 41: sailing, no 
nutes) nd to Hanno sn munatintes whe 
were treated ty the cthate at prerud ce and yeas 
Jonesy and orders eure gave ber levying, without 
dctis, the eequureg sty ptics Myo act owt ams 
neliately for Span to rane 24000 foot, and 
ashe sean that country but thee levies wore 
aftr ards sig ey ata wt to ath quart 
wo cance wis tht contrary Cacti bo appnse the 
disigne ot a asteral wha (hey abbotrd. 
White an Roma a consul, whe had fled, was 
thanked brome he Rad: wot desparred of the 
Humonwedith at Coibyge people were ale 
Stages with Hantabal tor bang s10to 
se Lest were Jo Moun Lar the enour of hy 
se apmicns than for the good ot hts county, 
tod srnoter ce my ty Hannibal thaw tite 
Jeu Manto ddl allan his power $0 proven 
fury su cess, atte te render thet which Beal be 
aherly .vu dot ao isnt 
Aus ck mad aieot atent rman by unture, 
avd sos arnoay are the ways ane whteb he torment 
Tis tie Disks omc, comeied and bee 
fisted ther my por ac in, enyust, and gtuck ars 
eb tC tewtieh he sail not frequently ve surt, 
fom k Pam feel bis venweance But hae dd 
tert satwheniee rare bora a cw by thy Sp ira 
Finu the b reengsmot the tallow natane 
if 























+ peste mature 
and ese each 
br thers bay 
uomnwon Lard 

Ths hath of (anna sul) ¢1ed the mes power 
ful netous of Italy to Maumnbal, drcw aver to bie 
watcrot Greets Magna, wah the ety of Tarcn 
tum and thay wrested from the Romans their 
test anc cnt alles, among whom the Capuans 
inld the first rank. ‘Tbe city, by the Acrtlity 
of ais sau, its ods intageeus attuition, aud the 
hangs ot along poser, hud row nto great wealth 
and powcr Luxury and a love of pleasur, the 
usaif attendants on weilth, had corrupud the 
wrods of als ertizens, who, trom theer natural 
inchnatoos, wore wurb inclined to ylupiucus 
nome 

Hannibal made che ive of this city for his wia- 
ter quarters, and bere it was, ucording to Livy. 
that thow auldiers who bad ust cad the hardeet 
toil, and braved the mat f eamidabk dangereware 
weakened and sutal xd by nsury Thar cove 
rage was eo greatly cncrvated in this bewitching 
Teurcment, that all (hur aficr efforts were rather 
‘owing to the {ame und splendonr of thet force 
vietones, than to thor prownt strength, When 
Hisuprbal marci ed fers forces out of the etty, ane 


suc tate te tether a harmony 
tas A tu whntupter to bie 
as, for the sake of their ane 








atop full, | 
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Cold you have talked | 
He then | 
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) but: 
‘affairs in Italy, was owin; 
from Carthage. The desiga of Imilco’s 
Yn sending these eaccours was thwarted 
‘of Hanno, and those recruits which Mago 
aed by order of the senute were sent to-snother 
It followed, therefore, that Hannibal 
Jeft to depend upon bis own personal re- 
qoorces. His army wae now reduced 10 26,000 
foot, and 9000 horse s and it was heace impossible 
for him, in an euemy's country, to seize on all the 
advantageous posts; to awe his new allies; to 
¢ his ok conquests, and form new ones; 
and to keep the Geld with advantage agsinst two 
armies of the Romaus, which were recruited ev 
year. ‘The truth ix, bounts were set 10 his u 
hallowed ambition and revenge by a superior 
Power, and he was to be sent bome, not decked 
with the wreath of 2 vicior, but “clothed with 
shame.” 
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TREATY CONCLTDED BETWEEN WANNIDAL, OF 
WBRAL OF THK CARTHAGINIANS, AND PRUIP, 
SON OF DEMETHIUS, KING OF MACKDONLA. 


‘Durjng the second Punie war, shout the year 
wc, 215, 8 treaty was concluded between Philip, 
king of Macedon, and the Carthaginians, 
which, as it throws much light on the power, 
constitution, religion, ete., of the Carthaginians 
at this period, 16 bere given evtire, from the 
pages of Polybius, 

“ The solenm treaty which Hannibal the gene- 
ral, Mago, Myrean, Barcomar, and ull the seust- 
ors of Carthage thot are with him, aod all the 
Carthaginians that are in the army with bim, 
lave sworn with Xenopbanes, the son of Ceo- 
macbus, the ambassador deputed by king Phitip, 
the son of Demetrius, in bis own name, and in 
the nares oc Mocetceians and their allies. 

“In the presence of Jupiter. Juno, and Apollo; 
iv the presence of the deity of the Carthaginioux, 
wad of Serscies oe) folous ; in th of 

ts, Triton, jeptane ; in the presence 
ull the gods who are with us in the camp, and of 
the sun, the moon, and the earth; in the pre- 
heated pe neers Bees, at waters ; in the 
presence 1s wl ide over the 
fate of Carthage fhe Eroce of ail the 
who preside over 1 jaian empire, 
and the rest of Greece; in the presence of all 
the guds who diret the afurs of wat, and are 
Present at this treaty; Hannibal the general, 
aod all the senators of Carthage that are with 
jsim in the army, snd all the inians thot 
are in the army with him, have said :-— 











“+ With the oousent of you and of us, this 
resty of amity and concord shall connect us 
t 








of Fie endl ie chien sod 
that are subject tu t iniea to- 
‘ith heir aries and thet ais j the ees 

eae and all ube people with whom we are 
allied im Tualy, Gaul, ond Liguria; and oll those 
that shall hereafter enter into an alliance with 





tiates that are subject to the Carthaginians, with 


al, and Ligoria, that 
iis time in alliance with us; and all 
otherw likewise that shull hereafter be received + 
intoonr altiance with any of those parts in Ktaty ; 5! 
shall ‘nd defend Philip, king of Macedonia, ! 
together with those Greeks that are in allisace ; 
with him. We will aot engage in any iil de- 
signs, or employ any kind of treachery the onc 
agsinst the other. “Bat with all slacrity and « 
willingness, without any deceit or frand, you ; 
the Macedonians, shall declare yourselves ‘tha « 
enemies of these that are the enemies of the ! 
Carthaginians : chose kings alone excepted, aud , 
those ports and cities, with which you’ are} 
conpecied by treuly. Aud we also, on the j 
other hand, will be the enemies of those that « 
are the enemies of hing Philip; those kings, aud. 
cities, and nations, alone excepted, to which we! 
are ulrendy bound by treaty. You stall be: 
partners also with us in the war in which we 
are now engaged against the Romans; till the 
gods give to you and to usa happy peace. You ! 
‘shall supply Us with the assistance that is requi- | 
site, and in the manner thut shall be stipulated { 
between us, Aud if the gods, refusing succes 
to our endravours in the war against the Romans 
and their allies, should dispose us to enter into 
treaty with them, we shall insist that you also 
be included in the treaty, and that the peace 
shal} be made upon there expressed conditions ; 
—that the Romany sball at no time make wor ! 
against you: that they shall not remain masters | 

aig oe Apollonia, Epidamnus, Pharos, Di- ; 
mallos, Parthia, and Autiotania; and that they | 
sball restore also to Demetrius, of Pi ‘ 
the persons of his kindred who are pow ined | 
in public custody at Rome. If the Romans eball 
Afwerwards make war agunst you oF up we will 
mataally send such assistance an shail be requi- 
site to either party. The same tbing also will ; 
we petform, if any other power shall declare | 
‘war agoinst us ; those states and citles alone ex- 
cepted with which we are allied by treaty. If 
‘ot any time it should be judged pepedient to add 
to the present treaty, or to detract from it, it 
ahal! be done with mutoal consent.’” 
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ising a epirit of revolt agaimt 
oe, nad soch ther ea 
es could be engaged in the cause, 
#0 as to form s Greek coalition egninst Mice- 
dovia. Philip was never able to falfil bis en- 
Fagements with the Carthagmiaus, and when 
they signed» treaty with the Romane it wx 
under such hemilating circumstances, that they 
conld only stupalate for theaeelres mo mention 
was made of Phahp. 


TRAMGACTIONS RELATIVE To STAIN AND 
CaRDixta. 


The two Recipice still continaed mm the cmnmand 
of Spain, (oc 214.) and (hear arme wore making 
considerable progress thi re, when Hasdrutal, whe 
alone sevmed able to cope with them, recused 
orders from Carthage te march into Ctaly te the 
rehef of Hanmibal bye brother Hs tore that ge 
neral act vat, be wrote to the «rate to consimee 
them of the necesity of sending a general in his 
stead who was capable of oppming the Rotates 
Tanlco was therfore wat dither with an ar.ny, 
and asitrubal set ot spon hs mare ban winter 
Jom his butler, The wews of hisdcpartur wes 
fo worer known, than the grater part cf Span 
wa aubjectul by the Scipton ‘These eno ene 
Tals, aniniated by oe ly sigual success, twee 
sible, Frum leasing Spt 
rer to which the fom us 
would be expowd tf, being seareely able to re ist 
Hannibal alone, they shonid be attacked by tre 
two brothers with ther Waid forces 
therefore parsued Hasdrubal, and ovcre ame hits, 
so that hy could nether contioue hie atarch for 
July, oot remain in Spain. 

The Carthagimans had no better succes im 
Sardinia. Designing to take adsantage of some 
rebellion, which they lad fomented in that coun- 
try, they lost 12.000 men mb @ battle fourhe 
uganst the Romane, who took a still gts er 
norber of prisoners, amtoug whom wore las tro 
st, saranmd Calvas, Uauno, aul 3 
Hunwibal’s brother,) who were distinz 
their burth ae well as military exploits, 















rest Hasdrubal, tf 
‘hes considered the 














THE APTAIRO IN ITALY RESTMED. 


‘From the time of Hannibal's abode 10 C3rna, 
the Carthagonan affairs in Italy no longer sup- 
thew former reputation M. Marcellus, 
inst a8 pretor, sod afterwards as consul, had con- 
tributed very much to ths rerolatinn. He ha- 
tassed Hannibal's army 08 every occanon, (ne. 
211—918,) seized apon his quarters, forced bir 
to raise sieges, and even defeated him im several 
engagements ; #0 that he was called the Sword of 
Rome, as Fabius hed before been termed 15 
Backler 
‘Bat what most affected Hannibal was, to sce 
Capea besieged by the Romans. Io order, there- 
fore, to sostain his i his allies by 





eraployment for | diversion. 
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Hanvitel was vot without hope of being able, 
in the first consternation, to storm some part af 
end thus to allure the Romeo fa 

with all their forces from the siege uf Cnpaa 
the rehef of ther capital; at lenst he flattered 
humeif, that if, for the eake of cantincing the 
tivge, they chould divide therr forces, their weaks 
new might thon offer an occasion, either to the 
Copaam or lumeelt, of engaging or defeating 


Rome was surprised at this movement, bat not 
coufinanded A proposal being made by one of 
the sin tore to rveall all the aranve to euecour 
Rom , Fabuns declared, chat 1 would be thames 
fat chem to be terrihed, and forced to change 
theve nic sures upon every movement of Hane 
bal. They therefore only reealled 4 portion of 
the army ind one of the general Q Fulvius, the 


Mig some devastations, 
ter ot tattle betore the 
Both mdes: 
‘wer preparing for the conflict, when & violent 
storm obliged thet to separate ‘They were no 
woner returned to thir fespecuve catmps than 
the tice uf the hcavens grew serene, as though 
pleased with having prevented the atrife 

Lar the ercanmtarces whieh mont confoanded 
Hanwha were, thar whit be lsy eneamped at 
the g ites of Rome, the Romans had sent out re 
crorty for the neniy un Spain at another gate , ate 
thit thy ground whercou hy camp was pitehid 
had been sotd, notwithstanding that cireuniatance, 
for ts fall value So ban faced s contempt tong: 
Hunn bal to the quick, be, therefore, by way of 
Ferd wien, put wp to auten the shops ol the 
Roldsunths rowid the Forum After this bravado, 
he te tired, snd in his march plundered the neh. 
teinple of the goddess Teton, who, sceording 
to Ueathen ing tholygy, presided over groves, 

Capua, thus left to Hvelf, held out but very 
Iitde longer, After such of ste senators as hid 
taken the chief share 1m 11 





































theans sex to a tramealdeath by drinking potson, 
the erty aurrendend at dneretion. ‘The success 
of this stege fully restored to the Romans their 
supertonty over the Carthaginian, and it showed 
at the same time Lew formidable the power of 
the Romans was when they undertook to purush 
their perfdious ales, and. the feeble protection 
whieh Hannitel could sffurd hie treads in the 


hour of danger. 








‘THE ATTAIRS IN BPATH. : 


‘The aspect of affsirs wan very much changed 
in Spain Be. 212, The Carthaginians had three 


armics im that cramtry ; ove cominanded by Has~ 
drabal, the son of Gugo; the aceond by jasdru~ 
‘bal, son of Hamilear; and a third Magu, 
who had jouned the first Hadrabet, The two 
Serpe, viding 
ther forces, and attarking the enemy separaiely, 
which was the cause uf their ruin. They agreed 























the victories he had lately gained over Syphax, 
jomet himself, and was soon to be followed by 

indibisis, a powerfal Spanish prince. ‘The armies 
‘came to an engagement, and the Romans, ro long 
‘es they had their general at their head, made = 
courageous resistance ; bat he being slain, those 
ria) ad escaped the carnage secured themselves 

ight. 

itd three victorious armies marched imme- 
diately in quest of Coens, io order to put an end 
to the war by his defeat, Cueus was already 
more than balf vanquished by the desertion of 
his allies, who all forsook bim, and left to the 
Romaa generals this iroportant instruction— 
never to et thelr on forces be exceeded in 
numbers by those of foreigners. Cneus guesnd 
that his brother was slain, and his army defeated, 






upon seeing such great bodies of the cuemy 
ive, He survived him but a short time, being 
killed in the ¢: ment. ‘These two great men 


were equally lamented vi their citizens and 
allies 5 and Bpain deeply felt their loss, because 
of the ji ‘and moderation of their conduct. 

‘These extensive countries seemed now incvi- 
tably lost; but the valour of 1. Marcius, a pri- 
‘vate of the equestrian order, preserved 
them to the Romans. Soon after, the younger 
Scipio was sent thither, who severcly revengrd 
the death of his father and uncle, ad restored 
the sffars of Rome in Spain to a fourishi 
condition. 





TAR AFFAING IN ITALY RESUMED, 


One anforessen defeat, which occurred nc. 
207, ruined all the measures and blasted all the 
hopes of Mannibal with regard to Italy. The 
consuls of this year, which was the eleventh of 
the second Punic war, were C, Claudius Nero 
and M, Livius, ‘The latter hed for his province 
the Cisatpine Gaul, where he was to oppose Has- 
drabsl, who, it was reported, was preparing to pass 
the Alps, ‘The former comnianded in the coun- 
try of the Brotians and in Lucania, that is, in 
the opposite extremity of Itsly, and was thereto 

ose Hannibal. 

‘The passage of the Alps gave Hasdrubal but 
Hittle trouble, because Hannibal bad made his 
path clear, and all the nations were disposed to 
Teceive him. Some time after this, he despatched 
couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. 
Nero found by these letters that Hasdrubal was 


Pabliss was vanquished first. To the two | of 
leaders be had to oppose, Musiniass, elate with | i 





commonicsted without danger, he 
told them that be was leading them to certain 
sietory; that in war, all things depended upon 
reputation ; that the bare ramour of their arrivi1 


‘would disconcert all the measutes of the Cartha- , 


gimane: and that the whole honour of thia battle 
"They marched with extraordinary di 

marched with extraordinary diligence, 
an] jolued the other sountlin the night. The 
anny of Porcius, the pretor, was encamped near 
thet of the consal, and in the morning a council 
of war was held.” Livius was of opinion that it 
‘would be better to allow the troops seme days to 
refresh themselves; but Nero besought him not 
totuin by de'ay an enterprise to which despatch 
onty could give success, and to take advantage of 
the error of the enemy, as well absent as present. 
This advice was complied with, and accordingly 
the signal for baitle was given, 

Hasdrubal, advancing to his foremost rarks, 
discovered by several circumstances that freslt 
troops were arrived, and he did not doubt bat 
they belonged to the other cousnl. This made 








him conjecture that bis brother had sustained 
@ considerable loss, and to fear that be was 
come too late to his assistance. Accordingly, he 


id 


sounded a retreat, and hie army begun to marc 
in great disorder. Night overtaking him. 
bis gaides deserting him, he was uncertain w! 
way tu go. He marched at random along the 
banks of the river Metauras, now called Metaro, 
and was preparing to cross it, when the three 
armics of the Romans overtook him. In this 
extremity, he saw it would be impossible for 
him to avoid an engagement, and he therefore 
did everything which could be expected from 
the preseuce of mind and the valour of a grest 
captuin, The battle lasted a loug tim 
obstinately dixputed hy both parties. Hasdrubul, 
especially, signalized himselfin this engagement, 
aod added reputation to that which he hac 
already gained. He led on bis soldiers, trem- 
bling and dispirited, against a superior enemy, 
avimating them by his word, eupportwg them by 
his example, and with intreaties and menicesen- 
deavouring to bring back those who fied, till ut 
last, seeing that victory declared for the Romans, 
and being unable to survive the loss of so many 
thousand men who bad quitted their couutry to 
follow his fortane, he ed into the midst of a 
Roman cohort, and was slain. Polybias ctates, 
‘that 10,000 Carthaginians and 2000 Romans fell 
‘in this conflict, 
Hou cst eet pen be merce Ge night 
which followed the engagement, Taroagh ev 
where he pasted his Tetura, choute of 
9, and load ecclamations welcomed him, instead 
‘those fears which his coming had occasioned. 
He arrived in the camp the sixth dsy, The 




















aod ws + 















hnend of Hesdrubal, throws inte the camp of the 
jinians, informed Hannitel of his brother's 


Uh all the Mowing fortune of our name. 
Doundiese ‘bat Sowing fortune, all 
Are desh'd and bared i any beotber’s fall ~ 
P. Praners. 


‘These are fit words to put into the mouth of 
blighted ambition; splly show tl 
Bangibal’s desires, the depth of 
bis frustrated designs. And whea we consider 
that they are a farthful paraphrase of the very 
words which he did ater, they appear more 
stnikingh Fre and better illustrate the cha- 
| racter of Hannibal. 

Reader, observe what that character is. There 
| ie no lamenting for bie brother's ma, but on it 
| affected his own honour, Hts own hopes end 
‘fortune are the only things which affected bin 
in the catastrophe: thus betraying a heart woud 
of honwany, and a soul anbitiony alune of 100 
jown glory. He could adept the words which 
Avareh uttered to Saison, — 





grief at 





* —— goand sprue, 
‘Hanos, and apost, and rum, are may cure,” 

bat, when bis armirs faited, or he himsri€ was 
defeated in his designs, hike that fiend who, u 
companing the run of man, found his wu, 





truck with dread nd anguish,” 


he speaks of 
 Sogleas te,umpha of hus hoped success, 
Bite, und denperatin aud dncses” 
O6it Tos) 
“to bis followers; mourning over the loss of glory 
a for an only chikd. 


1 : 
TRE EECOKD PONIC WAR CoxCLE DTD, 





‘The fate of arms was not more propitions to 
the inions io Spain The prudent vigour 
+ of young Scipio had restored the Roman affairs 
i ‘country tu their former prosperous con- 
dition, as the cou: jlowness of Fabius bad 








: fal African prince, went over to the 
and Syphax, on the contrary, to the Cartbs- 
inns, 














expedition for bie 


was to command 







oct ont with at imaginable 
i whilst bis 


Dut he considered these only a8 80 many steps by 
which be was to climb to a nobler enterprist, | 
aamely, the conquest of Africa. I 

‘Scipio repaired to Africa, a.c. 204, by whieh ‘| 
step he made it the seat of war. The devastation , 
of the country, the siege of Uticm, one of the | 
strongest eitics of Africa, the defeat of the armicn 
under Syphax and Haedrabal, and afterwards the 
taking 8) phax himself priwner, who wan one of 
the mos powerful «apporters the Carthaginians | 
ad tet, all these things combined, made 
them at tat their thoughts to pace. For 
thee purpose depated thirty of their prinei- 
pal senators who were elected from that power- 
ful body at Carthage, ealled the Counell of the 
Mondred. 

Being introduced into the Roman general's 
tent, they all threw themselves prostrate upon 
the earth, spoke to Lim in terms of subi 
necused [fannthal as the muthor of all thei 
calamities, and premised, in the mame of the 
aenate, unplieit obedic nice to the Romane Neipio 
replad, that though be was come into Attica for 
conquest, he would grant them peace upon these 
coolitions That the should ch liver tpal the 
primers and deseeters to the Romens; that they 
‘should recall therr urroue out of Maly and Gaul, 
should never set fut agun ay Spain; shoutd re 
ture out of the wlands between ftuly and Africas 
should deliver up all ther abips, twenty ex- 
cepted; should give to the Romans $00,000 

hele. of 01,000 of barley, aad pay 
15,000 taknis; and that, inthe event of their 

conditions, they then might send 
wate, ‘The Carthagininns 
feigned compliance, but it was only to gain time 
til Hanpibal should return, A truce wan then 
grantd to the Carthaginians, who immediately 
sent deputies to Rome, and st the same time, 
an express to Haombsl to order bis return inw 
Africa. no. 203, 

Hannibal was then in the extremity of Italy. 
Here he tecrived the orders from Carthage, 
which he could nut baten to without groans, and 
shedding tears; be was exasperated almost to 
mudocas to see himaclf thus forced to quit bis 
prey. Never did a baninhid man abow such 
‘regret at leaving his native country, as Hanpibat 
did in departing from that of an enemy. He 
often turned hu eyes towards Italy, accusing 
gods and men of his misfortune, and calling down 
imprecations, says Livy, upyo lameelf, for put 
having marched bis soldiers directly to Rowe, 
after the tattle of Cann, whilst yet the suords 
of bis soldiers were recking with the blood of 


‘At Rome, the senatr, dissatisfied with the ex~ 
cuses made by the Carthaginian in Joe 
tifcation of their republic, and the ridica} 
fer which they made in its mame of sbering to 
the treaty of Lotating, thought to refer 
the decision of the whole to Scipio, who, being 


























































THE APCOMD PUWIC WAR CONCLUDED. 








a ing their hands, and 
iemehded that tho Carihagioian Geek magne nat 
out and seize ft 


ance, complied; and Hasdrubal, sailiug oat of 
harbour, a oe pert of the Roman 
ships, and. st them to Carthage, althou; 
the trast was subsisting. a 

ipio sent depution to Carthage to complain 
of tail outrages but they were dviregarded. "The 
arrival of Hannibal had revived their courage, 
aud again inspired them with hope. The depu- 
ties were even in great danger of being ill-treated 
by the populace. They therefore demanded a 
convoy, which was grauted thera ; but the megis 
trates, who were determined on the renewal of 
the war, gave private orders to Hasdrubal, who 
‘was with the fleet near Utica, to attack the Ro- 
tnan galley when it should arrive in the river 
Dragada, near the Roman camp, where the con- 
roy was leave them, Hasdrubal obeyed the 
order, and sent out two galleys against the am- 
‘bassadora; but he did not succeed in his treach 
erous designs, 

‘This was afresh subject for war between the 
two states. They were more exasperated sgainst 
each other than ever, the Romans from a desire 
of avenging themselves fur such perfidy, the 
Carthaginians from @ persuasion that they could 
not now expect # peace, 

‘We may here mention, that thix trait in the 
character of the Carthugininns was onc of the 
minst usual and evit results of aucient paganisin, 
‘Phere was no bond iu its varied systems to bind 
men together in honesty uf purpose. Some of 
those systems, indecd, taught that treachery war 
‘& necessary evil, in order to obtain a certain good. 
Hence, actions, which man, taught only by the 
taper light of reason, would shudder (o commit, 
wore committed withoat compunction, and fre- 
quently with a belivf that the deed was a virtue, 

"be same bitter fraits result from modern pagan- 
ism, But how differently are we tunght by the 
Christian system of moral duties. In the Bible, 
“precept upon precept,” * line upon fine,” teaclies. 
ws to apeak the truth, to avoid deceit, and to act 
at all times towards our fellow-man ander this 
impression: “ Thou Gud secst me ;” and it de- 
ounces woes upou those who, blessed with this 
light, act in opposition to it’ How ought we, 
then, to prise the Bible, and to esteem it as the 
source of trae kaowledge, which points our way 
to heaven as with a sunbeam! 

At the same time, Letius aod Folvius, who 
carried the fall powers with which the senate and 























Grthngn” ‘Ae the Corthegalann halt oly 
is the Carthaginians had not 

infringed the trace, but violated the law crue 

tons p the persons of the ambassadors, it might 


have boon seized by way of repel: Spio 
however.” attentive to the Roman honour, di 
maissed them withot injury, This act of modera- 





people of Rome had invested Scipio, arrived in | before the 





‘The senate, after a faint resist- | arri 


thence he sent out spies to observe the position 
of the Romans. Scipio having seized these, in- 
stead of punishing them, commanded them to be 
led about the Roman camp, in order that they 
might make close observation, und then they 


were sent back to Hacuibal. ‘The latter knew 
whence ¢o bold an assurance flowed. After the 
many reverses he had met wih, he no longer 
expected that fortune would again smile upon 
hia ; whilst every one, therefore, was excitin} 

him to battle, the destroyer of nations hiisel 

meditated only peace. But it was his own glory 
still that he sought, He flattered hitaself that 








the conditioas of it would be more honourable, ag | 


he wus at the head of an army, and as the fate of 
arms might still appear uncertain. Guided by 
these motives, Hannibal seut to desire ao inter- 
view with Svipio, which was comphed with, and 
the pme and place fixed, 

‘When thew two generals met, they continued. 
for some time in deep silence, ax though aston 
ished, and struck with @ mutoal admiration of 
vach otber. At length Hannibal spoke, aud after 
having praised Scipio in the most artful and 
dvlicate manner, be gave ® lively description of 
the ravages of war, and the calamities in which 
it had involved both the victors and the van- 
quished. He conjured him not to be ne 
the splendour of his victories. He represent 
‘to him, that though be might hitherto bave been 
saccessful, he ought to be aware of the incon- 
atancy of fortune; that he himeelf was a proof 
of what he advanced; that Scipio was at that 
time what Hannibal had been at Thrasymenus 





and Cannm ; that he ought to make a better use | 


of opportunity than he hiraself bad done, by 
consenting to a peace, of which it was in bis 
power to propose the conditions, Hannibal con- 
cluded with declaring, that the Carthaginians 
would willingly resign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and 
all the istauds between Africa aud Italy, to the 
Romans; that they must be forced, since such was, 
the will of the gods, w coufine themselves to 
Africa, whilst they chould see the Romanus ex- 
tending their conquests to the most remote Te- 
gions, and obiiging all natians to pay obedience 
to their laws. 

lied in a few words, but not with less 
jinians for 


human events, he conclnded with desiring 
prepare for bittle, unless he chose rather to 

accept of the conditions proposed, to which, he 

observed, some others would be added, in ordet 
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as 





aecepe these conditions, and the generals left one 
‘with the resolution of deciding the fate of 
by a general battle. Fach commander 

exhorted bia troops to fight ‘valiantly. Hannibal 
dwelt epon the vi ‘he had gained over the 
Romans, the generals he had stan, the armies he 
had apnihilsted. Scipio reprecented to his sol- 
+ diers the conquests of both the Spains, his <ne- 
| seages in Africa, and the confession their enemies 
themselves had made, by the fact of coming to 

| gue for peace. All this be spoke with the tone 
and ait of a conqueror. Never were motives 

, More powerful to prompt troops to behave gal- 
' Yently. This day was to comphte the glory of 
+ the one or thr other of the geverals, and i de 


i 
| cide whether Rome of Carthage was t ptercribe. 
{ Saws to all other nations, 

1 Te would be neciileas to dwell upon the circum- 
}e stanece of the battle, The reader will naturally 
conclude thateach strove ardently for the victory 
and that two such expenenced generate did ver 

: ce Which would conteibnte 





| to secu 
| the part of Hannibal, thowands 
ginmos wore alin, aod a great number of pre 
‘ noners taken. Hannibal eseaped am the tu 
tnd entering Carthage, ownel that he was con 
quered, declared that the ciazens had 
anther chinee Jeft than to accept peace upon 
Reipio’s conditions, 
ipio bestowed high eulogiums oo Hannibal, 
with regard to Ins abibty 1m taking advantages, 
his manner of drawing out his army. aud gisies 
out bis onder; and he affirmed that Manoibid 
had this day eurpayed hunvelf in the art of wor, 
With regard to himself, he well kinw how te 
j make a proper advantage of the victory, und the 
consternation which prevaited amuus the Carthas 
+ giniang He commanded ane of bis heute nants 
to march his land urmy to Carthage, whilst he 
prepared to conduct the feet thither 
Je was not far from the city, when he met a 
vesiet covered with streamers Jnd olive braaches, 
bringing ten of the moat con wtersble perwns of 
the state as ambassadors, tu implore hiselemeney. 
‘These he dismuved, bidding them to evine to tact 
j| st Tonis, where he should halt. ‘The deputies, 
thirty in number, came to bint at the place ap- 
pointed, and sued for in the mnst subsmis- 
sive terms Scipio then called a council, the 
aeajority of which were for razing Carthage, ant 
treating the mhabitants with the utmost severity. 
Bat the considerativa of the tate which it mast 
necessarily take to capture 2 city 90 strongly fur- 
tified, and fearing a saccessor might be appointed 
whilst be should be employed in the siege, made 
Scipio inclive to mercy, and be granted their 
petition, 
‘The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio 
to the Carthaginians were—That tbe Carth 
jinians should continue free, and preserve their 
wa, their territories, and the cities they pos- 
cessed in Africa before the war—that they should 
deliver up to the Romans sil deserters, slaves, 
and prisovers belonging to them ; all their ships 
‘except ten triremes ; ail the elephants which they 
‘then had, and that they should uot train ap any 




































arias atch th 5s 
fe Prnish the Carthagiauns for their violation of | wore for war—that whoald not umke war | 
trace. 

Hansitel could not prevail spon himself to { first obi: 





talents of silver in fifty annus! pas ments (that |, 
about 1,750,000/,)—and give 100 hostazes, who 
should be nominated by Sciyio, And in order 
that they might have time to send to Rome, he 
agreed to grant thent a trace, upon Conditing that 
they should restore the ships takeo during the 
former wor, without stoch they were aot to 
expect cither a truce of peace. 

hen the depaties were returned to Carthage, 
they Hid before the senate the conditions dictat 
by Scipio. But they appeared so intolernble ta 
Ging, that, 0 a speech, he endeawoured to dine 
suale his crtizene from aceepting © peace apn 
such Imouliating terms, Manniba), prowuked at 
ith which such an orator wad 

























and Immediately made an apology, 
"anya hr, your city at nine seare of 
ut died not retorn ta it till after thirty -0re 
years’ whence, Chad full leisure to tearm the a 
of war. and flatter myself that 1 fave made antue 
Taprovemcut in them, Ag for your laws aud 
customs, 18 ne wonder Dam agnorant of them, 
al J therefore desine you to instruct me in 
them." He then expatiated on the indiapensubte 
necesaty of peare ; and he added, that they ouglt 
tw tank he peda for having prompted. the 
Romane to grant thent x peace even upon ther 
condos, After he, further, had petted aut 
to them the necessity of a unity of opinion oo thin 
sabjeet, hole city eae over to hin vie 
peace wd; batistaction made to Sei 
with regard to the sbipy reclaimed by hin 
truce obtained for three monty; and ambasa- 


























they were immediatly aduitted to an audicuer, 
Hasdtulal, surnamed Hadas, who was atill an 
ierrconedable enemy to Hannibal and bis faction, 
spoke Gt, aud after having excused, tu the tet 


of his power, the people of Carthage, by imputing 
the rapture to the umbition of some particular 

ons, be added, that had the ('arthaginiann 
listened to lw counsels and there of Lanna, they 
would have been xble to graut to the Romana 
the peace which they now dictated to the Care 
thaginisin “But,” continneed he, * wisdom xnd 
ptomperity are very rarely funnel together, The 
Ficseamh ger Inilno ter aaa they never sutier 
wed by goad fortune. And 
be surprising should they ect wtherwise, 
Surcess dazzles those only to whom it is new 
and anusual ; whereas the Romans are 00 much 
accustomed to conqner, that they are almost ine 
temible to the charms of victory ; and it may be 
said, to their gtory, thst they have extended their 
‘empire, in some measure, more by the bumanity 
they have shows to the conquered, than by the 
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deep affilction, and many could not refrain tears. 
Hannibal, on this occasion, is said tohave langhed; 
and when he was reproached by Hasdrubal Hadus, 
for thus inaulting his country, in the affliction 
which he had brought upoo it: “ Were it pos- 
sible,” he replied, “for my heart to be seen, and 
‘that as clearly as ~ ‘countenance, you would 
‘then find, that this ter, which offends ro 
much, flows not from an intemperate Joy, but 
from @ mind almost distracted with the pablic 
calamities, Bat ia this Inughter more unseason~ 
able than your unbecoming tears? then 
ght you to have wept, when your arms were 
inglotionsly taken from you, your ships burned, 

you were forbidden to engage in foreign 
wart, This was the mortal blow which laid on 
prostrate. We are sensible of the public eata- 
mity, 90 far ouly as we have a personal concern 
in ft} and the loss of our money gives us the 
most pungent sorrow. Hence it was, that when 
‘our city was made the spoil of the victor; when 
‘it was left dissymed and defenceless amidst so 
‘many powerful nations of Africa, who had at 
‘that time taken the field, not a groan, not a sigh, 
wa ‘Bat now. when you are called oa to 
‘contribute Individually to the tax imposed upon 
che etate, you bewsil and Inment as if all were 








Yost, Alas! Lonly wish, that the subject of this | j 


day's grief may not soon appear to you the least 
ofl Four mistortunes” ,; 


your 
‘This is w remarksble instance of the power of 
covetousness, Here are men of reverend years, 
and renowned for thelr gravity and wi 
sitting dow in sorrow and weeping like i 


ike infants 
for the lors of their wealth, ‘They had saffered 
Joses before; their sone had been de- 





over the minds of men, it leads to crime nad folly; 





deceit, bribery, and injustice ; and to some of the 
foulest sets and most fearful results that bave 
Stained the history of man in public aud private 
life. ‘They speak of it as subversive of the three- 
fold faw of Christian duty, personal, social, and 
ine ; as being intimately connected with all 
vices ; as destroying the bodies and souls of in- 
dividual, as Avacias, Saphira, and Demas, 
Finally, they identify covetonsness with itolary, 

and speak of it as one ofthe characteristics of t 
final apostasy of man from God, Its effects are 
seen daily in ont own social circles. ‘There we 
Jearn sonicthing of its soal-withering influence; 
the world at large is,“ Who will 
2" to the utter neglect of the 
“one thing needful;” thas showing, that the 
heart of man by nature prone in modern asin 
ancient times to hew unto itself idols of gold and 
silver. Great need is there, therefore, for our 
1d. beware of co- 








‘and the most maguificent triumph that Rome had 
‘ever seen was decreed him: and the surname of 
Africanus was bestowed apon him; an honour 
ill then unkaown, no person before having as- 
‘sumed the name of a vanquished nation. 

Thus ended the second Punic war; a war in 
which all the bad passions of human nature at 
made manifest in all its stages. To the Chris- 
tian render, it affords a melancholy pictare of tho 
human heart. It canses him to reflect on the 





words shall be turned fato plongh 
‘and spears into praning hooks, when 


* Ratio shall notin mp nrar senont nape: 
jether aball they Jeara, ware.” 
TAD he; Mite We. 





rm that day to adopt the Sgarative language of 
Series, obich ees frth is glowing ten his 























‘© The waif also shail dwelt wth the lank, 
‘Kad the leopard aha be dowe ech the RL 
‘Abd Gos call and the young fica end the fading tage 


‘ther: 

Awl a kitle child shall bend then. 
‘Aad the cow mud the beat shall Sed, 
‘Tiew pats coce shall le owe together 
‘Avd the dn shell eae straw hike the ox 
‘knd the sucking child shall play on tbe Dove of the ep, 
‘And the weaned ehild aball put bus hand a the evel 


alnee den 
‘They shalt not hurt nor destroy in all God «™ hat 
toeunts2” tea 8 





seal optad of te mpl et proces ‘Sten? 
anisersal 9 5H . 
und, thes, will own the geatle sway of the I rd 
Jesas Cheat, Len the Mun of wortoes who once 
trod this earth a3 0 strancer acquas 
grief, and who ended bits bte by an 
death pon the crma, ball une ds 
travail af bis soul, shall be satisfied, sun sll | 
one day rugn vistorwus mand oer the hearts tt 


‘The blond that be shed was for the 


“healing of the natons.” He saw them from 














on buch striving with ther Maker ard with exch 
other 19 the deadly confiet, and, yitgine them 
eft his Father's throne tw recor ele them not > 
God ard to themes for he wha lover Ga, 
loveth bis brother alw, ind a Christin Poe 
upon all mankind ge his brother Plats wall + 
ope of the mest gi tnoes result ot the cr ys ad 
passion of the Redicner Mun th rby wall te 
nator to peace wh Get ad mia to dit 
happy state wire he exyosed weet Arst he 
Game froin the bande ot bis Crate Well, 
therefore, may we take up the lauguaze ut the 
port, aud say 
“Come ten id de din Th mw ee 
Berveseteastin eran. sit) et 
Timon mew ot te 


Hovyeote sane at sted 
tot 
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TOL INTERVAL DETMEFN THE SICOND AND 
Tuimp 11 sic waKs 


‘This interval, inclu up abont fiby yeirs, tat 
18, froma Bc, 201 to Be LAY, we se) Inthe re 
markable a» w the events which relite to Cure 
thage, They may b. redusd 10 tev subjects, 
the one relatiog to the pron of Hunnshat, ani 
the other fosome partis ular differ neee by tween, 
the Carthaginians and Manonsa, biz of the 
Nowidians. 

Concerning the former, whote hictury inedud« 
the space of twenty-five sear. ad ut Shown we 
shail speak in thiy divisioa, the tullow ing intorm= 
anon bay been banded down te us, Mur th. 
conclusion of the peace. Hannibal at fit wus 
greatly respetd in Carthage, and he filled the 
first employ ments of the stale with honour af 
applanse. He headed, also, the Carthage 
forees in some ware against the Africans, but the 
Romana, to whom bis very name gave uneast- 
ess, made complaints on that secount, and be 











INTPOT LL BPCWEINE THR EFCQUD AND TUIED PINT Wane, 
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‘gualitics of a different sature to those he antolded 
1 the Geldof tale, snd whack will dank Bi 


portrature, and in some measure redeem 
character. 


Exgerly desiroas of restoring the affaire of hie 

afthered country to thi ir former prosperous 
dition, he was persunded that the two moet 
powerfal methods to make a state fourinh, were, 
‘an easet and equal distribation of justice to 10 
subjects im general, and sctupalous fidelity up the 
reanigement of the peblic finances, The furmer, 
by obser an equality among tbe ¢ 
end mahwe them enjoy auch an andicurbed 
Inberts, under the protection of thr laws, ns fully 
securce their honour, their hives, and pi 
unnte ¢ the inuividuals of the commonwealth more 
lowly tors ther, and attaches them more frmuby 
te th state, to which they owe the Preto 
nf all thot as most dese and valuable to then 
‘The Litter, by a fasthtal adminetraven of the 
pabhe revenues, anpplics nally the eeveral 
wints ard neeesmty ©of the atate, hepa 1 Fe. 
serve Or sc7 fa ling traoutee for aud ben etmer 
mnncies, and presenta the people from hettyg bars 
dened by new tuxes, which ary rend ted necemary 
by extravagant prolosion, nnd witch producedis- 
aftection to the gusernment, 
I saw, with great concer, the arreyra- 
ich had erept equalty into de adm 
stratiun af justice, and the manugentent of the 
niacee Upon his ikang nominated pretor, bo 
had the courage te altimpe the reformation of 
this dowhte abuy, without dreading ether the 
ommowty of the old inetion that opposed bim, of 
the new cnumity which hig zest for the repabtie 
mat ucessarily draw upon bum, 

The jules exerenmd the mont flagrant extor- 
twn with impumty, ‘They were so many petty 
tyrints eho diepoted in ao arbitrary wenner of 
the Kees nd tortanes of the eitazens, without the 
Wood posatility of a atop being put to ther ine 
wuntiee, Treause they hrid their commnsasons tor 
fit, avd mutually aupported one another, Han- 
uihal, ws pietor, sormmuned betore his tnbunal 
an officer belongivg to the bench of judges, why 
topenky abused hu power, Thea officer, who wan 
af te pel faction to Hannibal, and had as 

all the baughtroeas and pride of the Judges, 
among» bom fe was to be admitted at te expir- 
ation of hie present ofbee, nob atly refused to 
obey the summons Hannibal was not of a dis 
10n to suffer an affront of this uature to past 
inctwed, he caused him to be neized by 
Inctor, and brought before an assenibl 
people, when be impeached the whole bench of 
ju'ma, whose pride was not to be restrained 
rather by fear uf the laws, of a revirence for the 
wmagitrate. Hantubal, pereeiting that be #38 
heard with pleasure, proposed a law, by which 11 
way enacted, that new yon,es abiuld be eboee 
arually ; with 2 clause thus none should continue 
an ofhee Deyund that tert, This lew, at the saan 
‘ume that it obiamed for him the Lapeer putea 
people at large, drew upon him the ad the 
Brewer part of the influential citizens. 

Hannibal strempted another reformation, which 
cevented bum new enemies, bat pained bit great 
honoar, The public revenues were enther squan~ 
dered by the negligence af thore who bat the 
‘management of them, of were plund red by the 




























































‘upon the spoils of their country, de 


‘ehementy egaing these ) ws if their 
orn property jad heen taken from them, and not 
that ging to the state, 

‘This double reformation of abuses raised great 
slamours against Hannibal, and was the cause of 
his rain, His enemica were incesssutly writing 


tw the chief men, of their friends, at 
inform them that he was carrying ona secret 
intercourse with Antiochan, king of Syria; that 


hefrequently received couriers from him; aud 
that this prince had privately dispatched agents 


to Hannibal, to concert messures for proceedin 
‘with the war he was soditatingy that as some anke 
mals are ao flerce that they cannot be tamed, in like 
‘tanner Hannibal was of so turbulent and im- 
placable a spirit, that he could ill brook ease, 3nd 
‘sooner or later would breathe war again. These 
Teports were listened to at Rome; and as the 
transactions of the preceding war had been a 
aud carried on almost solely by Hannibal, 
‘the more probable. Scipio, however, 
strenuously oppa measures which the 
senate meditated taking agaiost Hannibal, on 
receiving thia intelligence. He represented 
that it waa derogatory to the dignity of the 
Raman people, to countenance the hatred and 
aoousations of Hannibal's enemies; to sapport, 
‘with their authority, their unjust passions ; and 
obstinately to persecute him even in the very 
heart of his country ; aa thoagh the Romans had 
not humbled him sufficiently, in driving hits out 
of the field, and forcing hum to lay down bi 


anos. 

‘But, notwithstanding these pradent remon- 
strances, the senate appointed three comtmis- 
tioners to go and make their complamts to 
‘Corthage, and to demand that Hannibal should 
‘ba delivered them. On their arrival in 


to tl 
aa the canse of their mission, Hannibal was 
seneible that he himself was required. Accord 
ingly, in the evening, he quitted Carthage, and 
retreated ao board a chip which he had secretly 
Broeided for hia own excape; on which ooeasion, 


his | to lessen his credit with the king, in which urti- 


other motives were pretended | freely 


afterwards, was to make Ftaly the seat of war. , 
For this purpose, be Tegoires 100, ships, and 
11,000 or 12,000 tand forces, and he offer toeake | 





pou himelf the command ofthe let, to 
into Africa, in order to en, e Cartheginiaos 
in the war, a0 aterwanta'to mahe a Seocent 
spon Inaly; daring which tine the Ring bimeelf 

remain in Greece with his army, holding 
himself constantly in readiness to cross over into 
Italy, whenever it should be thought convenient, 
‘This was the only thing proper to be done, and 
the king at frst approved of the plan. 

Haomibal, in order to enj his friends st 
Carthage in his views, despatched thither a trust 
Berson, ‘with ample instructions how to proceed, 

Ns msn was scarcely arrived in the city, but his 
business was euspected. He was for some time 
watched, and at last orders were issaed for his 





heing seized. He, however, prevented the vigi- || 


lence of hie enemies and escaped i the night 
after ba eral public places papers 





wing fixed in 
which unfolded the object of his visit, 
‘senate inediaiely sent advice of this to Rome, 

Villins, one of the deputies wity hod been sent 
into Asia, to ingvire into the state of affairs 
there, and, if possible, to discover the real de~ 
signs of Antiochas, found Hannibal in Ephesas. 
‘He had many conferences with him, paid him 
several visits, and affected esteem for him on all 
ovcasions. But bis chief sim by this designing 
behaviour was, to cause him to be sug] and 


fice he s ted. 

Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which 
Antiochus received hit ce his conferences 
‘with Villias, took no notice of it for some time; 
‘but at last deemed it advisable to come to an 
explanation with bim. and to open bus mind 
to him. “The hatred,” saya he,“ which 
mown to the whole 
to it by an oath, from 

It is thie hatred that 









thirty-aiz e 
of peace, bas cavted me to be diiven from my 
natrve country, and foreed me to eeek a0 a6: lum 
in your dominions. For ever guided and fined 
Dy the same persion, chould my hopes he frns- 

I will fy to every part of the globe, 

nations sguinst the Romans. 
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ek 




















«Antiochus, 








ial 
Frit 


iy 


him to pot 00 moch confidence in Havnibal, 
hose fortune or genias might suggest to him, 
im ove day. 2 thousand projects ; that this very 
fame which Hannibal had acquired in war, and 
which be considered as his pecntiar inheritance, 
‘waa too great for a man who fooght only under 
the ensigns paige Lgipetien u pers 
caght to be the general and conductor of 1 
‘war; and that it was incumbent on bim to draw 


men; whereas, should Hanaibal be employcd, he 
sronld ae allthe gory of the succeres verb 
to 





¥, is commenting open this circumstance, 
makes this remark. “No minds” says he, 
© are more sosecptible of envy than thove whine 
merit is beneath ther birth and digasty such 
Pervous always abhorring virtue and worth wm 
others for this reasoo alone, because they are 
atrange and foreign to themselves.” This remark 
was fully verified om this occasion, A low and 
Sardi jealousy, which in the defect and characti- 
lane of little oninds, extingawhed every generous 
seotiment in the breast of Aptiuchus, sod Han- 
abghted. 

vid some tine after, tuwhich Han- 
nibal, tor form» sake, was adimitted, be, when 
came to hi twrn to speak, endeavoured ch fly 
to prove that Philp af Macedon oueht, on an} 
terns, to be engaged to form an alhance wit 
» With regard,” art he, “to th 








operations of the war, 1 adbere immorably 
to my first opinion , and bad my counsels been 
hitebed to before, Tuscany snd Liguria would 
now be all in a flame; and Honnibal—a name 
that strikes terror into the Romans—in italy. 
hi Tebould not be very well skid as io 
uber matters, yet the good and ill success Thave 
met with, inust cecesssrily have taught me suf- 
ficiently ‘how to carry on a war again the 
Romans. I have nothing now in my power. bat 
to give you 9 y counsel, and offer you my service. 
‘May the gods give encecess to all your ander 
takings!” Haonibal’s speech was received with 
applause; but not one of his coonsels was acted 
upoa. 
Antiochas, deceived by hus atterers, remained 





ever inrrade his domizious. 
‘Bow restored to favour, was constantly sssaring 
him that the war woald soon be removed into 
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and deceivers, specially they of the circum: 
ciciva whose mouths mast be who sub 
vert whole houses, tesching things which they 
ought not, thy Suere's sake. One af them- 
selves, seven hes” {or port! for i termes 

Prophet were jen used indiffereatly 
Leet the Greeks aad Romans) “ of theie we 
nad, The Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, 
wlaw bellies” ‘Lit. i. IZ, or, an the two 
latter phrase re been interpreted, * brutes” 
and “ tons, 


Tut ‘Hoanibal showed homecif able to cope 
‘with the Cretians, with reference to their arance 
amd deceit, The riches he bad brought with 
ium exerted their avarice, and he was in some 
danger of being rained by them, By» atrata 
gem, however, be eluded their power. He filled 
several veescls with molten lead, the tape of 
wluch were thinly corered over with gold aut 
silver, ‘There he deposited in the temple of 
Duane, (primarily the more.) m the renee of 
several Cretians, to. whose honeaty, be said, he 
confided all his treasure, A strong guard wan 
then ed round the temple, and Hanmbal Jett 
at fall hherty, from » supposition that his nehen 
were secured, ut be bad conecaled them 
hollow statues of brass, which he carried nbo 
with hun. After this, embracing @ favourable | 
opportunity. he made his escape, and 
court of Prosas, hing of Bitbynis, 1 

Hannibal made some atay in the court of 
Pruvas, who soon engaged in war with Eanenis, |! 
king of Pergamun, a friend to the Ite 
mana, By meansof Hannibal, the troopaad Pramas 

ned severa} victories, buth by land and ea 

[a one of the latter engagements, ever fruitfial mn 
invention to obtain the ennqarste over kis op- 
posers, be employed a stratigem of an extras 
ordinary kind As the enemy's fort consisted 
‘of wore ships than bis, be put into earthen 
vemela all kinds of serpents, and ordered these 
vessels to be thrown intn the enemy's a Ves 
chief aim was to destroy Eusmenes, and fur that 
parposeit was necessary to dlcover in ‘which ship 
waa, This end he obtained by pretending to 
send 2 letter to bim; aad having gained thia pont, 
he ordered the commanders of the respective 
ipalls egainnt 
have taken: 


























conn: 
imine Sov ccetea 
and we 
it, bed be ite . 
of the shipe of Ps 
» oi 
thrown into them, and then, when they saw 
themselves sorroanded with the serpents, which 
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4 — 
ere the effects of that spirit of evil which 
ly characterizes paganiem, though its ef- 
are too often exhibited by nominal Chris- 
tians, Had “the light of the knowledge of the 
of God,” as it is discerned “in the face of 
jesus Christ,” shone with its healing influences | 
into his heart, he would, perhaps, have been as 
1a blessing as he was a scourge to mankind. , 
rice glorious, then, will that day be, when | 
“The earth shalt be full of the Enowledge of the Lard, 
Sitio soles overtime | 
1 


i 


Prusias inipiously to murder one who is not only 
his friend, but his guest.” After this, cailing 
down surtes upon Prusiss, and haviug invoked 
the gods, the protectors Lfardngentg xed 
hospitality, he drank the poison, and at 
seventy years of age. The place where Hanni- 
‘bal died, was an obscure village, anciently ealled 
Libyees, Thus has deen generally =e to 
‘be the modern Ghebse, or Ghebsa, which » a 
amall, dirty town chiefly inhabited by Turks, at 
‘tome distance from the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Nicomedia, and remarkable for a tumu- 
Jas, oF mound, supposed to be the monument of 
that celebrated , A learned anti- | flow like a river, and spread its hallowed influ- 
guaty and classical geographer, however, (Col. | ence over the face of the whole earth, making it 

¢,) has shown this to be a mistake. He | as the garden of Eden, in which man will de- 
ich is ight to dwell, and to enjoy commanion with his 





Tear; fh 
‘ 
{ 


for the sword shall then rust in ite seabbard, and 
every mon sball sit 
‘ Un¢er his vine and under his. fg-tree: 


Aud none shalt make them afraid. 
Mre. tr. 4, 


1 
Peace, through the blood of the cross, shall thea | 


u 


gE 


‘with the omission of the firet syllable. | Numidia, Among the conditions of the peaco | 
He rematas ska that the thirty-six or thirty. to the ininns, there was one which 
ine Roman miles, in the itinerary be- } enacted, that they should restore to Masini: 


ut 
Namigiane, | 

awhich was a name derived from their origizal 
pastoral life, and which wes common to both. | 
i 


























fathers death, was often 
reduced to the brink of rain, bung driven from 
hu kyogdom by an usurper, pursued by Syphax 

am danger every sostant of falling into the hands 
of his enemes, destitut of forces, monty gand 
of every resource He was at thal tm io 
alhance with the Romins, and the frei l if 
Beipio, with whom be had ab interview in Sparn 

Rat hw mufortunes woold uot prrmit km to 
bring great succours to that mmr Whoo 
Lachus ermved in Africa, Vastures jaro bim 
‘with a few bourse, and from that time continucd: 
therolebly attached ta the Homan int rst 

hax, on the contrary having marr JS xphi 

isha, daaghter of Havdrubst who ay cel truud 
iw history for her beauty went over to the Car 
thagnans, 

The fate of then two princes again «hanged, 
ut the change was now faal Syphox kat a 
great bath: and was tokeg alive by the cumy 
Be 203 Masinissa, the victor, beste ged ( irta, 
lus capital, and took st But he met wih = 
grvater danger im that city chan an the fist 
‘Tbie wes Sophonubs, whow charms he was uit 
able to rest, ‘To secure this princes, he mar- 
rad her but a few days afr he was oblimd 
w acod hit poron as hor nuptial present, this 
being the only way he could devise to keep his 
} promise with do; bouwsba, and preserve her trom 
the power ofthe Romans ‘Thus was a rrr, 
‘and one that coald not fail to duubhge a urtion 
Jealoas of spauthority Bat Mannusas accor king 
to the notions of those days made somc mumnds 
for bus fanit, by the mgual servicce he aft-rwards 
‘tendered to Beipio 

Ve observed, that aftcr the defeat snd eapture 
of Syphax, the dominions of this prince were 
bestowed upon Massousa, acd that (artha 
guuans were forced to restore all thit he had 
4 ‘Thus st was that gave rue 

to the dissensions betwecn the two states 


A situate towards the 
the Lesser 8 seaside, near 


ria, wae the olyect of conuntion. 
pens See ree ‘the soil extremely 
+ & proof of which m, that tbe city of 
the Conbaguane Se daly of 
12 talent daily, by wa; 
Meeaine bad waned part ot Was wre 
Sack ade sent deputies to Rome to plead 
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‘THR WaCOTD awD TETED PUNIC wane. 





with thre requests —1, that the affur 
‘oaght to be examined snd decided by the senate; 
be pernattted ta repel foros by 
free and, 3, that if favour were to prevailover 
Justice, they then mntrented thr Romane ta speaity 
which of the Carthagman lands they wore de 
ssrogs aboald be given up to Maucisea, that they. 
sight know what thiy had to depead on, end 
that the Roman prople would show some mode 
ration of a time thit thin prince at oo othie | 
Bounds to his pretimuoos than his mneanable 
avarice The dcputics concluded wrth besort he | 
ang the Romans thet ef they had any cause of 
complaint against the Carthngimans, moce the 
conelasion ot che last penis they thenn Ivey 
‘would ponish them and pet give them up to the 
capres of @ prince by whom ther hberhes were: 
made precarious, and their tivow anvopportahle 
Alter cuding their speach, parced with grvef, | 
and shedding floude of tare they fell prostrate | 
pon the earth <a apretacte that moved all pri 
scot with compasmon and raused & violent hatred . 
againet Mrsingsa. \ 
(nla the son of Maina, was present and 
be beng asked what he had to urge thie 
anxwered that tus father had not qoecn hi 
soatractions, net km 
hue charge | Hy only 
that the Circumstance which drew all thie hxtred 
upon bim from the ( arth ygemians was the flue ty 
with which be Dad alwayn bu stimlied to the 













ne 
Thy saate after hearing both atdes, nanwe ed, 
that they wore smelined to do yastiec tn wham if 
mmyght be dor , that Caluess choukl a1 out ine 
nuduately with thut orders to his father, who 
was thereby commandid immediatly to mod 
deputies win thowe of Carthage chat they wookh ! 
do all that lay in ther powcr to are hem, bat 
‘not to the pr fade, af the ¢ acthagrotans , that st 
‘was bat just the ancicot Inmsts should be pre 
served, and that st was tar from berg the in 
weanon’ of dh. Romans te havi the Carthagumans 
robbed during the of those territories snd 
eitses which had bees left them by the treaty 
‘But all thea, assurances were van. The Ro- 
ee tas tas the baat yee, and 
orto inal juste, 1 
they evidently protracted 
to give Marinus time to combi 1: 
his esexpauce, and to wishen Carthage. 


{ 








Ven fought, the result of which was, the 
defeat of the Carthaginians. Scipio, who after- 
wards ruined Carthage, was « spectator bhee| 


‘we may credit 
or yates she earth seen! wh 

leasure. He to say, indeed, there 
Were but two more who bed the pleesure of being 
spoctators of such an action; namely, Jupiter 
trom Mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, 
‘when ‘Trojans foaght before 





creatures were 


‘gnsncesseful or suoesestu) war, 
‘Might never roach we more."—Cowraa. 


__ After the battle was over, 


the Carthaainl 
intreated Scipio to terminate their conflict with 
Masiniaey esate bend oh pris 
end the Carthaginians consented to yi 
pings fd Emporiom, which had been the fret 
‘dispute, to pay Masinissa 200 talents 
ailver at oace, and 800 more at such times 
should be agreed. But Masinises ineisti 
eee aoe aad the 
unwilling to agree to sech a proposition, 
‘the: "was fh ondecded, 


















But vl 

caped the battle, famine, and the plague, returned 

Galnsea, in revenge for the ill treatment 

which he had previously received from the Car- 

jinians, Dotwithstanding these soldiers were 

unarmed and defenceless, sent out agsiost them 

‘who destroyed great numbers 

ww out of 58,000 men returned. 
tell their sad tale of woe, 












THE THIRD PUNIC WAR, 


The third Punic war was commenced 149 
Years ac., and continued its ravages during the 
three succeeding yeara. It is chiefly remarkable 
for its result; for it ended in the utter destroc- 
tion of Carthage. 

‘The inhabitants of Carthage knew what they 
now had to fear from the Romans; and 
the consequences of it, thal, 
army, and Carthalo, commander of the ausili 
forces, were, by a decree of the senate, im, 

‘as guilty of High treason, for being the aathors of 
‘8 war against Masiniora. ‘They then sent a de- 
putation to Rome, to inquire what opi 

ic entertained of their Inte proceedings, and 
what was desired of them. The deputies were 
answered, that it was the business of the senate 
‘and people of to know what setisfac- 












in imagis all the conseq: 
siege, and of @ city taken sword in band. 

Rome, the senate debated on the measures 
Koni be fez then to take, and the dis- 
pates between Cato, the elder, ipio Nasica, 
‘whose opinions differed on this sutject, were 
renewed, The former, a8 we have seen, on bis 
from Africa, bad declared, that 
ill @ powerfal city, it to he dest 

‘secure the 
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vexed Paka | 
Suir cger wid acdun they wight coders, | hg Temite ena ey po 
into wil i mi — : re Up cl all u 
thought it wea desirable they sheald continue in | sessed, to ‘ill and iaare of ihe Reece, 


§ 
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sare as en, ep hem, it ww) reams, os the Tiina Bad 
‘Carthaginians were too week to ‘veforehand ‘them on that occasion, | 
wobdue the Romans; and, at the same time, too | this circumsance bad wed them of the merit ;| 
‘prone te he onnsidarel\ by chews ip soceeenylitm of a volontary ecbarimion. ft 
fight. Cato, on the other hand,thought tbat,ae bis | The deputies, om their errival at Rome, were ! 
cmnirymen tad become insole by access nd | infarc that war had bey procaimed, and that 
plunged headlong into profiizucy of every kind, | the army was seut out, vmnns bed dese ' 
pothiog could be more dangerous than (or them | patched B couner to Carthage, with the decreo 
to ave for a rival and un enemy, » city thet till | of the senate, and to informs that city that the 
now had been powerful, but was become, cves by | Roman ficet hed sailed. Teg Sepath there. | 
ita misfortunca, more wise and provident, and | fore, had ne time for deliberadon, dctivered 
consequently more to be feared than ever. He | sp themselves, and all they to the | 
advised, therefore, the removal of the fears of the In consequence thie behavioar, 
Rowans entirely with regard toa foreign r, | they were answered, that since ay hed at lant 
thar they might freviy’ mduige themeclees is theta thew 


taken a right step, the senate 
Uberty, the pei ent of thels laws, and all their 
territories, aud other possessions, whether public 
or private, provided that, within thirty days, they 
abould send ax hontages, to Lilybaenra, 800 young 
wi 
iden 


excesses of evety bind, without fear of moles 
tation. 


‘Which o€ these two reasoned most wisely, the 
event showed. “The first Scipio,” says Pater- 
culua, epeaking of the Romans, “had bud the 
foundations of their future grandcor; and th: 
last, oy his conquests, opened a door w all mau 
nvr of luxury and dissoluteness, For, after Car- 
thage, which obliged Rome to stand far ever on ws 
gaard, by disputing empire with that city, had 
‘been totally destroyed, the depravity of mau- 
ners was no longer alow in its progress, bet 
swelled at once into the atmost exceas of corrap- 
ton” 

‘The senate resolved todectarr war against the 
Carthaginians; and the reasons urged for it 
were, their having maintained ships contrary to 
the tenor of the treaty, and their having sent ad 
army ont of their territories against a prince who 
‘was im alliance with Home, and whose sun they 
bed treated ill, at the time thst be was accom: 
ponied by a Roman ambassador. ; 

Ap event which occurred at the time the 
senate of Rome was debating on the affairs of 
Carthage, doattless contributed wet och te 
make take that re¢olution. jis was the 
arrival of deputies from tier, who came to 
surrender thenmselves, their effets, their 
Janda, and their city mto the hands of the 
Romans, Nothing could have occorred more 
| seasousbly.  Utien waa the second city of Africa, 

end fa bade amin igri Tt stood 
withi: wiongs of ” ‘it mai 
terve re placket rao st the etch of that 
city. The Romans now hesitated vo longer. but 
formally proclaimed was. M. Manilios and L. 
‘Marciaa Censorines the two consuls, were 


Carthagiuans of the first rank, and comply 
the orders of the consuls, This last condi 
filled them with the deepest anxiety, which 
would not allow them to make a reply, or de- 
mand ou explanation. They therefore set out 
tor Carthage, and tbere gave an account uf their 





Ai te 
All the articles of the treaty were extremely 
severe with regard to the Carthegi: a but 
the ailence of the Romane with req to the 

i them exceedingly, But all they 
to obey. After the many loess 
iniane bad sustained, they were by 
to resist the Komans. Troops, 
provisions, ships, allies, and everything were 
‘wanting, and bope snd vigour more than ell the 


Text. 

The Carthaginians did not wait til the thirty 
days were expired, but sent immediately the 
hontages demanded, in hope of softeniog the 
enemy by 8 willing obedicuoe. These bustages 
were Seat inch the aotieet eel of Care 
thage, Never was any 9) tare moving) 
notbiog. was heard bat cries, metnng oven bat 
teors, The disconsolate mother of exch hostage, 




















tracted her, yelled in soch a manner, as might 
heve moved to pity the most etovy heart, 
the scene was more toachiag whee the momens 
of was come. h tender parect 
that they sboald never sce their aff- 
barbed them wib their tear, 
it fondness in 
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‘THE THIRD PURI Wik. bad 
genera) | In one place only the walls were weak gud low, 
the third | and chat was which begen at 

‘grandiather, | the meck of land aad extended 

‘several cir- jas far as the harbours which were ou the west 

05 | side. Of thear there were two, which communi- 

to inw, | cated with each otber, but had onty ome entrance, 
‘men, in- | seventy feet broad, shut up with chains, The 
for, the | first was sppropriated, for the merchants, and 
Africa | had several inet habitations for the seamen, ; 
‘easting | The second, of inner harbour, was for the shipa 
de- | of war, in the midst of which stood an island 
His firet | large Se eines meaner 

jays, in which were Teceptac! 

dixciplioe for shauesing fram the wenther 230 elie ‘Over 
irely neg- | these were magasines, or storvhousea, wherein 
1 useless | was lodged whatever waa necessary for arming 
risions be | and equipping fleets The entrance into each of 
al- | these res les was adorned with two marble 








he | the harbour. The merchants, xn like maanet, |° 


themselves, however, so courageously, that Ber 
pio coald not scale the walla Hut perceiving « 
tower that was fornaken, and which stood wih- 


out the city, very near the walls, he detached 
thither a party of soldiers, who. by the help of 
ponteas, ora sort of moveable bridge. got 

the tower on the walls, aod from thence into 
Megara, the gatce of which they broke down. 
Scuyso entered st unmeduately, sod drove the 


encamped without the ety. 
Tc wil be proper to give here some account of 
1 the sitestion 


chmengoas of Carthage, which 
im the begumning of the war aganst the Romans 
contamed 700,000 inhabitants. It stood at the 









cover whatevet was duing at een; but ab one 
from thence cnuld discern the tranesetione within 


‘bad no prospect of the men-of-war; the twa porte 

being separated by » double wall, esch baving its 

Inr gate, that led to the raty, without pass 
through the other, 

Hasdrubal, percerving at daybreak the igne- 

insoms defeat of his 11 an onde that be 
tight bo revenge on the Romana and at the 
same tune deprive the wnbsbuents of all hopen 
of accommodation aud pardon, brought all the 
Romaa prisoners he had taken opon the walls,in | 
aight of the whole army. He there pat them to 
the most cause tortures, and then threw them 
dawn from the battlements, The Carthaginians 
themaclyes were filled with horror at the wyht: , 
but he did not spare even them ; he destmny ed 
many senators who bad veutured to oppose ‘but 
tyranny. 

Finding himself master of the isthmus, Scipio 
burned the camp whxh the enemy bad deserted, 
and baile» ‘new one for bs troops. ik was of 
a square furm, surrosnded with large p 
inteonchments, tnd fenced with atrong palisades, 
‘On the side which faced Carthage, he built » wall 
twelve feet high, flanked at proper distances with 
lowers and redowbta; and on tbe middie tower 
he erected 2 very high wooden fort, from whence 
could be seen all that was doing in the city, 
‘This wall was equal to the whote brendth of the 
isthaous, that ia, twenty-four sindis, or four miles 











and three who were within 
pete teredret art 
mop this work; ts the whole army were 


employed upon it constantly, it wae finished io 
twenty-four dave. Beipio twofuld ad- 
from this work: Geet, his forces were | 
more seewrely than heretofore ; iy, 
cot off a powioons from the d, ox 
those which were brought by sen. ‘This was 
cou of the chief causes of toe fhisine which woe 
after raged in the city. 

To dustrese them still more by the wast of 
provisions, Scipio stuet| to stop op the moth 
‘of the haven by # mole beginning at the above: 
smeationed neck of Imad, which was nest the 




































thought, that bad they 
Romen fleet direcily, they must 
have taken it, inasmuch asit was unarmed ; bat 
the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, was 
decreed: having only offered a bravado to the 
Romans, they returned into the harbour, 


the atmost, During the battle, the Carthagini 
brigantines ranaing along under the large 
ships, broke to pi ‘sometimes their sterns, 
at other times their rudders avd oars; and 
when attacked, they retreated with surprising 
swiftness, and as swiftly retarned to the 
At length, after the two armics had fought with 
‘equal success till sunset, the Carthaginians re- 
tired. Part of their ships not being able to mn 
ewiftly enough into the harbour, by Feason of its 
arrow mouth, took shelter under a spacious ter- 
race which had been thrown up ageces the wale 
foes tery ou tie oe bbl ores 
rampart Taised to prevent the enems 
‘from possessing themeclves of it, Here the aris 
‘was renewed with redoubled vigour, and the 
jnians suffered very much ; bat few ships 
‘and they sailed to the city for refuge. 
‘The next morning, Ecizio attacked the terrace, 
and carried it; after which, he made a lodgment 
himeelf on it, and built « brick 
st of the city, of the same height. 
completed, he commended 4000 
WS perpetual shower ef dara nd eros 
ita shower of datte and arrows 
i ‘With this achieve~ 


i 





‘with Hasdrabal, his wife, and twochildren; where. 
though their namber was but emall, they might 
have withstood the enemy a long time, 

the temple was sitaate upon high rocks, the 
only ascent to which was by sixty steps. But 


abandoning the lower part of the temple, they 
retired to the uppermost story, resolving uot to 
quit it, bot with their lrves. 

Hasdrubal, however, being desirous of saving 
his own hfe, came down privately to Scipio, oar- 
rying an olive-branch in his hand, and threw 
himself at bis feet, Scipio showed him imme- 
diately to the deserters, who, transported with 
Tage at the sight, vented bitter imprecations 
against him, and get fire to the temple, Whilst 
at was kindling, it is said, that He ‘bal’a wile, 
dressing herself ax splendidly as possible, and 

ing herself and two chil in sight of 

‘ipio, addressed bim with a loud voice thus: 
“Teall not down curses upon thy head, O Roman; 
for thou only tahest the privilege allowed by the 
laws of war: but may the gods of Carthage, and 
thon in concert with them, ponith according to 
bis the false wretch who bas betrayed 
his country, his gods, his wife, his children!” 
‘Then directing herself to Hasdrubal, “ Perfidi- 
cous wretch,” said she, “thou basest of men, this 
fire will presently consume both me and my 
children, but as to thee, unworthy general of 
Carthage, se ‘adorn the gay lamp of thy con- 

in the mght of all the tor 
tures thon so justly deserves” She, had a 
‘soaner propounced these words, ing 
children, she slew them, cast them into the ! 
‘fames, xod afterwards rusbed into them herself; 
ip which act she was imitated by ail the de- |, 


serters, 
Reader, this tragical act which we oyalting 


‘A esered writer has spoken of the abandonment | 
of her offsping by a fond mother as nest to as | 
i} 
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cevlebrated city, which 
year, entirely’ ruined, be could not forbear 


‘weeping at its hapless fate, He reflected, that 
citica, nations, and empires, are liable to revola- 
tions no less then private men—that a simior 
fate had befallen Troy, suciently so a paver 
and in later times the Assyrians, Medes, and 
% whose dominions were oace of such 
vast extent ; and very recently, the Macedomans, 
whose eny eo glorious throughout 
the world. Pall of these mournfal ideas, be 
tepeated the following lines from Homer .— 


“The day shall come, that great avenging day, 
Birch ros pend glace nthe dear 2 
‘When Priam « powers, and Prose’ self at 
And one prodigious tuin swallow all."—Pors 


He thereby fforonneed the future destiny of 
Rome, aa be bimecif confessed to Poly bias, eho 
desired Scipio om that uceasion to explain bim- 








wif, 
‘Had Scipin been a Christian, be wold have 
discovered what we are taught by thy wise son 


yin olin” 








™ Bay among the heathen, that the Lord r igneth ™ 
Pea tert 10. 
Carthage ia destroyed beeanse ita idolatry, ava- 
riee, pert and croclty have atiained 





in 3¢ down'al, 
Carthage being thes tsken, Scipio gave the 


plandger of is— the gold, silver, statues, and other 
sfferings in the Bis soldiers, 
He aherr srds bentoved seven itary seesnds 
on them, as well an on the afficers, two of whoca 
es 





; | for seventeen years together; daring which time 
















bas government of the od 
lasing etposed to sal 
Canteen he commanded ble tn 








the Least suspicion of avarice. 

‘When the news of taking Carthage was brought + 
to Rome, the people abandoned themselves to the * 
‘most immoderate tran: of joy, as thongh | 
the pablie tranquillity had net been secare tilt 
that instant, They revolved in their minds ai) | 
the calamities wiveh the Catthngmlans bad 
‘brought upon them in Sicily, Spain, and Italy, 


{tannibal bad plandered 400 towns, destroyed, in 
different engagements, 30U,000 mew, and redocs 
Rouwe itvelf to the verge of rain. Amidet thy 
remembrance of these evils, the people in Rome 
would ask one another whether it were really 
tree that Carthage was ic asbes. All ranks end. 
degrees of men strove who shoald show the 
Rreatest gratitode towarls their idol moda; aud 
the citixens were wany days employed in 
solemn sacrifices, public prayers, games, and 
spectacles, 

After this the senate sent tev commissioners | 
into Africa, to reguiite, 19 conjunenon with 
Scipin, the fate and erditton of that country for 
the future. Their Sret care was to demolish 





hatred, fomented by tong and soul-hardesing 
wars, lasts even beynad the tine wken all cau 
of fear ia removed; and docs not cease fill the 
object that occasions lt is no more, 
Bat the enmity of Rome did vot here, 
Orders were given in the name of the 1 
nd? 
it 


that it shonld never be inhabited again 
readful impreeations were denounced aqui 
those who, contrary ta this protibition, should 
attempt to rebuild any part of it, especially those 
enlied Byrva 20d Megara. In the roan time, ; 
oad et ig ed “oa admitted tet 
3 Scipio being well pleased 10 exbibit 
the ruins of a city which had contended with , 
Rome for empire. The cotamissioners decrerd, 
fartber, that t cities whieh, during this war, 
‘with the evemy, should sll be rased, 
their territories given to the Roman silies, 
They partcnlarly mde a gent tothe citinens 
Of Uties of the whole country between Carthage 
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